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ABSTRACT 
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TI-IN  UNITED  STAR  NETWORK 
FINAL  REPORT 


INTRODUCTION 

TI-IN  United  Star  Network  was  a  research  and  demonstration  project  funded  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education's  Star  Schools  Program,  beginning  October  1,  1988  through 
September  30,  1990.  The  demonstration  project  successfully  accomplished  the  primary 
goals  and  objectives  which  included:  1)  establishment  of  a  satellite-based  tele- 
communications partnership  composed  of  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  state 
education  agencies,  a  local  education  agency,  and  a  private  telecommunications  network;  2) 
installation  of  satellite  receive  (downlink)  technology  in  316  high  schools  across  the  nation 
which  were  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged;  3)  demonstration  of  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  as  a  developer  and  broadcaster  of  over  2,600  hours  of  live,  interactive 
satellite-based  programs,  targeted  for  students  and  teachers,  in  the  critical  subjects  of  math 
and  science,  and  4)  evaluation  of  the  project  including,  programming  and  school  utilization. 

The  final  report  was  designed  to  provide  a  detailed  summary  of  the  project.  For  the 
reader,  the  report  outlines  and  discusses  the  multiple  aspects  of  implementation  and 
demonstration.  These  include:  an  overview  of  the  structure  of  the  partnership,  the  process 
of  identifying  and  equipping  site:,  the  programming  developed  over  the  two  year  project, 
challenges  encountered  during  the  implementation,  technology  and  programming,  project 
evaluation,  and  post  Star  Schools  activities. 


1.0  OVERVIEW  OF  PROJECT  PARTNERSHIP 

The  first  goal  of  die  Project  was  to  establish  TI-IN  United  Star  Network,  a  multi-state 
telecommunications  partnership.  The  partnership  was  developed  to  equalize  and  increase 
access  to  educational  resources  in  math,  science  and  foreign  languages  for  high  school 
students  and  their  teachers. 

hi  Role  of  TI-IN  Network,  Inc.  The  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  Project  was 
integrated  into  the  existing  infrastructure  of  the  TI-IN  Network,  Inc.  To  review  TI-lN's 
organization-**  chart  as  it  incorporated  the  United  Star  Network,  see  Chart  One,  The 
extensive  satellite  delivery  experience  and  multi-services  provided  by  TI-IN  Network  Inc. 
was  employed  to:  fruutare  the  acquisition  and  installation  of  hardware,  schedule  and 
deliver  instructional  programs,  and  develop  promotional  and  information  dissemination 
materials.  In  addition,  TI-IN,  as  iiLU-J  agent,  was  responsible  for  disbursement  of  funds 
and  quarterly  reporting  for  the  Project 
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1.2  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  Partnership.  The  foundation  of  this  Star 
Schools  Project  involved  a  telecommunications  partnership  consisting  of  private  enterprise, 
state  agencies  of  education,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  local  education  agencies. 
The  partnership  structure  was  established  in  Spring  1988.  The  primary  criteria  for 
participating  partners  was  that  each  partner,  who  planned  to  develop  programming,  w;  i'1 
have  an  existing  satellite  uplink  facility.  This  facility  was  to  serve  as  a  portion  of  the  it 
kind  contribution  required  by  the  Star  Schools  Program. 

There  were  nine  partners  that  represented  six  suites.  They  included  the  following 
organizations:  University  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa,  California  State  University  at  Chico, 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi  State  University  at  Starkville,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Western  Illinois  University,  Texas  Education  Agency, 
Region  20  Education  Service  Center,  and  TI-IN  Network. 

TI-IN  Network  was  selected  by  the  partners  to  serve  as  the  central  fiscal  agent  and 
managing  partner.  The  partnership  implemented  a  participatory  type  of  management  style; 
whereby,  each  partner  was  both  represented  on  a  Board  of  Governance  (see  the 
membership  list),  and  was  responsible  for  coordinating  and  implementing  the  Project'* 
goals  within  their  geographic  region  as  well  as  nationwide.  State  Education  representatives, 
who  wens  not  official  partners  (Alabama  and  Mississippi),  were  invited  to  serve  on  the 
Board. 

The  strategy  of  involving  each  partner  in  programming  activities,  site  identification/ 
management,  and  Board  Meetings  was  implemented  to  assure  that  each  partner  had  a 
significant  level  of  ownership  in  successfully  implementing  the  Project  goals.  Overall,  the 
responsibilities  of  each  partner  included:  identifying  local  school  sites;  disseminating 
information  regarding  the  Project  to  schools  as  downlink  sites;  training  new  users;  financial 
management  of  their  program  and  equipment  budget;  attending  Board  meetings;  developing 
and  broadcasting  original  programming;  maintaining  inventory  of  equipment;  and  writing 
quarterly  written  and  financial  reports. 

1.3  Board  of  Governance.  Each  quarter,  the  Board  members  consisting  of  Project 
Partners  and  representatives  from  State  Departments  of  Education  met  to  discuss  problems, 
concerns,  and  to  establish  policy  regarding  operation  aspects  of  the  Project.  The  Board 
meetings  were  designed  to  provide  a  working  environment  where  participants  discussed 
problems  and  understood  the  overall  accomplishments  of  each  Partner.  The  location  of 
each  meeting  rotated  so  to  allow  each  Partner  an  opportunity  to  host  a  meeting.  The 
Project  Officers  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  attended  four  of  the  meetings. 

1.4  Role  of  State  Agencies  of  Education.  All  the  point  of  contacts  at  state 
education  agencies,  which  were  impacted  by  the  Project,  were  mailed  information  about  the 
Project  in  Fall  1989.  This  included  all  19  states  where  Star  Schools  sites  were  designated 
and  equipped. 

Most  of  the  state  agencies  of  education  actively  participated  in  the  selection  of  sites. 
Representatives  from  the  six  agencies,  where  the  partners  resided,  were  invited  to  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Governance.  The  state  representatives  assumed  an  active  role  in  dealing  with 
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Alternate:      John  Sackett 

President,  TI-IN  Network 

Dr.  Ralph  Meuter 

Dean,  Regional  and  Continuing  Education 
California  State  University,  Chico 
Chico,  California  95929-0250 

Alternate:  Ms.  Leslie  Wright 
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Executive  Director 
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1314  Hines  Avenue 
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Alternate:  Dr.  Gordon  Jones 
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Alternate:  Ms.  Linda  DeGrand 


Dr.  Geoffrey  Fletcher 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Technology 
Texas  Education  Agency 
1701  North  Congress  Avenue 
Austin,  Texas  78701-1494 

Dr.  David  Taylor 
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Dean  of  Education  Office 
Western  Illinois  University 
Horrabin  Hall  76 
Macomb,  Illinois  61455 

Alternate:  Mr.  Mike  Dickson 

Mr.  Richard  Haney 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 
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certification  and  accreditation  issues.  When  necessary,  because  of  state  agency  budget 
constraints,  TI-IN  teimbursed  state  agency  representatives  for  Board  travel  expenses. 

1.5  Project  Personnel.  TI-IN  Network,  Inc.,  as  fiscal  agent  and  managing  partner  of 
the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network,  hired  personnel  to  administer  the  Project.  All  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  personnel  were  hired  in  the  first  quarter. 


Project  Director:  Pamela  S.  Pease,  Ph.D. 

Programming  Manager:  Sandra  LaPlante 
Project  Accountant:  Mark  Armstrong 

Nancy  Thoss  (replaced  Mark  Armstrong) 
Utilization  Specialists:        Ron  Davies 

Mark  Clapp  (replaced  Jim  Wall) 
Project  Secretary:  Mae  Beth  Trees  Hooter 


1.5.1  Scope  of  Responsibilities  for  Administrative  Staff.  The  Director's  primary 
responsibility  was  the  overall  management  and  implementation  of  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network's  fiscal  and  project  goals.  The  Programming  Manager  coordinated  the 
instructional  programming  activities  across  the  partnership  as  well  as  scheduled  satellite 
time.  The  Project  Accountant  was  hired  to  monitor  the  disbursement  of  funds  and 
maintain  the  financial  records  of  United  Star  Network.  The  Project  Secretary  served  as  the 
administrative  assistant  providing  support  to  other  staff  members. 

Staff  were  responsible  for  filing  quarterly  financial  and  written  progress  reports,  answering 
inquiries,  dispersing  funds,  coordination  of  programming  and  installation  of  the  technology, 
and  maintaining  inventory  records  of  all  equipment  In  addition,  the  staff  registered  the 
students  for  courses  and  teachers  for  staff  development  and  college  courses.  Other  duties 
included  certifying  teachers  and  processing  accreditation  applications  for  high  school 
courses  developed  under  the  Project.  A  great  percentage  of  the  Project  staff  time  was 
spent  calling  and  follow-up  with  each  and  every  designated  Star  Schools  site. 

1.5.2  Role  of  Utilization  Specialists.  The  Utilization  Specialists  were  hired  to  be  the 
primary  field  contacts  for  downlink  sites  (LEAs)  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and 
North  Carolina.  As  an  in-kind  contribution,  TI-IN  Network  personnel  who  assumed  similar 
roles  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  New  York  and 
several  mid-west  states  were  assigned  to  be  the  primary  contacts  for  the  Star  Schools 
funded  downlink  sites  in  their  regions.  The  rationale  for  this  breakdown  of  territories  was 
to  increase  face-to-face  contact  with  sites  and  to  reduce  travel  costs.  See  Attachment  A  for 
a  complete  breakdown  of  the  Utilization  Specialists. 

As  the  tide  denotes,  these  specialists  served  a  pivotal  role  in  the  implementation  and 
utilization  of  the  satellite  hardware  and  programming  at  Star  r  .-roh  downlink  (LEA)  sites. 
Staff  members  were  assigned  the  following  responsibilities:  1)  to  meet  with  the  primary 
contact(s)  at  a  downlink  site  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  United  Star  Network  Project; 
2)  to  conduct  a  site  survey  of  each  downlink  site  in  preparation  for  the  installation  of 
satellite  receiving  hardware;   3)  to  conduct  training  sessions  for  students  and  teachers  on 
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how  to  use  the  hardware  and  programming;  and  4)  to  serve  as  an  on-going  contact  to  a 
downlink  site  for  the  duration  of  the  Project. 

1.5.3  Agreements  Between  United  Star  Partners.  A  Letter  of  Agreement  was  developed 
by  TI-IN  Network's  legal  counsel  for  signature  by  each  partner.  These  formal  agreements 
were  tailored  to  reflect  the  specific  programming  goals  of  each  partner  and  an  assurance  of 
completion  of  the  goals.  Written  descriptive  and  financial  progress  reports  were  required 
quarterly  under  these  agreements.  These  were  signed  by  May  1989. 

1.6  Installation  of  Headend  and  Calling  Processing  for  Uplinks,  in 

November  1988,  TI-IN  Network  began  to  install  equipment  at  each  of  the  broadcast/uplink 
facilities.  The  retrofit  enabled  a  Ku-band  satellite  uplink  to  become  compatible  with  the 
specialized  technical  configuration  which  provided  interactivity  via  TI-IN  Network.  This 
installation  was  essential  to  the  delivery  of  programming.  Installation  of  this  equipment  at 
the  uplink  sites  -  California  State  University  at  Chico,  Mississippi  State  University,  and 
University  of  Alabama  -  were  completed  during  Spring  1989.  Uplink  sites  in  North 
Carolina  and  Illinois  were  equipped  outside  of  the  grant  funding  during  the  same 
timeframe. 

1.7  Evaluation.  A  committee  made  up  of  the  partners  was  formed  to  discuss 
evaluation,  goals,  and  objectives.  The  overall  project  evaluation  plan  was  developed  by 
February  1989.  Dr.  Jennings  Bryant  from  the  Communications  School  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  was  contracted  to  conduct  the  evaluation.  The  Project  Director  worked  with  the 
Evaluator.  Each  program  entity  began  developing  their  own  evaluation  activities,  too. 

1.8  Communications  and  Information  Dissemination  Activities.  A  brochure 
was  developed  that  described  the  United  Star  Network  Project  This  was  designed  to 
provide  a  general  overview  of  United  Star  Network's  Star  Schools  demonstration  project. 
The  brochure  provided  information  for  two  audiences  -  staff  from  recipient  downlink  sites 
(LEAs)  and  the  general  public.  See  Attachment  B  to  review  the  Brochure. 

Promotional  videotapes  in  Year  One  and  Two  were  developed  by  TI-IN.  These  videotapes 
outlined  the  Project  using  a  video  format.  The  tape  was  distributed  to  the  Partners  and  all 
designated  sites. 

To  establish  a  Project  identity,  a  broadcast  quality  video  logo  was  developed  in  Fall  1988. 
The  logo  was  used  as  a  leader  for  each  of  the  instructional  programs  developed  and 
broadcast  by  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  partnership. 

1.8.1  General  Information  Dissemination.  The  Project  otaff  developed  and  wrote  the 
user  manual  entitled,  Operational  Guidelines.  The  manual  explained  in  detail  how  to  use 
the  equipment,  register  students  in  courses  and  programs,  logistics  about  distance  learning, 
and  other  operational  details.  See  Attachment  C  to  review  the  document. 

Periodically,  throughout  the  duration  of  the  Project,  articles  were  written  and  published  in 
TI-IN  Network's  Subscriber  Newsletter  that  described  the  activities  related  to  the  Project. 
See  Attachment  D  to  review  these  publications. 
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In  general,  there  was  &  high  level  of  interest  exhibited  by  news  reporters  and  magazine 
editors  located  across  the  United  States.  A  general  Project  press  kit  was  developed  and 
distributed  to  each  Partner  as  well  as  press  organizations.  Numerous  independent 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  were  written  about  the  United  Star  Network.  A  sample  of 
these  articles  were  collected  from  each  of  the  partner  states.  See  Attachment  E  to  review 
the  sample. 

1.8.2  Information  Dissemination  to  Downlink  Recipients.  Though  many  news  articles 
and  promotional  materials  were  written  about  Star  Schools,  much  confusion  was 
experienced  by  the  potential  recipient  downlink  sites  (LEAs).  Most  had  limited  information 
and  understanding  regarding  Star  Schools.  The  problem  was  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that 
these  downlink  sites  knew  very  little  (if  anything)  about  distance  learning  technology  and 
instructional  services  available  over  distance  learning. 

To  overcome  this  information  gap,  several  Project  Fact  Sheets  were  developed.  Packets  of 
information  and  the  Project  videotape  were  mailed  to  each  of  the  recipient  schools  as  soon 
as  they  were  identified  by  a  downlink  site..  These  informational  pieces  included:  1) 
questions  and  answers  about  Star  Schools;  2)  a  list  that  specified  the  hardware  and 
programming  award  to  Star  Schools  recipients  (downlinks);  and  3)  a  list  of  Programming 
for  Year  One  and  Year  Two.  See  Attachment  F  to  review  these  materiab.  At  the  time  of 
installation,  each  site  was  mailed  the  Operational  Guidelines. 

It  was  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Utilization  Specialists  to  follow-up  with  each 
downlink  site  to  clarify  questions  and  provide  additional  information.  The  United  Star 
Network's  videotape  was  shown  to  personnel  at  downlink  sites,  as  another  information 
dissemination  technique.  When  possible,  project  personnel  and  utilization  staff  made  face- 
to-face  presentations  to  staff  at  designated  sites. 

In  addition,  each  of  the  United  Star  Network  Partners,  who  designated  and  identified  sites, 
provided  information  to  each  school  that  reinforced  their  regional  commitment  and 
identification.  These  activities  included  writing  letters,  following-up  on  the  telephone,  and 
organizing  regional  group  meetings. 

1.8.3  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  Open  House.  In  April  1989,  after  the  sites  were 
equipped  with  the  hardware,  an  Open  House  was  developed  ana  broadcast  by  satellite.  For 
TI-IN,  this  was  the  first  time  in  its  history  that  it  was  able  to  successfully  switch  between 
more  than  two  different  sites  during  any  given  program.  Since  that  time  this  became 
common  practice. 

The  one  and  one-half  hour  informational  teleconference  introduced  each  Partner  and 
provided  an  overview  of  the  Project  goals  for  the  benefit  of  each  site.  Each  Partner 
prepared  a  15-minute  presentation  to  provide  an  overview  of  their  programming  goals. 
Like  all  TI-IN  programming,  viewers  were  able  to  interact  with  the  presenters  through 
audio  "Talkback."  This  was  broadcast  in  the  clear  to  allow  any  of  the  other  Star  Schools 
funded  projects  and  their  sites  to  receive  the  program. 
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1.9  Project  Related  Meetings  and  Teleconferences,  ti-in  United  Star  Network 
took  an  active  role  in  disseminating  information  nationwide.  These  included  discussion  of 
both  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Star  Schools  Program  and  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network.  Information  dissemination  activities  ranged  from  presentations  and/or  attendance 
at  major  conferences  to  collaborative  activities  with  other  organizations  including  other 
funded  Star  Schools  projects.  The  following  list  identifies  the  date,  purpose  of  the 
meeting,  and  media  employed  to  participate  in  dissemination  activities  over  the  course  of 
the  Project 


Date 


Purpose  of  Meeting 


Mode 


October  27,  1988 
November  30,  1988 

December  11,  1988 


December  12,  1988 
December  14,  J  988 
December  21,  1988 
January  11,  1989 
January  13,  1989 
January  16,  1989 
January  18,  1989 
January  31,  1989 
Jan  -  March 


February  2, 
February  3, 


1989 
1989 


February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 


6,  1989 

7,  1989 

8,  1989 
8,  1989 
13,  1989 
13,  1989 
15,  1989 

15,  1989 

16,  1989 


February  21,  1989 
February  21,  1989 
February  29,  1989 

March  1,  1989 


Governance  Board  Meeting 
Overview  of  TT-IN 
(Mississippi  State  University) 
Star  Schools 
(Project  Meeting  - 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Education) 
Evaluation  Meeting 
Governance  Board  Meeting 
w/TERC  Star  Schools  Project 
New  Subscriber  (Mentation 
New  Subscriber  Orientation 
Star  Schools  Orientation 
Program  Advisory  Meeting 
General  Facilitator  Training 
Administrative/ 
Training  Meetings 
Star  Schools  Orientation 
ACET  Star  Schools 
Presentation 

TERC  Star  Schools  Project 
Technical  Orientation 
Subscriber  Orientation 
Star  Schools  Orientation 
Subscriber  Orientation 
Star  Schools  Orientation 
Program  Advisory  Meeting 
New  Subscriber  Orientation 
Governance  Board  Meeting 
(Raleigh,  NC) 
Subscriber  Orientation 
Star  Schools  Orientation 
Australian  Distance 
Learning  Conference 
Meeting  with  Evaluator 
and  Alabama  Teachers/ 
Partner 


Audio-teleconferencing 
TI-IN  Network 
(satellite) 
Face-to-face 


Audio-teleconferencing 

Face-to-face 

Face-to-face 

TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
H-IN  Network  (satellite) 

TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 

Satellite  -  Uplink  Dallas 
Face-to-face 

TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
Face-to-face 

TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 

Satellite  (Special  Uplink) 


Face-to-face 
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Date 


Purpose  of  Meeting 


Mode 


March  8,  1989 
March  14,1989 
March  15,1989 
March  30,1989 

April  19,1989 
April  27,1989 
July  11,  1989 


August  8,  1989 


August  23,  1989 
September  11,1989 

September  11,1989 


September  14,1989 
September  24,25, 
26,1989 

September  27,28, 
29,  1989 

October  11,  1989 

October  17,  1989 


October  23,  24, 

25,  1989 

December  6,  7, 

8,  1989 
December  13,  1989 


December  14,  1989 


December  14,  1989 


Subscriber  Orientation 
Technical  Checkout 
Program  Advisory  Meeting 
Alabama  Teachers  Visitation 
To  Region  20  and  TI-IN 
Program  Advisory  Meeting 
Open  House  -  All  Partners 
Met  with  Connie  Stout 
of  Texas  Education  Agency 
to  discuss  Computer-based 
Instruction  Program 
Conference  on  Teaching  at 
A  Distance  -  Madison, 
Wisconsin  (Presentation) 
Star  Schools  Orientation 
Discuss  Budget  with  Project 
Officer  (Washington,  D.C.) 
Discuss  Project  with  National 
Education  Association  (NEA) 
Representatives, 
(Washington,  D.C) 
Subscriber  Orientation 
Mississippi  State  Education 
Conference  (Jackson,  MS) 
(Presentation) 

Governance  Board  Meeting 
(Chico,  CA) 

Met  with  Dr.  Harry  Knopke 
from  University  of  Alabama 
Met  with  Principals  and 
Administrators  in 
Springfield,  II 

Presentation  at  TELECON  IX 

(San  Jose,  Ca) 

Project  Directors  Meeting 

In  Washington,  DC 

Met  with  Dr.  Tom  Saterfiel 

at  Mississippi  State  Dept. 

of  Education  in  Jackson,  MS 

Met  with  Dr.  Ron  Wright  at 

Alabama  State  Dept.  of 

Education  in  Montgomery,  AL 

Met  with  Harry  Knopke 


TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 

Face-to-face 

TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 


Face-to-face 


Face-to-face 

TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
Face-to-face 


Face-to-face 

TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 
Face-to-face 


Face-to-face 
Face-to-face 

Face-to-face 
Face-to-face 
Face-to-face 

Face-to-face 


Face-to-face 
Face-to-face 


Date 

Purnose  of  Me^tinff 

Mode 

if  IV/UV 

/Januarv  9 

1990 

Staff  Develonment 

Facilitator  Training 

TT-IN  Network-  (satellite) 

Tannarv  1 1 

1990 

Nf»w  SJnh^criKpr  Orientation 

TT-TM  Networlr  (satellite) 

JoXlUaiy  1J9 

1000 

nTT-TM  MAtii/orlr  ( Mtp\\\\t*\ 

JallUary  U, 

100ft 

UenCIal  FaCUllalOr  llauling 

TT  TM  MAtworlr  fcatAllit^ 

ii- UN  ii ci wore  vsaicjiiic; 

Tannafv  1 
JallUaiy  I'Jj 

1990 

^Jtar  ^Iphoolc  Orientation 

TT-TN  Network  (satellited 

Tflniiflrv  1  R 
juiiucuy  iOy 

lOQft 

i.  yvi 

frnv^m  a  n  r*4*  Roarri  K^M^tincr 

Washincrton  OP 

lannarv 

1990 

N<*w  SnnQpriKer  Orientation 

TT-IN  Network  (satellite) 

January  29 

1990 

Technical  Orientation 

A  WIUUVIU  VrAlvlllMlrAVll 

TT-TN  Netwoik  (satellite) 

February  2,3, 

4, 

1990 

Mid-Atlantic  Regional 

T  ^siHprchin  fYinfiMTffcnfv*  in 

IjCOUvI  allies   ^UlUwldlVW  til 

Fare-to-fare 

^Vilminptnn  Del 

February  6,  7,1990 

\Aicciccif\ni   Q  faff  a  I  Ttiiv#»TCitv 

IVUSalSSippi  dUUc  UlilVCiaXiy 

\At* t  u/i  th  T^r  O orH  on  Tone  q 

lYiwl  Willi  xJV*  VJUIUUII  JWllv5>» 

JUldUUllOid  olid  XTUviucuun 

(Starkville  MS) 

March  1  &  2,  1990 

Far  View  Conference 

Satellite  -  PBS  Unlink 

(Denver.  Co) 

March  8, 

1990 

University  of  Alabama 

Face-to-face 

A                  «««  4UVV 

Met  with  Or  Jennings  Rrvant 

revaluation  ) 

law  ▼  uiuuuvii  f 

^TlHSPaloO^a  Aid 

March  20,  21, 

22, 

1990 

YntAfnati/^ffial 

Fa    -  to- fa  pp 

L/Omcrcncc  on  icLiinuiugy 

an/i  T7Hii/^aft/\ffi 

March  27, 

1990 

AX/V*ctAt»n  Tlli note  T  Tnivf*T*dtv 

Fap^-to-far^ 

Otv  n  Hoiiqa 

April  4,5,6, 

1990 

finv^mnnp^  Roanr!  Meeting 

Face-to-face 

(San  Antonin  Tx) 

Macomh  Tl 

lx  LCLstSJLXliJ  )  XA 

April  9,10, 

1990 

1 1C  SCIl  laUOIl  a l 

Face-to- face 

1  Uvv   IU  AC4WV/ 

Telecommunication  Snh- 

f^ommi ttftft  Hearing 

(U.S.  Senate) 

"Information  Age 

Technologies  and 

Economic  Development" 

(Helena,  Mt) 

April  16,17, 

1990 

Meeting  with  Star  School 

Face-to-face 

sites  at  Chapter  2  National 

Diffusion  Network 

Conference  (Jackson,  Ms) 

Date 

April  30,  1990 

June  21,  22,  1990 
June  26,  1990 

July  17,  1990 

August  21,  1990 
September  14,  1990 

September  21,  1990 
October  7,  1990 
October  10,  1990 

November  5,  1990 
November  7,  1990 

November  16,  1990 


Purpose  of  Meeting 

Presentation  at  Texas  Education 
Agency  Governor's 
Conference 
(Dallas,  Tx) 

Governance  Board  Meeting 
Denver,  Co 
National  Educational 
Computing  Conference 
(Nashville,  Tn) 
School  of  Experimental 
International  Living 
(Brattleboro,  Vt) 
TI-IN  Overview  for  State 
of  Michigan 
Presentation  at 
American  Society  Training 
and  Development 
(San  Antonio,  Tx) 
Governance  Board  Meeting 
(Macomb,  II) 
Presentation  at  BellSouth 
(Atlanta,  Ga) 
Presentation  at  Software 
Publisher's  Assn.  Conference 
(New  Orleans,  La) 
Presentation  at  TELECON  X 
(San  Jose,  Ca) 

Presentation  at  National  School 
Board  Assn.  Meeting 
(Dallas,  Tx) 

Presentation  at  National 
Council  on  Inservice  Education 
(Orlando,  Fl) 


Mo<  i 

Face-to-face 

Face-to-face 
Face-to-face 

Face-to-face 

TI-IN  Network  (satellite) 

Face-to-face 

Face-to-face 
Face-to-face 
Face-to-face 

Face-to-face 
Face-to-face 

Face-to-face 


2.0  DOWNLINK  SITE  IDENTIFICATION  &  INSTALLATIONS 

The  Project  goal  was  to  equip  a  significant  number  of  economically  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  high  schools  with  satellite-based  receiving  hardware.  This  hardware  was 
installed  for  the  objective  of  increasing  access  to  educational  resources  delivered  via 
satellite. 
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A  total  of  316  sites  were  identified  and  equipped  with  satellite  hardware  over  the  two  year 
project.  In  the  first  year,  beginning  in  Fall  1988,  243  schools  were  identified  by  each 
Partner.  The  installation  commenced  in  December  1988,  and  was  completed  in  March 
1989.  The  identification  of  the  73  sites  for  Year  Two  was  completed  by  April  1988. 
Upon  notification  that  second  year  funding  was  authorized,  the  installation  of  second  year 
sites  began.  The  majority  of  the  sites  were  equipped  tc  -  able  participation  in  courses 
delivered  in  school  year  1989-90.  In  Year  Two,  some  sites  were  relocated  because  a 
designated  school  withdrew  participation  from  the  Project  See  Attachment  G  to  review  the 
location  of  each  site  by  state/partner. 

The  structure  of  the  Project  allowed  for  installation  of  all  the  necessary  equipment  at  no 
cost  to  any  of  the  designated  sites.  Under  the  grant,  the  cost  of  the  equipment  and 
installation  was  funded  through  each  Partner's  budget  See  Attachment  F  to  review  the  list 
of  hardware  and  programming  that  was  made  available  at  no  cost  to  the  recipient. 

2.1  Overview  of  Year  One  and  Two  Site  Identification/Installation.  A  total 
of  316  sites  were  identified  by  each  partner,  243  in  Year  One  and  73  in  Year  Two.  These 
sites  included  17  that  were  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  They  were 
distributed  across  19  states  including:  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Tennessee,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  and  Washington.  See 
Attachment  G  for  a  complete  list  of  the  downlink  sites,  and  see  the  map  that  illustrates  the 
distribution  across  the  United  States. 

2.2  Equipment  Provided  to  Schools.  Each  designated  downlink  site  in  Year  One 
was  equipped  with  a  Ku-band  satellite  antenna  and  an  Audio- Video  Cart  which  included: 
television  monitor,  TI-IN  interface  device  (to  facilitate  interaction),  satellite  receiver, 
videotape  recorder,  telephone,  dot  matrix  printer,  and  electronic  writing  tablet  For  the 
Year  Two  sites,  dual-band  (C-Ku  band)  satellite  antennae  were  installed  instead  of  the 
fixed  Ku-band  ones  used  during  Year  One.  All  the  other  equipment  was  the  same  as 
installed  under  Year  One. 

2.3  Installation  Process.  The  identification  and  equipping  of  downlink  sites  involved 
a  multi-step  process  which  followed:  1)  approval  of  equipment  package  by  Board  of 
Governance  and  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  2)  establishment  of  selection  criteria  (i.e., 
50%  or  greater  of  Chapter  1  population  at  school),  3)  identification  of  sites  by  partners,  4) 
informing  sites  of  equipment  and  installation  package,  5)  contracting  with  each  site,  6) 
acquisition  and  installation  of  equipment,  and  7)  training  new  users  at  designated  sites. 

2.4  Selecting  Equipment.  The  selection  of  the  hardware  configuration  used  for 
installation  was  a  decision  voted  on  by  the  Board  of  Governance  and  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  For  example,  the  Board  voted  to  install  fixed  Ku-band  satellite 
systems  for  the  first  year.  Whereas,  the  second  year  they  voted  to  install  dual-band  (C-Ku- 
band  satellite  systems). 
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The  decision  to  install  fixed  Ku-band  systems  was  based  on  the  economics.  These  fixed 
sites  were  installed  less  expensively  than  dual-band  systems;  thus,  making  it  possible  for  a 
significantly  greater  number  of  downlink  sites  to  be  equipped.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  recognized  the  ability  to  serve  a  greater  number  of  sites  and  approved  this 
process.  / 

For  Year  Two,  dual-band  C-Ku-band  systems  were  selected  and  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  This  decision  was  directly  related  to  the  increase  in 
programming  available  to  schools  using  both  Ku-  and  C-band  satellite  transmissions. 
During  Year  Two,  the  emphasis  was  on  increasing  access  to  academic  resources  by 
providing  the  most  flexible  systems  to  sites. 

2.5  Guidelines  for  Selection  of  Sites.  High  schools  which  were  identified  to 
participate  in  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  Project  were  chosen  based  on  being 
educationally,  geographically  and  economically  disadvantaged  (over  40  %  were  Chapter  1). 
These  guidelines  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governance.  The  total  number  of  sites 
were  divided  up  among  the  Partners.  The  following  Table  outlines  the  site  allocation  by 
Partner. 


TABLE  ONE:  SITE  ALLOCATION  BY  PARTNER 


PARTNER 

University  of 
Alabama  at 
Tuscaloosa 

Western  Illinois 
University  at 
Macomb 

Mississippi  State 
University  at 
Starkville 

North  Carolina 
Department  of 
Public  Instruction 

TI-IN  Network  (86) 
Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA) 
Schools 


STATE 
Alabama 


Illinois 


Mississippi 


North  Carolina 


Colorado 
California 
New  Mexico 
Oregon 
Washington 
New  York 
Tennessee 

Texas  Education  Agency 
Education  Service  Center,  Region  20 


Arizona 
Oklahoma 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
New  Mexico 
Montana 
Nevada 
South  Dakota 
North  Dakota 


TOTAL  1988-89  = 


1988-89 
NUMBER  OF 
DOWNLINK  SITES 

56* 


52 


33 


18** 


14* 


v  u 


1 

15** 

2 
1 
1 

0 

37 

12 
243 


1989-9u 
NUMBER  OF 
DOWNLINK  SITES 

0 


23 


19 


0 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

18 
ifl 

TOTAL  1989-90  =  73 


♦56  sites  are  reflected  in  the  budget  One  was  an  Indian  School  physically  located  in  Arizona. 
••One  of  these  sites  reflected  a  Bureau  of  Indian  School  physically  located  in  this  state. 
♦••Three  additional  Indian  Schools  were  identified  in  Partner  States  whkh  brings  the  total  to  17. 
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2.5.1  Identification  of  Sites.  Each  Partner  worktd  in  conjunction  with  their  representative 
at  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  identify  sites.  The  selection  process  was  slightly 
different  across  each  Partner  depending  on  their  needs.  Nevertheless,  the  goal  of  providing 
a  significant  number  of  Chapter  1  schools  with  access  to  instruction  using 
telecommunications  media  remained  the  same. 

23.2.  Dlinois  State  Board  of  Education  and  Western  Dlinois  University  (ISBE  and 
WIU).  Western  Illinois  University  and  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  mailed  out  a 
Request  For  Proposal.  Any  school  in  Illinois,  which  wanted  to  be  considered,  was  required 
to  adhere  to  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  application  package.  Each  school  was  asked  to 
complete  an  application  and  sign  assurances  (see  Attachment  H).  All  applications  were 
reviewed  by  a  panel  at  the  Board  of  Education.  Schools  were  selected  based  on  objective 
criteria. 

23.3.  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instructi  >n  (NCDPI).  Sites  were  selected 
by  the  Department  based  on  their  high  level  of  interest  and  high  level  of  educational  need. 
Most  of  these  sites  were  identified  in  the  original  Star  Schools  proposal. 

23.4.  California  State  University  at  Chico  (CSU).  Sites  in  California  were  selected 
based  on  a  high  percentage  of  Chapter  1  student  population.  These  selection  decisions 
were  made  in  conjunction  with  TI-IN  Network' *,  Utilization  Specialist  who  was  responsible 
for  the  California  territory.  A  list  of  sites  was  provided  to  the  state  education  agency. 

23.6.  University  of  Alabama  (UofA).  Working  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  the  University  selected  sites  which  were  rural  and  oi  low  economic  status. 
Most  of  the  sites  had  Chapter  1  populations  averaging  50%  or  higher.  The  tint  preference 
for  site  selection  was  given  to  schools  which  had  participated  in  the  University's 
BioPreparatory  Program  These  sites  were  dispersed  across  the  state. 

23.7.  Mississippi  State  University  (MSU).  Sites  which  participated  were  part  of  the 
University's  PREP's  organization.  PREPS  was  a  quasi  non-profit,  service  organization  for 
which  schools  pay  subscriber  fees  to.  As  a  group*  PREPS  served  schools  by  providing 
evaluation  support  and  acting  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information.  Though  MSU  was 
responsible  for  working  with  the  schools  to  notify  them  that  they  were  selected,  the 
majority  of  the  schools  were  not  well  informed  about  the  project  at  the  time  of  installation. 
A  final  list  of  sites  was  provided  to  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Education  by  TI-IN. 

23.8.  Education  Service  Center,  Region  20  (ESC-20).  Schools  within  the  service  area 
of  Region  20  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  were  selected  to  participate  in  the  Project.  Schools 
selected  were  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged. 

23.9.  Texas  Education  Agency  (TEA).  TEA  issued  a  RFP  which  requested  that 
interested  schools  apply  if  they  wished  to  participate  in  the  Project.  Schools  were  selected 
based  on  geographic  location,  high  level  of  interest  in  participating,  and  high  economic  and 
educational  needs. 
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23.10.  TI-IN  Network,  Inc.  (TI-IN).  Sites  selected  across  several  states  were  identified 
in  the  original  Star  Schools  proposal.  Several  of  the  TI-IN  sites  were  allocated  to  and 
identified  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  During  the  first  year,  a  list  of  sites  for  each 
state  participating  in  the  Project  was  mailed  to  state  Department  of  Education  contacts  in 
all  19  states. 

2.6.  Preparing  Designated  Star  School  Sites  for  Project  Participation.  Tl- 

IN  staff  mailed  information  and  met  face-to-face  with  school  staff  to  review  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network.  The  terms  of  participation  were  clearly 
outlined  in  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  Fact  Sheet.  See  Attachment  F  for  this  Fact 
Sheet. 

2.6.1  Agreement  with  the  Site  (LEA's).  The  terms  of  participation,  as  established  by  the 
Board  of  Governance  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  policies,  were  clearly  outlined 
in  a  written  letter  of  agreement.  In  summary,  the  terms  of  participation  included  the 
following:  1)  integration  of  satellite  based  programming  into  the  school,  2)  student  and 
staff  participation  in  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  and  other  TI-IN  programming,  3) 
appointment  of  a  site  Facilitator  to  be  liaison  with  TI-IN,  4)  total  payment  of  $3,600  for 
fees  related  for  TI-IN  participation  in  Year  Two,  5)  regular  use  of  the  technology  to 
increase  access  to  programs,  6)  maintaining  an  inventory  list,  7)  installing  a  telephone  line 
and  paying  monthly  fees,  and  8)  non-use  of  the  equipment  for  the  intent  of  the  grant  may 
constitute  removal  and  relocation  to  another  site. 

Each  administrator,  superintendent  or  principal,  at  designated  Star  Schools  sites  was  mailed 
the  letter  of  agreement  The  school  administrator  was  asked  to  sign  his/her  name  to  verify 
that  they  were  committed,  and  understood  the  objectives  of  the  Project. 

2.7.  Equipment  Acquisition  and  Installation.  TI-IN  acquired  the  equipment  and 
contracted  to  install  the  hardware  at  each  school.  The  process  of  installation  involved  a 
survey  of  the  site  to  determine  the  location  and  installation  of  the  antenna;  cabling  the 
building;  installing  a  telephone  line;  and  testing  of  the  technology  installed  in  the  classroom 
(monitor,  satellite  receiver,  vcr  and  telephone  interaction). 

2.8.  Training  Users.  Upon  completion  of  the  installation,  both  face-to-face  training 
and  satellite-based  training  were  offered  to  each  site.  The  training  by  satellite  included:  1) 
Technical  Chientations  (how  to  use  the  equipment),  2)  New  Subscriber  Orientation 
(overview  of  programs  and  services),  and  3)  General  and  Course  Facilitator  Training. 

Both  modes  of  training  invoiveu  answering  subscriber  questions,  and  advising  them  on  how 
to  use  the  technology  and  implement  the  programming.  Reference  manuals,  a 
technical/equipment  manual  and  an  Opcraiiomd  Guidelines  were  mailed  to  each  site  for 
day-to-day  problem  solving. 

2.9  Cost  for  Schools.  TI-IN  United  Star  Network's  first  privity  was  to  serve  schools 
who  were  largely  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  The  j^rant  funded  the 
equipment  and  installation  for  each  designated  site.    TI-IN  Network,  Inc.,  ut,  an  in-kind 
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contribution  to  the  Project,  provided  at  no  cost  over  400  hours  a  year  of  staff  development 
training  for  each  site. 

In  turn,  each  school  was  required  to  provide  support  personnel  (a  site  Facilitator),  install  a 
telephone  line  and  pay  the  monthly  fee,  and  pay  $3,650  in  the  second  year  of  the  Project. 
The  first  year  of  participation,  fees  were  covered  by  the  grant  Since  the  funding  for 
equipment  and  participation  costs  were  generous,  the  strategy  for  retention  of  these  sites 
after  the  grant  period,  included  financial  ownership  in  the  Project  over  the  course  of  the 
Project 

All  programs  which  were  developed  and  broadcast  using  grant  funding  were  offered  at  no 
cost  to  designated  Star  School  sites.  As  TI-EJ  was  an  established  distance  learning 
provider  before  the  Star  Schools  partnership  (United  Star  Network)  was  formed;  each  site 
had  access  to  a  wide  range  of  enrichment,  staff  development  and  credit  courses 
immediately  upon  installation.  These  Star  Schools  designated  sites  had  access  to  any  TI-IN 
programming,  such  as  the  20  high  school  credit  courses  which  were  offered  over  and  above 
the  Star  Schools  funding.  Participation  in  any  of  the  credit  courses  required  a  fee  per 
student  per  course. 

2.10  Facilitator  Identification.  A  critical  link  in  the  operation  of  the  equipment  and 
programming  was  the  on-site  facilitator.  Each  site  was  requested  to  identify  an  adult  to 
serve  in  this  capacity  prior  to  the  installation  of  the  hardware.  The  facilitator  role  was 
established  as  the  liaison  between  the  site  and  TI-IN.  These  facilitators  were  typically 
responsible  for  the  following  tasks:  1)  reporting  technical  problems,  2)  monitoring  classes, 
3)  taking  attendance,  and  4)  managing  logistics  (i.e.,  duplicating  materials,  recording  grades, 
returning  hardware).  There  was  a  positive  correlation  between  how  organized,  efficient  and 
enthusiastic  the  Facilitator  was  with  the  successful  implementation  at  the  site. 

2.11  Equipment  Inventory  Records.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
fiscal  agent,  TI-IN,  along  with  each  partner,  developed  an  inventory  list  of  equipment  for 
each  site.  These  records  have  been  updated  three  times  during  the  Project.  See 
Attachment  K  to  review  the  most  up-to-date  list  of  sites  and  inventory  records. 


3.0  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DELIVERY  OF  INSTRUCT- 
IONAL PROGRAMMING 

IV  goal  of  increasing  access  to  educational  resources  in  the  critical  subjects  of  math, 
science  and  foreign  languages  required  the  development  and  broadcasting  of  programs. 
Program  development  was  accomplished  under  the  grant  by  all  of  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  partners.  Six  Partners  -University  of  Alabama,  California  State  University  Chico, 
Mississippi  State  University,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Western 
Illinois  University,  Education  Service  Center  Region  20/TI-IN  Network  -  used  existing 
broadcast  (uplink)  facilities  which  enabled  the  transmission  of  programs.  See  Attachment 
I  for  a  description  of  Programming  provided  by  Partners. 
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Collaborative  program  activities  were  accomplished  with  other  Star  Schools  funded  projects 
and  other  program  providers  when  feasible. 

3.1  Philosophy  of  Program  Development.  TI-IN  Network  had  been  a  program  provider 
prior  to  receiving  Star  Schools  funding.  TI-IN  offered  a  wide  range  of  existing 
programming  including:  20  student  credit  courses,  student  enrichment  programs,  subscriber 
training  programs,  and  over  400  hours  of  staff  development  programs.  Upon  installation  of 
equipment,  all  designated  Star  School  sites  had  access  to  these  offerings. 

Programs  developed  under  Star  Schools  expanded  rather  than  replicated  or  replaced  any  of 
the  on-going  TI-IN  Network,  Inc.  programming  options.  Under  Star  Schools  funding,  TI- 
IN  United  Star  Network  Partners  selected  programs  targeted  to  either  students  or  teachers 
in  the  subjects  of  math,  science  and  foreign  languages.  Each  programming  Parmer  selected 
programming  which  was  considered  exemplary.  All  programming  topics  were  agreed  upon 
by  the  Board  of  Governance.  These  were  designed  to  both  compliment  and  expand  the 
entire  programming  offering.  In  many  cases  the  program  offering  had  been  developed  for 
face-to-face  application  to  serve  a  small  population.  For  example,  UofA's  advanced 
science  program,  BioPrcparatory  Institute,  provided  training  to  rural  students  for  pre-college 
preparation  in  medical  studies. 

3.2  Cost  of  Programs  to  Sites.  Any  of  the  sites  designated  and  funded  under  Star 
Schools  were  eligible  to  participate  in  programs  at  no  additional  fees.  There  was  an 
exception  for  special  programs  which  required  cost  of  specialized  support  materials  or  if 
college  credit  was  processed. 

For  TI-IN  programs  offered  outside  the  Star  Schools  grant,  all  sites  could  participate  in  any 
course  for  the  standard  TI-IN  per  student  fee.  All  TI-IN  staff  development  and  student 
enrichment  programming  was  contributed  as  an  in-kind  contribution  to  the  Project;  hence 
all  Star  Schools  sites  participated  for  two  years  without  paying  the  standard  programming 
fees. 

3 J  Volume  of  Programming  and  Transponder  Used.  An  estimated  total  of  11,036 
program  hours  were  transmitted  over  the  two  years.  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
transmitted  over  2,600  hours  of  programming  on  GTE  SPACENET  II  satellite.  TI-IN 
Network,  Inc.  estimated  that  it  broadcast  an  additional  8,436  hours  of  programming  over 
the  two  year  period  for  its  programming. 

3.4  TI-IN  Staff  Provided  Technical  Assistance.  TI-IN  was  the  partner  with  the 
experience  in  programming  and  working  out  the  broadcast  logistics.  The  Project  staff  and 
other  TI-IN  personnel  provided  support  to  each  Partner.  Acting  as  program  and  technical 
consultants,  TI-IN  assisted  each  Partner  by:  scheduling  satellite  time,  developing,  planning 
and  implementing  timelines;  providing  production  support  and  advisement;  selecting 
presenters  or  instructors;  promoting  and  advertising  the  programs;  working  with  state 
certification  and  accreditation  staff;  and  registering  students. 
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3.5  Programming  Developed  by  University  of  Alabama  (UofA).  Over  500 
hours  of  programming  were  developed  and  broadcast  by  UofA  within  the  two  year  period. 
As  listed  below,  these  included  two  student  credit  courses  and  two  teacher  training 
programs.  Each  program  required  additional  programming  time  to  rollow-up  and  support 
the  curriculum  activities. 


Programs  were  developed  and  delivered  over  the  two  year  '  jriod  of  the  Project.  These 
programming  activities  include: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Course/Program 
Japanese  I 


Audience 


High  School  Students 


Anatomy  and  Physiology  High  School  Students 
(BIOPREP  PROGRAM) 


BIOPREP  Teacher 
Institute 


High  School  Teachers 


Broadcast 

Fall  1989 
Spring  1990 

Fall  1989 
Spring  1990 

Spring  1989 
Fall  1989 


4.      BIOPREP  Summer 
Teacher  Institute 


High  School  Teachers 


Spring  1990 
June  1990 

June/July  1989 


3.5.1  Development  of  Direct  Student  Courses.  In  Spring  1989,  instructional  development 
activities  began  and  included:  1)  identification  of  instructors  for  student  courses  in  the  fall, 
2)  selection  of  textbook  and  materials,  3)  scheduling  of  satellite  time  for  both  the  summer 
and  fall  programs,  4)  designing  lesson  plans  for  both  the  fall  and  summer  offerings,  and  5) 
beginning  the  process  for  certification  of  the  Japanese  and  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
instructors.  In  addition,  a  30  second  videotape  and  a  video  logo  were  produced.  The 
videotape  was  designed  to  promote  the  program  offerings  that  were  scheduled  for  Spring 
and  Summer.  The  promotion  was  broadcast  over  the  network. 

Project  staff  worked  closely  with  the  Director  of  the  BioPrep  Program  to  work  out  the 
logistics  of  certification,  scheduling,  etc.  In  preparation  for  this  programming,  the  BioPrep 
Department  worked  with  the  Television  Broadcast  Department  to  schedule  studio  time  and 
space. 

3.5.2  Identification  of  Personnel.  In  February  1989,  candidates  for  the  Japanese  I  and 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  courses  underwent  screen  tests.  Based  on  the  review  of  the 
screen  test  and  educational  credentials,  two  instructors  were  selected. 

Mr.  Sukero  Ito,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Critical  Language  Center  at  The  University  of 
Alabama's  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Instructor  of  Japanese,  was  selected  to  teach 
the  Japanese  I  course  scheduled  for  the  1989-90  school  year.  Mrs.  Marilyn  Stephens,  a 
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master  BioPrep  science  teacher  teaching  full-time  at  Tuscaloosa  County  High  School, 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  was  willing  to  return  to  the  University  full  time  to  pursue  a  doctoral 
degree  in  science  education.  At  the  same  time  she  accepted  an  offer  to  teach  the  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  course  for  Star  Schools  during  the  1989-90  school  year. 

Dr.  Sukero  Ito  attended  the  41st  Annual  Meeting  for  the  Association  of  Asian  Studies  in 
Washington,  D.C.  during  the  week  of  March  13-17,  1989.  He  met  with  Dr.  Eleanor 
Jordon,  his  colleague  from  Cornell  University,  and  others  involved  in  the  teaching  of 
Japanese. 

Mr.  Gary  Moore,  an  advanced  graduate  student  in  the  College  of  Communication,  was 
appointed  as  a  half-time  graduate  assistantship  to  develop  computer-based  instructional 
materials  for  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  course.  Mr.  Moore  had  successfully  developed 
similar  materials  for  the  College.  His  appointment  continued  through  the  second  semester 
of  the  1989-90  academic  year. 

The  BioPrep  Program  established  a  working  task  force  to  outline  the  course  plan  and 
syllabus  for  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  course.  The  instructor  began  the  detailed 
translation  of  the  existing  course  into  one  to  be  conducted  via  television.  This  group 
consisted  of  Dr.  Larry  Rainey,  Director  the  University's  BioPrep  Program,  Dr.  Linda 
Olivet,  Association  Professor  of  Nursing  who  serves  as  a  consultant  to  the  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  course,  Mrs.  Marilyn  Stephens,  Mrs.  Johnnie  Skinner,  a  graduate  research 
assistant  in  science  education,  and  Mr.  Gary  Moore. 

The  Spring  of  1989  was  spent  identifying  and  training  Japanese  I  and  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  Instructors.  Each  instructor  began  working  with  TI-IN's  Program  Manager  to 
establish  timelines  and  procedures  required  to  deliver  the  course  in  Fall  1989.  Numerous 
planning  sessions  were  held  between  TI-IN  and  the  University  of  Alabama  staff.  In 
August,  the  Instructors  attended  a  teacher  workshop  in  San  Antonio  with  the  other  TI-IN 
teachers. 

During  the  Spring  1989,  the  University's  studio  was  equipped  with  the  necessary  hardware 
that  assured  the  uplink  would  be  compatible  to  TI-IN's  system  Equipment  was  installed 
to  enable  live,  interactive  programs. 

The  curriculum  and  media  for  each  class  was  modified  and  adapted  for  distance  learning. 
Each  teacher  developed  a  curriculum  guide,  lesson  plans  and  enrichment  materials. 

3i'.3  Support  and  Management  System  for  Student  Courses.  Space  was  allocated  for  a 
course  management  office  to  support  the  instruction  of  the  Japanese  I  and  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  courses  which  were  broadcast  to  registered  sites.  Changes  and  additions  were 
made  to  support  the  Japanese  class.  Special  events  and  guest  speakers  were  incorporated 
into  both  the  Japanese  and  Anatomy  and  Physiology  classes.  Three  telephone  lines,  two 
computers,  a  rotation  of  work-study  students,  a  course  manager  and  a  volunteer  all  settled 
into  a  space  designated  for  the  course  management  office.  This  allowed  facilitators  of  the 
Japanese  and  Anatomy  and  Physiology  classes  at  TI-IN  sites  to  reach  a  teaching  assistant 
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throughout  the  day.  They  received  information  at  any  time  about  student  grades  or  missing 
assignments,  as  the  information  was  computerized. 

Several  changes  and  additions  were  made  to  Japanese  I  in  Spring  1990.  A  new  Facilitator 
Reporting  Form  was  adopted  which  standardized  weekly  assignments  and  the  way  that 
information  was  reported,  thus  allowing  for  more  efficient  data  entry.  Weekly  lesson  plans, 
were  transmitted  by  satellite  using  hardcopy  distribution. 

Classes  were  organized  into  three  groups  which  rotated  being  on-air,  making  a  cassette  tape 
of  each  student  translating  English  into  Japanese,  and  calling  for  assistance  on  the  Japanese 
Hot  Line  (office  hours  were  form  3:00  -  4:00PM  CT).  A  comment  form  for  evaluating  the 
tape  was  used  and  returned  to  each  student  with  the  tape.  Approximately  one  third  of  the 
homework  was  returned  to  the  course  management  office  for  grading  as  a  means  of 
evaluating  written  language  skills.  Homework  and  test  grading  was  returned  to  the 
facilitator  along  with  answer  keys  for  the  exercise  sheets. 

Handouts  were  developed  to  assist  students  with  the  dialogues  by  offering  a  study  sheet 
with  the  Japanese  sentences,  the  English  literal  and  idiomatic  translations.  Students  found 
this  a  valuable  study  tool  as  friends  and  family  who  did  not  know  Japanese  were  able  to 
help  them  study.  A  glossary  of  the  50  American  states,  as  written  in  Katakana,  was 
developed  by  the  teaching  assistant 

3 .5.4  Accreditation  of  Classes.  In  states  where  formal  distance  learning  applications  were 
required,  approvals  were  sought  These  states  included  Texas  and  Oregon.  TI-IN  Project 
staff  processed  these  applications. 

3.5.5  Certification.  Teachers,  who  instructed  via  TI-IN,  were  certified  in  states  where 
students  were  registered  TI-IN  staff  worked  with  each  instructor  and  state  agency  to 
process  certification  applications  in  states  where  students  registered.  As  an  in-kind 
contribution,  TT-IN  paid  for  the  certification  application  materials. 

3.5.6  Registration  of  Students.  To  iiromote  the  registration  of  students  in  Japanese  and 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  each  site  was  mailed  a  flyer  about  the  courses.  In  addition,  a 
description  was  listed  in  the  TI-IN  Program  Guide.  Though  first  preference  was  given  to 
designated  Star  School  sites,  all  TI-IN  subscribing  sites  were  invited  to  enroll  students.  A 
total  of  454  students  participated  in  the  classes.  233  Japanese  students  were  enrolled,  a 
total  of  221  Anatomy  and  Physiology  students  were  enrolled.  See  Attachment  J  to  review 
the  list  of  participants  by  site. 

35.7  Japanese  Course.  During  the  last  two  weeks  in  March,  the  Japanese  students 
participated  in  special  events  associated  with  the  Sakura  (Cherry  Blossom)  Festival 
celebrated  annually  in  Tuscaloosa.  Special  programs  were  developed  including  a  martial 
arts  demonstration  and  lecture,  a  display  of  the  kimonos  from  the  Kentucky  Museum 
exhibit,  a  lecture  on  the  kimono  as  an  art  form  and  the  ancient  and  contemporary 
significance  of  wearing  kimonos,  hands-on  demonstrations  of  Japanese  cooking,  a 
discussion  of  Japanese  pottery,  and  identification  of  special  characteristics  of  this  Japanese 
art  style. 
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Students  were  asked  to  take  notes  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  selected  their  favorite  topic 
and  wrote  a  short  essay  explaining  what  students  had  learned.  Approximately,  60  TI-IN 
students  from  seven  schools  spent  March  31  in  Tuscaloosa  participating  in  the  Sakura 
Festival.  Tours  of  the  campus  and  studio  were  held,  followed  by  a  Japanese  lunch  at  the 
Ferguson  Center,  and  a  trip  to  the  mall  to  enjoy  exhibits,  folk  dancing,  martial  arts  and 
calligraphy  demonstrations. 


Japanese  I 

Mondays  -  Fridays 
9:00AM  Central  CH44  T21 
Grade  Level:  9  -  12 
Prerequisite:  None 
Credit  1  unit 


Emphasis  was  placed  on  tfc»  '^oken  aspects  of  language  learning.  Students  were  trained  in 
the  basic  skills  of  listening  comprehension  and  of  speaking  the  language  correctly.  The 
Japanese  writing  system  using  KANJI  (characters  of  Chinese  origin)  was  introduced 
gradually  with  reading/writing  practices  also  were  conducted. 

3.5.8  Anatomy  and  Physiology  Course.  During  1989-90  school  year,  this  program 
interacted  a  wide  range  of  medical  experts.  These  medical  professionals  were  used  to 
enrich  the  class. 


Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Mondays  -  Fridays 

11:00AM  Central    CH44  T21 

Grade  Level:  10  -  12 

Prerequisite:  Biology  (Physics  and/or  Chemistry  recommended) 
Credit:         1  Unit 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  was  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  intricacy  and  beauty  of 
the  human  body  in  health  and  disease;  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  application  of  basic 
science  concepts  (e.g.  biology,  chemistry,  physics)  to  the  study  of  the  human  body;  and  to 
facilitate  the  development  and  enhancement  of  their  problem-solving  and  critical-thinking 
skills.  The  course  was  designed  as  a  hands-cn,  laboratory-based  science,  guiding  students 
through  a  series  of  carefully  structured  exercises  involving  actual  medical  case  histories. 
Using  ,  both  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning  processes,  students  studied  all  the  major 
systems  of  the  body,  both  anatomically  and  functionally,  health  and  nutrition,  disease 
processes,  health  implications  of  various  life-styles,  and  the  major  elements  of  the  health 
care  system. 
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3.5.9  Staff  Development  Courses.  A  twelve-hour  BioPrep  Teacher  Institute  began 
the  Spring  1989  and  was  offered  in  Spring  1990  as  well.  The  following  is  an  outline  of 
the  topics  covered  in  the  Institute. 


DATE 


TIME 


TOPIC 


January  11 
February  5 
February  19 


March  5 

March  19 
April  2 
April  16 
April  30 
May  14 


3:30  -  4:00PM  CT 
3:30  -  5:00PM  CT 
3:30  -  5:00PM  CT 


3:30  -  5:00PM  CT 
4:15  -  5:00PM  CT 
3:30  -  5:00PM  CT 
3:30  -  4:30PM  CT 
3:30  -  4:30PM  CT 
3:30  -  4:30PM  CT 
3:30  -  4:30PM  CT 


Japanese  Facilitator  Session 
Touchstones  Discussions 

Social  Studies:      "Spirituals   and  the  Blues: 

Expressions  of  African-American   Reality"  in 

recognition  of  Black  History  Month 

Chemistry:  Lab  Procedures  and  Safety 

Physics:  Experimental  Methods 

DNA:  Introduction  to  Cloning 

Nursing  Careers 

Senior  English 

Biology 

Senior  Math 


BioPrep  Teacher  Institute 

(All  Content  Area  Teachers,  Grades  9  -  12) 

June  13  -  June  29 

Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  1:00PM  -  5:15PM  CDT  CH  36  T21 
July  5  and  July  6  1:00PM  -  3:00PM  CDT  CH  36  T21 

Registration  Deadline:  June  1,  1989 

This  Program  was  repeated  in  Spring  1990. 

The  first  BioPrep  Teacher  Institute  coincided  with  the  annual  summer  teacher  workshops  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  involved  all  four  "core"  disciplines,  English, 
Social  Studies,  Science  and  Math,  as  well  as  enrichment  topics. 

The  focal  point  of  the  English  section  was  the  senior  level  English  course.  Training  in  the 
Advanced  Placement  of  English  curriculum  was  stressed,  as  well  as  ways  to  integrate 
components  into  any  English  class.  CZM  Associates  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  conducted 
training  sessions  for  teachers  wishing  to  learn  how  to  conduct  special  discussion  classes. 
These  classes  addressed  a  variety  of  classroom  and  instructional  objectives  by  featuring 
excerpts  and  translations  from  classic  works  of  Western  thought. 

Topics  in  American  Government  and  Economics  were  featured  in  the  Social  Studies 
section.  In  addition,  segments  of  two  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Teacher 
Institutes  which  were  being  conducted  on  the  University  of  Alabama  campus  that  summer 
were  aired.  The  topics  for  these  Institutes  were  "Latin  American  Society  and  Culture  in 
the  Changing  World:  Its  Significance  for  the  United  States"  and  "  The  Constitution  and 
the  South." 
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An  overview  of  the  BioPrep  math  curriculum  was  featured,  with  a  focus  on  approaches  to 
teaching  problem-solving  and  critical-thinking  skills.  The  senior  Advanced  Math  course 
was  discussed,  combining  aspects  of  Algebra  review,  Trigonometry,  Pie-Calculus,  and 
special  topics. 

For  Science,  two  areas  of  concentrated  training  provided: 

1.  Strategies  for  teaching  the  senior  Anatomy  and  Physiology  course.  Sessions 
were  primarily  for  teachers  wishing  to  teach  the  course  using  problem  based 
curriculum.  Some  training  was  provided  for  schools  enrolling  students  in  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  course. 

2.  An  introduction  to  basic  Recombinant  DNA  laboratory  techniques  for  high 
school  Biology.  David  Micklos,  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Laboratory,  and 
University  of  Alabama  professors  introduced  topics  and  lab  strategies  for 
schools  wishing  to  introduce  this  important  topic  into  their  curriculum. 
Subsequent  sessions  during  the  1989-90  academic  year  was  followed-up  on 
these  activities. 

The  four  hour  BioPrep  Teacher  Summer  Institute  was  scheduled  and  offered  on  June  11  - 
22,  Mondays  -  Fridays,  10:00AM  -  Noon,  Channel  36,  GTE  Spacenet  H,  Transponder  21. 


DATE 


TIME 


June  13  -  15  1 

June  20  -  22  1 

June  27  -  29  1 

July  5-6  1 

July  11-13  1 

July  18-20  1 

July  25  -  27  1 


00PM 
00PM 
00PM 
00PM 
00PM 
00PM 
00PM 


3:00PM 
3:00PM 
3:00PM 
3:00PM 
3:00PM 
3:00PM 
3:00PM 


CDT, 
CDT, 
CDT, 
CDT, 
CDT, 
CDT, 
CDT, 


CH36 
CH36 
CH36 
CH36 
CH36 
CH36 
CH36 


BioPrep  Teacher  Institute  (Follow-up  to  Summer  Institute) 

October  16  4:00PM  -  7:00PM  CDT  CH36  T21 
October  23  4:00PM  -  7:00PM  CDT  CH36  T21 
November  6  4:00PM  -  7:00PM  CST  CH44  T21 
November  13  4:00PM  -  7:00PM  CST  CH44  T21 

These  sessions  were  held  for,  but  not  restricted  to,  participants  of  the  Summer  1989 
BioPrep  Teacher  Institute.  Training  cntinued  on:  1)  conducting  special  discussion  classes 
featuring  excerpts  and  translations  from  classic  works;  2)  incorporating  basic  Recombinant 
DNA  laboratory  techniques  into  high  school  Biology  classes;  and  3)  teaching  the  course  of 
Anatomy  &  Physiology  using  the  University  of  Alabama's  problem-based  curriculum.  (12 
hours) 
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3.6  California  State  University,  Chico  (CSU).  Chico  was  the  first  partner  to 
develop  and  broadcast  Star  Schools  programming.  They  began  in  January  1989.  Chico 
identified  and  contracted  with  the  faculty  to  develop  and  deliver  over  350  hours  of  college 
credit  courses  for  teachers.  These  academic  courses  originated  from  the  CSU  uplink 
stages.  CSU  was  an  experienced  provider  of  satellite-based  instruction.  Faculty  utilized 
the  instructional  media  service  to  design  specialized  graphics  for  the  courses.  All 
coordination  of  handouts,  program  scheduling,  and  registration  was  handled  by  the  TI-1N 
Project  staff. 

In  a&Jition  to  the  college  credit  courses,  the  Partners  in  Professional  Growth  Program  were 
developed  and  broadcast.  The  orientation  sessions  for  this  program  were  delivered  durvag 

the  foofax. 

3.6.1  Programs  Developed.  A  total  of  four  college  credit  courses  plus,  those  grouped 
under  the  PARTNERS  in  Professional  Growth  programs  were  offered  from  January  1989 
through  Spring  1990.  These  programs  included:  Curriculum  Development;  Staff 
Development:  The  How  To's,  Home  School  Communications;  Mainstreaming;  Introduction 
to  Consultation  for  Special  Educators;  PARTNERS  in  Professional  Growth. 

3.6.2  College  Credit  for  Teachers.  The  college  courses  were  developed  by  the  College 
of  Education  at  CSU.  These  were  courses  that  were  identified  to  help  work  with  students 
with  special  education  needs.  CSU  developed  a  policy  which  allowed  students,  who  earned 
credit,  to  apply  those  units  toward  a  Masters  Degree  in  foreign  language  instruction. 

3.6.3  Program  for  Beginning  Teachers.  The  PARTNERS  in  Professional  Growth 
Program  was  a  series  of  college  credit  courses  developed  exclusively  to  meet  the  needs  of 
beginning  teachers.  The  induction  program  involved  beginning  teachers  at  each  site 
teaming  up  with  a  tenured  teacher.  This  peer  counseling  model  hi»d  been  piloted  face-to- 
face  during  the  1987-88  year.  Because  the  program  was  so  successful,  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  believed  that  adapting  the  curriculum  model  for  televised  instruction  enabled  a 
greater  number  of  beginning  teachers  to  participate.  With  the  shortest  of  qualified  teachers, 
retention  of  beginning  teachers  in  rural  schools  across  the  country  was  believed  to  be 
critical. 

3.6.4  Program  Descriptions.  The  programs  broadcast  were  listed  and  detailed  below. 
Partners  in  Professional  Growth. 

Beginning  teachers  were  matched  with  experienced  teachers  who  were  trained  in  peer 
coaching  techniques.  Peer  coaches  earned  five  units  of  university  credit  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  program  requirements.  Beginning  teachers  earned  four  units  of  university 
credit  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  program  requirements. 

EDUC  xxx:*    Induction  for  Beginning  Teachers  (4  units) 
EDUC  xxx:*    Coaching  Teachers  to  Higher  Levels  of 
Effectiveness  (5  splits) 
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Instructor:  Dr.  Victoria  Bernhardt 

Registration  Deadline:     First  Class  Meeting 
Registration  Fees  to  Enroll  in  College  Credit: 
4  units  $200.00;  5  units  $250.00 

August  26*  9:30AM-  2:30PM  CDT  CH36  T21 
September  9*     9:30AM  -  2:30PM  CDT    CH36  T21 

'"Peer  Coaches  trained  during  these  sessions. 

Coaching  Teachers  to  Higher  Levels  of  Effectiveness.  These  sessions  were  designed  to 
train  experienced  teachers  how  to  be  on-site  peer  coaches.  Participants  used  a  synthesis  of 
the  research  on  professional  teaching  to  identify  teacher  strengths  and  areas  for  growth. 
They  practiced  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  skills  vital  to  the  conferencing  and  coaching 
process  which  were  specifically  designed  to  provide  the  greatest  opportunity  for  improved 
teaching  and  long-term  internalization  of  successful  professional  teaching  skills. 

October  7       9:30AM-  2:00PM  CDT    CH36  T21 

Classroom  Management:  Creating  a  Positive  Classroom  Environment  This  session 
focused  on  teachers'  verbal  responses  to  student  behavior  and  th;  impact  of  those  responses 
on  the  learning  environment.  The  learning  skills  presented  were  designed  to  increase 
motivation  as  well  as  decrease  confrontation.  Participants  practiced  verbal  interactions 
which  were  designed  to  lead  students  in  a  more  positive  and  constructive  direction,  while 
reducing  the  number  and  severity  of  confrontations  when  dealt  with  off-task  or 
inappropriate  student  behavior.  Examples  deal  with  both  instructional  and  behavioral 
interactions  as  well  as  home-school  communications. 

November  4      9:30AM  -  2:00PM  CST    CH36  T21 

Developing  and  Implementing  a  Discipline  Plan.  Teacher  discipline  styles  ranged  from 
power-keeping  to  power-sharing  and  power-giving.  Participants  evaluated  their  current  style 
of  classroom  discipline.  Various  theorists  and  educators'  approaches  to  classroom 
management  weie  examined.  By  comparing  their  own  discipline  style  to  the  management 
approaches  presented,  participants  gaintd  additional  strategies,  increasing  the  number  of 
options  for  responding  to  negative  student  behavior. 

December  2      9:30AM  -  2:00PM  CST    CH36  T21 

Classroom  Management:  Understanding  Your  Power  and  How  to  Use  It.  The  focus  of 
this  session  was  on  how  successful  teachers  exert  their  power  as  professional  teachers. 
Participants  explored  and  identified  their  talent  in  the  areas  of  humor,  nonconfrontation, 
fairness,  and  congruence.  They  learned  skills  to  support  the  use  of  their  talents  as  each 
worked  with  whole  groups  and  individuals  in  the  classroom. 

Please  Note:    Partners  in  Professional  Growth  continued  in  the  spring  semester  with  the 
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following  topics:  Time  Management  (Jan.  6),  Coaching  Teachers  to  Higher  Levels  of 
Effectiveness  (Jan.  20),  Student  Evaluation  and  Motivation  (Feb.  3),  Teaching  Students 
Who  are  at  Risk  (March  3),  Conferencing  Skills  with  Parents  and  Colleagues  (April  7),  and 
Teacher  as  Instructional  Leader  (May  5). 

College  Credit  Courses 

EDUC  241:  Mainstreaming  (3  Units) 

Tuesdays 

6:00PM  -  8:50PM  CDT* 

Channel  36,  Transponder  21 

August  29  -  December  19 

*Daylight  Savings  Time  ends  on  October  29,  1989 

Instructor  Joni  Samples 

Registration  Deadline:  First  Class 

Registration  Fee  to  Enroll  in  College  Credit:  $150.00 

This  course  provided  an  overview  of  federal  and  state  requirements  regarding  the 
exceptional  child.  Focus  was  on  practical  knowledge,  skills,  and  instructional  practices  for 
teaching  handicapped  students  in  the  regular  classroom. 

EDUC  348D:  Introduction  to  Consultation  for  Special  Educators 
(1  Unit) 

Saturdays 

11:00AM  -  5:00PM  CDT 
Channel  36,  Transponder  21 
September  16,  30  and  October  14 

Instructors:    Mary  Chihak  Jensen,  Ph.D.,  Jeannette  Daniel,  M.A. 

Registration  Deadline:  First  Class 

Registration  Fee  to  Enroll  in  College  Credit:  $50.00 

Special  educators  nationwide  who  have  experimented  with  forms  of  indirect  service  to 
exceptional  students  through  consultation  with  regular  classroom  teachers.  This  course 
presented  a  model  for  a  co-equal  consulting  relationship  and  guided  participants  through  the 
application  of  the  model  to  their  own  school  settings. 

Session  I:  Rationale  for  indirect  service  mof in  special  education;  overview  of 
alternate  models;  research  and  commentaries,  arguments  for  and  against  indirect  service 
models;  triadic  model  of  consultation;  process  of  collaboration  -  establishing  rapport  and 
contracting  with  consultants. 

Session  II:  Readiness  for  change;  process  of  collaboration  -  interaction  patterns,  data 
gathering,  feedback;  diagnosis  and  problem-solving. 
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Session  ID:  Evaluation  and  redesign  in  consultation;  resources  for  consultants;  the  Great 
Debate  -  Direct  or  Indirect  Service  for  Exceptional  Students? 

Text:  None  required;  course  handouts  were  mailed  to  registered  students.  Additional 
readings  were  recommended. 

EDUC  335T:   Foreign/Second  Language  Education:  Testing  and  Assessment  Practices 

(3  Units) 

Thursdays 

6:00PM  -  8:50PM  CDT* 
Channel  36,  Transponder  21 

August  31  -  December  14  (excluding  holiday:  November  23) 
*Daylight  Savings  Time  ends  on  October  29,  1989 
Instructor  Dr.  Hilda  Hernandez 

Registration  Deadline:  First  Class 

Registration  Fee  to  Enroll  in  College  Credit:  $150.00 

This  course  was  designed  for  foreign  and  second  language  teachers  interested  in  the 
measurement  of  language  skills  and  proficiency.  Teachers  explored  different  formats  for 
assessing,  as  well  as  diagnosing  and  evaluating  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
skills.  These  included  model  testing  techniques  which  incorporate  contextualized  formats 
and  natural  language.  Teachers  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  a  variety  of  assessment 
instruments  and  techniques  (formal  and  informal),  and  to  apply  new  insights  in  the 
development  of  materials  for  their  own  classroom  use. 

The  College  of  Education  at  California  State  University,  Chico,  offered  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree  program  with  emphasis  in  Foreign  Language  Education.  This  course  applied 
towards  that  program. 

3.7  Education  Service  Center,  Region  20  (ESC-20).  ESC-20  was  the  primary 
provider  of  TI-IN  programming.  TI-IN  and  Region  20  had  formed  a  working  partnership 
in  1985  at  the  inception  of  TI-IN  Network.  In  addition  to  on-going  programming  activities 
developed  prior  to  Star  Schools,  ESC-20  developed  800  hours  of  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  programming.  These  were  credit  and  non-credit  programs  targeted  for  students. 
Three  high  school  credit  courses-Algebra  n,  Spanish  III,  Physical  Science-were  developed. 
Three  non-credit  student  Institutes  for  math,  science  and  foreign  language  careers  were 
offered. 

3.7.1  Development  of  Academic  Student  Courses.  The  first  courses  taught  were  Algebra 
I  and  Physical  Science  during  Summer  1989.  These  were  developed  from  Fall  1988 
through  Spring  1989.  Original  plans  included  the  development  of  a  French  in  class 
however,  these  plans  were  canceled  due  to  low  enrollment.  Both  Physical  Science  and 
Spanish  III  were  broadcast  during  1989-90  school  year,  too.  Spanish  HI  was  a  newly 
developed  course  while,  Physical  Science  had  been  field  tested  during  S;unmer  1989. 
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3.7.2.  Identification  of  Teachers.  Teachers  were  selected  by  February  1989.  Each 
candidate  was  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  a  screen  test  and  their  credentials.  The  Algebra  II 
teacher,  Fritz  Norman,  was  an  existing  math  certified  TI-IN  teacher.  David  Marshall  was 
hired  to  instruct  the  Physical  Science  class.  Susan  Altgelt  was  an  experienced  TI-IN 
Spanish  teacher.  She  was  hired  to  develop  and  teach  Spanish  in. 

3.7.3  Curriculum  Development.  The  curriculum  for  Spanish  III  was  written  and 
approved  by  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Education  during  Summer  1989.  Since  TI-IN 
had  devised  a  plan  for  Algebra  II,  these  curriculum  guides  were  revised  and  modified. 

3.7.4  Using  a  Videodisc  with  Physical  Science.  The  Physical  Science  class  was  unique 
in  its  videodisc  component  The  Physical  Science  curriculum  was  approved  by  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  and  developed  by  the  Texas  Learning  Technologies  Group  (TLTG). 
This  highly  researched  and  tested  curriculum,  included  a  manual  and  an  integrated 
videodisc  component  rather  than  a  textbook.  Typically  this  application  was  used  in  a  face- 
to-face  classroom. 

Delivering  this  curriculum  by  satellite  was  an  experiment  for  both  TLTG  and  TI-IN. 
Modifications  for  Star  Schools  included:  1)  training  of  the  TI-IN  teacher  in  the  curriculum 
and  use  of  the  videodisc,  2)  installation  of  the  necessary  equipment  in  the  studio,  and  3) 
using  the  TI-IN  teacher  as  the  sole  operator  of  the  videodisc  with  each  student  receiving 
the  manual.  The  video  segments  and  branching  questions  were  designed  to  provide 
examples  of  complex  and/or  dangerous  laboratory  concepts.  This  was  an  excellent  tool  for 
the  TI-IN  teacher. 

3.7.5  Development  of  the  Career  Guidance  and  Foreign  Language  Institutes.  Two 
guidance  programs  were  developed  to  prove  students  information  on  careers  in  math  and 
science.  Jo  Ellen  Leinbach  was  hired  to  moderate  and  develop  the  series  which  was 
twenty  hours  (ten  math  and  ten  for  science)  long.  In  the  second  year,  the  series  was 
reduced  to  five  hours  (5  hours  for  Math  and  5  hours  for  Science). 

The  Guidance  Counseling  Institutes  in  Math  and  Science  included  the  development  of  the 
curriculum.  Remote,  on-site  shoots  of  10  individuals  in  different  careers  or  daily  living 
situations  involving  math  and  science  were  completed  and  included  in  the  course  content. 

The  10  scheduled  hours  of  the  Foreign  Language  Alternatives  Laboratory  were  taught.  The 
instructor  designed  the  course  so  as  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  learning  a  foreign 
language  in  our  world  today.  Vignettes  illustrating  the  use  of  the  language  in  different 
every-day  settings  were  developed.  One  of  these  included  an  interview  with  a  bilingual 
Federal  Judge  and  "mock"  legal  proceedings  in  English  and  Spanish.  Living  in  a  foreign 
language  country  was  explained  by  the  Experiment  in  International  Living. 


3.7.6  Courses  and  Institutes.  Below  lists  the  specific  courses  and  Institutes. 
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SUMMER  1989  STUDENT  COURSES 


ALGEBRA  fl 


Grade  Levels:  9-12 

Prerequisites:  Algebra  I  (with  either  concurrent  enrollment  or  completion  of  Geometry) 
Credit:         1  unit 


June  12  -  August  8 

Mondays  and  Fridays         9:00  AM  -  11:45  AM  CDT  CH  36  T21 

12:30  PM  -  3:30  PM  CDT  CH  36  T21 
Tues/Weds/Thurs  9:00  AM  -  12:30  PM  CDT  CH  36  T21 


Algebra  n  extended,  enriched,  and  reinforced  concepts  introduced  in  Algebra  I.  The 
emphasis  was  on  the  structure  of  Algebra  with  some  applications.  Foundations  for 
Trigonometry,  Precalculus,  and  Analytical  Geometry  was  continued. 

Topics  addressed  included  properties  of  real  numbers,  equations  and  inequalities,  functions 
and  their  graphs,  polynomials,  rational  algebraic  expressions,  roots  and  exponents,  quadratic 
functions  and  equations,  exponential  and  log  functions,  sequences  and  series,  matrices,  and 
trigonometric  functions. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  (LAB  REQUIRED) 


Grade  Levels:  9-12 
Prerequisites:  None 
Credit:  1  unit 


Summer  Schedule 


June  12  -  August  8 

Mondays  9:00  AM  -  12:30  PM  CDT  CH44  T21 

1:00  PM  -  3:30  PM  CDT  CH44  T21 
Tues/Wed/Thurs  9:00  AM  -  12:30  PM  CDT  CH44  T21 

Fridays  9:00  AM  -  12:30  PM  CDT  CH44  T21 

1:00  PM  -  3:15  PM  CDT  CH44  T21 


Fall  Schedule 


Mondays  -  Fridays  1:30PM  CDT    CH  36  T21 

The  Physical  Science  course  provided  for  the  study  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Major  goals 
for  this  laboratory  course  were:  1)  to  prepare  students  for  academic  and  professional 
advancement  in  t  ie  sciences,  2)  to  increase  scientific  literacy  with  emphasis  on  science, 
technology,  and  society,  3)  to  prepare  students  for  improved  living  and  coping  with  an 
increasingly  technological  world. 
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Students  were  taught  using  sequenced  curriculum,  developed  and  researched  by  she  Texas 
Learning  Technologies  Group.  Interesting  and  highly  motivating  vignettes,  which  illustrate 
scientific  principles  were  infused  into  each  lesson  by  integration  of  videodisc  technology 
Forty  percent  of  this  course  included  laboratory  exercises. 

Spanish  HI 

Mondays  -  Fridays 
2:30PM  Central    CH  36  T21 
Grade  Levels:    10  -  12 
Prerequisites:  Spanish  I  and  ll 
Credit:  1  unit 

This  course  emphasized  vocabulary  development,  reading  comprehension,  further 
development  of  oral  skills,  and  simple  composition.  Basic  grammar  structures  were 
reviewed,  including  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods  and  simple  and  compound  tenses,  as 
well  as  more  advanced  grammar  structures.  Students  were  introduced  to  the  poetry  and 
prose  of  well-known  Latin  American  and  Spanish  authors  both  adapted  for  classroom  use 
and  using  original  test.  Further  study  of  Spanish  culture  and  history  was  included. 


3*7.7  Enrichment  Programming.  The  Guidance  Counseling  Institutes  in  Mathematics  and 
Science  addressed  the  following  topics  and  possible  career  ignettes:  color  (interior 
designer,  visual  artist,  light  technician);  light  (photographer,  electrical  engineer,  scientist 
who  works  with  lasters);  body  machine  (podiatrist,  beautician);  computers  (professor  of 
computer  science,  computer  programmer,  electrical  engineer);  and  daily  living  (parent, 
homemaker).  The  Guidance  Counseling  Institutes  in  Math  and  Science  were  offered  for 
ten  hours  each  in  Year  One  but  shortened  to  five  hours  each  in  Year  Two. 

The  Foreign  Language  Alternatives  Lab  introduced  students  to  the  languages  of  Spanish, 
French,  Latin  and  Japanese. 


Below  lists  the  specific  schedule  for  fall  and  spring. 
Guidance  Counseling  Institute  in  Science 
Thursdays 

2:30  -  3:30PM  CDT 
Channel  52,  GTE  Spacenet  n,  T22 
October  5  -  November  2 
*Again  in  Fall  &  Spring  1989-90 

Guidance  Counseling  Institute  in  Mathematics 
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Wednesdays 

2:30  -  3:30FM  CST 

Channel  36,  GTE  Spacenet  II,  T21 

January  31,  February  28 

*Again  Fall  &  Spring  1989-90 

The  Guidance  Counseling  Institute  provided  an  inside  look  at  a  wide  variety  of  career 
options.  Have  you  ever  wondered  what  it's  like  to  be  a  fashion  designer,  a  telephone 
engineer,  or  a  restaurant  owner?  One  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  various  professionals 
about  their  career  choices  and  discuss  the  academic  requirements  which  supported  these 
career  decisions.  Not  only  were  the  sessions  informative  but,  they  were  also  fun  with 
brain  teasers  muodudng  each  session  and  testing  your  knowledge  of  trivia  facts. 

Foreign  Language  Alternative  Lab 

Wednesdays 

2:30  -  3:30PM  CST 

Channel  36,  GTE  Spacenet  H,  T21 

March  7  -  May  16  (excluding  Spring  break  March  21) 

♦Again  Fall  &  Spring  1989-90 

Foreign  Language  Alternatives  Lab  explored  the  nature  of  other  languages  and  cultures. 
This  course  introduced  you  to  Spanish,  German,  French,  Latin  and  Japanese.  You  were 
able  to  examine  their  own  interest  and  aptitudes  as  you  explored  the  relevance  of  studying 
these  foreign  languages. 

3.7.8  Making  Programs  Accessible  to  Hearing  Impaired.  An  interpreter  was  a  part  of 
these  Institutes  to  provide  signing  for  the  hearing  impaired  or  deaf  student 

Academic  Student  Courses.  Teachers  were  selected  for  the  summer  courses  of  Algebra  II 
and  Physical  Science.  David  Marshall  was  a  new  teacher  hired  to  instruct  Physical 
Science.  The  installation  and  testing  of  equipment  for  the  Texas  Learning  Technologies 
Group  (TLTG)  Physical  Science  interactive  videodisc  curriculum  was  completed. 
Facilitator  training  was  held  for  summer  courses  with  courses  began  on  June  12. 

The  interactive  videodisc  based  curriculum  developed  by  Texas  Learning  Technologies 
Group  (TLTG)  was  used  in  Physical  Science.  The  videodisc  technology  was  delivered 
through  the  Satellite  Network  and  operated  by  a  TI-IN  teacher.  This  demonstration  course 
indicated  that  the  combination  of  strong  production  values  helped  students  to  maintain  the 
interest  of  an  motivate  students.  Given  the  length  of  the  summer  courses  each  day  (4 
hours),  the  motivational  aspects  of  the  vignettes  appeared  valuable  in  student  learning. 

3.8    Western  Illinois  University  (WIU)  and  Illinois  State  Board  of 

Education  (ISBE).  WIU  was  the  designated  uplink  site  for  the  State  of  Illinois, 
programming  development  and  planning  was  done  in  collaboration  with  ISBE.  Numerous 
programs  were  fundeu  by  ISBE.  Regular  teleconferences  between  ISBE  and  the  sites  were 
developed  over  the  two  year  period.  Programs  developed  under  the  grant  were  non-credit 
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cour*  •;  targeted  to  students,  teachers  and  school  administrators.  It  is  estimated  that  200 
hcun  were  broadcast  from  the  WIU  uplink.  This  Project  was  the  first  time  that  Western 
had  vent&cd  into  program  jplinking. 

On  January  18,  1989  the  seven-part  Career  Visions  series  began  its  broadcast  schedule 
from  Western  Illinois  University.  The  Salut  la  France  series  for  students  began  on  January 
9  and  for  teachers  on  January  31.  Production  and  presentation  began  for  the  staff 
development  program,  Gifted/Talented  Education,  on  February  27.  The  following  details 
each  program  *»nd  the  activities  involved  during  the  second  quarter. 

3.8.1  Career  Visions.  The  spring  semester  of  this  series  began  on  January  18.  A 
handout  packet  was  developed  to  support  each  program  and  distributed  to  sites  upon 
registration  or  upon  request.  Reference  Attachment  I  to  review  the  outline  for  this  series 
and  the  handout  materials  available  to  participants.  This  series  continued  in  the  1989-90 
school  year. 

3.8.2  Salut  la  France.  Presented  by  representatives  from  the  French  Cultural  Services, 
this  series  was  structured  for  both  students  and  teachers.  It  provided  supplemental 
educational  materials  in  support  of  French  classes  by  offering  information  concerning 
French  society,  science,  art  and  summaries  of  world  news.  The  program  was  presented 
completely  in  French.  Four  and  one-half  hours  of  programming  were  presented  for 
students  during  the  second  quarter.  Reference  Attachment  I  to  review  the  TI-IN  United 
Star  Network  Spring  1990  brochure  detailing  these  programs. 

3.8.3  Gifted/Talented  Education.  This  seven-hour  staff  development  program  began  on 
February  17,  1989.  Reference  Attachment  I  to  review  the  flyer  detailing  topics  covered 
during  this  series. 

3.8.4  AP  English  Literature  Course  Developed.  ISBE  funded  WIU  to  extend  its 
programming  offering  to  include  an  Advanced  Placement  course.  After  surveying  their 
sites,  English  Literature  was  the  subject  that  was  selected  and  developed.  The  development 
was  done  in  conjunction  with  the  College  Board  in  Chicago. 

The  selected  instructor  was  Marilyn  Voss,  a  certified  English  and  Drama  teacher.  To  help 
her  prepare  the  curriculum,  she  attended  a  one  week  training  session  on  strategies  for 
developing  and  teaching  Advanced  Placement  courses.  The  development  occurred  during 
Summer  1990.  TI-IN  Network  worked  with  Ms.  Voss  on  state  certifications  and  course 
accreditation. 

The  course  was  offered  in  September  1990.  A  total  of  149  students  in  10  states 
participated  in  the  course.  Sites  in  Illinois  were  able  to  participate  without  paying  any 
fees. 

3.9  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (NCDPI).  The 
NCDPI's  Media  and  Technology  staff  developed  over  100  hours  of  staff  development 
programs.  The  primary  program  development  effort  was  a  series  entitled,  Foreign 
Language  in  the  Elementary  School.     In  addition,  NCDPI  conducted  several  special 
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informational  video  teleconferences.  For  sites  in  North  Carolina,  state  agency 
teleconferences  were  developed  for  the  subscribing  schools  located  in  the  state.  These 
programs  informed  schools  about  state  policies. 

3.9.1  Foreign  Language  in  the  Elementary  School.  A  total  of  730  teachers  participated 
in  this  program.  Approximately  450  individuals  registered  for  programs  offered  in  1990. 
All  total,  59  sites  (55  sites  in  North  Carolina,  2  in  Illinois,  1  in  Texas  and  1  in  Iowa) 
registered  During  the  Summer  1989,  300  participants  registered.  Reference  Attachment  J 
to  review  the  roster  for  this  program. 

3.9.2  School  Television/Distance  Learning  by  Satellite:  What  Works.  This  special 
teleconference  was  broadcast  on  February  8,  1990,  and  focused  on  staff  development  uses 
of  DPI's  School  Television  Program  (open  broadcast)  and  the  Distance  Learning  by 
Satellite  Program,  which  includes  Star  School  activities.  The  audience  extended  outside  of 
North  Carolina  borders  with  one  caller  from  South  Dakota. 

3.10  Mississippi  State  University  (MSU).  Four  staff  development  college  credit 
courses  were  developed  as  part  of  Mississippi  State  University's  partnership  agreement. 
MSU  conducted  an  evaluation  of  its  courses,  too.  See  Attachment  I  for  more  information. 

3.10.1  The  Junior  High  Science  Teacher  Institute.  This  college  credit  course  was  held 
on  January  10,  1990.  The  last  session  included  a  discussion  of  science  fairs  and  featured 
three  outstanding  guests,  all  of  whom  were  involved  in  science  fairs  for  many  years  and 
whose  experience  extends  to  statewide,  national  and  international  competitions.  Those 
guests  included:  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Handley,  Distinguished  Professor,  Mississippi  State 
University;  Mr.  Larry  Bellapanni,  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi; 
and  Mr.  Larry  Hill,  Science  Fair  Director  and  Director  of  Engineering  Services,  Mississippi 
State  University.  In  addition  to  interviews  with  these  specialists,  footage  from  a  science 
fair  was  shown  to  illustrate  various  points  about  successful  science  fair  competition. 

Of  the  seven  students  enrolled  for  graduate  credit,  six  students  turned  in  excellent  work, 
performed  well  on  the  objective  tests  and  maintained  frequent  contact  with  the  instructors. 
Using  the  pre-established  evaluation  plan,  these  students  received  grades  of  an  "A".  One 
student  did  not  turn  in  the  required  assignments  which  counted  50%  of  the  total  grade. 
Despite  repeated  discussions  between  the  student  and  the  instructors  regarding  this  situation, 
the  student  received  a  failing  grade. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  course,  an  evaluation  form  assessing  the  course  was  sent  to  all 
students.  This  questionnaire  assessed  instructional  aspects  of  the  course  such  as  the 
appropriateness  of  the  objectives,  lesson  content  and  organization,  production  quality, 
support  materials,  usefulness  and  suggestions  for  improvement.  Results  from  the  course 
evaluation  were  very  positive.  Reference  Attachment  M  to  review  the  evaluation  form  and 
responses  received.  The  positive  feedback,  plus  the  high  level  of  success  on  the  objective- 
based  exams,  attested  to  the  success  of  this  course. 


3.10.2  Demonstrations  and  Concepts  for  Physics  Teachers.  During  the  Fall  1989,  the 
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instructor,  Dr.  Harpole,  developed  the  course.  On  January  25  the  Physics  course  was 
broadcast.  The  staging  set  was  redesigned  to  incorporate  the  appropriate  logo  for  physics. 
An  exciting  course  introduction  was  developed  featuring  interesting  graphics  and  video 
footage.  One  week  prior  to  the  telecast  a  dress  rehearsal  was  held  to  acquaint  the  new 
crew  with  Dr.  Harpole' s  needs  during  the  broadcasts.  Thirty  students  were  enrolled  for 
graduate  credit. 

Each  week  a  variety  of  activities  and  teaching  content  was  presented.  A  special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  use  of  inexpensive  materials.  In  addition  to  the  demonstration,  there 
were  special  guests,  such  as  a  high  school  physics  teacher  presenting  an  experiment  from 
the  studio  and  an  interview  with  D*.  Lee  Bolen,  a  physics  professor  from  the  University  of 
Mississippi.  Special  pre-taped  segments  showing  Dr.  Harpole  demonstrating  an  activity  or 
working  with  high  school  students  were  also  incorporated.  Films  such  as  Zero  g  from 
NASA  and  film  footage  from  Six  Flags  over  Georgia's  Mindbender  roller  coasters  were 
also  contributed  to  the  variety  of  the  programs. 

Plans  were  being  made  for  conducting  a  live  broadcast  from  the  National  Science  Teachers 
Association  Convention  in  Atlanta  on  April  5,  1990.  This  special  activity  featured  many 
highlights  including  interviews  with  the  Executive  Director  of  NSTA,  a  Presidential  Award 
Winner,  and  National  Science  Foundation  representatives.  Special  exhibits  and  interviews 
with  students  enrolled  in  the  class  who  were  attending  the  convention  were  also  included. 
MSU  used  its  mobile  uplink  facilities  to  accommodate  this  teleconference. 

3.10.3  Earth  Science.  Course  information  was  distributed  in  the  Program  and  Course 
Guide  Spring  1990  regarding  this  college  credit  course.  Prior  to  the  premiere  of  this 
course  on  January  23,  1990  much  planning  was  involved  in  securing  rock  samples,  taping 
footage  in  Washington  state,  and  obtaining  slides  from  many  geographical  areas.  The 
staging  set  was  adapted  to  meet  Dr.  Caputo's  needs  and  featured  a  large  earth  logo.  The 
course  introduction  was  developed  from  aerial  shots  of  land  formations  and  of  Dr.  Caputo 
examining  samples  in  the  field.  Fifteen  students  were  enrolled  in  the  class  for  credit 

The  foci  of  this  course  was  to:  broaden  students'  knowledge  of  geology  by  introducing  it 
as  a  well-integrated  science  class  with  multiple  applications;  demonstrating  the  value  of 
geology  in  daily  living;  and  exploring  the  natural  processes  which  control  the  shape  of 
continents  and  land  surfaces  in  different  regions  of  the  earth. 

In  addition  to  using  special  footage  from  the  States  of  Washington  and  Mississippi,  Dr. 
Caputo  used  slides  from  the  Bahamas,  Utah,  Arizona,  South  Carolina,  California  and 
Colorado. 

3.10.4  Theory  of  Equations.  The  last  college  course  to  be  offered  was  a  math  course  for 
secondary  teachers.  The  course  aired  in  June,  1990  with  registration  required  by  May  7. 
Reference  Attachment  I  to  review  the  flyer  sent  to  subscribers  regarding  the  summer 
session.  Additionally,  a  special  mailing  was  sent  to  all  2000  math  teachers  within  the 
state  of  Mississippi.  The  labels  for  this  mailing  were  purchased  through  Information 
Services  of  the  Department  of  Education.   Reference  Attachment  I  to  review  the  special 
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flyer  sent  specifically  to  this  target  group.    A  video  promo  featuring  the  instructor,  Dr. 
Jerry  Reed,  was  completed  and  aired  beginning  the  first  of  April. 

3.11  TI-IN  Network.  TI-IN  developed  and  sponsored  special  teleconferences  which 
were  funded  under  the  Project.  TI-IN  programming  was  broadcast  from  their  studios 
located  at  Education  Service  Center,  Region  20.  These  programs  included  orientations, 
open  house,  information  dissemination  activities  and  special  teleconferences. 

3.11.1  Star  Schools  Orientation.  This  program  was  developed  and  broadcast  to  inform 
each  site  about  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Project,  and  the  technology.  The  Director 
and  Program  Manager  conducted  these  live  sessions.  All  Star  School  designated  sites  were 
invited  to  participate  in  these  sessions  and  ask  questions. 

3.11.2  Paying  for  College.  The  first  of  the  two-part  series,  Paying  for  College,  was 
broadcast  from  Old  Dominion  University  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  The  series,  Education  in  the 
Year  2000,  also  broadcast  from  Old  Dominion  University,  began  during  the  second  quarter 
of  Year  Two.  The  first  part  of  this  teleconference  Scholarship  and  Other  Financial  Aid 
Programs  was  broadcast  on  January  22,  1990.  Reference  Attachment  I  to  review  the  flyer 
sent  to  sites  regarding  this  broadcast.  Handout  materials  were  also  sent  to  registered  sites. 
The  response  was  overwhelming  with  838  individuals  responding  from  51  sites.  In 
addition  to  these  individual  registrants,  17  additional  sites  did  not  list  names  but  noted  they 
intended  to  provide  this  videotape  to  their  junior  or  senior  classes.  The  second  part  of  the 
series,  Exploring  Alternative  Financing  Options,  was  offered  on  April  2,  1990,  6:30-7:30pm 
CST,  Channel  44,  GTE  Spacenet  n,  T21. 

3.113  Education  in  the  Year  2000.  This  se  ss  was  scheduled  as  a  videotape 
rebroadcast  with  the  first  program  airing  on  February  16,  1990.  Reference  Attachment  I  to 
review  the  flyer  sent  to  sites  announcing  this  program.  Nationally  known  educators, 
administrators  and  researchers  such  as  Dr.  Madeline  Hunter,  Dr.  Gordon  Cawelti  and  Dr. 
Howard  Gardner,  were  involved  in  panel  discussions. 

3.11.4  Collaboration  with  TERC  Star  Schools  Project.  TI-IN  and  TERC  collaborated 
on  a  pilot  test  of  using  the  TERC  science  computer  software  and  hardware  curriculum  for 
a  TI-IN  satellite  course.  TERC's  model  of  implementation  typically  involved  face-to-face 
training  of  a  classroom  teacher  in  the  use  of  computer-based  curriculum.  In  turn,  the 
teacher  agreed  to  teach  other  teachers  and  integrate  the  components  in  the  classroom. 

In  the  TERC/n-IN  collaboration,  TI-IN's  Physics  teacher,  Ruth  Speer,  attended  the 
University  of  Virginia's  face-to-face  TERC  training  sessions.  Star  Schools  designated  sites 
which  enrolled  students  in  Physics  were  equipped  with  computers  and  modems,  and  the 
TERC  software  and  hardware.  The  Physics  teacher  conducted  special  training  sessions  by 
satellite  to  teach  students  in  the  use  of  the  technology.  Eventually,  teacher  and  students 
were  able  to  communicate  through  electronic  mail.  Participating  students  received  extra 
credit  by  conducting  TERC's  computer-based  science  experiments. 

3.11.5  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Teleconference.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  several  staff  persons  conducted  a  two-hour  teleconference  targeted  to  issues  pertaining 
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to  all  of  the  17  BIA  schools  equipped  under  Star  Schools.  TI-IN  staff  coordinated  the 
teleconference. 

3.11.6  Other  Special  Teleconferences.  On  an  as  needed  basis,  TI-IN  coordinated  and 
developed  other  special  event  teleconferences.  These  were  designed  to  enrich  the  on-going 
programming  developed  and  offered  by  the  Project 

3.11.7  Demonstration  Teleconferences.  When  required,  TI-IN  staff  conducted  live, 
interactive  programs  designed  to  inform  users  about  TI-IN  technical  and  programming 
options.  For  example,  Fall  1988,  TI-IN  delivered  a  live,  demonstration  program  to  a  group 
of  potential  sites  located  in  Mississippi. 

3.12  Texas  Education  Agency  (TEA).  TEA  developed  and  broadcast  monthly 
teleconferences.  These  were  designed  to  inform  Texas  sites  about  policy  changes  and 
important  information  from  the  agency.  In  addition,  a  TEA  staff  member  from  the  division 
of  Technology  conducted  a  series  to  train  teachers  and  administrators  how  to  use  the 
computer-based  service  known  as  the  Electric  Pages/Special  Net.  All  programming  was 
uplink  from  the  TI-IN  and  ESC-Region  20  studios  in  San  Antonio. 


4.0  CHALLENGES  RELATED  TO  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  TI-IN 
UNITED  STAR  NETWORK. 

The  demonstration  aspect  of  the  Project  included  overcoming  many  unanticipated  problems 
which  challenged  the  Partnership.  Many  were  issues  encountered  in  general  with 
implementing  distance  learning.  Other  issues  were  specifically  related  to  implementing  this 
Star  Schools  Project  A  summary  of  the  challenges  were  reviewed  in  this  section  with  the 
hope  that  these  may  help  other  organizations  avoid  problems. 

4.1  Identification  of  Designated  Sites.  The  process  of  site  identification  was  very 
political.  Schools  who  were  not  selected  to  participate  in  the  Project  commonly 
complained  to  the  state  agency  of  education.  When  the  state  agency  of  education  and  the 
TI-IN  United  Star  Network  Partner  worked  together  to  identify  the  sites  the  process  was 
lengthy.  Typically,  schools  were  asked  to  complete  applications  which  were  judged  using 
objective  criteria  (i.e.,  economic  status,  percentage  of  Chapter  1  students  served,  etc).  The 
slowness  of  this  process  resulted  in  some  sites  being  identified  several  months  after  the 
award  was  granted.  This  slowed  down  the  overall  installation  schedule. 

4.2  Couldn't  Give  Away  the  Technology.  A  handful  of  schools  when  asked  to 
participate  in  the  Project  rejected  the  terms  of  participation.  There  were  two  primary 
reasons  for  this  rejection:  1)  some  believed  that  by  equipping  a  school  at  no  cost  meant 
that  other  "hidden  costs"  would  surface,  especially  as  this  was  a  federally  funded  project, 
and  2)  some  rejected  the  whole  concept  of  change  and  innovation  stating  that  "things  were 
fine  as  they  were." 

4.3  Serving  Disadvantaged  Schools  Created  Problems  for  On-Going  Use. 
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TI-IN  United  Star  Network  partners  were  very  conscientious  about  identifying  sites  which 
were  educationally,  economically  and  geographically  disadvantaged.  These  same  schools 
were  provided  at  no  direct  cost  both  equipment  and  programming  funded  through  the  grant 

In  most  cases  neither  equipment  nor  programming  were  affordable  before  the  Star  Schools 
Project. 

Ironically,  these  same  schools  with  the  high  needs  were  sites  that  would  have  difficulty 
surviving  after  the  funding  was  withdrawn.  As  the  poorest  schools  in  the  nation,  many 
were  unable  to  pay  student  course  fees  and  the  annual  network  fees.  Additional  state 
subsidy  and/or  adequate  planning  within  their  limited  budgets  were  required  for  long-term 
use  of  the  technology. 

Examples  of  grassroot  attempts  to  support  distance  learning  included  such  activities  as, 
raising  money  for  course  fees  through  candy  sales,  car  washes,  contributions  from  the 
Rotary  or  Lions  Clubs.  In  some  cases,  parents  paid  the  course  fees  directly  to  enable  their 
son  or  daughter  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  an  advanced  level  course. 

Some  sites  were  unwilling  to  continue  with  the  Project.  Many  of  these  sites  willingly 
agreed  to  allow  TI-IN  to  relocate  the  hardware  to  another  school. 

4.4  Timing  of  the  Project.  The  beginning  of  the  grant  year,  October  1,  1990,  fell 
after  the  school  year  began.  This  made  it  difficult  to  install  sites  and  develop  academic 
programs  to  serve  students  and  teachers  for  the  first  year.  The  Project  began  to  broadcast 
programming  developed  by  the  grant  in  January.  The  majority  of  the  programming  which 
was  made  available  to  each  Star  Schools  designated  sites  was  provided  as  a  result  of  TI- 
IN's  pre-existing  programming  which  was  over  and  above  the  Project. 

4.5  Quality  Control.  A  major  management  issue  related  to  program  transmission  was 
that  of  creating  a  consist  visual  look  and  program  quality  across  the  Project.  Each  uplink 
ussd  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  videologo  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  and  closed 
with  a  videologo  which  identified  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

While  broadcast  standards  and  interactive  teaching  strategies  were  discussed  at  great  length, 
each  of  the  six  partners  with  uplink  (broadcast)  facilities  had  various  studio  configurations 
and  notions  of  what  was  appropriate.  TI-IN  staff  made  every  attempt  to  correct  gross 
problems  and  provide  constructive  feedback  to  instructors  and  producers. 

Half  of  the  program  providers  were  novice  programmers  and  had  only  recently  equipped 
their  uplink  studios.  This  compounded  the  consistency  problem.  There  was  a  learning 
curve  on  course  production  that  required  a  period  of  learning  by  trial  and  error.  Even 
those  with  programming  experience,  were  locked  into  a  model  of  presenting  the  visual  and 
instruction  which  were  not  always  acceptable  to  the  TI-IN  staff.  By  the  close  of  the 
Project  the  production  was  more  consistent. 
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4.6  Model  of  Instruction  for  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  Create 
Problems.  As  many  of  the  partners  were  from  colleges  and  universities,  the  model  of  a 
professor  lecturing  to  students  was  a  preferred  one.  When  professors  were  used  as 
presenters  they  were  consistently  not  adequately  prepared  to  engage  the  viewing  audience 
and  facilitate  any  interaction.  Materials  were  required  to  be  modified  and  adapted  to 
instruct  via  satellite. 

A  few  universities  preferred  to  have  a  live  studio  classroom  with  students  present 
Typically,  a  presenter  in  this  arrangement  maintained  a  majority  of  eye  contact  and 
discussion  with  the  face-to-face  students.  This  usually  was  a  disaster  because  other  remote 
viewers  felt  as  if  they  were  "eavesdropping"  on  the  class  rather  than  active  participants. 

4.7  Successful  Site  Implementation  Correlated  to  Partner.  For  n-lN  Project 
staff,  communication  with  the  Star  Schools  sites  was  of  paramount  importance.  Every 
Partner  assumed  the  role  of  centralizing  the  information  dissemination  process  to  sites 
within  there  geographic  location.  However,  two  Partners  filtered  information  for  their 
benefit  rather  than  for  the  sites  because  of  political  reasons.  This  filtering  did  not  always 
benefit  sites.  While  the  Project  staff  worked  to  correct  the  situation  the  damage  was  done, 
sites  were  more  likely  to  be  either  confused  or  disbelieving  as  greater  credibility  w*s 
ascribed  to  these  entities  within  close  proximity  to  the  sites. 

When  a  communications  misunderstanding  arose,  TI-IN  Project  staff  were  frequently  used 
as  scape  goat  This  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Governance  established 
policies,  procedures  and  strategies  of  implementation. 

4.8  Partner  Jumped  Ship.  One  partner,  who  developed  programming,  did  not 
actively  participate  in  the  Partnership  during  the  second  year.  This  included  not  attending 
Board  meetings.  All  written  and  financial  information  were  completed  and  mailed  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  agreement.  After  developing 
the  courses  funded  by  the  Project,  the  Partner  began  to  market  his/her  programs  directly  to 
the  sites  and  broadcast  its  offerings  in  collaboration  with  another  distance  learning  provider. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence  but  was  indicative  of  turf  issues  which  may  arise  in 
implementing  any  innovation.  Developing  new  TI-IN  Network  competitors,  as  the  Partners 
became  more  proficient  at  programming,  was  always  a  potential  outcome  of  the  Project. 

4.9  Collaboration  with  Star  Schools  Projects.  TI-IN  was  open  to  working  with 
other  funded  projects.  This  was  only  possible  when  the  willingness  to  share  information 
and  work  together  were  reciprocated  by  other  Projects.  The  TERC/TI-IN  collaboration  was 
an  excellent  example  of  a  successful  venture  where  the  goals  of  the  two  Projects  were 
blended  to  expand  student  instruction. 

4.10  Short  Time  Frame  for  Implementation  of  the  Project.  TI-IN  United 
Star  Network  was  a  huge  project  to  implement  in  only  two  years.  Despite  the  successful 
completion  of  the  Project  goals,  it  was  unrealistic  to  sustain  an  on-going  implementation 
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strategy  for  school  sites  and  programming  partners  when  the  funding  ended.   Studies  have 
shown  that  a  minimum  of  three  years  was  required  for  an  innovation  to  be  diffused  much 
less  institutionalized.    Successful  implementation  required  on-going  communications  with 
sites  and  funding  after  the  funding. 

4.11  Student  Test  and  Tally  Device  (STAT).  In  the  original  proposal,  Tl-IN  had 
planned  on  implementing  keypad  technology  to  enable  students  to  be  quickly  polled  on 
their  responses  to  multiple  choice  questions.  By  Summer  1989,  the  Board  of  Governance 
voted  to  withdraw  the  implementation  of  this  hardware  because  of  high  costs  and  non- 
performance by  the  manufacturer. 

Following  the  grant  award,  the  development  of  the  STAT  device  began.  However,  two 
critical  factors  entered  into  the  equation.  First,  the  actual  cost  of  implementing  the  device 
was  greater  than  once  quoted  by  the  manufacturer.  The  new  costs  required  TI-IN  to 
contribute  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  extra  to  the  Project.  Second,  the 
manufacturer,  whom  TI-IN  contracted  with,  was  consistently  behind  schedule  for 
delivering  the  actual  hardware. 

4.12  Transponder  Costs  Increase.  Distance  learning  by  satellite  was  found  to  be 
an  expensive  endeavor.  These  costs  were  increased  by  the  end  of  Year  One  when  a 
shortage  of  the  Ku-band  satellite  transponders  developed.  This  shortage  translated  into 
higher  costs  for  programming  providers.  Unfortunately,  Ku-band  frequencies  were  more 
widely  used  by  providers  of  educational  prognunming.  Eventually,  these  high  costs  were 
either  passed  on  to  users  or  absorbed  by  the  providers. 

4.13  Teacher  Certification  Problems.  All  teachers  who  instruct  on  TI-IN  were 
certified  in  the  states  where  students  registered.  Though  TI-IN  paid  for  all  the  fees  and 
processed  the  applications  for  certification,  each  instructor  was  required  to  meet  the 
standards  in  the  individual  states.  Requirements  ranged  from  test  taking  to  blood  tests. 

Certification  was  an  expensive  and  time  consuming  activity  for  TI-IN.  The  requirements 
from  state  to  state  were  found  to  be  very  different.  National  standards  regarding 
certification  of  distance  learning  instructors  were  recommended  to  the  appropriate  state 
agencies  and  national  education  organizations.  This  problem  has  been  in  need  of  a 
solution. 

4.14  Accreditation  of  Courses.  A  few  states  developed  policies  and  procedures  for 
accrediting  distance  learning  courses.  However,  these  policies,  like  that  of  teacher 
certification,  differed  greatly  from  state  to  state.  In  some  states,  the  evaluation  rigor  was 
far  greater  than  for  regular  classroom  instruction.  Often  the  evaluation  had  a  large 
subjective  component  based  on  a  panel  viewing  one  or  two  tapes  to  determin;  the  amount 
of  interactivity  facilitated  in  the  class. 

4.15  Lack  of  Teacher  Training  as  it  Relates  to  Media.  Most  teachers  know 
very  little  about  using  media  as  an  important  component  in  education.  Even  TI-IN 
teachers  were  neither  prepared  nor  equipped  with  the  techniques  for  adapting  and 
modifying  curriculum  for  live,  interactive  satellite  instruction. 
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5.0    PROJECT  EVALUATION 


There  were  two  types  of  evaluation  activities.  The  primary  one  involved  the  contracting  of 
an  external  evaluator.  The  secondary  evaluation  which  was  conducted  by  each  Partner  as  it 
related  to  the  development  and  transmission  of  programming.  See  Attachment  M  to  review 
the  written  evaluation  reports  which  were  submitted. 

5.1  External  Evaluation.  THN  United  Star  Network  contracted  with  Dr.  Jennings 
Bryant,  a  professor  at  the  College  of  Communications  at  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Tuscaloosa,  to  evaluate  the  two  year  Project  The  first  phase  of  the  evaluation  was 
designed  to  pilot  the  data  collection  instruments  and  conduct  a  qualitative  evaluation  of  the 
Summer  1989,  program  offerings.  The  second  phase  included  the  use  of  refined  data 
collection  instruments  and  interviewing  and  observational  techniques  to  evaluate  the 
Project's  goals  and  objectives. 

The  evaluation  was  conducted  between  January  1  -  May  30,  1990,  with  Summer  1990 
devoted  to  conducting  any  follow-up  tests  that  might  be  needed  and  to  preparation  of 
reports.  Several  components  of  the  evaluation  were  targeted  directly  toward  students  in  the 
high  school  credit  courses. 

5.1.1  Quantitative  Assessment  of  Student's  Learning.  For  each  of  the  four  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  student  courses  taught  during  the  Spring  1990  term  -  Spanish  m, 
Japanese  I,  Anatomy  &  Physiology,  and  Physical  Science  -  a  comprehensive  examination 
assessing  information  acquisition  and  application  of  generalized  knowledge  of  course 
content  was  prepared.  The  teacher  of  each  course  was  asked  to  review  and  edit  the 
penultimate  version  of  each  instrument.  The  examination  items  were  randomly  divided  into 
two  forms,  with  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  items  serving  as  a  pre-test  and  with  the 
remaining  three-quarters  serving  to  form  a  post-test  instrument  The  pre-test  was 
administered  during  the  first  of  the  term;  the  post-test  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  entire 
student  population  was  tested,  one-quarter  served  as  a  pre-test  only  group,  one-quarter 
served  as  a  post-test  only  group,  and  one-half  received  both  pre-  and  post-test  evaluations 
of  information  acquisition. 

In  at  bast  one  instance  a  course  (Anatomy  &  Physiology)  was  to  utilize  a  naturalistic  field 
experimental  design  to  supplement  the  pre-  and  post-test  assessment  In  addition  to  typical 
TI-IN  classrooms,  it  was  possible  to  compare  classrooms  that  use  the  program  on 
videocassettes  (with  no  potential  for  interaction),  and  classrooms  that  utilized  essentially  the 
same  content  and  resource  materials  but  without  television  programs. 

5.1.2  Student  Perceptions  of  their  Learning  and  their  Subjective  Assessments  of  the 
Educational  Effectiveness  of  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  Programs.  Students'  opinions 
of  their  tele-educational  learning  experience  was  assessed.  This  included  determinations  of 
how  much  they  think  they  have  learned;  their  attitudes  toward  what  they  have  learned;  and 
their  perceptions  of  how  these  and  similar  technologies  can  be  used  to  improve  their 
learning  environment 
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5.1.3  Student  Morale  and  Motivation.  Additional  items  derived  largely  from  Sweeney's 
Iowa  State  University  School  Improvement  Inventory,  were  included  to  determine  the  effects 
the  specific  TI-IN  programs  and  the  interactive  TI-IN  learning  process  had  on  students' 
motivation  and  morale.  The  factors  addressed  included  self-esteem,  sense  of  efficacy,  self- 
control,  achievement  orientation,  and  collegiality. 

5.1.4  Assessment  of  Program  Quality.  Students  were  askec  to  rate  the  quality  of  various 
dimensions  of  the  programming.  Obvious  inclusion  related  to  their  judgments  on  several 
dimensions  of  their  teachers  and  their  pedagogy,  but  assessments  of  format  and  production 
were  included  also.  A  separate  set  of  questions  assessed  their  perceptions  of  their 
facilitators. 

5.L5  Assessments  of  the  Technology.  How  well  the  technology  served  student  needs 
was  the  key  element  here.  Items  to  be  included  assessed  students'  perceptions  of  various 
aspects  of  the  technology  as  barriers  versus  facilitators  to  learning. 

5.1.6  "Hit  Rate"  of  Target  Audience.  To  determine  whether  the  TI-IN  classes  were 
comprised  largely  of  Chapter  1  students,  various  social  and  demographic  items  were 
included  in  the  student  questionnaires.  These  items  served  as  controls  for  the  statistical 
appraisal  of  other  items,  such  as  analyses  of  scores  on  informaiton  acquisition  and  morale, 

5.1.7  Administrative  Elements.  Although  issues  of  administrative  effectiveness  were 
addressed  in  several  other  ways,  students  were  asked  to  share  their  perceptions  of  the 
administrative  elements  of  the  program,  including  the  support  provided  by  TI-IN,  their  local 
school  officials,  etc.  Items  involving  testing,  expense  of  the  program,  availability  of 
textbook  and  other  resources,  etc.  were  included. 

In  addition  to  student  questionnaires,  at  least  two  site  visits  per  course  were  conducted. 
Facilitators,  counselors,  classroom  teachers,  and  school  administrators  were  interviewed  at  a 
random  sample  of  downlink  sites.  Questionnaires  were  constructed  to  permit  quantitative 
as  well  as  qualitative  indices  of  these  constituencies'  assessments  of  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  impact  to  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  Programs.  Questions  included,  roughly  were 
parallel  to  those  of  the  attitude  and  opinion  items  on  the  student  questionnaires. 

The  tactics  taken  with  students  in  the  College  Credit  Courses  were  similar  to  those  used 
with  students  in  the  high  school  courses.  In  addition,  California  State  University,  Chico, 
Partners  in  Professional  Growth  (EDUC  298),  suggested  additional  items  for  inclusion. 
Other  areas  evaluated  included:  state  credential  requirements,  tenure,  right  to  work, 
cultural/regional  needs,  ethnic  relationships,  linguistic  and  demographic  elements,  and 
perceptions  of  the  needs  of  beginning  teachers  held  by  novice  instructors  and  by 
experienced  teachers. 

Two  Staff  Development  Programs  were  evaluated:  The  BioPrep  Teadier  Institute  and  the 
Foreign  Language  in  the  Elementary  School  program.  Local  curriculum  supervisors  and 
evaluation  experts  of  UofA  were  consulted  to  fine  tune  the  procedures  for  evaluating  staff 
development  efforts. 
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The  evaluation,  in  addition  to  these  program-specific  evaluations,  asked  general  summative 
questions  of  the  impact  of  Star  Schools  on  students  and  on  those  in  various  aspects  of  the 
educational  environment  which  was  touched  by  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network's  portion  of 
the  Star  Schools  program  General  questions  were  administered,  optimally  via  telephone 
interviews,  to  a  sample  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network's  external  publics-students, 
teacher,  and  site  administrators,  as  well  as  community  education  opinion  leaders  (e.g., 
school  board  members)  and  elected  public  officials  in  communities  which  have  had  a  TI-IN 
downlink.  Some  of  these  questions  were  open-ended  and  assessed  the  respondents' 
perceptions  of  any  positive  and  negative  effects  that  being  a  part  of  a  Star  Schools 
program  had  on  their  schools  and  their  community.  Other  interviews  assessed  the  more 
global  impact  of  the  program  on  students  and  their  desire  to  learn.  All  in  all,  the 
telephone  interviews  were  with  at  least  120  students  and  with  30-40  other  Star  School 
constituencies  to  assess  the  more  globally  impacts  of  this  experiment  in  tele-education. 
The  instruments  employed  for  this  summative  evaluation  were  refined  during  the  process  of 
site  visitations  conducted  during  Winter-Spring  1990  and  were  finalized  in  time  to  conduct 
the  interview  during  late  April  and  early  May  1990. 

Overall,  the  evaluation  was  quite  positive  and  helpful  to  TI-IN.  To  review  the  detailed 
qualitative  and  quantitative  results  of  this  evaluation,  please  see  Attachment  M. 

5.2  Partner  Evaluations.  Below  lists  the  evaluation  which  was  conducted  by  each 
programming  Partner.    HaSSl  Each  of  the  Parmer  evaluations  were  internally  conducted. 

5.2.1  Education  Service  Center  Region  20.  As  part  of  their  evaluation,  ESC-Region  20 
surveyed  teachers  and  asked  them  to  write  their  perceptions  as  teachers  of  the  Star  Schools 
Project.  The  qualitative  comments  were  primarily  positive  toward  the  Star  Schools 
experience  and  the  ability  of  them  as  teachers  to  make  a  difference.  One  teacher  described 
how  a  student  who  would  otherwise  not  have  been  able  to  take  Spanish  m,  successfully 
completed  the  class  and  scored  high  on  the  College  Board  Achievement  Test.  This  student 
was  admitted  to  Harvard  and  believed  that  this  class  helped  make  a  difference  in  his 
admission. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  grades  earned  by  students  in  Star  Schools  sites  versus  non-Star 
Schools  sites  were  compiled.  The  results  indicated  that  there  was  little  difference  in 
performance  between  the  two  groups  of  students. 

In  conjunction  with  Region  20,  Texas  Learning  Technology  Group  (TLTG),  who  developed 
the  Physical  Science  class,  conducted  an  evaluation  of  their  videodisc  curriculum  taught  via 
TI-IN.  Overall,  the  results  showed  that  uV,  instruction  was  as  effective  over  satellite  as  in 
a  face-to-face  classroom 

5.2.2  California  State  University  (CSU)-Chico.  The  programming  series  entitled 
PARTNERS  in  Professional  Growth  was  evaluated.  Forty-nine  teachers  were  enrolled  in 
the  series  for  1989-90.  The  program  was  designed  to  support  and  build  skills  specially 
designed  to  assist  beginning  teachers  in  making  a  smooth  transition  from  an  effective  stu- 
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dent  to  an  effective  teacher.  Participants  were  paired  with  experienced  teachers  for  peer 
coaching. 

Multiple  methodologies  were  employed  Participants,  peer  coaches  and  beginning  teachers 
were  interviewed  and  mailed  self-administered  questionnaires.  Overall,  PARTNERS  was 
effectively  adapted  for  delivery  by  satellite  and  rated  "highly  effective"  by  both  groups.  For 
beginning  teachers,  the  most  important  aspect  was  the  "support  structure/peer  coaching"  that 
was  offered. 

Participants  uniformly  reported  positive  growth  as  a  result  of  their  year-long  experience 
with  the  program  and  94%  of  these  teachers  indicated  that  they  were  planning  to  continue 
teaching  for  1990-91  school  year.  Of  those  who  would  be  leaving  the  profession,  all  were 
leaving  due  to  changes  in  life  circumstances-marriage,  change  of  residence  to 
accommodate  a  spouse's  career,  and  the  like. 

5.2.3  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (NCDPI).  All  participants  in 
the  Foreign  Language  in  the  Elementary  School  program  were  evaluated  at  two  points  for  a 
pre-post  test.  In  the  summer  session,  35  of  289  respondents  scored  100%  on  both  the  pre- 
and-post  test.  Furthermore,  the  participants  were  surveyed  for  their  overall  evaluation  of 
the  program.  The  program  was  first  offered  in  Summer  1989,  and  then  from  January 
through  May  1990.  Overall,  91%  of  the  participants  agreed  that  the  program  was  a 
"successful  training  experience"  and  that  "presenters  and  the  program  were  well  organized." 

5.2.4  Mississippi  State  University  (MSU).  MSU  conducted  an  extensive  evaluation  of 
the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  all  participants  toward  their  college  credit  course  offerings.  The 
qualitative  evaluation  results  were  included  in  Attachment  M.  All  total,  the  course  equaled 
147  contact  hours.  Eighty-five  students  participated  in  the  offerings. 

The  evaluation  was  multi-staged.  A  needs  assessment  questionnaire  was  developed  and 
mailed  to  each  participant  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  cc'irse.  This  provided  the 
instructor  background  information  of  each  of  participants  as  well  an  understanding  of  their 
expectations  for  the  course.  At  the  completion  of  the  course  another  evaluation 
questionnaire  was  mailed  to  each  participant  One  course,  the  Junior  High  School  Science 
Teacher  Institute,  sent  a  follow-up  questionnaire  to  evaluate  the  level  of  involvement  in 
implementing  strategies  taught. 

For  over  90  %  of  the  participants,  this  was  their  first  experience  at  television  instruction. 
A  significant  majority  of  respondents  were  satisfied  with  the  class  and  found  this  a 
convenient  method  of  earning  college  credit. 

6.0    PROJECT  BENEFITS  AND  POST  STAR  SCHOOLS  ACTIVITIES 

TI-IN  United  Star  Network  successfully  accomplished  all  the  goals  set  forth  in  both  the 
Year  One  and  Two  proposals.  In  many  ways  the  Project  exceeded  the  goals  by  absorbing 
and  extending  the  intent  of  the  Project  beyond  the  actual  funding  period.  Months  after  the 
Project,  the  majority  of  sites  and  Partners  continue  to  work  with  TI-IN. 
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This  was  a  challenging  and  exciting  venture  for  all  parties  concerned.  As  one  of  only  four 
organizations  selected  and  funded  under  the  first  demonstration  projects  for  the  Star 
Schools  Program,  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  felt  privileged  to  be  at  the  forefront  of 
change. 

If  there  was  a  single  major  barrier  to  the  Project,  it  was  related  to  Partners  who  were 
unwilling  to  participate  in  a  collaborative  setting  and  take  ownership  of  the  goals  and 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  Project  Unfortunately,  the  Partner  continued  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Project  to  create  problems. 

This  section  was  designed  to  discuss  on-going  activities  related  to  the  Partnership  and  the 
retention  of  Star  Schools  sites.  In  addition,  the  Project  had  a  major  impact  on  TI-IN 
Network,  the  managing  partner  and  leading  distance  learning  provider.  The  resultant 
changes  to  TI-IN's  on-going  non-Star  Schools  activities  have  been  outlined  and  discussed. 

6.1  Establishing  Relationship  with  Partners.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
continue  a  collaborative  relationship  with  the  Partners  when  the  grant  funding  ended  on 
September  30,  1990.  H-IN  continued  to  work  with  every  Partner,  except  the  University  of 
Alabama.  However,  each  relationship  was  structured  a  little  differently. 

6.1.1  Western  Dlinois  University  and  the  Dlinois  State  Board  of  Education.  They 
continued  to  secure  funding  to  develop  programming  and  broadcast  via  TI-IN.  In  addition, 
WIU  became  a  provider  of  direct  student  instruction  with  the  course,  Advanced 
Placement/Honors  English  Literature.  For  the  school  year  1991-92,  WIU  will  continue  to 
offer  AP  English  and  numerous  other  staff  development  and  student  enrichment 
programming. 

ISBE  has  continued  to  assume  an  active  role  in  monitoring  the  participation  of  their 
schools  in  distance  learning  activities.  When  a  school  does  not  utilize  the  technology  and 
progimmning,  ISBE  will  identify  another  site  and  move  the  equipment  Each  school 
remains  accountable  to  the  state  education  agency. 

6.1.2  Mississippi  State  University.  For  school  year  1990-91,  MSU  continued  to  provide 
staff  development  programs  for  TI-IN  Network.  Dr.  Sandra  Harpole  was  contracted  to 
provide  a  series  on  hands-on  science.  MSU  has  some  excellent  resources  in  math  and 
science  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  as  well  as  the  most  sophisticated  uplink  within 
the  Partnership.  When  possible,  TI-IN  will  look  to  MSU  for  programs. 

6.1.3  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  NCDPI  continued  to  broadcast 
programming  weekly.  Their  programming  has  application  for  both  North  Carolina  sites  and 
schools  nationwide.  For  the  1991-92  school  year,  NCDPI  will  continue  its  weekly 
programmir     >id  other  student  enrichment  programming. 

6.1.4  Texas  Education  Agency.  TEA  continues  to  develop  and  broadcast  prograinming 
on  a  regular  basis.  For  the  1991-92  school  year,  TEA  will  broadcast  every  Monday. 
Currently,  they  have  begun  construction  on  their  own  uplink  studios. 
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6.1.5  California  State  University,  Chico.  CSU-Chico  has  developed  many  interesting 
teleconferencing  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Partnership.  When  such  teleconferences 
were  found  relevant  to  the  TI-IN  subscribers,  TI-IN  has  contracted  with  CSU  to  transmit 
the  programming  through  TI-IN's  network.  Examples  include  the  geography  series,  Maps 
Globes  and  Atlases. 

TI-IN  continued  to  work  with  the  College  of  Education  to  accredit  a  portion  of  the  TI-IN 
Staff  Development  programming  for  professional  growth/continuing  education  credit 

6.1.6  Education  Service  Center  Region  20.  ESC-Region  20  has  been  and  continued  to 
be  the  primary  provider  of  programming  for  TI-IN  Network.  Together  TI-IN  and  ESC- 
Region  20  offered  over  20  high  school  credit  courses,  over  200  hours  of  Staff  Development 
and  student  enrichment. 

6.2.  Expanding  the  Partnership  Model.  Prior  to  n-lN  United  Star  Network,  TI- 
IN  had  developed  one  working  partnership  with  ESC-Region  20.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
successful  collaboration  between  a  variety  of  organizations  and  uplink  sites  under  Star 
Schools,  TI-IN  realized  the  importance  of  expanding  the  partnership  model.  In  Spring 
1990,  two  new  partnerships  were  developed  that  expanded  the  relationships  developed 
under  Star  Schools.  These  included  the  formation  of  a  joint  venture  with  Mind  Extension 
University  and  Jostens  Learning  Corporation. 

6.2.1  Mind  Extension  University  (ME/U).  MF..0J  was  an  educational  cable  channel 
developed  and  operated  by  Jones  InterCable,  nc  Jones,  as  the  ninth  largest  cable 
company  of  the  nation,  designed  ME/U  to  provide  24-hour  educational  programming. 
ME/U  was  designed  to  deliver  college  credit  courses  and  degree  programs. 

In  Spring  1990,  H-IN  and  ME/U  established  a  joint  marketing  agreement  whereby,  one 
channel  of  TI-IN  programming  would  be  offered  on  ME/U.  The  significance  of  this 
agreement  was  far  reaching:  1)  TI-IN  programming  was  now  available  through  cable 
television,  C-band  as  well  as  by  Ku  band  satellite;  and  2)  programming  was  available  at 
the  homes  of  students  and  teachers  instead  of  just  school. 

With  ME/U  reaching  millions  of  home  subscribers  across  the  vountry,  this  has  allowed  TI- 
IN  to  expand  its  audience  for  student  credit  courses  and  staff  development.  The  venture 
will  continue  to  expand  for  the  1991-92  school  year.  Cable  News  Network's  Newsroom 
will  be  offered  to  all  subscribing  schools. 

6.2.2  TI-IN  and  Jostens  Learning  Corporation  Staff  Development.  Jostens  Learning 
Corporation,  the  nation's  largest  producer  of  educational  systems  software,  teamed  up  with 
TI-IN  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  and  evaluating  the  value  of  delivering  satellite- 
based  staff  development  to  their  subscribing  sites.  TI-IN  and  Jostens  entered  into  a  three 
year  contract  to  develop  their  own  staff  development  programs  as  well  as  provide  all  of 
TI-IN's  200  hours  to  designated  Josten  sites.  These  sites  with  Jostens  integrated  systems 
have  been  equipped  with  satellite  hardware  to  enable  participation  in  their  new  satellite 
offering. 
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6.2.3  Working  with  State  Departments  of  Education.  TI-IN  continued  to  work  closely 
with  state  education  agencies  regarding  issues  of  Star  Schools  sites,  certification  and 
accreditation  issues. 

6.3  Updating  Equipment,  Broadcasting  in  the  Clear  and  Retrofitting  the 
Network.  Prior  to  the  Star  Schools  Project,  TI-IN  had  been  a  scrambled  Ku-band  only 
network.  Over  the  two-year  period  of  the  grant,  things  changed  dramatically  which 
required  TI-IN  to  respond  to  the  changing  marketplace.  In  addition,  the  ME/U  venture 
required  that  the  technical  system  have  greater  flexibility. 

The  result  was  that  H-IN  management  decided  the  following:  1)  to  broadcast  all 
programming  unencrypted,  2)  to  redesign  the  TI-IN  interactive  equipment  with  the 
Subscriber  Interface  Device  (SID)  to  increase  audio  reliability  and  reduce  feedback/echo, 
and  facilitate  additional  data  transmissions.  The  execution  of  these  goals  was  accomplished 
at  the  cost  of  several  million  dollars  and  required  retrofitting  (visiting  and  changing 
equipment)  at  each  site.  All  1000  sites  including  273  Star  Schools  sites  were  visited  in  the 
Summer  1990. 

6.4  Consumers  Desire  Programming  and  Technology  Choices.  As  school 
administrators  become  more  sophisticated  consumers  of  technology  and  distance  learning 
programs,  they  wanted  the  ability  to  select  courses  from  a  number  of  providers.  Today, 
the  technology  most  desired  has  been  that  which  allows  a  school  the  greatest  range  of 
programming  choices  as  the  least  cost. 

TI-IN  has  over  the  past  year  equipped  more  schools  with  Ku-C-band  (dual  band)  antennae 
or  cable  television  hook-ups  than  with  fixed  Ku  or  C-band  systems. 

6.5  Strategies  to  Discourage  Pirating  Programs.  Tl-lN's  choice  to  broadcast  in 
the  clear  has  required  a  redesign  of  all  the  programming  to  make  the  programs  most  useful 
when  written  materials  are  acquired  For  nonregistered  sites  passive  viewing  has  only  been 
possible,  as  TI-IN's  SID  device  has  the  toll-free  telephone  numbers  programmed  in  the 
audio  handsets  lines  for  classroom  interaction. 

6.6  Retention  of  Star  Schools  Sites.  During  Summer  1990,  TI-IN  worked  with 
each  Star  Schools  site  to  determine  their  interest  in  continuing  to  participate  after  the 
funding  period.  Sites  which  were  completely  uninterested  relinquished  the  equipment. 
This  equips  at  was  moved  to  another  school  who  was  interested  and  willing  to  participate. 
There  were  an  estimated  17  schools  where  the  equipment  was  relocated. 

The  largest  drop-off  was  from  the  subscribers  in  Alabama,  All  but  6  of  the  56  total  sites 
dropped  off  the  Network.    The  Partner  (UofA)  and  the  state  department  of  education 
informed  the  Project  Director  that  all  of  the  sites  were  using  the  equipmer*  for  satellite 
programming  and  none  needed  to  be  relocated.  It  has  been  impossible  for  the  Project  to 
oversee  these  activities. 
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Another  potential  and  jn-going  problem  occurred  in  Mississippi  where  multiple  schools  in 
a  district  were  select  id  by  the  Parmer.  H-IN  used  some  of  its  own  budget  to  enable 
schools  to  participate  'n  courses  for  the  1990-91  school  year.  However,  it  is  expected  that 
some  of  the  multiple  sites  may  drop  off  during  the  1991-92  school  year,  unless  the  state 
legislature  provides  distance  learning  funding.  TI-IN  continued  to  work  closely  with  the 
state  education  agency  and  Educational  Television  to  disseminate  information. 

All  total,  TI-IN  has  been  able  to  keep  up  the  inventory  and  communication  with  266  of  the 
original  316.  The  Project  Director  and  TI-IN  have  no  method  of  accounting  for  what 
becomes  of  the  equipment  and  how  frequently  it  is  used  for  sites  in  Alabama. 

6.7  Certification  Issue  Surfaced.  TI-IN's  model  of  certifying  each  teacher  in  the 
states  where  they  have  students  has  become  overwhelming.  Today,  TI-IN  has  over  1000 
sites  across  40  states.  With  each  state  requiring  application  fees  and  a  variety  of  standards, 
this  has  become  an  expensive  and  time  consuming  venture.  Ideally,  standards  for  distance 
learning  nationwide  could  help  establish  a  certificate,  perhaps,  for  distance  learning. 

6.8  Heighten  Concerns  about  Copyright.  Broadcasting  in  the  clear  has  required 
that  TI-IN  appoint  a  staff  person  to  work  with  publishers  and  the  like  to  secure  copyright 
clearance.  While  this  activity  had  previously  been  done  by  teachers,  the  increasing  number 
of  lawsuits  nationwide  has  forced  n-IN  to  centralize  this  activity  for  its  own  protection. 

6.9  Expanded  Instructional  Model.  Broadcasting  in  tfc?  clear  enabled  more 
students  to  enroll  in  TI-IN  courses.  However,  TI-IN  continues  to  believe  that  interactivity 
is  critical  to  the  direct  student  instruction.  In  Fall  1990,  TI-IN  expanded  its  instructional 
model  to  include  both  a  certified  television  instructor  and  supporting  teaching  assistants. 
Students  discussed  problems  with  the  TA  or  teacher  before,  during  and  after  (including 
evening  hours)  the  class  via  toll-free  telephone  lines.  In  addition,  voice  mail  allowed 
students  to  record  a  message  for  a  teacher.  In  this  model  the  television  teachers  became 
the  leader  of  the  instructional  team  or  master  teacher. 

6.10  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  Scholarships.  Project  income  was  earned  from 
students  located  at  non-Star  Schools  sites  who  registered  in  courses  developed  under  Star 
Schools.  Though,  Star  Schools  sites  received  the  courses  at  no  cost,  other  non-Star  TI-IN 
subscribers  were  required  to  pay  fees. 

The  total  income  equaled  to  $76,000.  This  money,  as  outlined  under  EDGAR,  was  used  to 
further  promote  the  intent  of  the  grant  by  increasing  the  access  to  academic  courses  by 
high  school  students  at  Star  Schools  sites.  The  Board  of  Governance  developed  a  Star 
Schools  scholarship  program.  Using  $59,000,  172  students  were  awarded  scholarships. 
The  Star  Scholarships  were  distributed  across  the  Partnership  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
students  to  participate  in  the  courses  of  their  choice  for  school  year  1990-91.  See 
Attachment  L  for  a  complete  list  of  the  scholarship  awards. 

The  remaining  $17,000  was  used  to  fund  scholarships  of  students  registered  in  classes  at  an 
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Alabama  location  -  Red  Bay,  Alabama.  This  was  a  case  where  the  Parmer  hud  not 
informed  the  sites  adequately  about  the  Star  Schools  award  Specifically,  that  only  courses 
designed  and  funded  through  Star  Schools  were  offered  at  no  cost  to  the  students.  The 
school  believed  that  ill  courses  were  offered  at  no  cost  hence,  students  registered  in  all 
courses.  When  it  came  time  to  pay  the  fees,  Red  Bay  had  no  money.  So,  the  Board  of 
Governance  voted  to  fund  the  on-going  participation  of  these  students  by  awarding  the 
scholarships.  Unfortunately,  this  resulted  in  Red  Bay  receiving  more  scholarship  support 
than  others. 

6.11  Student  Course  Enrollment.  One  measure  of  success  was  the  number  of 
students  that  enrolled  in  TI-IN  courses  even  after  the  funding  period.  Table  Two  shows 
the  total  enrollment  of  1703  students  in  courses  for  school  year  1990-91.  This  is 
particularly  significant  in  that  TI-IN's  total  enrollment  was  approximately  6,000  students  for 
this  period.  To  review  the  enrollment  statistics  by  school  and  state  please  refer  to 
Attachment  J. 

6.12  Ownership  Important  for  Acceptance,  it  was  not  enough  to  fund  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  and  programming.  Ultimately,  each  school  needs  to  have  some 
level  of  financial  and  behavioral  commitment  to  allow  for  a  successful  implementation. 
Schools  that  jumped  on  the  bandwagon  for  a  "free"  ride  were  generally  the  first  to  drop-off 
when  the  funding  disappeared. 

J.13  Project  Time  Too  Short.  A  project  of  this  magnitude  would  be  better 
served  if  implementation  was  phased  in  over  three  of  four  years.  Most  sites  had  only 
access  to  Star  Schools  funded  programming  for  a  year  because  of  lag  time  related  to 
equipment  installation  and  Project  start-up.  User  acceptance  would  be  better  cultivated 
over  a  three  or  four  year  timeframe.  In  addition,  a  longitudinal  evaluation  effort  which 
examined  research  questions  related  to  the  Project  and  to  the  effects  of  distance  learning 
would  have  provided  stronger  data  and  findings. 


7.0  CONCLUSIONS 

TI-IN  United  Star  Network  made  a  difference  for  students  and  teachers  across  the  nation. 
The  programming  funded  and  developed  under  Star  Schools  impacted  not  only  students  and 
their  teachers  in  316  sites,  but  others  in  TI-IN's  700  non-Star  Schools  sites.  In  the  short 
two-year  period,  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  became  a  viable  nationwide  satellite-based 
program  provider. 

All  total,  1133  students  participated  in  the  four  credit  courses -Japanese  I,  Anatomy  & 
Physiology,  Spanish  m,  Physical  Science-developed  under  the  Project.  Numerous  other 
students  participated  in  student  eniichrjent  and  special  topic  programs.  Over  219  teachers 
participated  in  the  college  credit  coirses  and  thousands  of  others  in  staff  development 
training.  TI-IN  met  its  primary  goal  of  equalizing  and  increasing  the  access  to  academic 
resources.  Attachment  J  has  a  breakdown  of  teacher  and  student  enrollments.  Thousands 
of  additional  teachers  and  students  have  continued  to  participate  in  the  programming 
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Table  Two 


Star  Schools  Course  Enrollment  for  1990-91 
(as  of  2/15/91) 


Course 

#  Enrolled 

Anatomy  &  Physiology 

38 

AP  English 

82 

Astronomv 

127 

Elementary  Analysis 

54 

Elementary  Spanish 

39 

French  I 

123 

Fiench  II 

60 

German  I 

69 

German  n 

16 

Japanese  I 

47 

Latin  I 

53 

Latin  II 

11 

Marine  Science 

112 

Physics 

13 

Psychology 

124 

Sociology 

103 

Spanish  I 

464 

Spanish  II 

118 

Trigonometry 

Jfl 

Total 

1703 

bsyoad  the  funding  period  for  school  year  1990-91.  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  has  made 
a  difference  in  the  lives  of  students  across  the  nation. 
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CAROLYN  DeFREITAS 
JOHN  ERICKSON 
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TI-IN  UNITED  STAR  NETWORK 
RRIN6S  OUTSTANDING 


DIRECTLY  TO  YOUR  CLASSROOMS 
VIA  SATELLITE. 


YOUR  INTRODUCTION 
TO  TMN  UNITED  STAR 
NETWORK 


PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC 
SECTORS  JOIN  FORCES 


The  TMN  United  Star  Network  serves 
316  Chapter  1  eligible  schools  in  20 
states.  Direct  student  instruction  and 
teacher  training  in  mathematics, 
foreign  language,  and  science  are 
provided  via  state-of-the-art  satellite 
broadcasts.  This  $9.7  million  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education's  $32  million  Star  Schools 
Program  equalizes  access  to 
academic  resources  by  overcoming 
barriers  of  geography,  wealth,  race, 
and  culture. 


Live  Interactive 
Programming 

Satellite  technology  is  utilized  to  bring 
"live"  instruction  directly  to  elementary 


and  secondary  students,  and  their 
teachers.  Along  with  teacher  training 
programming,  prerequisite  and 
advanced  academic  credit  courses 
help  meet  graduation  mandates  by 
preparing  students  for  college. 
Programming  provided  by  TMN 
United  Star  Network  serves  as  an 
outstanding  instructional  resource 
for  educators. 


All  programs  are  interactive  using 
1-way  video  and  2-way  audio/data. 
Students  and  teachers  communicate 
using  the  automatic  Talkback  system. 
For  data  transmission,  students  use 
electronic  writing  tablets  and  computers. 


The  creation  of  TMN  United  Star 
Network  is  a  direct  result  of  a  partner- 
ship between  private  enterprise  and 
public  education  institutions.  Joining 
TMN  Network,  Inc.  and  Education 
Service  Center,  Region  20  in  San 
Antonio,  are  seven  new  partners, 
originating  their  own  unique  and 
exemplary  programming  to  this 
resource  sharing  network. 


TMN  Monitor  and  Control  Room  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  where  the  customer  hotline 
is  answered. 


Dr.  Mary  Budd  Rowe  demonstrates  a  point, 
with  a  little  assistance,  during  her  program, 
"Adventures  in  Science."  £>.  Rowe  is 
president  of  the  National  S<  fence  Teachers 
Association. 


The  University  of  Alatiama 

The  University  of  Alabama  at 
Tuscaloosa  shares  its  h  ghly  success- 
ful and  acclaimed  Biomedical  Science 
Preparatory  Program  (BioPrep)  which 
has  qualifiad  and  motivated  many 
disadvantaged  young  people  to 
pursue  college  study  and  careers  in 
medical  science.  This  program  is 
designed  to  train  junior  high  and  high 
school  students  and  their  teachers  in 
not  only  advanced  science,  but  also 
English,  Math,  and  Social  Studies. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  and 
Japanese  are  being  broadcast 
during  the  1989-90  school  year. 
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77-/A/  students  and  teacher  interact  using  the  Talkback  system. 


California  State  University, 
Chleo 

California  State  University  has  ad- 
dressed the  critical  need  of  upgrading 
the  skills  of  local  teachers  by  offering 
several  college  credit  courses.  One  of 
the  college  credit  offerings  is  Partners 
in  Professional  Growth,  a  peer  coach- 
ing program  for  beginning  teachers. 
Partners  bridges  college  training  with 
the  practical  classroom  experience  of 
new  teachers.  CSU,  Chico  offers  a 
masters  degree  in  Foreign  Language 
Instruction  via  satellite. 


Western  Illinois  University 

This  midwest  university  is  producing 
Career  Vision,  an  enrichment  program 
for  junior  high  students,  focusing  on 
major  science  areas  (Biology,  Chemis- 
try, Earth  Science  and  Physics)  and 
mathematics.  All  segments  consist 
of  videotaped  "fi3ld  trips"  illustrat- 
ing science/math  related  activities, 
followed  by  a  panel  discussion 
between  students  and  featured 
guests. 


Mississippi  State  University 

Mississippi  State  brings  to  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  college  credit 
courses  through  its  Math  and  Science 
Institutes  designed  for  teacher  train- 
ing. These  courses  were  developed 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Network  and  are 
being  offered  in  year  two.  Their 
offerings  include:  Earth  Science  I  and 
Demonstrations  and  Concepts  for 
Physics  Teachers. 
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Students  can '  'come  up  to  the  blackboard" 
using  THN's  electronic  writing  tablet. 


North  Carolina  Department 
of  Mile  Instruction 

A 1985  legislative  mandate  in  North 
Carolina  stated  that  each  school  dis- 
trict in  the  state  must  provide  instruc- 
tion in  at  least  one  second  language 
for  students  from  kindergarten  to  the 
12th  grade,  regardless  of  geographic 
area  or  economic  level.  To  implement 
second  language  instruction  by  1993, 
the  date  set  by  law,  North  C  arolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
providing  retraining  of  classroom 
teachers  through  Foreign  Language 
in  the  Elementary  School  (FLES).  This 
is  an  18-hour  program  for  elementary 
teachers  with  a  foreign  language  back- 
ground, secondary  foreign  language 
teachers,  and  other  certified  teachers. 


Education  Service  Center, 
Region  20 

Region  20  is  experienced  in  selecting 
qualified  instructors  for  satellite 
instructional  programming.  New 
course  offerings  such  as  Spanish  III, 
go  along  with  an  impressive  existing 
selection  of  math,  science,  and  foreign 
language  courses. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  project,  Region 
20  began  offering  a  new  Physical 
Science  course.  This  is  for  9-12 
graders  and  incorporates  a  complete 
physical  science  curriculum,  utilizing 
videodisk  technology.  A  Foreign 
Language  Alternatives  Laboratory 
offers  students  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  nature  of  other  languages 
and  cultures.  The  Guidance  Counsel- 
ing Institute  for  Math  and  Science  is 
designed  to  stimulate,  excite,  and 
encourage  students  to  study  math 
and  science. 


Texas  Education  Agency 
and  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  and  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  are 
also  active,  participating  partners  in 
the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network.  These 
state  agencies  select  school  sites  and 
set  policy. 


TI-IN  Network,  Inc. 

TI-IN  Network,  Inc.  is  the  partner  that 
administers  the  grant  plus,  provides 
and  installs  the  hardware  necessary  , 
for  schools  to  receive  the  satellite 
transmitted  academic  resources. 

In  addition,  TI-IN  Network,  Inc.,  offers 
400  hours  a  year  of  Staff/Teacher 
Development  Programs.  These  pro- 
grams feature  top  experts  in  education 
from  across  the  nation.  Enrichment 
programs,  a  Student  Council  of  the 
Air,  and  School  Board  Training  are 
other  types  of  programming  spon- 
sored by  TI-IN  Network  which  are 
available  to  Star  Schools  recipients. 


ELIGIBLE  SCHOOLS 
RECEIVE  STAR 
SCHOOLS  HARDWARE 

TI-IN  Network,  Inc.  installs  "downlink" 
hardware  in  the  316  schools  who  are 
recipients  under  the  Department  of 
Education  grant.  This  hardware 
includes  a  satellite  antenna  and  a 
specially  designed  audio/video  cart 
that  includes  a  TV  monitor,  printer, 
cordless  telephone,  and  a  VCR.  When 
the  necessary  equipment  is  in  place, 
a  Star-funded  school  is  able  to  use 
immediately  all  of  TI-IN  and  United 
Star  Network  programming. 

Broadcasts  are  "uplinked"  from  the 
existing  facilities  of  each  participating 
partner.  TI-IN  provides  technical 
assistance  by  sharing  its  expertise  in 
training  users,  managing  the  logistics 
of  student  registration  and  program 
administration,  and  in  providing  the 
end-to-end  delivery  system  and  satel- 
lite transmission  time. 

In  addition  to  the  new  and  existing 
instruction  offered  by  United  Star 
Network,  each  school  becomes  part 
of  a  larger,  existing  network.  If  so 
desired,  students  may  enroll  in  any 
of  TI-IN  Network's  existing  high 
school  courses. 


Education  Service  Center,  Region  20  s  Master  Control  Facility  is  where  TI-iN  satellite 
transmissions  are  routed  and  monitored. 
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TI-IN  United  Star  Network  is  a  cooper- 
ative, multi-state  educational  partner- 
ship formed  in  April  of  1988  to  develop 
and  transmit  instructional  programming, 
Composed  of  the  following  partners, 
TI-IN  United  Star  Network  is  funded 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
^  Education  under  the  Star  Schools 

Program  (CFDA  84.203A). 

j 

TI-IN  Network,  Inc.  (Fiscal  Agent) 

i  1000  Central  Parkway  North 

Suite  190 

i  San  Antonio,  Texas  78232 

Contact:  Pamela  S.  Pease,  Ph.D. 

Project  Director,     :  Schools 
Lloyd  Otterman,  wtO 
(512)490-3900 

The  University  of  Alabama 

7  P.O.  Box  B 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama  35487 
j  Contact:  Harry  Knopke,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  President 

1  California  State  University  -  Chico 

Chico,  California  95929-0250 
Contact:  Ralph  Meuter,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  Continuing  and  Regional 
\  Rducation 

j  Education  Service  Center,  Region  20 

1314  Hines  Avenue 

,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78208 

Contact:  Judy  Castleberry,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director 

i 

Mississippi  State  University 

i  P.O.  Box  6343 

Starkville,  Mississippi  39762-6343 
i  Contact:  James  Wall,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  College  of  Education 

^  North  Carolina  Deoartment  of  Public 

Instruction 

*  116  West  Edenton  Street 

Room  250 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27603-1712 
Contact:  Elsie  L.  Brumback,  M.A. 

Director  of  Media  and  Technology 
Services 

Texas  Education  Agency 

1701  North  Congress  Avenue 
J  Austin.  Texas  78701-1494 

Contact:  Geoffrey  Fletcher,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Education  Technology 

j  Western  Illinois  University  & 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 

Horrabin  Hall  76 

J  Western  Illinois  University 

a  Macomb,  Illinois  61455 

Contact:  David  Taylor,  Ph.D. 

Dean.  College  of  Education 
9  Robert  Leininger 

EI^C  State  Superintendent,  ISBE 
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OPERATIONAL  GUIDELINES  FOR  STUDENT  INSTRUCTION 
AND  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 


FOREWORD 


TI-IN  Network  is  an  innovative  delivery  system  designed  to  provide  interactive  televised 
educational  programs.  Uniquely  equipped  classrooms  at  subscribing  schools,  education 
service  centers,  and  other  educational  institutions  are  designed  to  receive  elementary 
classes  and  high  school  credit  courses  as  well  as  a  variety  of  educational  programs  for 
administrators,  teachers,  parents  and  community  members.  These  courses  originate  from 
studios  at  any  one  of  the  following  locations: 

t  Education  Service  Center*  Region  20  in  San  Antonio,  Texas; 

t  University  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa; 

•  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Raleigh; 
t  California  State  University  at  Chico; 

•  Western  Illinois  University  in  Macomb; 
t  Mississippi  State  University  in  Starkville. 


This  handbook  is  designed  to  help  the  reader  ensure  effective  instruction  for  students 
and  staff  members  by  detailing  the  communication  necessary  between  providers  and 
receivers  of  the  instruction.  Anyone  designated  to  work  with  TI-IN  Network  should 
have  access  and  tims  to  study  this  handbook. 

It  is  only  through  mutual  cooperation  and  assistance  that  high  standards  and  quality 
will  be  maintained  for  all  TI-IN  Network  programs.  Suggestions  for  improvement  are 
welcomed  and  should  be  sent  to: 


TI-IN  NETWORK 
1000  Central  Parkway  North 

Sate  00 
San  Antonio,  Tens  7S232 
(512)  490-3900 


SECTION  I: 
SITE  OPERATIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


ROLE  OF 

PROGRAM 

CONTACT 


The  term  site  used  in  this  handbook  refers  to  institutions  which  arc  technically 
equipped  to  receive  TMN's  satellite  delivered  courses  and  have  students  or  stiff 
participating  in  these  courses* 

When  a  site  joins  the  Network,  the  superintendent/executive  director,  assigns  a 
staff  member  to  the  role  of  program  contact  and  determines  the  installation 
location  of  the  classroom  equipment  In  deciding  equipment  location,  the 
following  factors  should  be  considered:  Is  the  location  quiet,  conducive  to  high 
levels  of  concentration?  Is  it  well  ventilated  and  comfortable?  Is  it  large 
enough  to  allow  elbow  room  for  students  when  tesrs  are  given?  Is  it  accessible 
and  yet  easily  secured? 


The  program  contact  serves  as  the  TI-IN  coordinator  and  oversees  all 
administrative  functions  of  TI-IN  courses  at  the  site.  Typically  this  person  is  a 
building  principal,  assistant  principal,  or  administrative  manager* 

It  is  the  program  contact's  responsibility  to: 

•  receive  all  TI-IN  correspondence,  program,  and  registration  materials  and 
disseminate  information  * 

•  assign  staff  members  for  the  roles  of  course  facilitators 

•  train  facilitators  on  equipment  operation  and  administrative  procedures 

•  inform  students  and  staff  of  the  policies  of  TI-IN  courses  and  answer 
administrative  questions 

•  register  students  and  staff  for  TI-IN  courses 

•  order  course  materials  and  monitor  receipt  of  monthly  staff  development 
handouts 

•  tape  student  courses  during  local  holidays 


Once  a  site  has  joined  the  Network  and  the  program  contact  is  identified,  TI-IN 
sends  quantities  of  the  program  guide,  student  registration  and  course  guide  as 
well  as  registration  forms  for  student  and  staff  participation  to  the  program 
contact  for  distribution* 


TI-IN  sends 
program 
guides, 
student 
course 
guides, 
registration 
forms,  program 
updates  and 
correspondence 


Program 
Contact 

distributes 
this 

information 


Participants 

teachers, 

administrators, 

students, 

community 

members,  etc. 


*  The  program  contact  may  wish  to  designate  another  person  to  receive  lesson 
plans  for  the  student  credit  courses  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  consolidation 
of  homework  and  course  assignments  to  be  returned  to  TI-IN  instructors.  This 
is  suggested  based  on  the  frequency  of  these  mailings. 
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ROLE  OF  PROGRAM  CONTACT 


Assigning 
Facilitators 


9*- 


Training 
Staff 


The  program  contact  identifies  facilitators  for  courses  which  will  be  offered  at 
the  site.  Facilitators  are  assigned  to  monitor  and  assist  in  classroom 
administration  of  TMN  courses.  These  individuals  work  with  the  program 
contact  on  matters  which  deal  directly  with  their  assigned  courses.  The 
responsibilities  of  facilitators  vary  depending  on  whether  they  are  responsible  for 
direct  student  instruction  or  staff  development  courses.  (For  specific  duties  of 
facilitators,  reference  Role  of  Facilitators  in  this  section.) 

Program  Contact 
identifies  and 
coordinates  training  of 
facilitators 


4  \ 


Student  Credit  Courses 


Staff  Development  Courses 


Once  the  equipment  installation  is  completed  at  the  site,  the  program  contact 
receives  quantities  of  the  current  program  guide,  student  registration  and  course 
guide  and  registration  forms  for  participants.  Also,  the  program  contact  receives 
a  TMN  Network  Subscriber  Notebook  which  contains  current  programming 
information,  registration  procedures,  course  glides  for  direct  student  instruction 
and  staff  development,  along  with  equipment  operation  manuals. 

To  support  staff  training  on  use  of  the  equipment,  each  audio-visual  cart 
contains  a  demonstration  videotape  covering  operation  of  all  components.  All 
students  and  staff  participating  in  TMN  courses  are  encouraged  to  view  this 
tape. 


There  are  several  programs  scheduled  over  the  Network  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  TMN  courses.  Each  program  contact  along  with  newly 
assigned  facilitators  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  one  of  the  New  Subscriber 
Orientations  for  an  overview  of  Network  programming  and  equipment 
operation.  Facilitators  of  credit  courses  for  students  are  required  to  view  the 
General  Facilitator  Training  sessions  scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  Other  training  includes  special  Lab  Facilitator  Training  for  science 
courses  and  regularly  scheduled  Teacher/Facilitate  Meetings. 

Please  refer  to  the  program  guide  for  training  session  dates  and  times.  In  order 
to  best  utilize  these  training  sessions,  it  is  recommended  that  prior  to  attending, 
the  program  contact  and  facilitators  be  familiar  with  the  current  program  guide, 
view  the  equipment  demonstration  tape,  and  review  a  copy  of  this  manual  on 
operational  guidelines. 

Prior  to  training:  Program  Contact  and  Facilitators  review 

•  equipment  demonstration  videotape 

•  program  guide 

•  student  registration  and  course  guide 
t  operational  guidelines 
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ROLE  OF  PROGRAM  CONTACT 


Informing 
Students 
and  Staff 


Registering 


Student  Courses  •  In  order  to  help  students  become  quickly  adjusted  to  TMN 
courses,  it  is  important  that  all  participating  students  be  aware  of  policies  early 
in  the  year.  The  program  contact  and/or  facilitator  should  meet  with  students  to 
discuss  policy  issues  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  school.  Student 
selection  is  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  TMN  courses.  (Refercnc 
Section  II:  Student  Courses  and  Policies  •  Selection  of  Students.) 

Staff  Development  Courses  -  It  is  very  important  that  staff  members  are 
informed  of  the  programming  available  to  them,  how  to  register,  how  to  obtain 
credit,  and  who  to  contact  should  they  have  any  questions.  TMN  Network 
continues  to  expand  its  credit  offerings  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  teachers 
and  administrators.  Affiliations  with  California  State  University  -  Chko. 
Mississippi  Slate  University  in  Starkville,  Adams  State  College  in  Colorado, 
Seattle  Pacific  University  in  Washington,  as  well  as  affiliations  with  state 
departments  of  education  offer  opportunities  for  participants  to  receive  college 
credit,  professional  growth  credit,  continuing  education  units,  and  certification 
credit  hours.  (Reference  Section  III:  Staff  Development  Courses.) 


Student  Courses  •  The  program  contact  must  officially  register  a  student  in  a 
TMN  course  by  completing  a  four-part  Student  Course  Registration  form. 
(Reference  Section  II:  Student  Courses  and  Policies  -  Registration  Process.) 
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ROLE  OF  PROGRAM  CONTACT 


Registering 

(continued) 


Staff  Development  Courses  -  Sites  are  also  asked  to  register  all  staff 
development  participants  by  completing  a  TMN  Registration/  Validation  Form. 
This  is  required  regardless  of  whether  the  course  is  taken  for  credit  Since  the 
staff  development  programs  are  scheduled  after  the  school  day,  the  registration 
process  reinforces  communication  regarding  opening  the  building  after  school 
hours  and  having  handouts  available  for  participants.  (Reference  Section  HI: 
Staff  Development  Courses  *  Registration  Process.) 
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TMN 
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REGISTRATION/VALIDATION  FORM 


P_  1.  PARTICIPANT  INFORMATION  (PfOOM  Prtflt) 
NaMt  


TI-IH  RacolfO  Sltt  Ucatioa: 
Horn  Addmo: 


2.  PROGRAM  HPOftMATON  (I 
Tltia  of  Profraa: 
Total  I  of  ftoura:  __ 


Prtnt) 


Data ft >  of  rcoftaa: 


3.  FOR  PARTICIPANTS  SEEKING  AAT  CREDIT 
School  OaHrtciAppwH  *  rtqUf^oponroflOWOon: 
Haa«  of  School  Dlitrtct  far too  Graaclfif  Cradlt: 
Titlo:  , 


Aft  coral  SlgMeun: , 


, Oatit  . 


L  TO  REGISTER:  Rolum  GoM  Copy  10  TMN 

RaOaki  OrioiflaWYaalauttf'Iflfc  oortam  unai  ooflniaalM  of 
Pir*T-*nticipaat  pro«raa»  -  roa  «u*t  aceoatjaif  roflttratlao  *- 

r-  4.  FOR  PARTICIPANTS  SEEKING  ^ 
School  Otartd  Vo 

Pait4"* 


Pay-by-Pariidpanf  Courses  -  In  addition  to  student  courses  and  staff 
development  programming  ottered  during  the  school  year,  there  are  special 
programs  which  are  made  available  to  all  sites  on  a  pay-by-participant  basis, 
requiring  an  individual  registration  fee  or  a  site  registration  fee* 

The  TMN  Network  Registration/Validation  Form  is  used  for  these  pay-by- 
participant  programs,  accompanied  by  the  registration  fee*  Examples  of 
programs  which  fall  into  this  category  are  as  follows: 

•  June/July  Staff  Development  Programs 

t  Test  Reviews  for  Students  -  SAT  and  ACT  Reviews 
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Ordering 

Course 

Materials 


Taping 


Program 

Contact 

Checklist 


Student  Courses  *  Materials  required  for  student  courses  are  outlined  in  the 
student  registration  and  course  guide.  Current  state-adopted  textbooks  are  used 
for  the  direct  student  instruction  courses.  These  may  be  ordered  from  the  state 
depository  or  directly  from  the  publisher.  Please  review  your  institution's  local 
textbook  ordering  policies  and  include  TMN  course  texts  when  placing  orders. 
Requirements  for  each  course  are  included  in  the  course  guide  information. 
Please  remember  that  all  texts  and  materials  should  be  ordered  in  time  to  arrive 
for  the  BEGINNING  of  the  semester.  In  some  instances,  the  site  may  need  to 
borrow  or  purchase  textbooks  for  their  students.  It  is  important  to  keep  accurate 
records  of  textbooks  distributed  to  students.  Utilize  local/state  policy  in 
determining  how  to  handle  the  replacement  of  any  textbooks  that  are  lost  or 
damaged. 

StafT  Development  Courses  -  Any  textbooks  or  materials  required  for  staff 
development  programs  are  noted  within  the  course  descriptions  of  the  program 
guide. 


Student  Courses  -  To  accommodate  the  varied  holiday  schedules  of  each  sue, 
including  spring  breaks,  it  is  required  that  each  site  make  arrangements  to  tape 
the  student  courses  during  local  holidays.  This  procedure  prevents  students  from 
missing  any  information  covered  in  TMN  courses  during  holidays  by  providing 
make-up  tapes  upon  their  return  to  school.  As  a  policy,  TMN  Network  does 
not  provide  tapes  for  distribution  to  sites  for  make-up  of  courses  missed  due  to 
a  local  holiday. 

Staff  Development  Courses  -  Any  videotaping  restrictions  of  the  staff 
development  courses  are  stated  in  the  course  descriptions  of  the  program  guide. 


The  role  of  the  program  contact  is  critical  to  the  administration  of  Network 
programming.  The  following  page  provides  a  reference  checklist  of  the  program 
contact's  responsibilities  in  the  initial  stages  of  organizing  the  site  for 
participation. 
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PROGRAM  CONTACT  RESPONSIBILITIES 
CHECKLIST 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 

 Read  Operational  Guidelines  for  Student  Instruction  and  Staff 

Development,  review  TMN  Network  Subscriber  Notebook  and 
equipment  demonstration  videotape 

 Establish  and  communicate  internal  operating  procedures  to  school 

personnel 


 Inform  students/staff  of  Network  program  offerings 


STUDENT  COURSES 

 Screen  students  for  participation 

 Register  students  for  courses 

 Assign  facilitators  to  each  student  course 

 Train  coarse  facilitators  in 

  use  of  the  equipment  (equipment  demonstration  tape) 

  Network  offerings  (program  guide,  student 

registration  and  course  guide) 
  administrative  procedures  (operational  guidelines) 

 Classroom  facilitators  attend  scheduled  on-air 

  General  Facilitator  Training  Sessions 

  Teacher/Facilitator  Meetings 

  Lab  Facilitator  Training  (science  facilitators) 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  COURSES 

 Assign  facilitators  to  staff  development  courses 

-  Train  staff  development  facilitators  in 

  use  of  the  equipment  (equipment  demonstration  tape) 

  Network  offerings  (program  guide) 

  administra     procedures  (operational  guidelines) 

  credit  op      available  for  participants 

and  re^      m  requirements  for  these 

process* 
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ROLE  OF  FACILITATORS 


The  facilitator's  active  participation  during  a  course  makes  a  difference  in  the 
level  of  student  and  staff  involvement  and  success.  In  cases  of  direct  student 
instruction  courses,  the  TMN  teacher  depends  on  facilitators  to  recognize  and 
report  the  level  of  student  involvement  and  to  assist  students  in  maintaining 
active  participation.  In  the  case  of  staff  development  courses,  the  facilitator  is 
needed  to  introduce  staff  members  to  the  use  of  equipment  and  encourage  active 
participation. 

Due  to  the  important  role  the  facilitator  plays  in  the  success  of  Network 
programming,  there  are  several  key  qualities  the  program  contact  should  look 
for  when  selecting  facilitators.    The  facilitator  should  be: 

t  Enthusiastic  •  for  the  success  of  distance  learning 
e  Interested  -  in  technical  equipment  and  its  operation 
t  Professional  -  in  appearance  and  attitude 
t  Committed  -  in  time  and  energy 
t  Organized  •  with  necessary  materials  available  for 

participants,  deadlines  met,  and  information  on  hand  to 

answer  questions 
t  Good  Humored  -  when  things  do  not  go  exactly  as  planned 


Facilitator's  responsibilities  are  to: 

•  Attend  Training  Sessions 

•  Monitor  Equipment  Operation 

•  Demonstrate  Proper  Use  of  Equipment 

-  Report  Technical  Difficulties 

-  Record  Courses  for  Replay 

•  Support  Instruction 

-  Disseminate  and  Return  Course  Materials 

-  Monitor  and  Facilitate  Instruction 

•  Keep  Records 

-  Consul  with  the  TMN  Instructors 

-  Administer  Evaluations 


Attend 

Training 

Sessions 


It  is  recommended  that  all  facilitators  attend  the  New  Subscriber  Orientations 
scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  eszh  semester  for  an  overview  of  Network 
programming  and  equipment  operation.  It  is  beneficial  to  review  the  equipment 
demonstration  videotape,  the  program  guide,  the  student  registration  and  course 
guide,  and  this  manual  on  operational  guidelines  to  best  utilize  the  training 
sessions. 

Facilitators  of  the  student  credit  courses  are  required  to  attend  General 
Facihv  ir  Training,  Teacher/Facilitator  Meetings,  and  Lab  Facilitator  Training 
Sessions  (science  course  facilitators). 

General  Facilitator  Training  •  At  the  beginning  of  etch  semester,  general 
facilitator  training  sessions  are  offered  to  acquaint  and/or  update  facilitators  with 
the  policies  and  procedures  of  TMN  Network  student  credit  courses.  It  is 
recommended  that  these  sessions  be  videotaped  and  reviewed  periodically. 
These  training  sessions  are  listed  in  the  current  issue  of  the  program  guide. 
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Attend 
Training 
Sessions 
(continued) 


Monitor 

Equipment 

Operation 


Teacher/Facilitator  Meeting  •  During  the  first  day  of  student  courses,  the  TI- 
IN  teacher  will  provide  the  facilitators  with  specific  course  details.  As  outlined 
in  the  program  guide,  specific  dates  and  times  are  scheduled  over  the  network 
for  teacher/facilitator  meetings  throughout  the  semester.  These  meetings  are 
held  to  discuss  particular  procedures  and  answer  facilitator  questions. 

Lab  Facilitator  Training  -  In  addition  to  regularly  scheduled  teacher/facilitator 
meetings,  there  are  special  naming  sessions  scheduled  for  facilitators  of  science 
courses  which  require  laboratory  experiences.  These  required  training  sessions 
serve  the  following  purposes:  1)  to  demonstrate  safety  factors  in 
the  use  of  lab  equipment,  2)  to  discuss  the  lab  sessions  to  be  used 
in  the  regular  classroom,  and  3)  to  define  the  administrative  and 
educational  responsibilities  of  the  lab  facilitators,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  student-facilitator  interaction.  Safety  requirements 
necessitate  that  lab  facilitators  be  certified  teachers. 

Demonstrate  Use  of  Equipment  -  Facilitators  should  know  how  to  turn  on  the 
equipment  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  procedures  for  using  the  talkback 
equipment.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  equipment  be  turned  on  at  least 
10  minutes  prior  to  the  start  of  the  course  so  that  it  is  ready  for  use. 

t  Channel  Changes:  Channel  changes  should  be  made  at  least  5  minutes 
prior  to  the  start  of  class.  Failure  to  do  so  may  result  in  an  inability  to 
place  a  all  until  the  next  data  update  by  satellite. 

•  Printer:  The  printer  should  be  loaded  with  paper. 

•  Phone  Handsets:  When  not  in  use,  phone  handsets  should  be  put  in 
their  cradles  so  that  the  batteries  can  recharge. 


•  AVU:  When  not  in  use,  the  AVU  should  remain  plugged  in  to  the  AC 
power  outlet  with  components  turned  off. 

Report  Technical  Difficulties  -  In  the  event  of  equipment  failure,  weather- 
related  problems,  or  technical  difficulty,  the  facilitator  should  immediately  notify 

TI-IN  Network  Maintenance,  Monitor  and  Control 
(1-800-666-8446).  In  order  to  obtain  a  videotape  of 
the  program,  this  report  must  be  initiated  within  24  hours. 
Tapes  should  be  returned  within  two  weeks  in  order  to 
avoid  being  charged  the  following  fees:  $6.00  -  60 
minute  tape;  $7.00  -  120  minute  tape. 

Record  Courses  for  Replay  •  When  a  student  is  absent,  it  is  necessary  to 
automatically  videotape  the  course.  This  tape  should  be  made  available 
immediately  upon  the  student's  return  to  class  for  make-up  purposes.  Seme 
sites  routineiy  record  each  lesson  and  allow  students  to  use  these  tapes  for 
review. 

Since  school  calendars  vary  greatly  in  their  local  holidays  and  spring  brea'ji,  it 
is  the  site's  responsibility  to  videotape  student  courses  Airing  the  local  hrudays 
for  make-up  purposes  when  students  return  to  school  (This  also  applies  'J  staff 
development  courses  which  are  not  videotape  restricted.)  If  a  program  is 
videotape  restricted,  it  must  be  viewed  live.  It  may  not  be  videotaped  nor  may 
a  tape  be  requested  from  Monitor  and  Control 
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Support 
Instruction 


Staff  Development  Courses  •  Instructional  support  for  staff  development 
courses  involves  copying  and  disseminating  handout  materials,  demonstrating 
equipment  use,  monitoring  attendance,  and  verifying  records  are  in  place  if 
participants  wish  to  receive  credit  For  details  on  the  processes  to  receive  credit 
and  the  types  of  credit  available,  refer  to  Section  HI:  Staff  Development 
Courses. 

Student  Courses  -  Instructional  support  is  a  key  role  for  the  facilitator  of 
student  credit  courses  and  involves  specific  duties  and  procedures.  Student 
course  facilitators  work  very  closely  with  the  TI-IN  teacher  and  instructional 
coordinator,  who  supervises  the  TI-IN  teacher  and  the  instructional  process. 

Disseminate  and  Return  Course  Materials  •  It  is  the 

facilitator's  responsibility  to  ensure  that  materials 
axe  reproduced  in  sufficient  numbers  for  students  and 
ready  as  needed  for  class.  The  course  materials  must 
be  kept  in  a  secure  place  to  prevent  access  by  students 
until  requested  by  the  TI-IN  teacher, 

TI-IN  provides  envelopes  to  sites  participating  in  student  courses  for  the  return 
of  course  materials.  More  than  one  set  of  course  materials  may  be  included  in 
order  to  conserve  envelopes  and  postage.  Separating  the  contents  by  course  and 
clearly  labeling  the  materials  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  is  suggested  by  use 
of  the  following  cover  sheet: 


TX-IH  COVtft  SKKIt 


TO: 


fROMl 


COMfltMTS 


(Tiienir) 


<r*ctUt*tor> 


TI-IN  envelopes  are  oversized  and,  therefore,  require  more  postage.  Without  the 
correct  postage,  there  may  be  a  week's  delay  or  longer  in  receipt  of  the 
materials  by  the  TI-IN  teacher. 

Envelopes  are  not  to  be  reopened  once  they  have  been  sealed 


ONLY  A  TI-IN  NETWORK  TEACHER 
SHOULD  BREAK  THE  SEAL  OF  AN  EXAM 
OR  HOMEWORK  ENVELOPE  TO  ENSURE 
INTEGRITY  OF  THE  CONTENTS. 


If  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  envelope,  a  new  envelope  should  be  prepared  for 
mailing.  If  the  envelope  contains  exams  and  appears  to  have  been  tampered 
with  or  is  open  upon  receipt  by  the  TI-IN  teacher,  the  exam(s)  will  be  invalid. 

Occasionally,  materials  are  lost  in  the  v-ml     Therefore,  it  is  strongly 

recommended  that  the  facilitator  photocopy  yjjor  tests,  semester  exams,  and 

research  papers  before  mailing  to  the  TI-IN  teacher.  Please  destroy  the 
photocopies  once  verification  of  receipt  is  made. 
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Monitor  and  Facilitate  Instruction 


Count  Period  -  One  facilitator  may  monitor  more  than  f  it  student  instruction 
course  as  long  as  the  courses  do  not  overlap.  A  facilitator  must  be  physically 
present  in  each  course  during  the  endie  period.  The  facilitator's  attention 
should  be  directed  toward  the  stLooth  operation  of  the  class.  There  must  be 
active  involvement  by  the  facilitator  throughout  each  class. 

Exam  -  Before  exams  are  administered,  the  exam  should  be  kept  in  a  secure 
location  at  the  receive  site.  Exams  should  be  carefully  monitored  by  the 
classroom  facilitator,  collected  at  the  end  of  'he  class,  and  sealed  in  a  TI-IN 
envelope  for  mailing  the  day  of  or  the  day  after  the  exam.  If  the  facilitator 
notices  any  incidence  of  cheating,  he/she  should  report  it  to  the  sue  principal 
and  note  it  on  the  exam  copies  to  be  returned  to  the  TI-IN  teacher.  Students 
who  cheat  on  a  homework  assignment,  quiz,  exam,  or  any  other  work  assigned 
by  the  TI-IN  teacher  will  automatically  receive  a  grade  of  "0"  (zero)  for  that 
assignment. 


Tutoring  Session*  -  Tutoring  sessions  are  available  for  students  whose 
performance  is  below  passing.  These  may  be  conducted  over  the  toll-free  line 
or  on  air.  Tutoring  sessions  should  be  requests!  by  the  tite  principal  calling 
the  TI-IN  instructional  coordinator.  In  turn,  the  instructional  coordinator  will 
schedule  ainimc  through  the  TI-IN  Network  office  and  confirm  the  date  and 
time  with  the  site  principal.  Facilitators  should  encourage  students  to  call  the 
TI-IN  teacher  during  the  scheduled  office  hours  as  soon  as  it  appears  the 
student  is  having  difficulty.  It  is  recommended  that  students  receiving  progress 
reports  which  indicate  low  grades  be  required  to  call  in  for  individual  assistance 
until  grades  are  satisfactory. 


Keep  Records 

Facilitator  Reoordnf  Farm  -  Although  the  TI-IN  teacher 
keeps  the  official  grade  book  for  the  course,  it  is  necessary 
for  facilitators  to  list  the  officially  registered  students  and 
record  important  information  such  as  absences,  tardies, 
tests  missed,  homework  turned  in,  and  any  other 
information  the  school  principal  designates  or  that  the  TI- 
IN  uacher  requests.  The  Facilitator  Reporting  Form  is 
used  for  these  purposes.  For  example,  some  instructors 
may  ask  facilitators  to  keep  a  record  of  major  test  grades. 

Many  facilitators  write  notes  about  school  activities  in  general  and  the  class  in 
particular.  Since  the  TI-IN  teacher  depends  on  quality  feedback  from  all 
facilitators,  this  is  an  exceilf  way  to  keep  the  teacher  abreast  of  successes  and 
potential  problems*  To  sin  fy  the  reporting  process,  facilitators  are  asked  to 
photocopy  this  form  weekly  and  man  it  to  the  TI-IN  teacher  Some  schools 
choose  to  havt  complete  records  kept  at  the  site.  This  is  a  local  decision,  not  a 
requirement 


6  «**$.<H>  (MHfrtt 
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Atttnduut  •  The  facilitator  for  direct  student  instruction  is  also  responsible  for 
recording  the  official  attendance  each  day.  This  data  is  communicated  through 
the  Facilitator  Reporting  Form,  mailed  weekly  to  the  TI-IN  teacher.  Students 
must  arrive  and  remain  in  the  classroom  during  the  entire  broadcast  of 
instruction. 


v    J  .1 


laaUa  •  TMN  courses  begin  on  time.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  students  axe  seated  and  ready  to  work  in  the  TI-IN  receive  site 
classroom  before  the  TI-IN  teacher  begins.  Instructional  time  is 
important  Excessive  tardies  should  be  reported  to  the  site  principal 
and  reflected  on  reports  to  the  TI-IN  teacher. 


QntnlAd/U  •  It  is  important  for  facilitators  to  notify  in  writing  the 
administrative  offices  of  TI-IN  Network  at  1000  Central  Parkway  North,  Suite 
190,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78232,  as  soon  as  a  student  drops  or  adds  a  course. 
A  telephone  call  to  the  TI-IN  teacher  or  the  TI-IN  Network  Administrative 
Office  does  not  officially  drop  or  add  a  student  (For  details  on  the  registration 
process,  reference  Section  II:  Student  Courses  and  Policies.) 

Profrtss  Rgpnrt  -  if  a  student's  performance  is  75  or  below  at  the  midpoint  of 
a  grading  period,  the  TI-IN  teacher  will  send  a  progress  report  to  the  student 
This  report  must  be  signed  by  the  student's  parent  or  guardian  and  returned  to 
the  school  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  facilitator  to  ensure  that  the  progress 
report  is  returned  to  the  TI-IN  teacher. 

Grade  Reports  -  TI-IN  will  issue  grade  reporting  sheets  on  a  six-week  or  nine- 
week  basis  during  the  regular  academic  term.  During  summer  school,  grade 
reporting  sheets  will  be  issued  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  A  numeric  grade  is 
given  for  academic  achievement  in  the  class.  TI-IN  considers  70  a  passing 
grade.  (For  details  on  the  grading  policy,  reference  Section  II:  Student 
Courses  and  Policies.) 


Cooperate  and  Consult  with  the  TI-IN  Instructors 

Student  Courses  -  TI-IN  instructors  are  experienced,  certified  teachers.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  total  course  instruction  of  the  students  and  depend  on 
facilitators  to  support  classroom  operation.  All  instructors  are  available  for 
telephone  consultation  at  stated  office  hours  or  by  appointment  should 
facilitators  or  students  have  questions,  special  requests,  or  require  individual 
assistance.  Effective  and  consistent  communication  between  the  facilitators  and 
instructors  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

Staff  Development  Courses  -  For  information  on  how  to  communicate  with 
staff  development  presenters  after  their  broadcasts,  call  TI-IN  Network  at 
(512)  490-3900. 

Administer  Evaluations 


Student  credit  courses,  staff  development  courses,  and  the 
technical  delivery  system  are  continually  being  evaluated. 
Part  of  the  evaluation  will  be  completed  by  facilitators, 
TI-IN  teachers,  students,  and  other  site  officials. 
Facilitators  are  essential  to  this  evaluation  process  and  will 
be  asked  to  complete  surveys  promptly,  collect  surveys 
from  students  and  staff,  and  return  them  to  TI-IN  Network, 
1000  Central  Parkway  North,  Suite  190,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  78232,(512)  490-3900. 
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SECTION  II: 
STUDENT  COURSES  AND  POLICIES 


STUDENT 
PROGRAMMING 


SELECTION 
OF  STUDENTS 


TI-IN  Network  offers  a  variety  of  programming  for  students.  Hie  program 
guide  contains  descriptions  and  schedules  for  the  student  enrichment  programs 
(grades  K-12),  student  reviews  for  the  SAT  and  ACT,  and  Student  Council  of 
the  Air  meetings  held  over  the  Network.  The  student  registration  and  course 
guide  contains  the  elementary  and  secondary  academic  courses  available  to 
students. 

This  section  is  devoted  to  the  policies  and  procedures  of  academic  courses  for 
students.  Details  for  participating  in  the  non-academic  student  courses  will  not 
be  covered  in  this  manual  since  details  are  provided  within  the  course 
descriptions  of  the  program  guide. 

The  term  instructional  coordinator  used  in  this  section  refers  to  the  supervisor 
of  the  TI-IN  Network  on-air  teacher.  This  person  functions  as  the  TI-IN 
Network  principal  for  particular  courses,  maintaining  high  quality  instructional 
television  programs,  and  developing  and  implementing  strategies  for  improving 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  distance  learning  instruction. 


Each  TI-IN  Network  course  is  designed  to  address  essential  learning  elements 
which  are  included  in  learner  outcomes  for  that  course.  Prerequisite 
requirements  are  identified  for  many  of  trie  upper  level  courses. 

Program  contacts  for  each  site  are  encouraged  to  examine  prerequisites  when 
selecting  students.  Students  should  not  be  regi  ^red  in  a  course  for  which  they 
have  little  or  no  preparation. 


Factors  to  consider  when  screening  students: 

•  successful  completion  of  required  prerequisite  courses 

•  level  of  maturity  and  motivation 

•  recommendations  of  teachers  and  counselors 

•  standardized  test  results 

•  previous  performance  in  the  content  area 


None  of  the  above  should  be  used  exclusively,  but  rather  factored  appropriately 
into  the  screening  process.  To  promote  a  successful  experience  for  each 
student,  it  is  beneficial  to  carefully  consider  these  factors  during  the  screening 
process. 


The  success  of  each  student  enrolled  in  a  TI-IN  course  is 
of  prime  importance.  Previous  experience  has  shown  that 
students  should  be  screened  prior  to  registration. 
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REGISTRATION 


Add/Drop 


Registering/ Adding  Students  •  Each  site  must  officially  add  (register)  a  student 
in  a  TI-IN  course  by  completing  a  four-part  Student  Course  Registration  form. 
Retain  the  yellow  copy  for  your  records  and  return  the  white,  pink,  and  blue 
copies  to  the  TI-IN  Network  Administrative  Office  at  1000  Central  Parkway 
North,  Suite  190,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78232.  A  confirmation  copy  (blue) 
will  be  returned  to  your  site  as  proof  of  official  enrollment 

In  order  for  a  student  to  receive  grades  for  a  course,  he/she  must  be  officially 
registered. 
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Withdrawing/Dropping  Students  -  When  it  is  necessary  for  a  site  to  officially 
drop  a  student  from  a  TI-IN  course,  it  may  do  so  by  completing  the 
Drop/Replacement  section  on  the  yellow  (district)  copy  of  the  withdrawing 
student's  Student  Course  Registration  form.  Mail  the  withdrawing  student's 
yellow  "drop"  form  to  the  TI-IN  Network  Administrative  Office. 

All  REGISTRATION/DROP  forms  must  be  processed  through  the  TI-IN 
Network  Administrative  Office  at  1000  Central  Parkway  North,  Suite  190,  San 
Antonio,  Texas  78232.    A  phone  call  to  the  TI-IN  teacher  or  to  the  TI-IN 
Network  Administrative  Office  DOES  NOT  officially  register  or  drop  a  student 
from  a  TI-IN  course. 
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School  Calendar 


Grading  Policies 


Each  TI-IN  high  school  credit  course  is  broadcast  at  least  175  instructional 
days  per  school  year.  Please  reference  the  school  calendar  included  in  the 
current  program  guide  and  student  registration  and  course  guide  for  holidays, 
teacher  inservice  days  and  workdays,  and  beginning/end  of  six-week  and  nine-' 
week  grade  reporting  periods. 

Some  sites  may  have  different  requirements  for  the  number  of  official 
instructional  days.  TI-IN  Network  will  work  to  accommodate  individual  state 
instructional  time  requirements.  Please  contact  the  TI-IN  Administrative  Office 
(S12)  490-3900  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Spring  break,  school  holidays,  and  taping  classes  -  As  a  policy,  TI-IN 
Network  does  not  provide  tapes  for  courses  missed  due  to  spring  break  or  a 
local  holiday.  It  is  inquired  that  sites  make  arrangements  to  tape  these  courses 
and  to  provide  them  as  make-up  tapes  when  their  students  return  to  school. 
The  facilitator  will  need  to  schedule  a  time  for  students  to  view  these  tapes 
outside  of  regularly  scheduled  courses.  It  is  recommended  that  these  tapes  be 
viewed  within  a  week. 


•  Sites  are  responsible  for  ensuring  students  meet  for  the 
required  days  of  instruction 

•  Sites  are  responsible  for  making  arrangements  to  videotape 
courses  during  holidays 

t  TI-IN  courses  are  approved  by  the  state  education  agency 

t  The  guidelines  that  apply  to  regular  courses  also  apply 
to  TI-IN  courses 


Official  Grade  Report  and  Reporting  Periods  -  Grades  reports  are  issued  by 
the  TI-IN  teacher  at  the  end  of  each  grading  period  (every  six  or  nine-week 
period  as  required  by  local/state  policy).  These  reports  are  based  on  a  list  of 
officially  registered  students  and  are  sent  in  confidential  envelopes  to  the  site 
principal. 

Basis  of  Grades  •  Course  grades  are  numeric  and  are  based  on  academic 
achievement  and  reflect  mastery  of  course  objectives  as  measured  through  exams 
and  assignments. 

Exemption  from  Semesfr  Exam  -  TI-IN  Network  does  not  automatically  exempt 
graduating  seniors  from  semester  exams  in  May;  however,  if  a  school  district  has 
a  policy  exempting  seniors  from  taking  final  semester  exams,  TI-IN  Network  will 
honor  it  Before  the  start  of  the  second  semester,  a  form  will  be  sent  to  each  site 
to  expedite  this  procedure. 


Only  those  students  who  have  fulfilled  all  course 
requirements  and  who  are  listed  on  the  form  will 
be  exempt  from  their  Spring  semester  exams. 
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Number  vs.  Letter  Grades  •  TI-IN  teachers  issue  number  grades  on  the  grade 
report  If  a  site  wishes  to  issue  letter  grades  on  its  official  report  cards,  it  may 
translate  number  grades  to  letter  grades  according  to  the  local  district  scale  or 
the  following  scale: 


Grarfes  for  Drops  and  Adds  -  When  a  student  drops  a  course  in  the  middle  of 
a  grading  period,  the  site  must  officially  drop  that  student  from  the  TI-IN 
course.  To  officially  drop  a  student  from  a  TI-IN  course,  your  site  must 
complete  the  Drop/Replacement  section  on  the  yellow  (site)  copy  of  the 
withdrawing  student's  Student  Course  Registration  form,  indicate  official  date  of 
withdrawal,  and  mail  the  form  to  the  TI-  IN  Network  Administrative  Office. 
Upon  receipt,  the  TI-IN  teacher  will  issue  a  WP  (Withdraw  Passing)  or  a  WF 
(Withdraw  Failing)  and  the  student's  actual  grade  average  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal. 

When  a  student  adds  a  course  in  the  middle  of  a  grading  period,  the  site  must 
officially  add  (register)  a  student  in  a  TI-IN  course.  In  order  for  a  student  to 
receive  credit  for  a  class,  a  registration  form  must  be  completed  and  mailed  to 
the  TI-IN  Network  Administrative  Office. 

At  the  end  of  the  grading  period,  the  TI-IN  terr.her  will  issue  the  student's 
grade  average  for  that  incomplete  portion  of  the  grading  period.  Using  the  TI- 
IN  average  and  the  student's  average  (for  that  same  grading  period)  transferred 
from  the  previous  school,  the  site  will  compute  the  student's  average  for  that 
grading  period.  Although  there  is  not  a  specific  number  of  days  a  student  must 
be  enrolled  during  a  grading  period  before  a  semester  grade  is  issued,  the 
following  factors  are  considered  by  the  TI-IN  teacher  when  deciding  whether 
this  semester  grade  will  be  issued: 

t  Site  administration's  support  to  the  student  during 
the  transition  phase  of  enrolling  in  a  TI-IN  course. 

•  The  student's  previous  achievement  record  in  the 
particular  course. 

t  The  course  material  covered  prior  to  enrolling  in 
the  TI-IN  course. 
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Grading  Polidet 

(continued) 


Cheating  -  Students  who  cheat  on  a  homework  assignment,  quiz,  exam,  or  any 
other  work  assigned  by  the  TMN  teacher  will  automatically  receive  a  grade  of 
"0"  (zero)  for  that  assignment  After  the  TMN  teacher  discusses  this  with 
his/her  instructional  coordinator,  the  instructional  coordinator  notifies  the  school 
principal  of  the  incident.  The  TMN  teacher  will  send  a  progress 
report  to  the  students)  involved.  The  report  must  be  signed  by  the 
patents  or  legal  guardians  of  the  student  and  returned  to  the 
instructional  coordinator.  Other  disciplinary  action  is  at  the  site's 
discretion  according  to  local/state  policy. 


tus/ner  insa 


Progress  Reports  -  At  the  end  of  the  first  three  weeks  of  a  grading  period,  the 
TMN  teacher  will  mail  a  progress  report  to  each  student  whose  grade  average  is 
lower  than  75.  This  report  must  be  signed  by  the  student  s  parent  or  guardian 
and  returned  to  school  The  facilitator  ensures  that  the  progress  report  is 
returned  to  the  TMN  teacher.  When  progress  reports  are  issued,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  site  principal  schedule  tutoring  sess;  ns  by  contacting  the 
instructional  coordinator.  Depending  on  the  need  and  special  circumstances, 
these  sessions  may  «  offered  over  the  toll-free  phone  line  or  on  air. 

Make-up  Work  and  Late  Work  •  Late  work  is  accepted  only  in  the  case  of  an 
excused  absence.  If  a  student  is  absent  the  day  homewoik  is  due,  the 
homework  must  be  turned  in  die  day  the  student  returns  to  class.  It  should  be 
initialed  by  the  facilitator,  labeled  "excused  late  work"  and  dated.  If  a  student 
is  absent  the  day  homewoik  was  assigned  or  an  exam  given,  the  student  has 
three  instructional  days  from  the  date  of  his/her  return  to  class  in  which  to 
make  up  the  work  or  exam.  The  work  should  be  initialed  by  the  facilitator  with 
the  date  the  student  returned  to  class  and  the  date  the  work  was  collected  by  the 
facilitator. 


Work  made  up  after  the  three- 
day  deadline  will  not  be 
accepted.  If  a  student  is  absent 
for  five  or  more  consecutive 
days,  the  facilitator  may  arrange 
with  the  instructional  coordinator 
or  the  TMN  teacher  an 
appropriate  deadline  for  malting 
up  all  work  missed. 


Incomplete  •  An  incomplete  will  be  given  only  in  case  of  an  extreme 
emergency  which  causes  the  student  to  miss  a  major  exam  within  the  six  weeks, 
nine  weeks,  or  se  ester.  An  incomplete  must  be  worked  out  with  the  school 
principal,  TMN  teacher,  and  instructional  coordinator.  If  a  student  misses  an 
exam,  he/she  will  be  given  a  designated  period  of  time  in  which  to  make  up  the 
exam.  No  late  penalty  shall  apply  to  the  exam  scrre;  however,  if  the  student 
fails  to  adhere  to  the  agreed  upon  deadline,  the  exam  score  will  automatically 
revert  to  a  "0"  (zero),  and  the  student's  grade  average  will  be  figured  on  that 
basis.  Incompletes  may  also  occur  if  students  have  completed  materials  which 
may  not  have  been  received  by  the  TMN  teacher  prior  to  the  cut-off  date  for 
that  grading  per-xL  When  this  occurs,  the  grade;  report  will  show  incomplete. 
Within  two  weeks,  the  grades  will  be  recalculated  to  reflect  receipt  of  material 
and  a  revised  grade  report  will  be  mailed  to  the  site. 
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Grade  Formula 


COURSE  MATERIALS 

Curriculum 
Guides 


Grades  are  determined  by  each  teacher  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
and  course  content  At  the  end  of  each  grading  period  the  total  points  received 
of  the  total  points  possible  is  used  to  derive  a  numerical  grade.  Major  tests  are 
weighted  more  heavily  than  homework  and  daily  assignments.  The  local  school 
district  may  choose  to  use  that  numerical  grade  or  convert  it  to  a  letter  grade 
consistent  with  their  local  policy. 

Semester  grades  give  equal  value  to  each  grading  period  and  the  semester  exam. 
End-of-year  grades  for  courses  that  are  two  semesters  in  length  are  an  average 
of  the  two  semester  grades. 


Under  no  circumsiances  should  a  school  district 
compromise  the  integrity  of  the  instructional 
program  by  changing  a  grade  except  to  convert  a 
numerical  score  <o  a  letter  scale. 


Curriculum  guides  are  available  to  local  site  administrators  and  contain  the 
following: 


•  learning  objectives  correlated  to  essential  learning  elements 

•  suggested  scope  and  sequence  for  course  objectives  and  content 

•  clearly  defined  learner  outcomes 

•  examples  of  a  wide  range  of  teaching  activities  and  classroom 
instructional  strategies  " 

•  examples  of  the  assessment  strategies  that  can  be  correlated 
to  the  objectives 


Curriculum  guides  are  available  through  TKN  Network  at  1000  Central 
Parkway  North,  Suite  190,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78232,  (S12)  490-3900. 


Textbooks 


The  student  registration  and  course  guide  lists  the  required  textbooks  for 
each  course  offered.  The  program  contact  is  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
ordering  of  textbooks  and  workbooks  for  students.  These  should  be  ordered 
from  the  state  depository  or  from  the  publisher. 
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Lesson  Plaits, 
Handouts,  Exams 


Lesson  plans  with  accompanying  handouts  and  exams  are  mailed  to  each  site  in 
advance  of  the  course  date.  Lesson  plans  address  the  objectives  of  daily 
instruction  but  may  be  presented  in  various  formats,  such  as  unit  plans  or  plans 
covering  a  one-week  period. 

Classroom  facilitators  need  to  carefully  review  the  lesson  plans  for  the 
upcoming  week.  It  is  the  facilitator's  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  the 
materials  ire  reproduced  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  students  and  ready  for 
that  class  date. 
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Comprehensive  semester  exams  arc  given  at  the  completion  of  each  semester, 
Tests,  quizzes  and  homework  are  given  at  the  teacher's  discretion  to  assist  in 
evaluating  mastery  of  objectives  and  to  indicate  the  need  for  reteaching  or  a 
change  of  pace  in  instruction. 
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SECTION 
STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  COURSES 


SCHEDULING 


ORGANIZING 


TMN  Network  provides  over  400  hoars  of  staff  development  programming  to 
subscribing  sites  August  •  May  each  year.  Descriptions  and  scheduling 
information  for  these  courses  are  contained  in  the  program  guide* 

Courses  offered  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  fall  outside  of  the  400 
hours  of  programming  contracted  by  sites  during  the  school  year;  therefore, 
these  courses  are  offered  on  a  pay- by  "participant  basis. 


Hours  Contracted  by  Sites 


August  -  December 
January  •  May 


200  hours 
200  hours 


Available  on  Pay-by-Participam  Basis 
June  -  July  Hours  Vary 


The  program  guide  contains  a  listing  of  the  staff  development  courses 
categorized  by  audience  and  topic. 

This  information  provides  assistance  to  sites  in  scheduling  and  organizing 
courses  to  meet  particular  interests  and  needs.  The  following  ait  suggestions 
for  supporting  the  TMN  Network  staff  development  training  on-site  in  order  that 
participants  receive  maximum  benefit: 


Before  the  programs: 

1.  Promote  by  emphasizing  programs  on  "like  topics" 

2.  Send  out  flyers,  reminders,  notes  to  appropriate  staff  members 

3.  Duplicate  the  needed  number  of  handouts  for  participants 

4.  Produce  a  bibliography  of  materials  available  locally  relating 
to  the  topic  for  distribution  during  the  program 


Day  of  program: 

5.  Localize  •  hold  a  short  local  presentation  before  the  program 
begins  to  set  it  in  context  for  the  audience  and/or  organize 

a  discussion  to  follow  the  program 

6.  Welcome  and  orient  participants 

7.  Review  equipment  operation  and  encourage  call-ins 

8.  Distribute  handouts  and  any  available  bibliography 


After  the  program: 

9.    Encourage  participants  to  complete  the  evaluation  form 
,10.  Follow  up  with  other  activities  on-site 
11.  Mail  in  evaluation  forms  to  TMN  office 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  COURSES 


REGISTRATION 


Witta  a  site  joins  the  Network,  TMN  sends  quantities  of  registration  forms  to 
the  attention  of  the  program  contact  For  staff  development  programming,  the 
following  registration  form  is  used 
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REGISTRATTON/VAUOATTON  FORM 


t.  PANTICtMNT  INFORMATION  ( 

M«aa:  


Tt-tH  Moaim  sua  Ucatloa: 
Rtetift.  sitt  Mtfrna:  
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It  is  very  important  for  program  contacts  to  emphasize  the  registration  process 
for  the  smooth  operation  of  staff  development  programs.  Hie  registration 
process  reinforces  communication  at  the  site  ensuring  that 


•  the  building  is  open  after  school  hours 

•  the  receive  classroom  is  available 

•  a  facilitator  is  assigned  to 


unlock  the  classroom 
turn  on  the  equipment 

provide  assistance  in  using  the  talkback  equipment 
duplicate/distribute  handout  materials  to  registered  participants 
verify  attendance 

collect  pre-  and  post-assessments  (in  cases  of  credit  courses) 
Registration  Procedures  for  Interested  Participants 

1.  Verify  with  the  program  contact  that  the  site  classroom  is  available. 

2.  Complete  the  registration  section  of  TMN's  four-part  Registration/Validation 
form.  (Since  registration  information  is  requested  by  TMN  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  specific  program,  it  is  advised  that  site  registration  take 
place  three  weeks  in  advance.)  Review  the  registration  form,  verifying  each 
item  is  complete. 

a.  Retain  the  pink  copy; 

b.  Submit  remaining  copies  to  the  program  contact 
(who  forwards  the  gold  copy  to  TMN) 

For  participants  seeking  credit  •  After  completion  of  the  program,  the 
validation  section  of  this  form  is  signed  by  the  appropriate  school  personnel, 
(program  contact,  facilitator,  or  other  designated  personnel),  verifying  successful 
completion  of  the  course.  (For  further  details  reference  Credit  Options  in  this 
section.) 
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COURSE  MATERIALS 


CREDIT  OPTIONS 


Any  required  textbooks  or  materials  for  course  activities  are  cited  in  the 
description  of  the  program  guide.  Many  staff  development  instructors  provide 
handout  materials  for  full  participation*  These  handouts  are  sent  to  the  program 
contact  approximately  two  to  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  course.  The 
facilitator  assigned  to  the  particular  course  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
registered  participants  have  copies  of  handouts  at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 


As  identified  in  the  program  guide,  there  are  several  courses  which  are 
submitted  for  credit.  The  various  forms  of  credit  include: 


•    Advanced  Academic  Training  Credit 

(applicable  to  Texas,  approved  through  Texas  Education  Agency) 


Professional  Growth  Credit 

*  California  State  University,  Chico 

*  Chapman  College,  Bellevue,  Washington 


Graduate  Credit 

•  California  State  University,  Chico 
-  Mississippi  State  University,  Starkviile 


•    Counselor  Credit 


^SUCCCMIp 


.  Texas  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Professional  Counselors 
•  National  Board  for  Certified  Counselors,  Inc. 


Adams  State  College  in  Colorado,  Seattle  Pacific  University  and  Chapman  College 
in  Washington  also  review  certain  courses  for  graduate  credit.  For  further 
information  on  courses  offered  for  credit  through  these  universities,  contact  the 
following: 


Adams  State  College     Seattle  Pacific  University 


•  Phil  Gore 
Extension  Office 
Adams  State  College 
214  Edgemont 
Alamosa,  CO  81102 
(719)  589-7671 


Ralph  Kester 

Division  of  Continuing  Studies 
Seattle  Pacific  University 
Seattle,  WA  98119 
(206)  281-2121 


Chapman  College 

-  TI-IN  Network 
1000  Central  Parkway 
Suite  190 

San  Antonio,  Tx  78232 
(512)  490-3900 


In  addition  to  the  above,  programs  may  be  reviewed  for  local  or  state  certification 
credit  Each  semester  a  variety  of  topics  are  available  for  specific  audiences  such  as 
school  board  members,  counselors,  and  administrators.  Reference  the  program  guide 
for  categorical  listings. 
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Advanced  Academic 
Training 


To  obtain  Advanced  Academic  Training  (approved  through  the  Texas 
Education  Agency),  a  participant  must  do  the  following: 


Registration/Participation 


1.  Verify  that  the  course  is  offered  for  Advanced  Academic 
Training  by  referencing  the  program  guide. 

2.  Complete  the  Registration  section  of  the  four-part  TI-IN 
Network  Regisrratioo/VrUdation  Form. 

3.  Submit  this  registration  form  to  the  program  contact 

a.  Reference  #3  of  this  form  -  School  district  approval 
must  be  obtained  prior  to  registering  with  TI-IN. 

b.  The  program  contact  mails  the  gold  copy  to  the  TI-IN 
Network  Administrative  Office,  1000  Central  Parkway 
North,  Suite  190,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78232. 

4.  According  to  the  applications  submitted  to  the  Texas 
Education  Agency,  approval  of  credit  is  based  on  live  and 
interactive  participation;  therefore,  credit  cannot  be  given 
for  viewing  a  tape. 

5.  Pre/post-test  measurements  must  be  turned  in  to  the 
facilitator  at  the  end  of  the  program.  (The  facilitator  is 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  these  measurements  are 
maintained  in  the  personnel  files  for  future  reference  of 
full  participation  in  the  program.) 


Validation/Certification  of  Completion 


6.  After  completion  of  the  program,  the  Validation  section  of 
the  Registration/Validation  form  is  completed  by  the 
appropriate  school  district  personnel  indicating  successful 
or  unsuccessful  completion. 

a.  The  original  (white  copy)  of  the  Registration/ 
Validation  form  is  men  mailed  to  TI-IN  Network  at 
1000  Central  Parkway,  Suite  190,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
78232. 

b.  The  remaining  copies  of  the  form  are  distributed  as 
indicated  -  the  school  dis&ict  (pink  copy)  and 
participant  (yellow  copy), 

7.  The  original  Registration/Validation  form  is  received  by 
TI-IN  and  sent  to  the  education  service  center 
sponsoring  the  program.   A  copy  is  maintained  in  TI-IN 
(iles. 

8.  The  sponsor  issues  and  forwards  certificates  of 
completion  to  the  district  superintendent's  office  for 
distribution  to  the  individual  participant  (Allow  30-90  days 
for  receipt) 
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CREDIT  OPTIONS 
(continued) 


Professional 
Growth  Credit 


Graduate 
Credit 


Certain  courses  are  submitted  for  review  toward  Professional  Growth  Credit 
offered  through  California  State  University,  Chico  and  Chapman  College  in 
Washington.  For  information  on  how  to  apply  through  Chapman  College, 
contact  the  TMN  Network  office  at  (512)  490*3900.  In  order  to  receive 
Professional  Growth  credit  from  California  State  College,  Chico,  a  participant 
must  do  the  following: 

1.   Attend  Approved  Courses  •     Attend  and  successfully  complete  IS  hours 
of  TMN  courses  approved  for  Professional  Growth  Credit  (Reference  the 
program  guide  for  courses  submitted  for  credit.)       Proof  of  successful 
completion  must  be  kept  on  file  at  the  district  for  reference.  A  TMN 
Registration/Validation  Form  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Submit  the 
gold  copy  to  TMN  two  weeks  prior  to  the  program  date. 


2. 


Register  •  Once  IS  hours  is  completed,  obtain  a  Registration/Notification 
of  Professional  Growth  Credit  form  from  the  program  contact 
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a.  Secure  verification  signature  required  in  section  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  VALIDATION  OF  COMPLETION  from  the 
appropriate  school  official. 

b.  Submit  original  and  yellow  copy  of  registration  form 
along  with  payment  of  SS0.00  to  TMN  Network 
Administrative  Office,  1000  Central  Parkway  North,  Suite 
190,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78232. 

c.  Retain  gold  copy  for  reference.  (Program  contact 
maintains  the  pink  copy  of  this  Professional  Growth 
Registration  form  and  the  yellow  copies  of  the  TMN 
Registration  Validation  Form  for  record  purposes.) 

Verification  of  credit  will  be  sent  to  the  participant  from  CSU,  Chico,  according 
to  the  CSU,  Chico  Grade  Report  Schedule  (approximately  one  month  after  the 
semester  ends.) 


Registration  details  and  deadlines  for  courses  offered  through  California  State 
University,  Chico  and  Mississippi  State  University  for  graduate  credit  are 
included  in  the  program  guide. 


SECTION  IV: 
EQUIPMENT  OPERATION 


Have  no  fear  -  this  section  provides  quick  references 
to  alleviate  your  worries  about  using  TI-IN  equipment. 
Step-by-step  instructions  follow  to  assist  you  in: 

•  Powering  up  your  audio/video  unit 

e  Using  the  talkback  equipment 

e  Using  the  service  telephone 

e  Receiving  hard  copy  distribution 


If  you  still  have  difficulty  with  vour  equipment  after 
following  these  procedures,  you  u>n  receive  technical 
assistance  by  calling: 


TI-IN  Maintenance,  Monitor  and  Control 
1-800466-8446 


How  to  "Power  Up"  Your  TI-IN  Audio/Video  Unit  (AVU) 

1.  Press  the  "ON/OFF  button  on  the  receiver/descrambler  to  turn  if  on. 

2.  Select  the  channel  number  desired  by  using  the  keypad  on  top  of  the 
receiver. 

3.  Turn  on  the  VCR  by  pressing  the  "POWER"  button. 

4.  Turn  on  the  Multi-Function  Interface  Unit  (MFIU)  by  pressing  the 
"POWER"  button. 

5.  Turn  on  your  television  monitor  by  pushing  the  "ON/OFF"  button. 

6.  Press  the  TV/video  switch  one  time. 

VCR  OPERATION:  For  specific  details  on  how  to  program  the  VCR  as 
well  as  information  on  other  VCR  functions,  reference  the  VCR  operations 
manual  provided  with  tf-e  AVU  cart 

DUAL  BAND  SITES  ONLY:  Refer  to  the  dual  band  receiver  manual  for  full 
details. 

(Note:  "Power  Down"  procedure  should  be  the  reverse  of  the  above  when  the 
AVU  is  not  in  use.  However,  the  AVU  should  always  remain  plugged  into  the 
AC  power  ouUet  at  the  wall) 

How  to  Use  Your  Talkback  System 

Be  sure  that  the  channel  for  the  program  you  will  be  participating  in  has  been 
on  at  least  five  (5)  minutes  before  you  attempt  to  use  the  Talkback. 

1.  Wait  for  the  "READY"  light  indicator  to  glow  on  the  MFIU  front  panel 

2.  Remove  the  talkback  handset  from  its  cradle  (the  base  station). 

3.  Extend  the  antennas  on  both  the  base  station  and  your  handset 

4.  Move  the  switch  on  the  handset  to  the  talk  position. 

5.  Walt  for  the  "ON-AIR"  indicator  light  on  the  front  of  the  MFIU  panel  to 
glow. 

6.  After  die  presenter  has  acknowledged  your  call  ask  your  question  or  make 
your  comment 

7.  If  you  receive  a  "BUSY"  indicator,  hang  np  and  try  your  call  again  later. 
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SERVICE  TELEPHONE 


HARD  COPY 


How  to  Use  the  Service  Telephone 

The  service  telephone  is  designed  to  provide  you  with  a  communications  link 
between  your  Audio/Video  Unit  (AVU)  and  the  TI-IN  offices,  as  well  as  serve 
as  a  back-up  phone  if  your  talkback  system  fails  for  any  reason.  The  phone  is 
located  on  the  back  of  your  AVU.  Unlike  an  ordinary  phone,  the  service  phone 
requires  the  entering  of  an  authorization  code  and  will  only  dial  numbers  stored 
in  memory. 

To  use  the  service  phone: 


1. 
2. 

3. 


5. 


o. 


Open  the  back  of  the  cart  and  lift  the  handset  from  its  cradle. 

Enter  your  aumorzation  code  on  the  keypad  and  wait  until  only  one  LED 

is  left  blinking. 

Press  the  digit  corresponding  to  the  number  you  wish  to  call: 
0  •  Technical  Assistance  Number 

2  •  Channel  36 

3  •  Channel  44 

4  •  Channel  52 

5  •  Channel  60 

Press  "E"  for  enter.  If  you  enter  the  wrong  digit,  press  "C"  for  cancel, 

then  press  the  correct  digit  and  nE"  for  enter. 

After  the  presenter  or  technician  has  acknowledged  your  call,  ask  your 

question  or  make  your  comment 

Press  any  key  on  the  keypad  to  disconnect  your  call. 


Another  feature  of  your  service  telephone  is  the  ability  to  accept  incoming  calls 
in  the  event  a  network  engineer  or  other  representative  needs  to  contact  you. 

To  answer  the  service  phone: 

1.  Lift  the  handset  and  press  "A"  for  answer. 

2.  When  your  conversation  is  complete,  press  any  key  on  the  keypad  to 
disconnect  the  call 

If  further  information  is  required,  please  refer  to  your  operations  manuals  or  call 
the  TI-IN  Technical  Assistance  number  1-800-666-8446. 

How  to  Receive  Hard  Copy  Distribution 

To  receive  hard  copy  distribution,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  receiver  on  the 
proper  channel  at  the  time  designated.  Also,  please  check  to  see  that  there  is 
an  adequate  supply  of  paper  in  the  printer. 

No  printer  data  can  be  received  while  your  talkback 
equipment  is  in  use. 

While  receiving  hard  copy  data,  the  "DATA  RECEIVE/READY"  light  on  the 
MRU  will  flash  on  and  off.  When  the  transmission  is  complete,  the  light  will 
stay  on  continuously.  With  the  printer  "ON-LINE"  and  loaded  with  paper,  you 
may  now  depress  the  "DATA  DUMP"  button  on  the  MFIU  one  time  only.  The 
printer  will  begin  printing  at  this  point 

When  the  hard  copy  "DUMP"  to  the  printer  is  complete,  you  may  clear  the 
printer  buffer  by  depressing  the  "DATA  DUMP  button  for  three  (3)  or  more 
seconds.  You  are  now  ready  to  receive  another  transmission. 
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uality  Teaching 
Receives  an  A  Plus 


TNN  students  in  German  /. 


Quality  teaching  has  been  TI-IN  Net- 
work's primary  product  since  its  inception 
six  years  ago.  According  to  the  com- 
ments and  evaluations  we  are  receiving 
from  principals  and  superintendents 
across  the  nation,  it  is  this  quality  of  the 
instruction  that  most  distinguishes  TI-IN. 

This  is  good  news  for  all  of  us.  How- 
ever, TI-IN  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo  —  no  matter  how  good  it  is  — 
and  we  will  continue  to  implement  im- 
provements on  an  ongoing  basis. 

TI-IN's  instructional  model  uses  the  best 
of  human  resources  and  technology  in  a 
partnership  that  works  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  students.  All  teachers  are  certified 
and  have  extensive  experience  in  their 
field.  Their  knowledge,  enthusiasm, 
creativity  and  involvement  are  clear  from 
their  performance.  TI-IN  also  consistently 
updates  and  upgrades  our  technical 
capability  to  make  the  equipment  easier  to 
use  while  offering  additional  functions. 

This  school  year  we  implemented  a 
number  of  additions  to  our  system  which 
enhance  this  model  as  well  as  interactivity 
and  communication.  These  improvements 
include  additions  to  both  the  technological 
and  non-technological  factors  of  our  in- 
structional capability. 

Enhanced  Access 

On  air,  our  Subscriber  Interface  Device, 
SID,  makes  it  possible  for  teachers, 
facilitators  and  students  to  interact  from 
any  subscribing  school  in  the  nation.  The 
new  Audio  Response  System,  which  is 
used  with  SID,  enables  them  to  call 
^        during  or  after  class  time.  The  SID 

ERIC 


enables  teachers  to  send  handout  materials 
directly  to  the  school  during  class  through 
the  electronic  data  distribution  system. 

Extended  Hours 

Students  can  now  call  toil-free  telephone 
numbers  to  talk  to  their  teachers  before  and 
after  school  Office  hours  have  also  been 
extended  to  include  both  earlier  morning 
access  starting  at  7:00  a.m.,  CST,  and  into 
the  evening  until  8:00  p.m.,  CST, 

More  Teaching  Assistants 

TI-IN  has  also  added  nine  teaching 
assistants  to  increase  access  for  students. 
The  teaching  assistants,  qualified  in  their 
subject  areas,  can  answer  students' 
questions  and  comments  or  provide 
clarification  or  assistance  while  a  class  is  in 
progress.  Like  the  teachers,  the  teaching 
assistants  are  available  before  and  after  the 
class  to  answer  questions. 


Students  interacting  with  other  students 
and  the  THN  teacher 


Tutoring,  Conferencing  and 
Consultation  Available 

Students  can  call  their  teacher  or  talk  to  a 
baching  assistant  before,  during  or  after 
classes.  They  can  arrange  for  one-on-one 
tutoring  or  audio  conference  calls.  Confer- 
ence calls  can  also  be  arranged  for  stu- 
dents to  discuss  problems  related  to  the 
course  with  other  students  as  well  as  their 
teachers,  TMN  teachers  encourage 
students  to  call  in  to  discuss  any  class 
concern. 

Continued  on  page  5 
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ntroduce  Your  Students  to 
New  Courses  This  Spring 


Jo  Ellen  Leinbach  teaching  on  the  air. 


Give  your  students  the  leading  edge  by 
enrolling  them  in  Marine  Science,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Elementary  Analysis  this  semes- 
ter. Registration  begins  January  7  and 
ends  February  15  for  these  exciting  TI-IN 
courses. 

To  help  as  many  students  as  possible 
experience  a  TI-IN  Network  course, 
are  offering  a  special  introductory  rs*ti  for 
this  semester  only.  All  TI-IN  schoor ,  that 
enroll  students  in  these  three  courses  will 
receive  Special  Enrollment  Offer  certifi- 
cates entitling  them  to  50  percent  off  the 
regular  semester  price.  This  one  ume  only 
offer  applies  only  to  schools  who  have  not 
previously  enrolled  students  in  the&ct 
courses. 

Your  students  could  be  introduced  to 
the  experience  of  dissecting  sharks  in 
Marine  Science,  preparing  for  college  with 
Elementary  Analysis,  and  exploring  society 
and  change  in  Sociology  for  50  percent  of 
the  regular  fee  as  a  part  of  this  limited 
introductory  offer.  This  special  offer  is 
valid  only  through  the  first  day  of  class, 
January  17.  1991. 

Marine  Science 

Marine  Science  is  a  laboratory-oriented 
course  that  covers  concepts  ranging  from 
biology  to  geology.  It  will  introduce 
students  to  the  study  of  marine  life  and  will 
expose  them  to  procedures  and  instru- 
ments used  by  marine  scientists.  The 
course  will  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  abiotic 
components  of  the  ocean,  such  as  floor 
soreading,  saltwater  properties,  currents, 
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waves  and  tides.  Forty 
percent  of  the  class  will 
consist  of  laboratory  exercises 
and  student  exploratory 
exercises. 

Jo  Ellen  Leinbach,  T!-IN 
Marine  Science  teacher  says 
"Students  enrolled  in  Marine 
Science  will  gain  an  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of 
marine  life  and  the  scientific 
properties  of  the  ocean.  Stu- 
dents will  also  complete  the 
class  with  a  greater  under- 
standing of  what  they  can  do 
to  protect  our  earth  for  gen- 
erations to  come." 

Ms.  Leinbach  has  always  loved  science 
because  she  believes  the  principles  of 
basic  science  apply  to  everything.  She 
joined  TI-IN  in  1989  after  teaching  for  four 
years  in  Virginia,  and  working  at  Sea  World 
of  Texas  educating  visitors  about  various 
marine  an  ,.als. 

Sociology 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
nature  of  sociology,  culture,  socialization, 
groups,  institutions,  communications, 
cultural  development  and  change.  Stu- 
dents will  have  an  opportunity  to  define  so- 
ciology, analyze  the  tools  and  techniques 
of  sociology  and  understand  sociological 
terminology. 

In  addition,  students  will  explore  the 
process  of  socialization  while  learning 
about  types  of  groups  and  interactions 
among  groups.  They  will  review  social 
institutions,  their  structures  and  functions, 
and  understand  the  roles  of  beliefs,  mores, 
traditions  and  folkways  in  a  culture.  Social 
problems  in  selected  cultures  and  roles  of 
people  in  various  situations  also  will  be 
studied. 

Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
explore  symbolic  communications,  under- 
stand the  impact  of  media  on  groups  and 
analyze  formr.  of  propaganda.  They  will  be 
intioduced  tc  the  concepts  of  cultural  and 
social  change,  the  impact  of  science  and 
technology  upon  people  and  culture. 

Pat  Riley,  Ti-IN  Psychology  and  Sociol- 
ogy teacher  says,  "TI-IN  Sociology 
students  learn  first-hand  the  complexities 
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of  our  ever  changing  world  because  they 
get  a  chance  to  share  ideas  with  students 
from  all  across  the  country/' 

Ms.  Riley  is  a  very  special  TI-IN  teacher 
in  that  she  is  a  native  of  San  Antonio  and 
has  lived  here  all  her  life.  She  says  she 
first  became  interested  in  Sociology  in  high 
school  when  she  took  a  Sociology  course 
from  a  teacher  she  really  admired.  After 
that  experience,  she  decided  to  pursue  the 
subject  in  college  and  earn  her  degree  in 
Psychology  with  a  minor  in  Sociology. 

Elementary  Analysis 

This  course  prepares  college-bound 
students  for  Calculus  I.  The  development 
of  mathematical  systems  will  be  studied 
with  particular  emphasis  on  set  theory. 
Properties  of  the  real  number  system, 
concepts  and  skills  involved  in  the  analysis 
of  relations  and  functions  and  properties 
and  graphs  of  special  functions  are  among 
the  topics  to  be  studied.  Logic  concepts 
applied  in  mathematical  induction,  con- 
cepts and  skills  related  to  higher  degree 
polynomial  functions,  and  working  with 
sequences  and  series  are  also  included. 

According  to  Diane  Lang,  TI-IN  Elemen- 
tary Analysis  teacher,  "Elementary 
Analysis  is  a  pre-Calculus  course  and  it 
gives  students  another  chance  to  gain  skills 
in  mathematics.  It  is  a  study  that  is  valid  in 
itself,  or  it  can  help  with  studies  in  science 
or  technology." 

Ms.  Lang  is  a  former  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  who  taught  math  under  very 
basic  conditions  in  Africa  (Banjul,  The 
Gambia).  Now  she  has  stretched  to  the 
other  end  of  the  teaching  environment 
spectrum  to  conduct  ^.sses  using  sophis- 
ticated video  and  telecommunications  tech- 
nology. 

"In  Africa,  teaching  materials  were  very 
scarce,  and  sometimes  we  didn't  even 
have  a  roof  over  the  class.  At  TI-IN, 
everything  is  super  hi-tech.  But  the  experi- 
ences do  share  something  --  both  have 
allowed  me  to  teach  students  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  access  to  these 
classes."  said  Ms.  Lang. 

Ms.  Lang  received  her  master's  of 
science  in  teaching  from  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University  ano  is  certified  to  teach 
high  school  math  and  science. 
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xperience  and  Expertise 
Count  for  TI-IN  Teachers 


Experience  and 
expertise  count,  and 
TI-IN  makes  them  a 
priority  when  selecting 
teachers  for  the  Net- 
work. J.W.  Schaaf, 
Japanese  teacher  on 
TI-IN,  exemplifies  a 
rare  combination  of  the 
best  of  both  of  these 
attributes. 

As  a  senior  in  high 
school,  Mr.  Schaaf  had 
the  opportunity  to  be 
an  exchange  student 
in  Japan.  Therefore 
he  can  understand  and 
relate  to  the  experi- 
ences his  students 
often  have  when  en- 
countering a  new 
language. 

Mr.  Schaafs  experi- 
ence was  so  positive 
that  it  led  him  to 
pursue  an  education  in 
the  language  and 
culture  of  Japan.  And 
he  earned  his  bache- 
lor's degree  in  Japa- 
nese from  Indiana 
University. 

"Japanese  is  a  fun  language  to  learn,"  Schaaf 
says.  "Pronunciation  and  intonation  in  Japanese 
are  easy  for  Americans,  and  speaking  the  lan- 
guage is  less  of  a  challenge  than  many  other 
foreign  languages." 

Like  other  TI-IN  language  teachers,  Mr.  Schaaf 
incorporates  learning  about  history  and  culture  as 
part  of  the  acquisition  of  a  language.  He  says  that 
when  many  of  the  students  start  class,  they  are 
already  interested  in  Japanese  traditions  such  as 
Origami,  haiKu,  judo,  karate,  the  samurai,  the  tea 
ceremony,  Javanese  music  and  Japanese 
animation.  And,  of  course,  they  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  language  in  today's  global 
economy  and  worldwide  business  community. 

Mr.  Schaaf  says  he  finds  TI-IN  students  very 
bright  and  motivated,  and  adds  that  they  love  a 
challenge.  He  notes  that  TI-IN  students  are  also 
their  own  greatest  critics  and  need  little  prodding 
to  do  better. 

There  is  a  high  level  of  support  from  students 
and  staff  tor  teaching  Japanese  on  TI-IN,  accord- 
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Mr.  Schaaf  teaching  on  THN. 


ing  to  Mr.  Schaaf. 
Several  of  his  students 
have  been  to  Japan  or 
have  been  exchange 
students.  Other 
students  have  the 
unique  experience  of 
living  in  communities  in 
which  there  are  Japa- 
nese-owned factories, 
providing  them  with 
the  opportunity  to 
practice  what  they're 
learning  with  native 
speakers. 

Teaching  on  TI-IN  is 
demanding,  challeng- 
ing and  rewarding,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Schaaf. 
He  likes  the  environ- 
ment and  appreciates 
the  opportunity  to  work 
with  teachers  who  are 
very  creative  in  their 
approach.  Teaching 
methods,  he  says, 
often  range  from  using 
costumes  and  games, 
to  developing  lan- 
guage videos  for 
classes. 
True  to  the  proto- 
type educator  who  never  stops  learning,  Mr. 
Schaaf  stil!  finds  time  to  be  a  student.  He  is 
presently  attending  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Austin  to  complete  the  courses  for  his  masters' 
degree  in  teaching  foreign  languages. 


Mr.  Schaaf  in  kimono,  at  school  in  Japan. 


"Japanese  is  a  fun 
language  to  learn. 
Pronunciation  and 
intonation  in  Japa- 
nese are  easy  for 
Americans,  and 
speaking  the  lan- 
guage is  less  of 
a  challenge  than 
many  other  for- 
eign languages." 

J.  W.  Schaaf 
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I-IN  Doubles  Success 
at  Wheatland  High 


The  TI-IN  success  story  at  Wheatland  High  School  in  Madrid, 
Nebraska,  is  just  one  example  of  how  the  Network  has  had  an 
impact  on  small  rural  high  schools  all  over  the  nation.  This  year 
Wheatland  doubled  its  enrollment  —  from  15  students  last  year, 
to  32  this  year  —  and  they  have  rented  a  second  receiver  so  stu- 
dents can  participate  in  two  classes  which  may  be  held  at  the 
same  time. 

According  tc  Principal  Ken  Beeman,  TI-IN  has  broadened  the 
school's  curriculum.  And  it  has  allowed  the  school  to  meet  state 
requirements  in  some  subject  areas.  Beeman  says  it  is  the 
quality  of  TI-IN's  teaching  that  he  finds  most  attractive  about 
the  Network. 

Located  in  Perkins  County  in  southwestern  Nebraska,  the 
school  district  covers  280  square  miles.  Wheatland  High  School 
has  an  enrollment  of  44  students,  grades  9  to  12.  Of  these,  75 
percent  are  enrolled  in  six  different  TI-IN  corrses,  including 
Physics,  German  I  and  II,  Spanish  I  and  Psychology. 

Principal  Beeman,  an  innovative  educator  and  administrator, 
uses  technology  to  enhance  the  good  educati  n  he  feels  his 
school  offers.  One  indication  of  the  success  r  Wheatland  High 
School  is  that  more  than  80  percent  of  graduating  seniors  go  on  to 
college  for  further  study. 

Another  advantage  Principal  Beeman  sees  in  offering  TI-IN 
classes  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  his  students  to  meet  and 
interact  with  others  from  ail  over  the  country  from  a  wide  diversity 
of  backgrounds. 
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TNN  Students  Wheatland  High  School  -  Madrid,  NE 

Lisa  Jameson,  the  Facilitator  at  Wheatland,  is  also  enthusias- 
tic about  the  Network.  The  greatest  advantage  she  sees  about 
TI-IN  classes  is  the  self  discipline  they  demand  of  students. 
She  is  delighted  that  students  at  Wheatland  have  the  chance  to 
take  classes  such  as  foreign  languages,  and  advanced  math 
and  science  courses,  because  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
this  opportunity. 

Both  Principal  Beeman  and  Facilitator  Jameson  agree  that  the 
moot  important  benefit  of  TI-IN  is  the  impact  it  has  on  the  future 
of  smaller  schools  across  the  nation.  They  believe  that  small 
schools  will  now  be  able  to  continue  and  thrive  because  of  the 
courses  and  services  the  Network  is  bringing  to  schools  like 
theirs  across  the  country. 


TI-IN  Offers  S.A.T.  Success 
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Joan  Davenport  Cams 
is  the  author  of SAT 
Success  and  is  a 
consultant  to  TI-IN  on 
the  course. 


Every  year  more  than  one  million 
high  school  students  nationwide  take 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  Addion- 
ally  over  360,000  juniors  begin  practic- 
ing for  the  test  every  year. 

To  assist  those  students  who  are 
practicing  for  the  exam,  TI-IN  Network 
is  pleased  to  announce  that  we  will 
broadcast  an  affordable  and  effective 
SAT®  preparation  course  starting  in 
February  —  Peterson's  SAT  Success. 
This  is  the  course  that  could  give  your 
students  the  edge  in  preparing  for  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

Peterson's  SAT  Success  is  a  six-hour 
review  course  designed  for  students 
who  want  to  improve  their  SAT  score. 
The  presenters  will  review  the  types  of 
math  and  English  questions  asked  on 
the  SAT  and  offer  strategies  students 
can  use  to  complete  the  test.  The 
course  places  emphasis  on  understand- 
ing the  order  of  difficulty  in  the  ques- 


tions and  how  points  are  gained  from  partial  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter.  The  issue  of  when  and  if  to  guess  also  will  be 
discussed. 

Each  student  will  receive  all  course  materials  and  sample 
tests,  plus  a  copy  of  the  popular  book  SAT  Success,  which  has 
sold  more  than  250,000  copies. 

Pre-  and  post-review  tests  will  allow  students  to  pinpoint  and 
correct  their  weaknesses.  Questions  for  the  pre-  and  post- 
review  tests  are  derived  from  actual  SAT  exams.  Therefore,  the 
students  are  exposed  to  the  types  of  questions  they  can  expect 
on  the  SAT. 

Students  will  complete  the  course  with  an  increased  under- 
standing of  what  abilities  the  exam  is  designed  to  measure  as 
well  as  how  to  get  the  most  from  their  efforts. 

Peterson's  SAT  Success  is  a  four-week  course.  It  will  be 
offered  on  Saturdays  beginning  February  9  and  will  be  rebroad- 
cast  the  next  day. 

To  register  your  students  for  the  Peterson's  SAT  Success 
course,  please  call  Mind  Extension  University®,  The  Education 
Network™  at  1-800-777-MIND.  The  $95.00  registration  fee  can  be 
paid  with  Master  Card,  Visa  or  American  Express^. 

The  Scholastic  Autitutde  Test  is  a  product  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service  which  has  not 
endorsed  this  course 
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acilitators 


Say  It  Best 


Facilitators  are  the  critical  link  between  THN  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  They  create  the  atmosphere 
and  attitude  students  have  about  their  classes  and 
are  the  prime  motivators  in  how  and  when  students 
interact  during  class.  They  also  influence  how 
often  students  use  the  tutoring,  call  in,  homework 
hotline  and  other  assistance  offered. 

If  you  really  want  to  know  how  THN  works  in  the 
classroom,  facilitators  are  the  people  to  ask.  THN 
has  found  them  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  support- 
ers and  the  key  to  our  success  with  students. 

Nancy  Hammerberg  is  a  THN  Spanish  facilitator 
at  Baraga  Area  High  School  in  Baraga,  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Hammerberg  volunteered  to  be  the  THN 
facilitator  because  she  wanted  to  learn  more  about 
the  system  and  about  speaking  Spanish.  She  also 

teaches  Algebra  or  a  part- 
lime  basis. 

There  are  five  sopho- 
mores in  Mn.  Hammer- 
berg's  class  all  learning 
their  first  foreign  lan- 
guage. Despite  the 
newness  of  the  language, 
she  says,  both  she  and 
the  students  now  feel  an 
integral  part  of  the  class 
and  enjoy  their  participa- 
tion in  it. 

As  a  teacher  herself,  Nancy  Hammerberg  has 
this  to  say  about  TI-!  J: 

'The  classes  are  great  —  especially  from  a 
teacher's  point  of  view.  The  lessons  are  well 
planned,  students  know  what  is  expected  of  them, 
and  the  teaching  methods  are  very  positive  and 
reinforcing. 

"Senorita  Weill  is  outstanding  and  very  available 
to  me  and  the  students  in  my  class.  The  first  time 


Nancy  Hammerberg 


Becky  McKenzie 


they  called,  the  students 
became  very  excited. 
Now,  students  call  in 
easily  and  have  great 
communication  with  their 
THN  Spanish  teacher. 

"Technical  service  also 
has  been  very  prompt 
and  professional  for  our 
equipment." 

At  Princeton  High 
School  in  Princeton,  West 
Virginia,  Becky  McKenzie 
is  a  French  and  Latin  teacher  who  also  serves  as 
the  Facilitator  for  the  German  I  clasc  She  has 
some  very  interesting  insights  about  now  THN 
works  at  her  school: 

"Our  students  have  formed  a  Satellite  Club 
made  up  of  all  of  the  students  taking  distance 
learning  classes.  They  have  written  a  constitution 
and  have  a  goal  to  loarn  more  about  the  countries 
each  of  them  is  studying.  They  plan  group 
activities  and  study  time  together.  They  meet 
once  a  month,  have  dues  and  require  that 
members  help  tutor  each  other. 

"I  think  this  is  quite  remarkable  and  a  very 
positive  reflection  on  the  caliber  of  THN  students. 
Because  THN  classes  started  earlier  than  our 
school's  regular  classes  did,  these  students  began 
their  school  year  three  to  five  days  earlier  than  the 
other  students.  In  this  way,  the  group  got  to  know 
each  other  better  and  a  spirit  of  wanting  to  do 
something  special  was  created.  I  believe  this  is  a 
great  tribute  to  our  school  and  to  our  students,  as 
well  as  to  TI-IN." 

Facilitators  like  Nancy  Hammerberg  and  Becky 
McKenzie  are  a  critical  link  in  THN  Network,  the 
educational  partnership  that  works. 


"The  classes  are 
great — especially 
from  a  teacher's 
point  of  view.  The 
lessons  are  well 
planned,  students 
know  what  is 
expected  of  them, 
and  the  teaching 
methods  are  very 
positive  and 
reinforcing, 11 

Nancy  Hammerberg 


Quality  Teaching...  continued  from  page  1 

24  Hour  Homework  Hotline 

An  around-the-clock  voice  mail  system  has  been 
added  to  the  THN  teaching  model  to  provide  even 
more  interaction  between  students  and  teachers. 
Students  can  leave  homework  questions  and 
teachers  can  respond  with  answers  by  simply 
recording  the  message  over  the  phone.  In  this  way, 
students  literally  have  24  hour,  7  day-a-week 
access  to  communicate  with  their  teacher. 

Ws  believe  this  is  an  impressive  list  of  additions 
§  ^ur  system.  Students  are  offered  a  multitude  of 
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ways  to  respond  and  interact.  Access  is  increased 
for  students  and  facilitators  to  communicate  with 
teachers  or  teaching  assistants  before,  during  or 
after  class.  Hours  and  days  of  access  have  also 
been  increased  and  a  variety  of  help  from  tutoring 
to  audio  conferencing  is  offered.  Beyond  this, 
voice  mail  stands  ready  to  make  certain  no 
message  or  communication  opportunity  is  missed. 

It  is  all  a  powerful  combination  and  one  which 
benefits  nearly  6,000  students  nationwide.  We  are 
happy  to  report  that  even  in  the  first  semester  it 
has  been  put  to  very  good  use. 
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echnology,  Talkback  and  TI-IN 


"The  Integrated 
Call  Answering 
Network  system 
allows  students 
to  ask  their  te  ach- 
ers for  clarifica- 
tion of  new  mate- 
rial during  class. 
It  also  provides 
a  vehicle  for  the 
teacher  to  quiz 
students  on  their 
comprehension 
of  the  material. " 

Shane  V.  Hawkins 
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by  Shane  V.  Hawkins 

Vice  President, 

Engineering/Network 

Operations 


This  fall  TI-IN  Network  announced  the  expansion 
and  upgrade  of  its  on-air  access  system  for  stu- 
dents. With  this  upgrade,  student  calls  are  an- 
swered automatically,  the  location  is  verified  and 
then  the  call  is  routed  to  teachers  and  teaching 
assistants  through  the  Integrated  Call  Answering 
Network  system  (ICAN). 

ICAN  allows  students  to  ask  their  teachers  for 
clarification  of  new  material  during  class.  It  also 
provides  a  vehicle  for  the  teacher  to  quiz  students 
on  their  comprehension  of  the  material.  And 
student-to-student  dialogues  are  possible,  too. 
This  can  be  especially  beneficial  in  foreign  lan- 
guage classes  where  the  use  of  dialogues  are  a 
critical  teaching  aid. 

When  a  call  is  received  at  the  Network,  it  is 
validated  and  routed  to  the  appropriate  teacher. 
On  a  monitor  in  the  studio,  teachers  read  the 
school  name  of  the  student  placing  the  call.  The 
school  information  and  the  students'  names  can 
then  be  transferred  to  the  classroom  monitors 
used  by  the  students.  In  this  way  the  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  name  and  location 
of  those  who  are  interacting  with  the  teacher  and 
thus  put  a  name  with  a  voice. 

Easy  Access  Technology 

Students  participate  in  the  ICAN  Talkback 
system  via  a  standard  desk  telephone  equipped 
with  "zero-button  dialing."  This  means  that  when 
the  telephone  receiver  is  lifted,  th3  call  is  automati- 
cally placed  to  the  Network,  the  location  is  verified, 
and  the  call  is  appropriately  routed;  all  without  the 
student  pushing  a  single  button.  Under  the  earlier 
Talkback  system,  students  placed  their  calls  on 
cordless  telephones.  However,  audio  quality  on 
the  cordless  units  was  highly  sensitive  to  interfer- 
ence and  this  made  the  interaction  somewhat 
difficult  for  some  schools.  TI-IN  exchanged  the 
cordless  phones  for  improved  corded  models  at  no 
expense  to  the  schools  as  a  part  of  the  Network's 
ongoing  equipment  support  program  and  upgrade 
program.  lC 


Greater  Participation 

Throur  the  ICAN  system,  up  to  eight  student 
calls  per  class  can  be  handled  at  one  time.  The 
system  receives  the  first  four  and  directs  them  to 
the  teacher.  Calls  five  through  eight  are  sent  to  the 
teaching  assistants,  who  offer  the  students  one-on- 
one  assistance.  If  teaching  assistants  are  not 
available,  students  are  directed  by  a  voice  prompt 
to  either  hold  until  a  line  is  available  for  the  teacher 
or  teaching  assistants,  or  to  leave  a  message  on 
voice  mail  which  the  teacher  will  review  after  class. 

The  eight-way  telephone  system  for  teacher 
tutoring  also  has  been  very  successful.  This 
system  permits  teacher-to-student  and  student-to- 
student  conferencing  in  an  "off-line"  environment 
after  class,  in  the  evening,  or  on  the  weekends  as 
needed.  With  this  system,  the  teacher  can  spend 
more  time  with  students  on  an  individual  or  small 
group  basis. 


Students  participating  through  the  ICAN  Talkback 
System. 

Upcoming  Enhancements 

By  the  time  we  enter  the  second  semester,  TI-IN 
teachers  will  be  able  to  access  the  voice  mail  mes- 
sages during  class  and  provide  faster  response  to 
student  questions.  And  by  doing  so,  teachers  will 
be  helping  all  students  by  allowing  them  to  hear 
more  of  the  questions  that  their  peers  are  asking. 

TI-IN  continues  to  develop  the  text  distribution 
system  which  has  functioned  extremely  well  in 
limited  use.  A  new  scheduler  is  being  tested  which 
allows  test  queuing  by  permitting  a  teacher  to 
upload  quizzes,  homework  assignments  and  other 
text  for  distribution  at  any  future  date  and  time. 

The  Subscriber  Interface  Device  self-diagnostic 
programs  have  been  updated  and  these  updates 
will  be  installed  by  the  TI-IN  field  personnel  during 
regular  service  calls.  Other  SID  software,  which 
can  be  sent  to  each  school  via  telephone  modem 
also  is  also  being  implemented. 


TI-IN  Network  News 


id  You  Catch  Us  On  CBS.. 


On  October  5,  people 
from  all  over  the  United 
States  had  a  quick  intro- 
duction to  TI-IN  when 
Woodlin  High  School's 
TI-IN  classes  were 
featured  on  the  "CBS 
This  Morning"  news 
program. 

in  less  than  five 
minutes,  CBS  gave 
viewers  a  quick  over- 
view of  how  TI-IN  works 
using  Mrs.  Altgelt's  Span- 
ish II  class  at  Woodlin  High 
School  in  Woodlin,  Colorado,  as 
their  example.  National  correspondent  Hattie  Kauffman  was  on 
the  scene  reporting  from  TI-IN's  headquarters  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  in  Colorado.  The  story  emphasized  that  TI-IN 
classes  are  one  way  that  technology  is  coming  to  the  rescue  in 
rural  American  school  districts. 

Surrounded  by  750  square  miles  of  wheat  farming  and  cattle 
raising,  Woodlin  is  a  consolidated  district  that  brings  students 
together  from  Woodrow,  Lindon,  and  Last  Chance.  Enrollment 
K-12  is  104,  with  only  three  ninth  graders. 

Dena  Davis,  a  senior  at  Woodlin,  was  interviewed  for  the  story. 
She  spoke  with  confidence  about  her  school  and  about  the 
classes,  and  was  an  excellent  representative  of  TI-IN  students. 

Dena  remarked  that  she  enjoys  the  interaction  she  has  with 
the  students  in  her  TI-IN  class  who  are  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  such  as  Texas  and  Virginia.  She  also  had  compliments 


about  Mrs. 
Altgelt's  teach- 
ing. "She's  a 
good  teacher; 
she  keeps  going 
but  gets  you  to 
learn  at  the 
same  time." 

You  could  say 
Dena  is  in  a 
class  by  herself. 
She  is  the  only 
student  at 
Woodlin  in  her 
Spanish  class. 
But  she  and  her 
facilitator,  Becki 
Harris  are  dedi- 
cated. They 
arrive  at  school 
at  6:55  a.m,  to 
participate  in  the 

Spanish  II  class.  In  addition  to  Spanish,  Dena  takes  Advanced 
Placement  English  Literature,  broadcast  by  Western  Illinois 
University  through  TI-IN. 

Woodlin's  Principal  Tom  George  said  it  was  exciting  to  see 
CBS  take  an  interest  in  the  area  and  believes  the  reporters 
were  Impressed  with  what  the  school  offers  its  students.  He 
also  thought  it  was  interesting  for  his  students  to  watch  the 
news  crew  and  commented  that  everyone  found  it  surprising 
how  many  hours  of  film  were  needed  for  the  short  news  story. 


Dena  Davis  in  her  TNN  class. 


Become  Part  of 
the  Partnership 

Get  the  answer  u>  your  distance  learning  questions.  If  you 
are  interested  in  '  x*ninj  how  your  students,  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators wr« ^  ocn#;fit  from  the  academic  resources  avail- 
able from  TMN  Ntv/ork,  please  call  us  today  We  have 
compiled  an  information  kit  which  outlines  the  high  school  credit 
courses,  staff  development  programs  and  student  enr«chment 
broadcasts  available  to  your  district,  as  well  as  a  summary  of 
the  satellite  and  cable  television  delivery  options. 

To  receive  you^  free  information  kit,  please  call  Cindy  at 
1-800-999-8446.  Cindy  can  also  help  arrange  for  an  educa- 
tional consultant  to  visit  your  district  to  tell  you  more  about  how 
to  incorporate  these  innovative  educational  offerings  into  your 
existing  curriculum,  plus  offer  suggestions  on  expanding  your 
teac^"  in-service  program. 
Call  today  and  become  part  of  TI-IN  Network,  the  educational 
,v  partnership  that  works. 

I  i  t  n 
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I  NETWORK: 


taff  Development  Highlights 


Dr.  Judy  Lehr 


Barbara  Aiello  with  her 
puppets 


Understanding  the  At-Risk  Student  January  17   4:45PM  -  8:00PM  CST,  CH  36 

How  do  we  create  schools  in  which  every  student  can  succeed?  Specific  learning  styles  and  strategies 
of  working  with  at-risk  students  and  designing  effective  programs  to  meet  t'ne  needs  of  these  social 
students  will  be  reviewed.  Proven  strategies  to  motivate  and  teach  the  disconnected  child  will  be  shared. 

Presenter  Dr.  Judy  Lehr  is  a  professor  at  Furman  University  in  Greenville,  North  Carolina,  and  director  of 
Furman's  Center  of  Excellence  Project. 

Breaking  the  Cycle...Completing  the  Circle  January  24  5:00PM  -  6:30PM  CST,  CH  36 

Participants  will  meet  the  new  puppet  characters  in  the  Kids  on  the  Block  literacy  program.  They  will 
observe  performances  which  feature  "Teresa  James,"  a  literacy  volunteer;  "Dale  Appleton,"  an  adult 
literacy  student;  "Caroline  Appleton,"  Dale's  daughter;  and  "Melody  James,"  Caroline's  friend.  These 
performances  will  introduce  the  intergenerational  cycle  of  literacy  and  show  how  parents  learning  how  to 
read  can  foster  academic  growth  in  their  children.  The  program  is  ideal  for  K-12  teachers,  administrators 
and  members  of  the  community  at  large. 

Barbara  Aiello  is  the  originator  and  president  of  Kids  on  the  Block,  Inc.,  based  in  Columbia,  Maryland. 

Expanding  Teacher  Repertoire:  Teaching  Style  and  Strategies  (2-part  series) 

February  12  Part  I   4:30PM  -  7:45PM  CST,  CH  36  February  13  Part  II   4:30PM  -  7:50PM  CST,  CH  44 

A  thoughtful  model  of  education  will  be  presented  for  K  - 12  teachers,  including  descriptions  of  four  basic 
styles  of  teaching,  learning  and  thinking.  The  program  will  include  specific  strategies  teachers  can  use  to 
cover  content  and  develop  students'  power  of  thought;  help  students  master  basic  skills;  develop  students' 
power  to  relate  personally  and  become  involved;  assist  students  in  synthesizing  ideas  and  in  reorganizing 
thoughts  to  be  creative. 

Presenter  Dr.  Harvey  Silver  is  director  of  program  development  and  Richard  Strong  is  director  of  curricu- 
lum development  at  Hanson  Silver  Strong  and  Associates  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 


Evaluating  and  Improving  Teacher  Performance  (2-part  series) 
March  12  Part  I   5:00PM  -  8:00PM  CST,  CH  36   March  13  Part  II 


5:30PM  -  8:30PM  CST,  CH  44 


Dr.  Richard  Manatt 


What  makes  one  teacher  effective,  productive  and  exciting,  while  another  teacher,  equally  well-inten- 
tioned and  motivated,  is  a  dismal  failure?  How  do  teachers  and  students  interact  to  create  learning?  How 
can  the  quality  of  teaching  performance  be  assessed  in  a  valid,  reliable  and  legally  non-discriminating  way? 
Answers  to  these  questions  and  more  will  be  reviewed  during  this  program  for  supervisors  and  teachers 
grades  K-12. 

Dr.  Richard  Manatt  is  a  professor  of  educational  administration  at  Iowa  State  University  in  Ames,  Iowa, 
and  the  director  of  Iowa  State's  School  Improvement  Projects. 


Student  Enrichment  Highlights 


9 

ERIC 


Giving  Puppets  a  Hand 

January  11 

12:30PM  -  12:55PM  CST,  CH  36 

Treat  your  students  to  a  look  at  the  in- 
triguing world  of  puppets  and  pantomime 
with  Rod  Butler,  puppeteer,  and  Mary 
Shaddox,  museum  docent,  from  the  San 
Antonio  Museum  Association. 

M v  Daddy  is  Learning  to  Read 
January  25 

12:30PM  -  12:55PM  CST,  CH  36 


Barbara  Aiello  of  Kids  on  the  Block  uses 
life-sized  puppet  characters  to  help  children 
understand  sensitive  and  touchy  issues.  In 
this  program,  she  will  address  what  it's  like 
to  have  a  parent  who  can't  read. 

This  program  may  not  be  videotaped 

Coastal  Ecology 

February  6 

9:45AM  -  10:35AM  CST,  CH  36 

Rick  Tinnin  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Marine  Science  Institute  in  Port  Aransas 


TI-IN  Network  News 


ICS 


will  present  an  overview  of  our  coastal 
environment  with  a  special  focus  on  the 
coastal  bays  and  barrier  island  systems. 

A  Salty  Solution:  Marine  Aquariums 
March  20 

9:45AM  -  10:35AM  CST,  CH  36 

Learn  about  the  principles  of  marine 
aquariums,  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
saltwater  aquarium  and  three  types  of 
filtration  systems  from  Ken  Bennight  of  the 
Alamo  Aquarium  Society  in  San  Antonio. 


nr*¥  finnv  mini  ini  r 


JANUARY  1991 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


LESSON  REVIEWS  (2ND) 
7  00AM  •  3:40PM  CST,  CH  36 


TECHNICAL  ORIENTATION 

4:00PM  -  5  00PM  CST,  CH  36 

SPRING  REGISTRATION  BEGINS 


14 

NEW  SUBSCRIBER  ORIENTATION 
(ADM) 

4  00PM  ■  5  00PM  CST.  CH  36 

GENERAL  FACILITATOR  TRAINING 
(ADM) 

5  30PM  6  30PM  CST.  CH  36 


21 


SPANISH  I  ANO  II  FACILITATOR 
TRAINING  (ADM) 

4  00PM  •  4  30PM  CST.  CH  36 

ELEMENTARY/INTERMEDIATE 
SPANISH  FACILITATOR  TRAINING 
(ADM) 

5  00PM   5  10PM  CST.  CM  36 

MARINE  SCIENCE  FA JILITATOR  LAB 
TRAINING  (AOM) 

6  00PM  •  7  00PM  CST  CH  36 


28 


9 

:RLC 


ftfrr 


JOSTENS (SO) 

3  40PM  •  4  25PM  CST.  CH  36 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE;  JAPAN  (TBA) 

4  25PM  •  4  45PM  CST.  CH  36 

CELEBRATIONS  OF  CULTURE  - 
PART  I  (SO) 

4  45PM -7O0PM  CST.  CH  36 


15 


BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN: 
RICHARD  LAVOIE  (TBA) 

3  40PM  -  4  00PM  CST.  CH  36 

FINE  TUNING  THE  CHORAL 
REHERSAL  PROCESS  (SD) 

4  00PM  •  5  00PM  CST,  CH  36 

BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN: 
FRED  DIGNAZIO  (TBA) 

5  00PM  •  7  00PM  CST.  CH  36 


LESSON  REVIEWS  (2ND) 
7  00AM  •  3:40PM  CST,  CH  36 


LAS  MOTICIAS  EN  ESPANOL  (SE) 
10  40AM  - 1 1:30AM  CST,  CH  36 


22 


BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN: 
HENRY  GRADtLLAS  (TBA) 

3  40PM  •  4  30PM  CST.  CH  36 

ELECTRONIC  HIGHWAYS:  LINKING 
YOUR  CLASSROOM  TO  THE  WORLD  • 
PART  I  (SD) 

4  30PM   7  4!>PMCST.CH36 

BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN: 
MARIAN  LEIBOW1T7  (TBA) 
7  45PM   B  00PM  CST.  CH  36 


29 

BUILDING  STUDY  SKILLS  HELPING 
STUDENTS  LEARN  PART  I  (SD) 
3  40PM  -  7  00PM  CST.  CH  36 


16 


23 


30 


THURSDAY 


10 


GALAXIES; 
PICTUWES  Of  THE 
UNIVERSE  (SE) 
9  45AM  •  10:35AM 
CST.  CH  36 

BY  SPECIAL 
DESIGN: 

DR.  JAMES  KERN 
(TBA) 

3  40PM  -  4  25PM 
CST,  CH  36 


SAFETY  TIPS 
FROM  OFFICER 
MCGRUFF  (TBA) 

4:25PM -4:45PM 
CST,  CH  36 

CELEBRATIONS 
Of  CULTURE  • 
PART  H (SD) 
4  45PM  •  7  00PM 
CST,  CH  36 


17 

WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS  (SE) 
7  00AM -7:50AM  CST,  CH  36 


BY  SPECIAL 
DESIGN: 

DR.  JAMES  KERN 
(RERUN) 

3  40PM  •  4  00PM 
CST.  CH  36 

SOCIOLOGY 
FACILITATOR 
TRAINING  (ADM) 

4  00PM  •  4  30PM 
CST.  CH  36 


BY  SPECIAL 
DESIGN: 

RICHARD  LAVOIE 
(TBA) 

4  30PM  ■  4  45PM 
CST.  CH  36 

UNDERSTANDING 
THE  AT-fllSK 
STUDENT  (SD) 
4  45PM  ■  8  00PM 
CST.  CH  36 


WASTE  NOT,  WANT  NOT  (SE) 
12:30PM-  12.55PM  CST,  CH  36 


11 

GIVING  PUPPETS  A  HAND  (SE) 

12:30PM  -  12:55PM  CST,  CH  36 


18 


ADVENTURES  IN  STORYTELLING 
(TBA) 

12:30PM   1 2  55PM  CST.  CH  36 


24 


BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN: 
DR  ART  COSTA  (TBA) 

3  40PM  -  4  00PM  CST.  CH  36 

FRENCH  I  AND  H  FACILITATOR 
TRAINING  (ADM) 

4  00PM  -  4  45PM  CST.  CH  36 

CAREER  MAPPING:  MATH  (TBA) 

4  45PM  '  5.00PM  CST.  CH  36 

BREAKING  THE  CYCLE.  .COMPLETING 
THE  CIRCLE  (SO) 

5  00PM -6  30PM  CST.  CH  36 

BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN: 
DR  JAMES  KERN  (TBA) 

6  30PM  •  7  00PM  CST.  CH  36 


31 

BUILDING  STUDY  SKILLS:  HELPING 
STUOCW'S  LEARN  •  PART  N  (SD) 

3  40PM  - 7.00PM  CST,  CH  36 


25 

MY  DADDY  IS  LEARNING  TO  HEAD 
(SSP) 

12:30PM  •  12  55PM  CST.  CH  36 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


12 


19 


26 


13 


20 


27 


ADM 

Admm*lrahve  Support  Program 

SD 

SUN  Development  Program 

STH 

Student  Tett  Review 

SE 

Student  fcnnchmect 

S  SP 

Student  SpeoaJ  Program 

SP 

Special  Program 

2ND 

Replay 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


TTTT 


FEBRUARY  1991 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


RESISTOR  RDBOT  RESISTS  DRUGS 
(S€) 

12:30PM  •  12  55PM  CST.  CH  36 


11 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  (TBA) 

3  «iOPM   4  00PM  CST  CH  36 

MARINE  SCIENCE  FACILITATOR  LAB 
TRAINING  (ADM) 

4  00PM  •  4  30PM  CST  CH  36 

BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN: 
PAM  ROBBINS  (TBA) 

4  30PM    4  45PM  CST  CH  3<i 

LATIN  I  AND  II  FACILITATOR  TRAINING 
(ADM) 

4  45PM    5  15PM  CST  CH  36 

BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN: 
MARION  LF.IBOWITZ  (TBA) 

5  15HM    5  30PM  CST.  CH  30 


18 


25 


ACT  REVIEW  (3TH) 

5  00PM    7  00PM  CS1  CH  36 


111 


9 

:RIC 


JOSTENS  (SD) 

3  40PM  •  5  15PM  CST  CH  36 

BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN:  DR.  JAMES 
KERN  (TBA) 

5  15PM   6  00PM  CST  CH  36 

CONQUERING  STRESS  AND  TENSION 
(SD) 

6  00PM  •  8  00PM  CST.  CH  36 


12 


BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN: 
RICHARD  LAVOJE  (TBA) 

3  40PM  •  4  00PM  CST.  CH  36 

SOCIOLOGY  FACILITATOR  TRAINING 
(ADM) 

4  00PM  •  4  30PM  CST  CH  36 

EXPANDING  TEACHER  REPERTOIRE 
TEACHING  STYLES  AND  STRATEGIES 
.  PARTI(SD) 

a  30PM    7  45PM  CST.'.J  36 

BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN: 
MARIAN  LEIBOWIT2  (TBA) 

7  45PM -8  OOPM  CST.  CH  36 


19 


WITHOUT  GEOGRAPHY  WE  RE 
NOWHERE  (SD) 

3  40PM  •  ?  OOPM  CST  CH  36 


26 


JOSTENS  (SD) 
3  40PM  •  5  OOPM 
CST  CH36 

BY  SPECIAL 

DESIGN 

T  L  MCGREAL 

(TBA) 

5  00PM  5  30PM 
CST  CH  36 


DEVELOPING  HIGH 
PERFORMANCE 
TEAMS  (SD) 
5  30PM   7  45PM 

CST  CH  36 

OY  SPECIAL 
DESIGN: 
DR.  ANTHONY 
GREGORC  (TP  A) 

/  45PM    8  OOPM 

CST  CH  36 


COASTAL  ECOLOGY  (SE) 
9  45AM  -  10  35AM  CST.  CH  36 


13 


EXPANDING  TEACHER  REPERTOIRE. 
TEACHING  STYLES  AND  STRATEGIES 
-  PART  II  (SD) 

4  30PM   7  50PM  CST  CH  36 


8 


10 


CAREER  MAPPING:  SCIENCE  (TBA) 
3  40PM -3:45PM  CST.  CH  36 

THE  NEEDS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE  GIFTED/TALENTED  STUDENT 
(SD)(2ND) 

3  45PM -6  OOPM  CST.  CH  36 

CREATING  A  WELLNESS  PROGRAM 
(SD) 

6  OOPM  •  8  OOPM  CST  CH  36 


VISIT  WITH  AN  ARTIST: 
GARTH  WILLIAMS  (SE) 
12  30PM  •  12  55PM  CST.  CH  36 


14 


MATH  IN  THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL: 
ISSUES,  IDEAS,  AND  ACTIVITIES  (SD) 
3.40PM  •  7  OOPM  CST.  CH  36 


20 


27 


LATE  ROMAN  CARTHAGE 
THE  TRINITY  EXCAVATION  (SE) 
7  00AM  •  7  50AM  CST.  CH  36 

INSIGHTS  INTO  CULTURE  THROUGH 
ARTIFACTS  (SE) 

1  OOPM  •  1  50PM  CST  CH  36 


21 

EXPANDINv  fEACHER  REPERTOIRE: 
TEACHING  STYLES  AND  STRATEGIES 
•  PART  II  (SD)  (2ND) 
3  40PM  •  7  OOPM  CST  CH  36 


28 


CAREER  MAPPING  MATH  (TBA) 
3  40PM  •  3  45PM  CST.  CH  36 

DIFFERENTIATING  CURRICULUM/ 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  GIFT  ED/TALE  NT  ED 
S  i  U DENTS  (SD) 

3  <15PM  •  8  OOPM  CST.  CH  36 


15 

WE  HELP  OURSELVES  •  PART  I  (SE) 
12  30PM   12  55PM  CST.  CH  36 

SPRING  REGISTRATION  ENDS 


16 


PETERSON'S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
10  00AM  •  11.30AM  CST.  CH  36 


17 

PETERSON'S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
(2ND) 

1  OOPM   2  30PM  CST.  CH  36 


22 


23 


24 


WE  HELP  OURSELVES  •  PART  II  (SE) 

12  30PM  ■  12  55PM  CST.  CH  36 


PETERSON'S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
10  00AM-  1130AM  CST.  CH  36 


PETERSON'S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
1  OOPM  •  2  30PM  CST.  CH  35 


AOM 

Acfciwrislf  alive  Support  Pioq»am 

St) 

Staff  D«v#k*xr*pn;  Program 

STR 

Sfmtonl  Test  H«v*w 

SE 

Student  Ehftchnwn! 

S  SP 

Studenl  Special  Pfot,  am 

•jP 

Jipoctal  Program 

2ND 

Replay 

MARCH  1991 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


ADM 

AdrntoMHrehve  Support  Program 

SO 

Staff  Devetopmenl  Program 

STR 

Student  Tasl  Review 

S  E 

Student  Enndwnant 

S  SP 

Studenl  Special  Program 

SP 

Special  Program 

2ND 

Replay 

ACT  REVIEW  (3TR) 

5  00PM  •  700PM  CST.  CH  36 


11 


MARINE  SCIENCE  FACILITATOR  LAB 
TRAINING  (ADM) 

4  00PM  -4  30PM  CST.  CH  36 

ACT  REVIEW  (STR) 

5  00PM   7  00PM  CST  CH  36 


JOSTENS  (SO) 

3.40PM  -  5  00PM  CST.  CH  36 

ELECTRONIC  HIGHWAYS'.  LINKING 
YOUR  CLASSROOM  TO  THE  WORLD  • 
PART  II  (SO)  (2ND) 
5  00PM  -8  00PM  CST.  CH  36 


18 


ACT  REVIEW  (STR) 

5  00PM    7  00PM  CST  CH  36 


25 


ACT  REVIEW  (STR) 

5  00PM   7  00PM  CST  CH  '56 


12 


BY  SPECIAL 

DESIGN: 

OR  ANTHONY 

QREQORC  (TBA) 

3  40PM  4  00PM 
CST  CH36 

ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

FACILITATOR 
TRAINING  (ADM) 

4  OOPM  ■  4  30PM 

CST  CH36 


j  BY  SPECIAL 
I  DESIGN: 
|  PAM  ROBBINS 
(TBA) 

4  30PM  fiOOPM 
CST  CH36 

EVALUATING 
AND  IMPROVING 
TEACHER 

!  PERFORMANCE • 

!  PART  I  (SD) 

,  b  OOPM  •  8  OOPM 

!  CST  CH  36 


19 


BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN 

DPS  HAL  AND  BARBARA  DESHONG 

(TBA) 

3  40PM   6  30PM  CST  CH  36 

EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS:  ESTABLISHING 
LEADERSHIP  TEAMS  (SD) 
6  30PM  ■  B  OOPM  CST  CH  36 


BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN: 
RICHARD  LAVO*  (TBA) 
3.40PM  •  4  OOPM  CST,  CH  36 

BE  PREPARED  TO  SPEAK:  MAKING 
AN  EFFECTIVE  PRESENTATION  (SO) 
4  OOPM  •  5  OOPM  CST.  CH  36 


13 


CHRISTIANS  IN  ROME;  HEROES  OR 

VICTIMS?  (S€) 

7  OGAM  -  7  SOAM  CST  CH  36 

JAPANESE  I  FACILITATOR  TRAINING 
(ADM) 

5  OOPM   5  25PM  CST  CH  36 

FOREIGN  EXL,  -NGE:  JAPAN  (TBA) 
5  25PM  *  30PM  CST.  CH  36 


26 


10BK  ANNOUNCED  (TBA) 
3  40PM   7  OOPM  CS  t  CM  36 


20 


A  SALTY  SOLUTION  MARINE 

AQUARIUMS  (SE) 

9  45AM  ■  10  35AM  CST  CH  36 


27 


LESSON  REVIEWS  (2NO) 
7  OOAM  •  3  40PM  CST  CH  36 


CAREER  MAPPING: 
SCIENCE  (TBA) 

5  00PM  -5  30PM 
CST.  CH  36 

FAMILY 

COMMUNICATION: 
HOW  TO  MAINTAIN 
HARMONIOUS  AND 
LOVING 

RELATIONSHIPS 
(30) 

5  30PM   6  30PM 
CST  CH  36 


BY  SPECIAL 
DESIGN: 
DR.  JAMES 
KERN  (TBA) 

6  30PM  -  7  OOPM 
CST.  CH  36 

PLANNING: 
CREATING  A 
SHARED  VISION 
FOR  YOUR 
BOARD  (SD) 

7  00PM  ■  8  OOPM 
CST.  CH  36 


14 


CAREER  MAPPING:  MATH  (TBA) 
3  40PM  •  3  45PM  CST.  CH  36 

JOSTENS ISO) 

3  45PM -5  15PM  CST.  CM  36 

BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN:  FRED 
DIGNA2IO  (TBA) 

5  15PM-  7  00PM  CST.  CH  36 


21 


BY  SPECIAL  DESIGN: 
DR.  ART  COSTA  (TBA) 

3  40PM  ■  4  OOPM  CST.  CH  36 

EVALUATING  AND  IMPROVING 
TEACHFR  PERFORMANCE  *  PART  II 
(SD)  (2ND) 

4  OOPM  ■  7  OOPM  CST  CH  36 


28 


LESSON  REVIEWS  (2ND) 
7  OOAM  •  3  40PM  CST  CH  36 


ECONOMICS  REVIEW  (SE)  (2ND) 
2:30PM- 12  55PM  CST,  CH  36 


8 

MORE  SCIENCE  IS  EVERYTHING!  (SE) 
12:30PM  -  12  55PM  CST.  CH  36 


SATURDAY 


PETERSON'S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
1 0  OOAM  •  1 1 :30AM  CST,  CH  36 


SUNDAY 


PEirnSON'S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
1 0  OOAM   1 1  30AM  CST.  CH  36 


15 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS  (SE)  (2ND) 
12  30PM  ■  12  55PM  CST.  CH  36 


16 


PETERSON'S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
10  00AM  •  11  30AM  CST.  CH  36 


22 


WOMEN  IN  INDIA  (SE) 

12  30PM    12  55PM  CST  CH  36 


23 


PETERSON'S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
10  OOAM  ■  1 J  30AM  CST.  CH  36 


29 


LESSON  REVIEWS  (2N0) 
7  00AM  -3  40PM  CST.  CH  36 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


30 


PETERSON'S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
tO  OOAM   11  30AM  CST.  CH  36 


PETERSON'S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
1:00PM -2.30PM  CST.  CH36 


10 


PETERSON'S  SAT  ACCESS  (STR) 
1.00PM -2:30PM  CST,  CH  36 


17 


PETERSON'S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
1  OOPM  -  2  30PM  CST.  CH36 


24 


PETERSON  S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
1  OOPM   2  30PM  CST.  CH  36 


31 


PETERSON'S  SAT  SUCCESS  (STR) 
1  OOPM  2  30PM  CST.  CH  36 


ILL 


onvention  Calendar 


Be  sure  to  stop  in  and  see  us  at  the  following  conventions. 


Jan.  14 

Idaho  Assoc.  of  School  Administrators 
Boise,  ID 

Jan.  16 

West  Virginia  School  Administrators 
Charleston,  WV 

Jan.  23  -  Jan.  25 

Wisconsin  70th  Annual  Joint  State 

Convention 

Milwaukee,  Wl 

Jan.  23  -  Jan.  25 

Kansas  Association  of  School 

Administrators 

Wichita,  KS 

Jan.  25  -  Jan.  26 

Missouri  Association  of  Rural  Education 
Warrensburg,  MO 

Feb.  5  -  Feb.  8 

Florida  Educational  Technology 

Conference 

Tampa,  FL 

Feb.  21  -  Feb.  23 

Colorado  Educational  Media  Association 
Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Feb.  21  -  Feb.  23 

Louisiana  Association  of  School 

Administrators 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 


Mar.  1  -  Mar.  4 

American  Association  of  School 

Administrators 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Mar.  3  -  Mar.  6 

KETC  Kentucky  Educational  Technology 

Conference 

Lexington,  KY 

Mar.  8 -Mar.  12 

National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals 
Orlando,  FL 

Mar.  12-Mrr.  15 

TASBO  Texas  Association  of  School 
Business  Officials 
El  Paso,  TX 

Mar.  16  -  Mar.  18 

Association  for  Supervision  &  Curriculum 

Development 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Mar.  19 -Mar.  20 

International  Technology  Education 

Association 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

Mar.  22  -  Mar.  24 

California  Association  of  School 

Administrators 

Anaheim,  CA 


Mar.  25  -  Mar.  27 

Satellites  &  Education  Conference 
West  Chester,  PA 

Mar.  25  -  Mar  27 

Montana  Edunet 
Helena,  MT 

Mar.  25  -  27 

6th  Annual  Learning  By  Satellite 
Dallas,  TX 

Apr.  6  -  Apr.  10 

NAEP'S  1991  Annual  Convention  and 

Exhibition 

Anaheim,  CA 

Apr.  13  -  Apr.  16 

National  School  Boards  Association 
San  Francisco,  CA 

Apr.  14  -  Apr.  16 

National  Dropout  Prevention  Conference 
Tulsa.  OK 

June  13  -  June  15 

T.I.E.  Education  Technology  Conference 
Snowmass  Village,  CO 
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Satellite  beams  classes  to  Tennessee 


Vh'j  Associated  Prtss 


NASHVILLE  -  Gov.  Ned 
McWherter  says  the  state  is 
beaming  satellite-based  television 
instruction  to  13  rural  schools 
during  the  next  year  "to  make  our 
rural  communities  competitive  for 
the  job  market  with  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  state/1 

In  addition  to  the  rural  schools, 
the  satellite  courses  will  go  to  a 
Memphis  school  for  pregnant 
teens. 

Known  as  the  Distance  Learning 
Pilot  Project,  the  $200,000  ex- 
periment will  provide  one-way 
video  equipment  and  two-way 
audio  equipment  vo  the  schools.  It 


also  will  provide  training  to  local 
teachers  to  help  the  students  in  the 
selected  schools,  Education 
Commissioner  Charles  Smith  said. 

"We  are  excited  about  being 
able  to  offer  the  medium  of  sat- 
ellite learning  to  Tennessee  stu- 
dents." he  said,  "The  Distance 
Learmne  Pilot  will  enable  us  to 
provide  flexibility  tor  instruction 
in  classrooms  wnere  there  are 
program  needs  but  no  available 
teachers  or  resources. ' ' 

The  TI-IN  Network  Inc.  in  San 
Antonio.  Texas,  will  provide  sat- 
ellite instructional  programming  to 
the  14  schools  beginning  Aug,  30. 

Estel  Mills,  assistant  education 
commissioner,  said  non-credit 
sessions  in  math  and  En&iish  will 


be  offered,  as  well  as  intensive 
courses  to  help  students  review  for 
college  entrance  exams. 

Mills  said  the  satellite  instruc- 
tion is  designed  to  help  schools 
11  remove  ...  geographical  and  fi- 
nancial barriers  by  making 
distance  learning  affordable." 

"For  schools  which  are  not  vet 
in  session,  the  early  programs  can 
be  taped,"  said  Sidney  Owen, 
spokeswoman  for  the  Education 
Department. 

Each  participating  school  will 
follow  a  live  televised  program 
schedule  and  course  outline  and 
use  textbooks  approved  by  the 
statue  Department  of  Education. 
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Experts  Discuss  Satellite 
Education  In  Alabama 


TUSCALOOSA:  For  years 
students  in  small,  rural  schools  were 
unable  to  take  advanced  or  elective 
courses  because  the  community 
didn't  have  the  resources  to  offer 
much  beyond  the  basics. 

Now  that's  changing,  and  satellite 
dishes  are  becoming  as  common  as 
school  bells  on  campuses  across 
Alabama  and  the  rest  of  the  nation 
as  educators  look  for  new  ways  to 
offer  classes. 

"SUr  Schools-Satellite  Education 
in  Alabama/'  a  special  program  on 
APT,  is  a  primer  on  distance 
education  that  features  experts 
discussing  how  students  all  over  the 
state  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  televised  classes 
produced  at  universities,  colleges, 
and  regional  education  centers. 

The  half-hour  program  airs  at  8 
p.m.,  Thursday,  June  15.  _ 

Representatives  from  Alabama 
'schools,  universities,  and  organiza- 
tions involved  in  either  receiving 
or  originating  these  televised  les- 
sons will  appear  on  the-  program. 
They  include  Dr.  Harry  Knopke  and 


Dr.  Larry  Rainey  of  the  University 
of  Alabama;  Dr.  Martha  Barton  of 
the  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Education;  Dr.  Pete  Mosely, 
superintendent,  Ozark  City  Schools; 
Dr.  James  Mason,  assistant 
principal,  Huntsville  City  Schools; 
and  Nat  Andrews  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  at  Birmingham. 

Participants  will  discuss  several 
systems  in  use,  including  the  Ti-In 
Network,  a  private  consortium  of 
distance  educators  that  provides 
televised  instruction  to  750  school 
districts  in  29  states.  The 
University  of  Alabama  is  a  member 
of  the  Ti-In  Network,  which 
features  a  system  that  enables 
students  beyond  the  studio  to  "talk 
back"  to  the  instructor  through 
special  phone  connections. 

Viewers  will  be  able  to  phone  in 
during  "Star  Schools;  Satellite 
Education  in  Alabama"  and  ask 
questions  about  the  impact  this  new 
technology  will  have  in  the  state! 

The  program  is  a  production  of 
University  of  Alabama  Television 
Services. 
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UA  to  expand  classes  through  satellite 

Ru  TAtiUU  o  /  


By  TOMMY  STEVENSON 
Newi  Aiieclate  Editor 
Technology  deputed  to  providt 
rural  ichoola  wit/,  advanced  in* 
Jtruction  through  interactive' 
Itnuupi  waa  unveiled  on 
thrinivaniiy  of  Alabama  cam* 
pu>  Wadntaoay. 

Tha  technology,  which  alicwa 
studenta  and  teachtn  to  commu. 
ntcaie  via  latailite  through  teiavi* 
uon  mowiofi  and  telephone  linaa. 
w» ■*  enable  Univentty  profeaiora 
(o  (each  claim  boomed  into  mora 
than  SO  Alabama  high  icnoota  and 
mora  than  240  achooia  in  «o  atarea 
nationally 

School!  participating  in  tha  avi- 
um, catiad  thojTMN  United  STAR 
Neiworb.  also  wlTTBI  obla  to  par- 
ticipate m  claesae  taught  by  pro* 
feaaera  al  aeveraJ  other  umverii- 
tiee  acroaa  tha  nation  and  by 
taachan  al  achooia  with  tha  TMN 
Nat  worn  Inc..  tha  private  corpora- 
tion which  originated  tha  ea&eUita 
inatructienal  concept 

At  Wfdnaaday  a  demonetrauoa 
at  tha  Bryant  Conference  Cantar. 
two  itudenta  from  Hillcraat  High 
School  communicated  with  taach* 
ere  at  tha  TMN  headouarien  in 
San  Anton*.  Tanas,  by  manna  orf  a 
cordiaaa  telephone  aa  tha  taach- 
an imegea  and  votcea  waro 
broa ocait  over  a  television  mom* 
for  and  projected  on  tha  cantar4! 
large  screen. 

Tha  studeote,  Antotna  Cartae 
and  Jamit  Saodford.  wara  able  to 
aaa  and  hoar  tha  faraway  mauve* 
ton.  wha  worn  aUa  oniy  to  hoar 
Liam  aa  they  atarod  win  teievtDoa 
cameraa  in  Teiaa. 

Had  tha  demeneuauoa  baa*  an 
actual  daaa  broadcast  to  other 
KAoaJa  in  tha  nation.  Caruso  and 
Sahd/ordL  aa  wail  aa  tha  ia#*han. 
would  a  Lao  ha  vo  bona  at*  to  inter- 
act  with  hundrade  of  othar  itu- 
darns  acroaa  tha  nation. 

Alabama  tehee*  participating 
■nine  project,  winch  testate*  to  to 
on  lino  m  March.  wtfl  got  equip- 
ment, instailattan  and  lim-yeer 
proframnurg  Iran  of  charge 
through  federal  funding  UA  will 

mOUan  SUr  Sebum  grant 

Star  Scheeai  la  a  fadarai  teeing 
prograaa  aunad  at  improving  tha 
instruct**  al  math,  acaancax  for- 
aiga  languaga  and  other  subjects 
Uwaajajh  mi  uaa  af  faiaiaiainunua 
Uona  aa  aa  ant  of  Wedaandey  o 
*u*ma  U  S.  Rep*. 
Clauda  Harm  anat  Tarn  BrnU 


MMwuii  tha  grant  by  Acta*  UA 
?rn*m  Roger  SayaaVthLga 
anathar  lateiUU  ttatup. 

Sayara  Wrebaaeday  tha  now 
*****  will  "brut  AJaawM 
tehee*  kaaa  the  ft>ea*  Ago  "  and 
through  tha  una  al  tha  lacaawligy 

coaaudarad  eatasatmaifr  daaaaV 
v  taogod  wlh  have  ecoaea  to  tan 
Uni  versa,  faculty,  cosiego  aroaW- 
r  a  tary  course,  anal  BJePrep,  aa  ae* 
pragrtai  what*  baa  rv 
caivad  tauaaai  arnlalaj  " 

BtorVop,  o  b-year-ead  haaiara 
P^bjraw  whaen  r f  i  r  y  m  tmdwn 
«  n«  •  aahaaaa  Nr  aanJth  earaort, 
Mbaan%iaagbt|gi40ar 


V*  **biwa)  with  tha  n  iN  not- 
wort  wt4laUowthoarofrmai  tab* 
aanaadad  to  II  mora  atfjaaai  aa  tha 
auta  and  athara  al  tha  aaa  ccawaai 
i  crooa ^tha  aatana  ao^ooauag  u 
tha  natwartt. 

TbaiaatwoWaithtbfftJB«Mldaf 
r*l  TlnfJoy,  a  Taana  aduooior, 
wha  Mauxotad  tha  ayatdai  m  thai 


aula  aa  v 

OdWi 


y.a^Tiaaoiyaaia4 


tha  ivstam  n  primarily  «tmad  al 
bringing  quality  tducationa!  in- 
struction to  dtpnvtd  ichoota  du* 

tncta. 

1  car  think  of  no  unglo  applica- 
tion of  lochnology  that  will  h..  t  a 
jraattr  impact  on  sociaty  or  that 
can  contrtbu:a  mora  to  tha  eco- 
nomic oavaiopmam  aa  wan  ai  tha 
iniarnationaf  compttitivtnata  of 
our  country  than  applying  latailita 
technology  to  tha  neon*  of  our  na- 
tion i  public  ichooli mo  wid. 

Whi  Alabama  k*,oo1i  thai  will 
be  participating  m  the  networa  in- 
emdo  Hiiicrost.  Tuacalooaa  Coun- 
ty. Northport  Junior  High.  lUver- 
tiu>  junior  High.  Holt.  Waal 
B.^on.  Bibb  County,  Hala  Coun- 
ty. Ahron.  Berry,  Lamar  County, 
South  Lamar.  Fayatta  County.  Hu* 
bertvilla,  Picfcena  County.  Gordo 
Carrotlton.  Alicavilio.  Euuw! 
Paramount,  Livmgaton,  Sumter 
County.  Oamcpoiii,  John  £aaaa 
Sunaluna  and  Hala  County 


Jamla  SandHrd,  with  cardlast  talaphana«  commumcatai  by 
taleviiron  at  tha  Bryant  Cantar  with  a  taachar  in  San  Antonio, 
To*aa,  m  a  damonatratioo  of  tha  now  TI-IN  Network, 
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Lessons  by  satellite 

Chcrokvv  sluclonls  join  nulional  rlass 


By  Jenny  Labolme 

IMtf  Wit* 


CENTRE  -  Cherokee  County  High  School  senior 
Brandcn  Coleman  tin  never  seen  the  200  other 
iludents  tn  hit  French  class 

Thai's  because  they  come  from  California.  Colo- 
rado. Indiana  and  Washington,  among  other  states. 

It's  also  because  Coleman  and  his  classmates  take 
iheir  daily  class  by  satellite  (rom  a  teacher  in  San 
Antonio.  Texas. 

A  year  ago.  56  Alabama  high  schools  received 
high  tech  equipment  thai  brings  advanced  and  spe- 
cialised courses  lo  remote  and  small  schools  that 
have  limited  curricula 

At  a  smalt  school  you  have  to  look  at  unique 
•«avs  of  meeting  its  needs  '  Cherokee  Canty  High 
Principal  Freddy  Reynolds  says.  'At  a  small  school 
it  might  be  cheaper  to  take  a  satellite  course  than  lo 
are  a  tracher  ' 

Nationwide  2U  high  schools  are  linked  to  the  T]-]fl 


United  STAR  Network  The  consortium  is  made  up 
of  la*  jompar.y  TMN  Network  Int..  I'mvvrstty 
of  Alabama  and  several  other  universities,  and 
educational  agencies.  Teachers  are  based  throughout 
the  country  and  the  program  is  aimed  at  improving 
math,  science  and  language  instruction 

Alabama  high  schools  are  participating  in  the  new 
network  program  through  a  $1  million  federal  grant 
made  available  through  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Coleman  is  the  only  Cherokee  County  Higb  School 
student  participating  this  semester  Juniors  Neal 
Chesaut  and  Shane  Given*  were  the  first  lo  lake  a 
course  -  Algebra  II  -  nil  the  TV  monitor  last 
summer 

Both  spe^k  highly  of  their  Sjn  Aniunio  teacher  as 
well  as  the  course  They  sa>  TV  classes  are  similar 
io  traditional  school  settings  anu  are  not  entertain* 
ment. 


"It  s  not  like  watching  TV.  it's 
like  being  mere  '  Given*  says  "I 
concentrated  just  as  much  a>  I 
woi'ld  have  with  «i  teacher  in  Uie 
room  .  .  .  and  our  teacher  was 
great  " 

Initial  studies  done  by  the  Univcr 
sity  of  Alabama  show  little  grade 
difference  between  the  two  learning 
environments  Students  in  tradi- 
tional school  settings  scored  four 
tenths  of  a  grade  point  higher  than 
with  the  satellite 

"On  a  100-poinl  scale  that's  vir- 
tually no  difference,"  says  Ur 
harry  Knopke.  director  of  the  um 
versity's  satellite  TV  program 

Ed  Vara.  Instructional  coordi 
nalor  in  San  Antonio  where  many 
teacher*  "  t  led,  says  the  pro- 
grain  ii   i  .t»«    very  student 

'  Uui  learners  must  be  independ- 
ent and  highly  motivated,  though 
they  don  t  necessarily  have  lo  be  the 
brightest."  he  says 

Reynolds  says  he  keeps  close 
watch  on  his  students  and  is  carelul 
about  which  ones  he  sllows  lo  take  a 
satellite  course 

In  addition.  Vara  says  it  takes  a 
talented  instructor  -  ail  must  have 
al  least  three  years  in  the  public 
school  system  -  to  teach  a  course 


'  From  an  Instructional  point  of 
view,  even  though  they  are  not 
physically  In  the  same  room,  that 
eye  contact  from  the  screen  is  what 
the  students  relate  to,"  he  says. 
"And  it's  difficult  for  teachers  be- 
cause they  go  a  great  deal  on  stu- 
dents verbal  cues  " 

Each  TV  monitor  comes  with  a 
phone.  Students  can  call  In  toll-free 
as  often  as  they  like,  and  four 
students  can  talk  at  once  But  there 
are  technological  snafus. 

-We  are  affected  by  several  lac* 
tors  —  weather,  sun  spots,  the  quali- 
ty of  the  phone  line  and  (he  satellite 
signal,"  Vara  says 

Coleman  says  he's  accustomed  to 
the  low  audibility  when  his  fellow 
students  call  In 

"You  gel  used  to  ll.M  he  says 
"Though  occasionally  a  bad  Ihun 
derstorm  here  can  mesa  the  whole 
thing  up 

Technological  snarls  aside.  Rey- 
nolds says  the  option  is  having  no 
course  at  all 

"It  opens  up  the  boundaries  of 
Cherokee  County  and  breaks  down 
cultural  barriers,"  ha  says  "Of 
course  1  was  a  little  leery  of  II  at 
first  It's  still  experimental  and 
there  are  hassles  such  as  sched- 
uling, mailing  homework  and  test* 


back  and  forth  .  nothing  great 
happens  suddenly  M 

Each  student  Is  required  to  call  tn 
at  least  once  a  week  and  a  loial 
teacher  monitors  the  homework  stu- 
dents do  and  mall  In.  To  personalise 
Interactions  with  *»  students, 
teachers  often  wear  a  school's  T 
shirt  when  It  has  a  football  gsine 
that  day. 

'The  number  of  students  seems 
overwhelming,  but  we  find  we  can 
be  affective  despite  those  num- 
bers," Vara  says.  "And  we  recom- 
mend that  there  not  be  more  than  10 
people  around  a  monitor  " 

Vara  saya  It  a  a  myth  to  think  that 
teaching  ia  unable  to  move  beyond 
traditional  settings 

"We  may  not  have  the  same 
number  of  student /teacher  Interac- 
tions, but  leacbers  spend  less  lime 
disciplining  and  the  quality  of  In- 
teraction off  the  air  Is  great."  he 
says.  "Studenta  csn  csll  up  the 
teacher  during  office  hours,  and 
they  call  because  they  want  to 
know  " 

Vara  emphasizes  the  program's 
objective  Is  not  to  displace  teachers 

"It's  not  a  panacea  and  won't 
solve  sll  problems,"  he  says  "It's 
an  alternative  for  kids  who  wouldn't 
have  the  course  otherwise  " 
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Good  show 


Fifty-six  rural  high 
schools  in  Alabama  are  sup- 
plementing their  course  of- 
ferings and  their  faculties 
through  participation  with 
THN  United  STAR  Net- 
work which  offers  tele- 
vised courses  in  such  areas 
as  math,  science  and  for- 
eign language. 

It's  a  program  with  a 
bright  future. 

TI-IN  affords  small,  iso- 
lated school  systems  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  advanced 
course  work  in  subject  ar- 
eas which  they  might  not 
ordinarily  be  able  to  fund 
alone.  Courses  taught 
through  TI-IN  help  rural 
youngsters  better  prepare 
for  intensive  programs  in 
college,  particularly  in 
math  and  the  sciences. 

Instruction  is  transmitted 
simultaneously  from  an  in- 
structor in  one  location  to 
students  in  numerous  sites. 
For  example,  an  anatomy 
and  physiology,  class  of- 
fered by  a  University  of  Al- 
abama doctoral  student  is 
transmitted  from  a  UA 
campus  television  studio 
via  satellite  to  11  high 
schools  in  Alabama  and  47 
other  mostly  rural  schools 
across  the  nation.  About  273 
students,  nationwide  are  in- 
volved in  that  class.  The 
students  and  teacher  com- 
municate in  class  over  the 
telephone: 

Shirley  Cornelius,  who  fa- 
cilitates TI-IN  classes  at 
Gordo  High  School,  one  of 


it  :±. 


'  tUrm  ansMmV 


The  program  uses 
the  talents  of  one 
spedaiized  teacher 
to  serve  a  variety  of 
locations. 

Gordo  students  learn  a 
great  deal  from  the  course 
even  though  the  teacher  is 
miles  away.  She  saidlper- 
sonnel  at  the  receiving  sites 
handle  prepared  materials, 
such  as  tests  sent  from  the 
teacher  to  the  class  sites. 

But  the  program  does 
more.  UA  broadcast  and 
film  professor  Jennings 
Rryant.  who  is  evaluating 
the  system,  said  such  "na- 
tional cla^rooraS7**'"tanght 
enthusiastically,  afford  stu- 
dents a  chance  to  shareculr 
turai  experiences  *  by  com- 
municating classroom  to 
classroom  with  others  who 
are  involved. 

The  TI-iN  program:  uses 
technology  to  maximize  the 
availability  of  a  teadwr  to 
serve  a  need  in  a  variety  of 
locations.  Such  efforts  seem 
especially  well-suited,  for 
students  who  are  highly  mo- 
tivated to  learn,  students 
mature  enough  to;* learn 
without  the  presence  of  a 
classroom  teacher  but  who 
are  assertive  enougMft  #8$ 
into"  the  pttgram  by-using 
the  telephone.  ____ 

It's  an  exciting  program, 
uplifting  for  rural  Alabama 
chute-its  and  destined  for  a 
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Students  learning  to  speak,  write  Japanese 


By  Carol  Shelton 


B.JTLER  —  Thirteen  stu- 
dents at  Choctaw  County  High 
Schoolareamong280  nationwide 
who  a  e  participating  in  learning 
ihe  Japanese  language  through  a 
TV  ptogram  on  the  TMN  Satel- 
lite r:etwork. 

f  Students  gather  in  the  com- 
p/uttr  room  at  CCHS  for  50  min- 
ute* a  day  to  watch  Sukero  I  to 
tyftruct  them  in  mastering  the 
at  t  of  the  foreign  language. 

Ito  is  head  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Department  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  and 
through  the  means  of  modern 
technology  his  classroom  instruc- 
tion has  already  enabled  the  stu 
dents  to  speak  several  Japanese 
phrases  alter  only  a  week  of 
classes. 

Assistant  Principal  Nancy 
Chaltry,  who  serves  as  facilitator 
for  the  class,  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  program.  Mlt  \s  so  exciting 
that  our  children  are  going  to 
learn  a  foreign  language  that  is 
taught  by  a  native  Japanese/' 
Chaltry  said. 

Japan  has  become  the  leader 
in  electronic  innovations,  she  said, 
to  the  kids  realize  how  fortunate 
they  are  to  have  n  knowledge  of 
Ihis  language  which  may  benefit 
them  in  their  chosen  careers 

In  addition  to  classroom  i?i 
struction,  students  may  call  the 


"ERLC 


>ron  the  phone  while  the 
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program  is  being  broadcast. 

Friday  was  designated  for 
CCHS  students  to  participate  in 
a  call-in  to  the  instructor,  along 
with  three  other  schools,  and 
several  students  wereable  to  talk 
to  lto  and  speak  Japanese  sen- 
tences to  him,  while  at  the  Same 
time,  hearing  themselves  on  the 
air. 

The  instructor  commended 
the  students  on  their  grammar 
and  pronunciation  of  the  Japa- 
nese language. 

Students  are  in  the  process  of 
sending  in  information  and  pho- 
tographs of  themselves  to  !io, 
which  will  be  flashed  on  the  tele- 
vision screen  when  a  particular 
student  calls  in,  Chaltry  said 

Funding  for  the  class  is 
through  the  RIO- PREP  program, 
and  students  in  the  program  are 
given  first  priority  for  the  class, 
Chaltry  said. 

The  only  cost  to  the  student  is 
for  a  workbook. 

Lessons  are  sent  to  Chaltry 
on  a  weekly  basis  and  if  lto  has 
additional  work  sheets  for  the 
class  there  is  a  printer  hooked  to 
the  satellite  system  which  en- 
ables him  to  send  the  work  to  the? 
students  while  they  are  in  class. 

Testing  is  supervised  by 
Chaltry,  but  all  grading  is  done 
by  Ito.  Homework  is  handled  in 
the  same  mariner,  with  Chaltry 
over-seeing  the  homework  and 
then  submitting  reports  to  Ito  on 
homework  and  on  cinssrooin  at- 


tendance. 

ul  have  not  had  anyone  in  the 
class  fail  to  turn  in  homework,H 
she  said. 

From  a  teacher's  point  of  view, 
Chaltry  said  the  language  ap- 
pears to  be  much  more  difficult 
than  English,  with  many  more 
forms  of  the  alphabet  than  our 
language  has. 

Presently,  the  students  are 
studying  the  hiragana  form  of 
the  language,  and  according  to 
Ito,  they  will  learn  three  forms  of 
the  language,  with  each  one 
having  aoout  50  symbols. 

The  students  have  a  toll-free 
telephone  number  they  can  use 
to  call  and  talk  with  Ito  at  the 
university  during  his  office  hours 
if  they  have  a  problem  or  ques- 
tion about  the  course. 

Even  for  students  at  the  high 
school  who  are  not  taking  the 
class,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear 
some  of  them  r.peaking  the  lan- 
guage in  the  hallways,  Chaltry 
said. 

No  romaniznlion  is  used  in 
the  language.  Students  learn  to 
pronounce  and  recognize  the 
Japanese  syllabary.  Hy  introduc- 
ing the  syllables  and  symbols,  it 
reinforces  the  learning  process. 
In  addition,  students  are  more 
likely  to  develop  a  "pun'"  prim  tin* 
nation  through  (he  use  of  the 
syllabary  "It  is  amazing  to  he 
living  in  Duller  and  having  our 
kids  exposed  to  tins  L>  |h«  oTIen ru- 
ing.m  Chaltn  said 
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CCHS  student  Tricia  Irby  (top  left,  with  phone  in  hand), 
talks  to  instructor  Ito  during  the  Japanese  language  class. 
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Students  learning  by  satellite 


Dallai  County  School  System 
students  wQl  moo  be  taking 
courses  in  science,  math  and 
foreign  languages  via  satellite 
through  the  TMN  United  Star 
Network. 

All  three  high  schools  in  the 
county  system  will  be  served  by 
the  program,  which  provides  s 
menu  of  instructional  programs 
to  some  of  the  nations  most 
educationally  disadvantaged 
schools.  The  venture  is  made 
possible  by  cooperation  between 
public  education  and  private 
enterprise  with  the  necessary 
equipment  being  paid  for  by  s 
$5.6  million  grant  made  to  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

Ita  program  will  not  replace 
teachers  in  the  classroom  but 
will  greatly  expand  their 
resource  material  to  offer  etu- 


TUN  dish 

dents  learning  opportunities  they 
would  not  normally  be  afforded. 

In  addition  to  student  learning 
programs,  teachers  will  also 
benefit  by  satellite  programming 


for  teacher  training  and  staff  de- 
velopment. 

Aside  from  the  satellite 
receiver  dish,  the  equipment  in- 
cludes an  audio- visual  unit  that 
allows  students  to  record  lessons 
for  future  review  and  a  telephone    &■  *  ■  ■  •  *  ♦  J 
link  unit  through  which  students 
may  interact  with  the  instructors 
on  the  satellite  system. 
Remedial,  as  well  as  advanced 
curriculum  courses  will  be  of- 
fered  to  the  schools  through  this 
system. 

According  to  Dallas  County 
School  Superintendent  Marvin 
Warren,  equipment  has  already 
been  installed  in  the  three  high 
schools  serving  the  Dallas  Coun- 
ty Schools  system  —  Keith, 
Dallas  County  and  Southside  From  h 

high  schools.  Jenny  M< 
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Visionary  concept 
implemented  here 


The  late  Marshall  McLu- 
han,  the  visionary  thinker  of 
the  '60a  who  coined  the 
phrase  "the  medium  is  the 
message,"  also  predicted 
that  through  advances  in 
technology,  chiefly  in  televi- 
sion technology,  the  world 
would  one  day  become  a 
"global  village." 

That  hasn't  quite  come  to 
pass  yet,  but  anyone  who  at- 
tended the  demonstration  of 
HBUUnited  Star  Network  at 
the  University  of  Alabama's 
Bryant  Conference  Center 
last  week  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  era  of  the  "nation- 
al classroom"  hat  dawned. 

The  THN  network,  which 
links  more  than  240 schools  in 
40  states  via  interactive  sat- 
ellite links,  will  be  providing 
services  to  more  than  SO 
schools  in  Alabama,  includ- 
ing many  in  Tuscaloosa 
County  and  West  Alabama, 
by  early  next  year  through 
federal  funding  secured  by 
the  University. 

The  new  technology  will 
make  it  possible  for  students 
in  Alabama  classrooms  to 
"attend"  classes  broadcast 
from  states  all  over  the  na- 
tion by  viewing  a  television 


monitor. 

The  classes,  beamed  to  sat- 
ellite dishes  at  the  schools, 
are  much  more  than  simple 
exercises  in  passive  TV  view- 
ing, however. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects 
of  the  TI-IN  network  is  that 
every  classroom  participat- 
ing in  the  network  will  be 
equipped  with  special  cord- 
less telephone  that  wiU  allow 
students  to  call  and  aak  ques- 
'  ttons  of  their  tdsvtsed  teach* 


UA's  rote  in  the  network 
will  also  be  more  than  simply 
that  of  facilitator  for  state 
schools.  The  participation  in 
the  system  will  allow  the  Uni- 
versity  to  expand  its  BioPrep 
honors  program,  winch  pre- 
pares students  in  ?  rural 
schools  lor  health-related  ca- 
reers, to  more  than  30  addi- 
tional schools  in  Alabama, 
and  hundreds  more  across 
the  nation. 

Uka  some  of  McLuhan's 
ideas,  the  network  is  a  vision- 
ary concent  which  should 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  as 
it  provides  quality  education- 
al  csnortunities  for  school 
systems  that  might  not  other* 
wiser  be  aide  to  offer  them. . 
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TV  is  a  teacher  for  some  Alabama  students 


TUSCALOOSA  (AP)  -  Wllh  the 
help  of 'Slim."  a  skeleton,  and  high 
technology.  Marilyn  Stephens  Is  get- 
ting Information  to  students  In  rural 
schools  that  often  Is  not  available  In 
wealthier,  urban  schools. 

Until  this  fall.  Jason  Dunn,  a 
senior  at  Oerry  Hlg.t  School  In  Fay- 
ette County,  and  other  students 
foced  major  disadvantages  In  follow- 
ing their  hopes  of  entering  medical 
professions. 

•  Now.  he  and  nine  classmates  are 
studying  anatomy  and  physiology 
under  Stephens,  a  University  of 
Alabama  teacher  they  have  met  only 
on  the  television  tube. 

Her  lectures  are  transmitted  via 
satellite  to  1 1  itiral  high  schools  In 
Alabama  and  47  other  schools  from 
California  to  New  York. 

The  students  can  press  a  button 
J"  -  gHless  telephone  and  talk  to 

FRIT1**  9ucal,ons- 

Ja^^ieri  a  student  in  Oregon 

lOL* 


Education 


wants  to  know  what  separates  the 
abdominal  cavity  from  the  thoracic 
cavity.  Dunn  tan  hear  the  question 
and  Stephens'  answer. 

•It  s  Interesting  hearing  other  stu- 
dents call  In  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try," ht  said.  "We  weren't  sure  what 
to  expect  at  first,  but  we've  gotten 
used  to  It.  It  seems  as  If  she  Is  In  the 
room  with  us  now. 

"Being  from  a  small  school,  I  never 
would  have  had  the  chance  to  take  a 
class  like  this." 

The  56  Alabama  high  sihools  tak- 
ing part  In  the  satelHl£nctwork  got 
the  equipment  Installation  and 
first-year  program  free,  at  an  average 
value  ol  515.000  per  school.  The 
university  received  federal  money  as 
part  of  a  S5.5  million  Star  Schools 
grant  to  the  IH-In  U.S.  STAR  Net- 
work, an  InstrTOtlonrnctwork  formed 
by  the  university  an/'  eight  other 


|  universities  and  education  agencies 
I  In  the  country. 

The  program  Is  aimed  at  Impro- 
ving math,  science  and  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction. 

In  addition  to  Stephens'  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  class,  the  uni- 
versity oflcrs  one  In  Japanese  lan- 
guage taught  by  Sukcro  Ito.  Seven 
rural  Alabama  schools  arc  enrolled 
In  that  class,  along  with  students 
from  39  other  schools  In  the  country. 

The  TMn  Network  gives  the  most 
Isolated,  smallest  and  perhaps  dis- 
advantaged schoolsaccess  toquallty 
courses  and  master  teachers  that 
equal  any  Instruction  In  the  coun- 
try," said  the  university's  Larry  Ral- 
ncy,  who  helps  coordinate  the  sci- 
ence class. 

"In  fact,  what  the  network  can 
ofTcr  Is  better  than  what  Is  available 
In  even  the  best-funded  schools  be 
cause  of  the  technology  we  have.  For 
exam;  le.  Marilyn  Stephens  will  I  c 
brtiu;!Mg  live  discussions  with  ht  rt 


surgeons  to  her  students,  and  live 
discussions  from  emergency  rooms 
with  emergency  medical 
technicians. 

Tew,  If  any.  schools  would  have 
access  to  this  kind  of  Instruction 
otherwise,  no  matter  what  their  size 
or  budget." 

Stephens  said  there  Is 
another  advantage. 

•Young  people  today  are  very 
vldco-orlcntcd,"  she  said.  They 
watch  a  lot  ofTV  and  they  respond  to 
that  medium  well.  They  really  often- 
times take  what's  said  on  TV  more 
seriously  than  what  they  might  hear 
In  a  regular  classroom/ 

Since  her  classes  can  be  recorded, 
students  who  miss  a  class  or  who 
want  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
a  lecture  can  replay  the  class  at 

1  'lie, 

fhc  students  participate  !n  labs 
ai  l  take  tests  as  they  would  In  any 
ot!  t  science  class. 
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ByMmfiDone? 

Trona  itudeats  in  K  through 
Adult  Independent  Study  will  be 
able  to  benefit  from  the  Tmo 
United  Star  Network  Sywcm  which 
was  recently  approved  for  the 
Trona  Schools. 

At  a  previous  school  board 
meeting,  Gordon  Teaby,  Pnndpei 
of  Trona  High  School,  explained  to 
the  Board  and  pubbc  present,  that 
the  school  had  received  an  award 
co  help  cover  the  coata  of  h  vdware 
and  programming  expenditures  for 
the  year  October  I,  Mn\  through 
Sept  3a  0§9.  The  award  to  Trooa 
was  $t&,000.  That  amount  cakes 
care  of  everything  ikhs  year. 

Roxella  Eyre  provided  a 
deaaoaatration  at  the  March  ami* 
ii^Bthe  high  acac^  library  of  how 
ine  syatcas  works.  Tram  students 
whl  be  able  lo  take  a  osaaMaW 
TfatataMonaBd  receteoval  iar 
it  They  wtii  Jam  able  to  be  is  direct 
contact  wah  the  autraoor  via  a 
special  peon*.  An  mntraoor  wiM 
anawer  their  q  Bastions  on 


whlkai 

Teaaw  said  that  al 
are  accredited  teacher*. 

Several  program*  arc  already 
scheduled  for  Trona  Schools*  Toe 
elementary  school  nay  be  able  Co 
*Mch  a  presentation  coeoenung 
elective  Schools  with  mstractor, 
Larry  Lc2oae  on  April  21;  Rcdac* 
iog  Disdpliae  Problems  in  the 
Classroom  with  Hairy  Wong  on 
April  24,  and  Creating  a  Healthy 
School  Culture,  by  Terence  Deal 
on  May  4. 

Teaby  said  that  there  are  two 
suoMner  programs  coming  up,  one 
of  which  is  Algebra  II. 

Teaby  presented  information 
about  the  motorized  Ku/C  band 
educational  latcilitc  system.  Wkh 
the  Ku/C  band,  chc  capabilities  of 
( Ke  educational  satellite  system  will 
be  increased  to  pick  up  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  nBS) 
NOVA,  and  others.  ST  ^  wUI 
be  able  to  watch  Coomesamea  in 
Washington,  D  C.  in  action. 

The  total  cost  is  17,000,  and 
funding  will  be  jointly  shared  with 
one*Uurd  financing  from  the  As- 
sociated Student  Body,  Trona 
Booster  Club,  and  the  School  Dis- 
trict. 

Joe  Ryan  asked  if  there  would 
be  a  T.V.  set  in  every  rosea,  and  if 


IerJc 
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so*  waned  that  ino 
mdfaarea.  Teaby  said  that  moot 
Italy,  the  programs  would  be 
ahnnm  in  a  ceatrahaad  place.  There 
are  car  ready  five  moaitors  at 
Trona  High  School  with  an  equal 
aamber  at  Trona  Elementary 
School  (K<6). 

Teaby  said  that  Jeff  McCurdy 
president  of  the  Trona  Booster 
Club,  said  the  groopwoaid  be  will- 
tag  to  bey  a  satellite  dish,  MeCurdy 
was  pubmdy  thanked  by  the  Board 
ofTrassonL 

Student  Activities  Director 
Chuck  Spcaca  said  that  there  are 


and  the  school  is  very  excited  about 

it. 

Teaby  said  that  Bob  Bell,  audio- 
visual director  for  San  Bernardino 
County  Schools,  has  pledged  tufJ 
and  lima  to  instruct  Trona  staff  in 
the  use  of  the  equipment 

Teaby  added  that  that*  Ti  ln 
with  satellite  program*  will  'open 
up  a  whole  new  world/  for  Trona 
Schools 


The  world  in  a  dish 
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frZ' °J  tH*          Uni'^  Stor  N»,w°*  9rant,  will  bring  interactive,  univers.ty  classes 

from  Son i  Anton.c MnstoH I  o  sotelht,  dish  in  front  from  oil  over  ,h.  country  ,o  th.  high  ,?hco? "J 

hnU ?n    i,T^  Slh001  /,bra7-  Th»  by  th.  «nt<r«  community.  (Photo  by  Oovid 

link-up.  funded  through  o  federal  Toussoint) 
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Satellites  Are  Hub  of 
Instructional  Network 


The  TMN  United  Star  Network 
offers  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  direct  student  instruction 

and  teacher  training  via  satellite- 
delivered  broadcasts. 

Subjects  include  mathematics, 
foreign  languages  and  the  sci- 
ences. Programs  are  interactive; 
teachers  and  students  are  provided 
with  the  automatic  Talkback  sys- 
tem, and  students  have  use  of  elec- 
tronic writing  tablets  and  an  elec- 
tronic "test  and  tally"  polling  de- 
vice. 

The  United  Star  Network  is  a 
result  of  a  partnership  between  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  public  educa- 
tion institutions.  TI-IN  Network, 
Inc.  installs  receive  "downlink" 
hardware  in  member  schools  and 
provides  ongoing  technical  assis- 
tance. Member  schools  can  then 
access  all  United  Star  Network  and 
all  TMN  Network  programming. 
TMN  Network,  Inc.,  San  Antonio, 
TX,  (512)  490-3900. 
Write  No.  213  on  Inquiry  Card 
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Parents  and  other  inter- 
ested community  members 
are  invited  to  attend  a  pro- 
gram at  Trona  High  School 
on  Thursday,  March  1  from 
3  P.m.  to  6:15  p.m.  This 
presentation  "Dealing  with 
At-Rlsk  Students.  From 
Losers  &  Fakers  to  Movers 
and  Shakers;1  will  be  broad- 
cast live  over  TI-IN  Network 
and  will  feature  Mark 
Towers. 

This  program  will  present 
several  "hands  onM  strategies 
and  classroom  activities  tor 
teaching  at-risk  students. 
The  objective  of  this  presen- 
tation is  to  help  educators 
create  a  more  positive  and 
productive  school  for  at-risk 
students  and,  in  turn,  lower 
the  drop-out  rate.  Six  dis- 
tinct areas  related  to  raising 
of  self-esteem  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Towers,  educational  con- 
sultant from  Overland  Park. 
Kansas,  is  a  former  teacher, 
coach  and  counselor.  A 
licensed  professional  coun- 
selor. Towers  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Speakers  As- 
sociation, the  American 
Sori*tv  of  Training  and 
Development  and  is  a  former 
television  series  host.  He 
has  presented  to  school  sys- 
tems, colleges,  associations 
and  corporations. 

TI-IN  Network  is  a  saicMlite 
broadcasting  network  serv- 
ing more  than  950  school 
districts  in  29  states.  All  of 
TMN's  programs  are  live 
and  interactive.  Participants 
can  call  in  on  a  special 
telephone  and  talk*  not  only 
to  the  presenter,  but  to  other 
participants  as  well.  The 
Network  remains  on  the  air 
year-round  and  offers  a  wide 
range  of  staff,  teacher,  stu- 
dent,  and  community 
programs.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  Rozella  Eyre  at 
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Area  Schools  To  Get 
MSU  Teaching  Beams 


Thirty-four  Mississippi  schools  will  soon  bs 
participating  in  a  satellite-aided  instructional 
program  with  Mississippi  State  University  and 
the  ti.in  United  Star  Network. 

Through  the  San  Antonio,  Texas-based 
network,  students  and  teachers  in  kindergarten 
through  the  1 2th  grades  at  some  federally 
designated  Chapter  1  and  Indian  schools  will 
receive  live  instruction  in  mathematics, 
science  and  foreign  languagee. 

Late  last  year,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  awarded  a  total  of  $5.6  million  for 
the  purchase  of  needed  electronic  equipment  and 
educational  programs  in  Mississippi  and  15 
other  states.  The  purpose  of  the  grant  was  to 
provide  better  learning  opportunities  for  some 
of  the  nation's  poorest  schools  by  overcoming 
barriers  of  geography,  wealth,  race  and 
culture. 

Most  Mississippi  schools  are  classified 
Chapter  1  since  they,  like  the  federally  run 
Indian  schools,  often  lack  broad  academic 
offerings  found  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Mississippi  State  received  $750,000  as  its 
share  in  a  nine-member  consortium  with  the  Tl- 
IN  Network.  MSU's  Colleges  of  Education  and  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  are  developing  instructional 
programs. 

Though  some  local  Mississippi  school 
boards  have  not  yet  formally  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  satellite  network,  all  are 
expected  to  do  so  by  late  February,  according 
to  Or.  James  Wall,  associate  dean  of  MSU's 
College  of  Education. 

Tho  satellite  teaching  program-is  scheduled 
to  be  fully  operational  by  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  semester. 

Programming  will  also  involve  school 
administrators,  parents  and  the  local 
community  as  part  of  an  integrated  career 
guidance  effort. 

The  schools  selected  from  our  area  are 
Ackerman  Elementary  School  in  Ackerman, 
Nanih  Waiya  High  School  in  Louisville  and 
Oktibbeha  County  School  Oistnct,  Starkville  l.ju 
High  School  in  Starkville. 
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STAR  Schools  Legislation  Brings  New  Courses  to  State 
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Some  people  would  have  you  believe  that  chil- 
dren waich  too  much  television  and  that  thu  ts 
causing  a  decline  in  our  educational  system.  in 
Mississippi,  however,  we  re  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  ght  themselves  to  the  iube  and  we're 
helping  them  to  do  it  in  class! 

Mississippi  is  among  the  nauonal  leaders  in  the 
latest  technological  wave  to  htt  educauon  It  s 
called  distance  learning  and  involves  the  use 
of  satellite  transmissions  for  instruc- 
tion. 

Nationally,  distance  learning  is 
pan  of  the  federal  STAR  Schools 
legislation.  The  basic  *dea  bshlnd 
STAR  Schools  is  to  expand  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  elementary 
and  secondary  students  in  iso- 
lated, small,  and  disadvantaged 
schools.  The  programs  ars  designed 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
telecommunication  resourc.. 
using  such  methods  as  live,  in 
teractive  instruction 
video  instruction,  and 
microcomputers. 

Here's  how  it  works.  Through  satellite  technol- 
ogy, a  teacher  in  one  location  instructs  students 
in  another  location,  sometimes  thousands  of 
miles  away,  in  one  project,  students  in  Missis- 
sippi are  taking  beginning  Japanese  from  an 
instructor  in  Nebraska.  Lessons  are  beamed  live 
to  the  Mississippi  schools  by  satellite  with  our 
students  watching  the  instruction  on  a  television 
set  in  the  classroom.  Students  can  use  a  tele- 
phone in  the  room  to  ask  questions  of  the  instruc- 
tor. When  this  occurs,  ail  other  students  across 
the  country  who  are  viewing  the  lesson  can  hear 
the  question  and  the  answer  Also,  supplemental 
lessons  can  be  distributed  to  participating 
schools  on  videotape. 


The  Midlands  Consortium  is  a  partnership  link- 
up public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  state  departments  of  education,  state 
school  board  associations,  and  leading  universi- 
ties in  five  predominately  rural  states:  Alabama. 
Kansas.  Mississippi  (the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi], Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 

SERC  includes  the  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  the  state  public  broadcasting 
systems  in  U  states:  Alabama.  Arkan- 
sas. Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Lou- 
isiana. Mississippi.  Nebraska.  New 
Jersey.  North  Dakota.  Pennsylvania. 
South  Carolina.  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 
Also  participating  are  the  public  broad- 
casting stations  and  local  education 
agencies  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Detroit. 
Michigan.  In  addition  to  student  course- 
work.  SERC  has  a  number  of  courses  for 
J^^k  k  teachers  and  offers  staff  de- 

™p«-ft   |r\velopment  programming 


The  STAR  School  Projects  are  designed  to  provide 
two  distinct  types  of  programs.  Up  to  25  percent 
of  the  funds  available  can  be  devoted  to  the 
development  of  new  course  offerings.  The  other 
aspect  of  the  project  is  the  offering  of  esta  Wished 
courses  to  a  wider  range  of  students. 


STAR  School  Programs  ars  designed  Co 
offer  courses  nor  normally  available  to 
rural  and  disadvantaged  students. 
This  is  done  primarily  by  beaming 
instruction  to  these  students  by 
satellite.  Students  then  communicate 
with  Instructors  over  the  telephone. 


All  classes  have  an  adult  monitor  in  the  room 
with  the  students  and.  just  like  other  classes, 
homework  is  assigned  and  tests  are  given. 

There  are  four  demonstration  projects  that  have 
been  funded  through  this  legislation  and  Missis- 
sippi is  participating  in  three  of  those,  the  Mid- 
lands  Consortium  Star  School  Project,  the  Satel- 
lite Educational  Resources  Consortium,  and  the 
TI-IN  United  Star  Network-  Inc. 


TI-IN  includes  six  partners:  the  University  of 
Alabama.  Cal  State-Chico.  Western  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. Mississippi  State  University,  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  instruction,  and 
the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

STAR  Schools  can  have  a  dramatic  effect  on 
Mississippi  schools.  Instructional  offerings  in 
the  programs  are  geared  to  science,  mathemat- 
ics, and  foreign  languages  —  three  critical  areas 
in  many  of  the  state's  smaller  schools. 

Courses  offered  are  in  addition  to  those  already 
available  at  the  local  school  -  for  example,  a 
fourth-year  language  course  or  an  advanced 
placement  science  or  math  course  that  the  school 
is  not  currently  able  to  offer.  This  type  of  course 
offering  a^ows  Mississippi  students  to  complete 
entrance  requirements  needed  for  college. 


Mississippi  is  among  the  leaders  in  this 
latest  technological  step,  participating 
in  three  qf  the  four  federally-funded 
STA",  School  Projects. 


By  next  fall.  112  schools  will  have  satellite 
dishes.  Over  the  next  few  years,  we  anticipate 
more  than  200  schools  in  Mississippi  will  have 
access  to  STAR  School  Projects  through  the 
addition  of  satellite  downlinks. 

With  continued  federal  funding  and  increased 
course  offerings,  don't  be  surprised  when  Missis- 
sippi students  are  encouraged  to  spend  even 
more  time  in  front  of  the  TV. 


Houlka  Student  Testifies  for  STAR  Schools 


A  simple  introduction  wouldn't  normally 
cause  such  a  stir — even  at  a  Congressional 
hearing.  But  when  Houlka  High  School 
senior  Albert  Moore  stepped  up  to  the  po- 
dium to  speak,  it  was  sheer  pandemonium. 

Albert  is  one  of  the  Mississippi  students 
enrolled  in  the  beginning  Japanese  course. 
He  waa  invited  to  speak  before  a  formal  Odd 
hearing  being  conducted  in  Jackson  by 
Senator  Thad  Cochran  in  April.  The  hearing 
was  designed  to  provide  Congress  with  in- 
formation on  the  STAR  School  Projects. 

Albert  did  such  a  good  job  in  his  initial 
testimony  on  the  program  that  Senator 
Cochran  invited  him  to  speak  at  another 
hearing  and  before  selected  Congressional 
aides  in  Washington.  DC.  the  following 
week.  Each  time,  his  testimony  made  quite 
an  tmyressloa 


The  reason  —  Albert's  introductory  re- 
marks: "Ohayoo-gozai-masu.  Wstashi-wa 
Albert  Moore-desu.  Amenka-jln  desu. 
Kookoo  san-nert*ee  desu  *  After  the  court 
reporter  recovered,  Albert  translated. 
"Good  morning.  I  am  Albert  Moore.  I  am  an 
American.  I  am  in  the  12th  grade.* 

Albeit  la  a  product  of  the  STAR  School  Proj- 
ecta  in  Mississippi,  taking  both  beginning 
Japanese  and  Probability  and  Statistics. 
The  tatter  has  caused  Albeit  to  switch  his 
choice  of  careers  from  medicine  to  mathe- 
matics. In  fact,  he  says  he  wants  to  pursue 
a  career  ji  educauon  and  teach  math. 

Prior  to  STAR  School  legislation.  Albert 
dktat  have  access  to  either  course.  He  is 
just  one  exunple  of  the  impact  of  these 
programs.  And  it  wtll  be  s  long  time  before 
the  folks  in  Washington  forget  this  example. 
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National  satellite  hook-up  to  provide  instruction 
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teachers  in  kin- 
dergarten Ibraugb  the  12th  grade 
will  receive  live  Instruction  in 
mathematics,  fdenoo  and  foreign 


Programming  also  will  Involve 
parents  nod 
In  an  Integrated 


Baiph  K.  Powt.  MSU  vice 
presldsnt  for  reeaercn,  laid  tin  goal 
of  the  program  la  to  equalise  aetata 
te  academic  resources  by  over- 
coming barriers  of  geography, 
wealth,  race  and  culture. 

"We  will  provide  downlink 
equipment  and  educational 
program  to  31  Mississippi  schools 
the  first  year  and  S  additional 
schools  the  second  year,"  be  said.  "1 
anticipate  Installation  of  equipment 
will  start  around  the  first  of  th*  y*er 
and  actual  Instructional  programs 
will  begin  in  the  fall" 

Mississippi  schools  to  be  hooked 


up  to  the  satellite  network  have  yet 
to  be  selected,  Powe  added 

"We  are  primarily  working  with 
PREPS  loidsntlfy  specific  schools/1 
Powe  said,  "Some  of  the  Choctaw 
Indian  echoes  will  also  be  in- 
volved." 

PREPS,  or  Program  of  Research 
and  Evaluation  for  Public  Schoob,  is 
a  consortium  of  U  Mississippi  school 
districts  that  conduct  and  share 
reaearch  among  themselves. 
PREPS  administrative  offices  are 
housed  In  MSU's  College  of 

In  all,  students  and  teachers  in  244 
Chapter  1  and  Indian  schools  In  II 
states  will  be  provided  instructional 
pregnane  through  the  TI-IN  Net- 
work. Usually  found  in  rural  areas, 
both  categories  of  schools  often  lack 
broad  academic  offerings  found  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

Most  Mississippi  public  schools 
are  clsssif  «<j  Chapter  l . 


MSU's  Colleges  of  Education  and 
of  Arte  and  Sciencee  will  develop 
iontructiooal  programs.  Bev  R. 
Normcot,  associate  vice  president 
for  research.  Is  project  director,  * 

In  addition  to  MSI/  and  Tl  IN 
Network,  other  consortium  mem- 
here  are  the  University  of  Alabama, 
California  State  University  at  Chlco, 
Western  Illinois  University,  Ullnois 
Stole  Board  of  Education,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  PubUc 
Instruction,  Texas  Education 
Agency  and  Region  20  Education 
Service  Center,  also  in  San  Antonio. 

Three  of  four  educational  con- 
sortiums sharing  the  Department  of 
Education  Star  Grants  ere  in 
Mississippi.  In  addition  to  MSU,  the 
University  of  Mississippi  and  the 
Mississippi  Authority  for* 
Educational  Television  will  receive 
satellite  educational  program 
funding. 
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High-flying  satellites  will 
soon  mean  better  learning 
opportunities  for  some  of  the 
poorest  schools  in  Mississippi 
and  15  other  states  as  the  result 
of  $5.6  million  given  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

Mississippi  State  University 
is  receiving  $750,000  as  its 
share  in  a  nine-member  consor- 
tium with  the  THN  (pro- 
nounced 'tie  in')  United  Star 
Network.  Through  the  San 
Antonio,  Texas-based  network, 
students  and  teachers  in  kin- 
dergarten through  the  12th 
grade  will  receive  live  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  science 
and  foreign  languages. 

Programming  also  will 
involve  school  administrators, 
parents  and  the  community  in 
an  integrated  career  guidance 
program. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Powe,  MSU  vice 
president  for  research,  said  the 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  equal- 
ize access  to  academic  resources 


One  of  the  state's  best  Repu- 
blican political  operatives  told 
me  that  Lott  needs  at  least  a  10 
percent  lead  over  Dowdy  in  the 
polls.  He  has  been  watching 
Dowdy  since  he  ran  for  mayor  of 
McComb.  Dowdy  has  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  fast  closer  from  his 
race  for  mayor,  his  first  dark- 
horse  bid  for  Congress,  his  re- 
election campaigns  to  his  late 
surge  past  Secretary  of  State 
Dick  Molpuj  in  the  Democratic 
senatorial  primary.  A  Mason- 
Dixon  poll  a  week  out  from  the 
primary  showed  Dowdy  losing 
to  Molpus.  Dowdy  scored  a  con- 
vincing win. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  Dowdy  has 
never  faced  as  formidable  oppo- 
nent as  Trent  Lott.  Lott  is  a 
master  political  campaigner 
and  may  be  able  to  turn  back 
any  late  move  by  Dowdy. 

Apart  from  the  polls,  my  own 
view  is  that  Lott  is  in  a  very 
good  position,  but  by  no  means 
can  Dowdy  be  counted  out. 


KIC 


by  overcoming  barriers  of  geo- 
graphy, wealth,  race  and 
culture. 

"We  will  provide  downlink 
equipment  and  educational 
programs  to  33  Mississippi 
schools  the  first  year  and  25 
additional  schools  the  second 
year,"  he  said.  "I  anticipate 
installation  of  equipment  will 
start  around  the  first  of  the  year 
and  actual  instructional  prog- 
rams will  begin  in  the  fall.** 

Mississippi  schools  to  be 
hooked  up  to  the  satellite  net- 
work have  yet  to  be  selected, 
Powe  added. 

ttWe  are  primarily  working 
with  PREPS  to  identify  specific 
schools, "  Powe  said.  "Some  of 
the  Choctaw  Indian  schools  will 
also  be  involved." 

PREPS,  or  Program  of 
Research  and  Evaluation  for 
Public  Schools,  is  a  consortium 
of  Mississippi  school  dis- 
trict that  conduct  and  share 
research  among  themselves. 
PREPS  administrative  offices 
are  housed  in  MStTs  College  of 
Education. 

In  all,  students  and  teachers 
in  244  Chapter  1  and  Indian 
schools  in  16  states  will  be  pro- 
vided instructional  programs 
through  the  TMN  Network, 
usually  found  in  rural  areas, 
both  categories  of  schools  often 
lack  broad  academic  offerings 
found  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Most  Mississippi  public 
schools  are  classified  Chapter  1. 

MSLTs  Colleges  of  Education 
and  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
develop  instructional  prog- 
rams. Dr.  Bev  R.  Nortnent, 
associate  vice  president  for 
research,  is  project  director. 

In  addition  to  MSU  and  TI- 
IN  Network,  other  consortium 
members  are  the  University  of 
Alabama,  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  Chico,  Western  Illi- 
nois University,  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Education,  North  Car- 
olina Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Texas  Education 
Agency,  and  Region  20  Educa- 
tion Service  Center,  also  in  San 
Antonio. 
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Satellite  now  part  of  MSU 
teaching  programs 

STARKVILLE,  Miss.  -  January  ol 
1990  will  go  in  Ihe  books  as  the  month 
Mississippi  Slate  University  inaugurated 
both  slato  and  national  satellite  teaching 
programs. 

As  k  happens,  the  first  such  courso  is 
In  engineering,  one  ol  tad  academic 
leadership  fields  the  Institution  was  given 
when  k  was  established  by  lha 
Legislature  nearly  112  years  ago. 

A  course  In  numerical  gnd  generaiion 
was  broadcast  Jan.  16  to  students  al  (he 
Waterways  Experiment  Station  In 
Vicksburg.  and  lo  the  Universities  ol 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
Sidle  University, 

In  a  cooperative  effort  with  Interested 
Jackson  businesses,  the  Mississippi 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  office  In 
the  capital  city  Is  also  receiving  the 
broadcast  signal. 

Early  last  year,  the  university 
purchased  a  $400,000  portable  uplink 
system  to  transmit  Hva  television 
programs.  As  it  happened,  Ihe 
transmission  equipment  arrived  just  In 
time  to  provide  live  coverage  of 
Prosld&nt  George  bush's  May  13 


commencement  address  al  Scott  Field 

Beginning  Jan.  23,  Ihe  first  of  two 
education  courses  were  broadcast  as 
part  ol  ;he  university's  membership  in  the 
IfcJN  Siar  Network  of  San  Antonio, 
fexas.  A  course  in  earth  science  will 
emanate  from  campus  Feb  23  and  a 
course  In  physics  concepts  lor  teachers 
will  hit  thq  airwaves  twq  days  later. 

In  late  1988.  MSU  received  $740,000 
as  its  share  ol  a  $5.6  million  ledeiel 
education  grant  to  the  nine-member 
TUN  Network.  The  network  provides  live 
Instruction  In  Ihe  critical  subject  areas  of 
mathematics,  science  and  foreign 
languages  to  more  than  240  Chapter  1 
and  Indian  schools  In  16'slaies. 

Usually  found  In  rural  f  tales,  both 
categories  of  schools  often  lack  broad 
academic  offerings  found  In  metropolitan 
areas.  Most  Mississippi  public  schools 
are  classified  Chapter  1 . 

David  Hullo,  director  of  the  MSU 
Television  Center,  said  faculty  members 
are  looking  lorward  to  using  the  now 
network. 

"We're  excited  about  the  potential  this 
represents  for  Mississippi  State,"  Hutto 
said.  *We  leel  we  are  on  (he  leading 
edge  of  technology  as  far  as  having 


delivery  systems  that  can  bring 
lelecourses  to  people  throughout  ihe 
country. 

This  is  just  the  beginning  of  what 
Mississippi  Slate  can  do  in  this  area  " 

The  university's  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  Is  registering  students  for  all 
three  spring  semester  courses,  as  it  will 
for  a  summer  course  in  mathematics 
theory 

Jeanetto  Normenl,  division  program 
specialist,  said  Mississippi  public  school 
teachers  In  rural  areas  who  need  Ihe 
education  classes  to  maintain 
certification  will  be  among  those 
Immediately  benefiting  from  the 
technology. 

"Thanks  lo  this  program,  th  *y  can  get 
Ihe  required  course  worjt  without  having 
to  travel  long  distances  to  do  so,1  she 
said. 

Specilic  Information  on  the  courses 
can  be  obtained  by  telephoning  Normenl 
at  1-325*2674. 
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Satellite  dish  located  on  the  North  Stokes  campus  will  pro- 
vide live  instruction  through  the  TI-IN  Network  in  Texas. 

N.  Stokes  Gets  Grant 
For  Satellite  Program 


North  Stokes  has  been  chosen  as 
one  of  eighteen  school  sites  to 
receive  a  federal  grant  designed  to 
provide  additional  resources  to  small 
high  schools  for  satellite  delivered 
instruction  and  staff  development 
programming.  The  Distance 
Learning  by  Satellite  project 
provides  students  and  teachers  with 
live  instruction  by  means  of  a 
satellite  dish  and  programming 
purchased  from  TI-IN  Network  of 
Texas. 

Among  the  criteria  for  being 
chosen  for  a  "Star  School"  grant 
includes  having  a  high  school 
student  enrollment  under  750 
students,  an  administration  that  is 
supportive  of  new  technologies  that 
can  increase  curncular  offerings  and 
that  is  willing  to  find  a  "facilitator" 


for  each  satellite  course  that  they 
choose  to  offer.  The  school  system 
is  also  responsible  for  having  a 
telephone  line  installed  for  the 
"talkback"  system. 

North  Stokes  has  already  received 
the  equipment  needed  to  provide  the 
instruction  and  a  facilitator  has  been 
selected.  Plans  are  to  have  the 
system  in  operation  by  the 
beginning  of  the  1989-90  school 
year. 

The  Stokes  County  School 
System  also  has  a  satellite  system 
located  at  the  Central  Office  in 
Danbury.  This  system  is  among  the 
146  project  sites  made  possible  by 
the  1987-88  General  Assembly's 
appropriation  of  S3  million  for  the 
Distance  Learning  by  Satellite 
Project. 
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Students  Film  Day 
At  Hiwassee  Dam 


As  the  tape  rolled,  so  did  the  ac- 
tions of  students  in  Sociology  els  si  at 
Hiwassee  Dam  School.  To  fulfill  re- 
tpriranents  of  a  class  assignment 
the  students  filmed  "Life  at 
Hiwassee  Dam  ",  a  capsule  account 
of  students'  life  st  school  as  well  as  a 
look  at  their  surrounding  communi- 
ty. 

Students  chose  scenes  they 
wanted  to  include  in  the  film  and 
tnen  proceeded  to  write  their  own 
script  for  their  assigned  scene. 

EAch  student  wan  required  to 
write  and  "star"  in  one  scene.  "I 
w"!?lly  gi*d  to  participate  in  this 
video."  said  Laura  Loudermilk. 
senior.  "The  project  not  only  united 
the  class  wit  what  scene  we  wanted 
tobe  in  and  then  writing  our  own 
script  made  it  even  more  special.  " 

Filmed  locations  included  two 
fc«>««t  school,  shots  at  Fields  of 
u»  Wood  and  overlooking  Hiwassee 
Dsm,  the  Cherokee  County  Court 
House,  and  a  scene  cruising"  down 
Peach  tree  street  in  Murphy. 

Starring  in  the  film,  in  addition 
to  Laura  Loudermilk.  were  Megen 
Channell.  Kristy  Graham.  Becky 
Harris,  Niki  Picklesimer  and  Tam- 
my Reid,  sophomores;  and  James 


Brown,  junior.  The  directing  and 
filming  crew  consisted  of  Susan 
LaCharite'.  facilitator,  and  William 
Franklin,  schoc!  media  coordinator. 

The  Sociology  class  is  one  of  the 
TI-IN  Network  satellite  classes  of- 
fered to  students  this  year  at 
Hiwassee  Dam  and  Andrews  High 
Schools.  TI-IN  is  an  innovative 
system  designed  to  provide  interac- 
tive televised  instruction  to 
students. 

The  Texas-based  satellite  net- 
work provides  more  than  20  high 
school  courses  in  partnership  with 
the  Texas  Education  Service  Center 
and  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  Courses  are 
taught  from  San  Antonio  by  certified 
teachers.  Students  watch  class  and 
can  ask  questions  of  their  teacher 
using  a  telephone  hook-up  as  the 
class  is  going  on. 

Courses  include  a  wide  range  of 
interests  including  science,  advanc- 
ed math,  foreign  languages  and  the 
Humanities  This  year  Hiwassee 
Dam  students  are  studying  French  I 
and  Psychology/Sociology.  Andrews 
students  are  taking  Astronomy. 
Marine  Science  and 
Psychology/Sociology . 
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Foreign  Language 
Boosted  By  Grant 

North  Carolina  s  Distance  Learn- 
ing by  <htH»»?  network  for  public 
schools  will  be  used  to  train  additional 
second  language  teachers  for  the  el- 
ementary schools,  thanks  to  a  grant 
awarded  to  the  TMN  Network,  which 
provides  programming  for  North 
Carolina  schools. 

THN  United  Star  Network  has 
been  awarded  at  a  S5.6  million  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  provide  exemplary  pro- 
gramming resources  for  its  nine  as- 
sociates, including  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  department  plans  to  use  a 
portion  of  the  money  to  provide  train- 
ing and  staff  development  via  the  sat- 
ellite network  to  increase  the  number 


of  elementary  second  language 
teachers.  Second  language  teachers 
at  the  high  school  level  and  classroom 
teachers  with  a  second  language 
background  will  receive  training  in 
teaching  second  languages  to  elemen- 
tary students.  Also,  elementary  class- 
room teachers  will  receive  some  staff 
development  in  reinforcing  their 
students1  second  language  studies. 

The  training  package  will  take 
about  two  months  and  will  consist  of 
six  three- hour  sessions. 

Second  language  instruction  is 
mandated  for  all  students  in  grades 
kindergarten  through  five  under  the 
state's  Basil  Education  Program,  an 
education  reform  package  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  In  198S.  B#» 
cause  second  language  instruction  in 
the  early  grades  is  fairly  new  to  the 
state,  some  school  systems  have  bad  a 
difficult  time  finding  enough  seccuw 


language  instructors. 

The  training  provided  by  this  grant 
will  give  North  Caroline  more  el- 
ementary second  language  teachers 
and  to  help  regular  classroom 
teachett  make  the  most  of  the  secood 
language  instruction  students  re- 
ceive. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Fran  Hooch,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Second  Languages,  at 
919-733-0991 
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Classes  in  the  Country  via  Satellite 


SUMMARY* 
•Mollkif  In 
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aw  wary  of  a  sytfrn  that  can  raptac*  tradHtomi 


Wen  John  Miller,  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  rural  Hardy 
County,  W.\b„  wanted  to  add 
new  courses  in  science  and  foreign  lan* 
guagts  to  the  nirriculum  at  Moorefieid 
High  School  —  540  students  in  grades 
seven  through  12  —  he  knew  he  couldn't 
hire  a  new  instructor  It's  expensive  to 
bring  someone  tn  just  to  teach  a  couple 
classes,  '  he  says,  "even  if  you  were  lucky 
enough  to  convince  someone  to  come  here 
to  teach  them" 

Miller  thought  his  school's  problems 
might  be  solved  by  hooking  up  to  one  of 
(he  distance  education  centers  now  spring- 
ing up  around  the  country  that  send  out 
courses  over  television  to  help  enrich 
school  offerings  in  rural  areas.  But  that  cost 
a  lot,  too  —  $20,000  at  a  minimum,  just 
for  the  hookup  —  a  sum  far  more  than  his 
budget  would  allow.  Then  early  last  sum- 
mer opportunity  arrived  in  the  form  of  a 
grant  from  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Education,  and  Miller  took  it 

Now,  outside  the  Moorefieid  High 
School  building  stands  a  satellite  dish  that 


picks  up  programming  beamed  from  the 
TI-IN  (pronounced  tie-in)  Network,  an 
academic  resources  organization  based  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  that  dispatches  classes 
to  schools  in  32  states,  mostly  in  the  South 
and  Midwest.  Once  limited  to  a  single  for- 
eign language,  French,  Miller  s  high 
school  students  now  can  take  Spanish  as 
well.  They  also  can  sign  up  for  astronomy. 

As  recently  as  five  yean  ago,  this  kind 
of  distance  learning,  which  brings  teachers 
in  live  over  the  TV  monitor  and  allows 
students  to  respond  with  questions  over  the 
telephone,  did  not  exist.  Now  it  is  a  rapidly 
expanding  industry.  Fewer  than  10  states 
were  using  it  in  1987,  according  to  a  report 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
while  one  year  later,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  states  "reported  involvement:'  Today, 
the  report  says,  "virtually  all  stales  have  an 
interest  or  involvement  in  distance  educa- 
tion." 

Programming  has  dramatically  in- 
creased as  well.  From  the  few  courses  of- 
fered five  yean  ago  in  such  basic  studies  as 
French  and  American  history,  the  industry 


i 


IER1C  Students  receiving  instruction  from  TI-IN  can  ask  questions  by  phone. 


now  offers  classes  as  diverse  as  Japanese 
—  taught  by  a  native  speaker  —  marine 
biology  and  art  history,  as  well  as  Scholas- 
tic Aptitude  Test  preparation.  There  arc 
also  special  enrichment  classes  —  an  hour 
spent  with  a  famous  artist  or  writer,  for 
example  —  and  courses  for  teachers,  too, 
to  help  them  keep  up  with  what  is  happen- 
ing in  educauon. 

Distance  educators  sIkxh  the  class  in  a 
studio,  beaming  the  program  up  to  a  satel- 
lite that  transmits  it  to  the  dishes  that  carry 
it  into  the  classroom.  A  single  class  —  one 
in  German,  for  example  —  is  taken  by  stu- 
dents in  several  states  at  the  same  time. 
F^ch  has  an  adult — usually  called  a  proc- 
tor or  facilitator — (o  help  maintain  order. 

Each  class,  too,  comes  equipped  with 
telephones  that  students  can  pick  up  when 
they  want  to  ask  questions  of  the  teacher. 
Because  all  phones  are  hooked  into  the 
same  system  and  are  connected  with  the 
studio  where  the  class  is  being  conducted, 
all  students  taking  the  class  hear  the  ques- 
tions and  the  teacher's  responses, 

A  facsimile  machine  in  each  classroom 
allows  teachers  to  make  homework  assign- 
ments and  send  handouts.  TI-IN  puts  a  cap 
of  200  on  the  number  of  students  taking  a 
course  at  one  time,  though  not  all  classes 
reach  the  limit.  Other  suppliers  set  other 
caps,  sometimes  up  to  1 ,000  per  class,  says 
Bruce  O.  Barker,  an  associate  professor  of 
education  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
Hawaii  Campus,  and  an  observer  of  dis- 
tance educauon  since  its  inception. 

Training  teachers  can  be  a  problem. 
'"The  biggest  shock  is  the  camera  lens.' 
says  Lloyd  Otterman.  TI-IN  s  executive  di- 
rector, "and  the  absence  of  the  students,  ' 
The  network  hires  only  teachers  who  have 
had  classroom  experience  and  majored  in 
the  field  they  are  going  to  teach.  And,  he 
says,  they  "must  be  people  comfortable  in 
the  medium.  ' 

Prospects  get  30  days'  training  with  tele- 
vision professionals,  a  period  sufficient  to 
make  them  "presentable,"  says  Otterman. 
"Real  facility  on  television  takes  longer;'  he 
notes,  and  is  developed  in  a  day-to-day 
relationship  with  the  producer. 

TI-IN  is  the  only  private  supplier  of  the 
television  classes,  but  several  states  have 
begun  getting  into  the  act.  Florida,  Ken- 
tucky, Oregon  and  Virginia,  for  example, 
have  established  or  are  in  the  process  of 
establishing  independent  satellite  networks 
that  will  allow  their  departments  of  educa- 
tion to  tailor  programming  to  the  state  s 
needs. 

A  number  of  universities  such  as  Okla- 
homa State  and  Washington  State,  long- 
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time  providers  of  kindergarten-through- 
I2th-gradc  education  resources  tn  one  fonm 
or  mother,  have  their  own  satellite  systems. 
The  University  of  Maine  at  Augusta  opted 
for  a  fiberoptic  system  that  does  not  even 
need  a  satellite.  And  Congress  in  1988 
created  the  Star  Schools  program*  which 
provides  grants  to  organizations  such  as 
TI-1N  to  supply  programming  to  remote 
regions. 

Observers  like  Barker  say  that  many 
producers  turn  out  good  products  but  cau- 
tion that  distance  education  "is  no  pana- 
cea.* Remember,  he  says,  the  teacher  can* 
not  see  the  students.  In  effect,  he  s  blind, 
staring  at  the  camera  lens." 

As  a  result.  Barter  maintains,  nuances 
of  teaching  are  lost,1'  Such  things  as  eye 
contact  in  which  the  teacher  sees  "whether 
the  student  understands  the  material'*  can- 
not take  place.  Anl*  he  says,  the  large 
classes  mean  that  "real  interaction  can't 
take  place  between  students  and  teachers.' 
despite  the  telephones,  since  200  students 
can't  all  call  in  to  ask  questions.  The  di- 
lemma is  compounded,  he  thinks,  when  the 
subject  is  a  foreign  language,  where  stu- 
dent-teacher interaction  ts  essential. 

But  perhaps  more  important,  the  blind 
teacher  makes  it  possible  for  "students  to 
hide,"  Barker  says,  and  this  they  will,  de- 
spite die  presence  of  a  supervisor.  "You 
have  kids  accustomed  to  changing  the 
channel  or  turning  the  TV  off  when  they 
are  bored  with  it  at  home."  he  says.  "In  die 
classroom,  they  just  tune  it  out.  simply  stop 
paying  attenubn."  Barker  thinks  distance 
educators  could  use  "fewer  talking  heads 


and  more  visuals."  Imagine,  he  says,  listen- 
ing to  a  commentator  talk  about  the  recent 
San  Francisco  earthquake  without  any  foot- 
age of  the  event  being  shown.  That's  what 
can  happen  too  often"  with  distance  educa- 
tion. 

To  that.  Ottcrman  replies,  "television  is 
a  tool  like  any  other.  A  teacher  who  learns 
to  use  it  well  can  personalize  the  exper- 
ience." making  it  similar  to  real  classroom 
learning.  Is  a  bad  live  teacher,  he  asks, 
preferable  to  "one  that's  good  on  televi- 
sion"? Adds  Pamela  MacBrayne.  director 
of  the  distance  education  project  at  the 
University  of  Maine  at  Augusta,  'What 
we  ve  found  is  that  students  adjust  to  the 
situaoon.  especially  when  the  teachers  on 
top  of  the  medium. ' 

The  TI-1N  Network  has  experienced  the 
rapid  growth  characteristic  of  distance  edu- 
cation, starting  from  a  few  local  sites  near 
its  San  Antonio  headquarters  five  years  ago 
and  expanding  to  schools  in  nine  states  two 
years  later  and  to  more  than  900  locations 
today.  But  that  is  just  a  drop  in  the  rural 
bucket,  according  to  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment.  Fewer  than  10  percent  of 
the  schools  that  might  profit  from  distance 
education  have  access  to  the  kind  of  equip- 
ment necessary  to  receive  classroom  trans- 
missions, its  report  says,  and  most  of  the 
90  percent  without  it  are  unlikely  to  have 
the  resources  to  get  it. 

Distance  educators  also  must  contend 


Otterman  says  that  lor  tewfamu  "the 
camera  tens  is  the  biggest  shock." 
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with  cautionary  warnings  from  tead 
unions,  which  say  they  welcome  new  u 
that  enhance  education  but  do  not  like : 
terns  that  can  be  used  to  replace  teach 
A  statement  issued  by  the  National  Edi 
tion  Association  s  educational  technol* 
committee,  for  example,  notes  the  poter 
of  distance  education  to  substitute  the  c 
old  teacher-student  relationship  with  a  r 
tionship  between  students  and  a  "teache 
an  electronic  box."  which  the  comrru 
sees  as  a  definite  step  backward  for  An 
ican  education. 

Still*  Ottcrman  may  have  somett 
when  he  savs  television  education  car. 
humanized.  TI-1N  boasts  of  example 
students  miles  apart  who  meet  through 
ing  the  same  class  and  wind  up  goim 
each  others  senior  proms. 

The  company  also  has  started  a  mon 
student  council  of  the  air  and  has  a  pop 
video  contest  in  which  its  students  com| 
with  90-second  videotapes  picturing  t 
schools.  There  are  ways  to  enhance 
expedience,"  says  MacBrayne.  "It  is 
simply  plugging  students  into  a  mach 
causing  them  to  lose  other  facets  of 
[educauonall  experience" 

But  there  are  frustrations,  too.  On 
of  the  initial  costs,  Miller  says,  he  ha 
come  up  with  about  $240  for  each  of 
16  students  taking  the  Spanish  course 
the  12  enrolled  in  astronomy. 

In  addition,  he  says,  the  contractor  < 
traveled  more  than  200  miles  to  Mooret 
to  install  the  equipment  forgot  parts  on 
occasions  and  had  to  return  home  to 
trieve  them.  As  a  result,  the  Mooret 
students  got  started  about  two  weeks  I 
a  problem  compounded  when  dupli 
tapes  of  missed  classes,  supplied  by  TI 
needed  to  be  redone. 

"All  things  easily  explained  by  a  b 
ness  so  new,"  he  says.  The  big  profc 
now,  he  adds,  is  a  tree  discovered  to  b: 
reception  of  Tl-IN  offerings  beamed  f 
places  other  than  the  company's  h< 
base. 

Barker  savs  he  has  encountered  I 
school  officials  who  do  not  like  to  giv< 
control  over  what  is  being  taught  in  t 
schools,  which  happens  when  they 
over  classrooms  to  distance  cducauon 
pliers.  *  A  principal  can  t  confront  (the 
tance  educator!  like  he  can  a  real  teactu 
a  real  classroom.  *  Barker  notes. 
I     But  Miller  thinks  the  loss  of  contro 
I  and  the  expense  —  may  be  worth  it.  "V 
I  it  does  allow  is  expansion  of  the  cur? 
I  lum/  he  notes.  "And  that's  exactly  wha 
aimed  to  do." 

—  Stephen  Gt 
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TV  Teachers  Go  The  Distance 

Network  brings  high  school  courses  down  to  earth 


From  behind  a  desk  in  his  San 
Antonio  "classroom,"  David 
Marshall  coaxes  the  handful  of 
students  in  his  summer  school  physical 
science  class  through  the  intricacies  of 
chemical  bonding*  After  a  brief  demon* 
stratum  of  the  mathematics  involved, 
he  poses  a  theoretical  problem  on  the 
bonding  of  fluorine  and  oxygen  atoms 
and  awaits  a  response. 

A  few  moments  later,  a  hesitant 
student  responds  with  the  right  an- 
swer, provoking  an  outburst  of  praise 
from  his  teacher. 

"Great.  Now,  you're  thinking/' 
Marshall  exhorts.  "Lots  of  students 
get  bogged  down  in  this  section,  but 
you  guys  are  sailing  through  this.  You 
guys  are  really  concentrating." 

Marshall  is  talking  to  a  television 
camera.  In  an  adjacent  control  room,  a 
technician  follows  the  teacher's  every 
move  on  a  bank  of  television  screens, 
ensuring  that  his  audiences  benefit 
from  exactly  the  right  camera  angle. 

"Dave  is  really  a  good  motivator,'1 
the  technician  notes,  switching  from  a 
full-frame  shot  of  the  equation  to  a 
close-up  of  Marshall. 

Marshall,  37,  is  one  of  the  newest  of 
the  roughly  15  on-air  teachers  who 
produce  educational  programming  for 
the  TI-IN  Network,  Inc„  the  nation's 
only  for-profit  distributor  of  satellite- 
delivered  educational  programming. 
And  the  walls  of  his  "classroom" 
stretch  from  the  studio  in  Region  20 
Education  Service  Center,  operated  by 
the  Texas  Education  Agency,  to  states 
as  distant  as  Minnesota  and  Missis* 
sippi. 

Marshall's  science  lessons  art  among 
more  than  25  high  school  courses,  in 
subjects  ranging  from  Spanish  to  ma- 
rine biology,  that  TI-IN  beams  from 
several  other  studios  in  Region  20  via 
me  Spacenet  II  satellite  to  receiving 
O    dishes  located  in  small,  rural  school 


districts  nationwide.  In  fact,  TMN 
now  dispatches  more  than  5,000  hours 
of  live,  interactive  high  school,  in- 
service,  and  "enrichment"  program- 
ming  annually  to  more  than  900 
"downlinks,"  or  earth  stations,  in 
more  than  30  states.  And,  bolstered  in 
part  by  a  two-year,  $9.7  million  fed- 
eral grant,  it  continues  to  attract  new 
customers. 

The  key  difference 
between  TI-IN*s  pro- 
gramming and  tradi- 
tional televised  in- 
struction, say  com- 
pany officials,  is  that 
its  students  can  re- 
spond "live"  to  the 
teacher  in  Texas 
over  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone line  from  al- 
most anywhere  in 
rhe  country.  Satellite 
teachers  can  also  dis- 
patch homework  as- 
signments over  the 
network  to  facsim- 
ile machines  sup- 
plied by  TI-IN. 

Marshall,  who  left 
San  Antonio's 
Nocthside  Independ- 
ent School  District  last  summer  to 
work  as  an  on-the-air  teacher  for 
TI-IN,  is  one  of  a  select  group  of 
educators  who  every  year  successfully 
pass  the  unusual  screening  process 
TI-IN  imposes  on  its  applicants. 

"There's  a  lot  of  response  to  ads  we 
run  (in  national  publications  |,  but  you 
need  an  awful  lot  of  applicants  for  one 
position  to  get  the  right  person,"  says 
Uoyd  Ottoman,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  five-year-old 
network.  That's  because  the  interac- 
tive and  highly  technical  medium  re- 
quires a  unique  combination  of  factors 
that  few  teachers— even  successful  vet- 
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erans  of  the  conventional  classroom— 
possess. 

To  be  considered  for  the  job,  appli- 
cants must  be  "very  well-versed  in 
their  subject  matter"  and  have  consid- 
erable classroom  experience.  Otter- 
man  says. 

Marshall  for  example,  first  applied 
to  TI-IN  seeking  an  alternative  to  the 
summer  school  courses  he  taught  for 
.     many     years  at 
Northside.  He  taught 
13  years— or  "13,000 
hours"  as  he  jokingly 
puts  it— in  high 
schools,  middle 
schools,  and  alterna- 
tive schools  across  the 
city. 

His  experience, 
however,  is  not  unu- 
sual among  successful 
applicants,  according 
to  Edward  Vbra,  Re- 
gion 20*  s  instructional 
coordinator— a  posi- 
tion roughly  equiva- 
lent to  a  high  school 
principal. 

The  amount  of  ex- 
perience among  TI- 
IN's  present  crop  of 
instructors,  he  says,  ranges  from  three 
to  20  years.  Many,  he  adds,  hold 
master's  degrees,  and  some  have 
earned  doctorates.  But  the  medium  of 
satellite  education  requires  mow  than 
just  intellectual  prowess. 

Although  a  typical  classroom 
teacher  may  have  mastered  the  use  of 
an  overhead  protector  and  perhaps  a 
microcomputer,  TMN*s  approach  to 
teaching  requires  that  teachers  be  flu- 
ent tn  the  simultaneous  use  of  several 
different  electronic  learning  aids,  fro  m 
television  cameras  to  videodiscs. 

Most  importantly,  according  to  net- 
work executives,  successful  teachers 
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'The  first 
couple  of 
times  you  have 
to  force 
yourself  to 
talk  to  the 
camera  lens. 
But  after  a 
while  that 
comes  to  you.' 


I 
I 
I 
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rion,  would-be 
video  teachers  are 
asked  to  teach  while 
manipulating  a  diz- 
zying array  of  over- 
head cameras,  videotape  machines, 
and  other  electronic  enhancements. 

"It's  a  unique  kind  of  environ- 
ment/1 Octerman  concedes.  "  You  have 
to  have  a  good,  solid  academic  back- 
ground in  your  field,  but  you  really 
have  to  be  facile  in  the  use  of  technol- 
ogy. 

Marshall,  who  successfully  passed 
his  first  screen  test,  agrees  that  the 

I medium  forces  teachers  to  adapt.  "The 
first  couple  of  timer  yi  a  have  to  force 
yourself  to  talk  to  the  camera  lens— 

■ where  in  a  regular  classroom,  you  have 
30  people  giving  you  feedback,"  he 
explains.  But,  he  add%  "afrer  a  while 

I that  comes  to  you." 
uOnce  you  get  the  idea  that  some- 
body really  is  there  and  they're  watch- 
ing you,  that  experience  goes  away/' 

I he  says. 
Yet,    Otterman    stresses,  not 
everyone  who  submits  co  the  test  is  as 

■ confident  as  Marshall.  And  he  ex- 
presses concern  that  the  lack  of  quali- 
fied teachers  is  a  definite  limit  on  the 
growth  of  the  medium.  "Recruiting  is 
r  o  «T  tough,"  Otterman  says,  "There 
jERJCially  isn't  any  teacher-training  msn* 


rote  that  is  preparing  people  for  this 
kind  of  a  role." 

And,  for  all  the  emphasis  placed  on 
the  academic  credentials  of  its  instruc- 
tors, TI-IN  officials  admit  the  screen 
test  generally  is  a  determining  factor  in 
hiring.  "It's  net  a  beauty  contest," 
notes  Sheila  Nicholls,  director  of  tele- 
communications for  Region  20.  "But 
on-air  image  is  important.  We  feel  it  is 
important  enough  to  pay  attention 
to. 

Vkra,  who  is  responsible  for  hiring, 
says  he  does  not  view  an  audition  tape 
with  any  specific  criteria  in  mind.  "I 
look  for  raw  material,"  he  explains.  "I 
know  instruction  is  important,  but  the 
first  thing  that  kids  relate  to  is  the 
image  on  that  screen/* 

He  also  looks  for  a  willingness  to  trv 
a  new,  and  often  alien,  method  of 
teaching.  "!  ask  myself,  'How  teach- 
able is  this  person?*  "  he  says,  "No- 
body comes  in  here  knowing  exactly 
how  to  do  this/' 

That  challenge  was  a  major  factor 
behind  David  Marshals  decision  tt» 
try  his  hand  at  "teleteaching."  After 
13  years.  "I  was  pretty  well  rcadv  for 
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enecu  icacucn  arc  re* 
quired  to  teach  no 
more  than  two 
courses  a  day.  Be- 
cause courses  are 
capped  at  200  stu- 
dents, the  paperwork  load  could  other- 
wise be  overwhelming. 

Teachers  also  are  required  to  spend 
pan  of  their  day  in  "offi«  hours" 
should  students  call  in  with  questions 
on  a  special  toll-free  line.  They  typi- 
cally earn  an  average  annual  salary  of 
$25,000,  Otterman  says. 

Marshall  says  he  generally  has  en- 
joyed his  first  semester  on  the  air, 
although  he  misses  the  physical  inter- 
action with  his  students.  TI-IN  offi- 
cials agree  that  placing  a  camera  in 
each  classroom  to  allow  the  teachers 
to  see  their  students — and  the  students 
to  see  each  other — would  make  the 
system  mor*  interactive  and  make  it 
easier  for  teachers  ro  pick  up  on 
nonverbal  clues  from  students  who 
may  be  having  learning  difficulties. 

But  they  point  out  that  the  cost  of 
installing  a  satellite  "uplink,*1  or 
ground  station,  at  every  school  would 
be  prohibitive  from  both  technological 
and  regulatory  standpoints. 

One  element  of  TMN's  approach 
that  Marshall  particularly  appreciates 
is  the  policy  of  requiring  an  adult 
"facilitator1'  at  every  school  to  enforce 


discspline,  handle  classroom  minutiae, 
and  act  as  the  "eyes  and  ears"  of  the 
TI-IN  teacher. 

The  facilitators  "free  you  up  a  little 
more  so  that  you  actually  do  the 
teaching  pan  of  it,"  Marshall  says. 
"They've  been  real  good.  They're  help- 
ing the  kids  because  they  see  them  on  a 
day-to-day  basis," 

Marshall  also  is  pleased  that  he  has 
been  allowed  to  experiment  with  a 
videodisc  curriculum  developed  by  the 
Texas  School  Boards  Association;  he  is 
one  of  only  a  handful  of  instructors  in 
the  nanon  to  employ  the  sophisticated 
device. 

Develcped  by  the  research  arm  of 
the  association,  the  series  of  disc  and 
computer  programs  contains  simula- 
tions of  chemical  reactions,  laboratory 
exercises,  and  "real  life"  applications 
of  physical  sciences.  A  lesson  in  the 
physics  of  motion,  for  example,  was 
filmed  on  the  various  rides  and  attrac- 
tions at  a  Texas  amusement  park. 

The  disc  technology,  similar  to  the 
videodiscs  used  to  record  movies,  al- 
lows teachers  and  students  to  freeze 
frames  and  skip  at  random  from 
lesson  to  lesson.  And  the  ability  to 
retrieve  information  almost  instantan- 
eously from  anywhere  on  the  disc 
makes  it  easy  to  tailor  individual 
lessons  in  any  sequence. 

Although  it  can  be  configured  into  a 
series  of  workstations  for  small  group 
instruction,  the  version  that  Marshall 
uses  is  similar  to  a  conventional  black- 
board in  which  lessons  are  demon* 
strated  by  the  teacher  to  the  students. 

'That's  really  a  jewel,"  he  says.  "It 
adds  so  much  more  to  your  instruc- 
tion." 

Marshall  is  unsure  whether  he  will 
remain  with  TI-IN  for  the  balance  of 
his  career.  He  notes,  however,  that 
interest  among  colleagues  and  friends 
in  the  relatively  new  medium  have  lent 
his  work  a  new  cachet. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  a  fairly  good 
insight  from  their  perspective,  1  guess, 
on  what  the  teacher  does  in  the 
classroom,"  he  says.  "But,  just  because 
you  teach  on  television,  that  adds  a 
little  splash  to  h."  □ 

—Peter  West,  Education  Wvek 
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Report  Takes  Comprehensive  Look  at  Interactive  TV 
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VUtK  -  Boston 
puiiiu  i-roarlCiMer 
\Su\U\  TV  hJi  »ut>mit- 
ted  j  report  on  interactive 
>eie\ir»mn  io  ihe  I  urporaiinn 
for  Public  hro^cJcamnic. 
Ahich  ir*  considering  funding 
interactive  educational  pro- 
grams The  report  is  be* 
!it»\ed  to  be  ihe  first  compre- 
hensive look  at  the  new 
technology 

Diana  liagnon  director  ol 
new  business  development 
for  AtTV  Inc  .  which  is  plan* 
ning  to  launch  on  U  S  cable 
Uter  this  year,  also  submit* 
ted  a  report  to  ihe  CPB 
Ahich  provided  much  of  ihe 
material  for  the  WGBH 
>tudy  Mer  report  will  be 
published  and  available  to 
the  public  soon 

WGBM  previously  has  pro- 
duced an  mtereciive  pitol 
prugram  -see  Multichannel 
S'ewi  Feb  11.  page  J2> 

The  W Bit  Educational 
Foundation  report.  fa  TV 
The  Potential  for  Cniidran  i 
P'of ro""*ii«r?.  attempts  to 
»1entify  underlying  feature* 
jnd  factors  that  will  influ- 
ence the  content  and  form  of 
laTV  " 

The  WGBM  report  cttei 
the  recently  syndicated  Cup 
fotn  Power  it  the  Soldiers  of 
Fortune  as  one  of  the  earli* 
est  enampiea  of  en  interac- 
•  tve  broadcast  series  and 
itatei  that  although  "the 
program  >paraed  criticism 
-  it  was  violent,  toy-based, 
and  play  along  required  a 
reiativetv  expensive  toy  —  it 
juo  spanted  new  interest  in 
j  \ery  different  kind  of  teJe- 
%:sion.  one  that  provides  op- 
portunities for  viewers  to  in* 
iter  act  Aiih  what  they  are 
seeing 

The  report  describee  two 
phases  ol  resurcn  The  first 
*as  designed  to  determine 


Xccording  to  the  report. 
So  true  laTV  industry  now 
ex»u  and  there  are  no  clear 
a  inner*  or  losers  yet  among 
ihe  mvnad  of  existing  or 
planned  laTV  technologies  ' 

The  report  calls  cable  one 
of  the  leading  edgee  of  inter- 
active TV  and  lists  ACTV  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  produc- 
ing interactive  programming 
for  cable  ACTV  and  the 
Muppets  producers  iJim 
llensoni  have  already  devel- 
oped severel  pilots  These 
programs  are  capable  of 
asking  children  specific 
questions,  giving  them  feed* 
back  on  their  responses,  and 
providing  follow-up  remcdie- 
lion  Although  not  yet  ss  ver- 
satile as  a  multipurpose  in- 
teractive videodisc  system, 
the  ACTV  technology  far  ex* 
ceeds  the  current  capabili- 
ties of  all  other  interactive 
cable  systems  " 

The  report  jays  that  cer- 
tain leTV  technolgies  and 
companies  interest  WGBH 
the  most  for  "future  investi- 
gation   These  ere: 

•  Simulcast  systems.  The  In* 
teractive  Game  Network, 
based  in  Menlo  Perk,  CA.  is. 
according  to  the  report, 
"well-funded  end  has  gained 
the  neceraary  FCC  clearanc- 
es 10  eneWe  <it>  to  proceed 
into  the  marketplace.  Com- 
pany representatives  have 
tlreedy  approached  PBS 
children  s  programming  pre* 
ducers.  including  CTW  (the 
Children  s  Television  Work- 
shop, which  produces  Seie- 
me  Street  end  other  pro- 
gramming! and  WGbtf  to 
discuss  co* productions  end 
demonstration  pilots.  An  in- 
teractive version  of  a  CTW 
program  wes  showcased  by 
ihe  Interactive  Network  el 
ihe  I9H  PBS  board  meeting 
in  San  Diego." 

•  encoded  ligni  and  audio 
systems   The  Veil  lechnob- 


IatV  is  still  in  a  formative  stage  - 
(whose)  range  of  options  and 
configurations  is  vast  and  largely 
untested. 


ihe  possibilities  presented  by 
various  laTV  technologies, 
and  ihe  second  to  explore 
how  laTV  may  benefit  chil- 
dren s  programming 
WGBH  cum  Gagnons  re- 
search for  ACTV  as  provid- 
ing  the  information  we 
needed  in  order  to  undertake 
the  second  phase  of  oar  re- 
search "  1 

The  report  said  that  al> 
though  WGBH  would  like  to 
state  the  ramifieetions  inter- 
active TV  could  have  on  chil- 
dren s  program  i.  it  is  now 
loo  early  to  do  so  because 

laTV  is  Still  in  a  formative 
stage  -  whose)  range  ol 
options  and  configurations  is 
*a»t  and  largely  untested  " 


gy  developed  by  the  Interac- 
tive Systems  Protect-  t  locat- 
ed in  Beavenon,  OR)  can 
take  many  forms  including  a 
tool  gam.-  for  same  playing 
or  s  computer  that  includes 
an  optional  printer.  It  can  al- 
so bt  used  to  make  toy  tears 
talk  and  move  in  response  to 
to  the  TV  signals,  or  to  teach 
musK  by  loading  data  into 
synthesisers  for  voicing*  and 
sequences  It  is  else  possible 
that  larger  computer  files 
could  be  dowfUososd  directly 
irto  a  microcomputer  using 
Veil  technology  If  so.  power- 
ful interactivity  that  resem- 
bles interactive  videodiscs 
couid  be  developed  lor  both 
homes  and  schools  Veil 


technology  is  now  genereting 
income  and  the  firm  is  ac- 
tively seeking  partnerships 
with  broadcasters,  including 
WGBH  " 

The  report  also  details  the 
role  TV  and-telepnone  sys- 
tems might  piay  in  the  fu- 
ture. With  multiple  tele- 
phone capabilities  and  years 
of  experience  from  pledge 
breaks  and  auctions,  every 
public  television  station  in 
the  country  is  equipped  for 
this  form  ol  laTV  We  be- 
lieve SOO*  and  *00*number 
phono  lines  can  be  utilised  in 
important  and  creative  ways 
during  dramas.  Same  shows, 
and  other  types  ol  television 
programming,  '  (he  report 
says. 

Interactive  broadcast  and 
satellites  will  play  a  leading 
role  in  classroom  teleconfer- 
encing, the  report  states. 
'  The/Tl  IN  Star  Network  is 
an  important  delivery  vehi- 
cle for  instructional  televi- 
sion. It  la  concetveble  that 
any  station  with  an  uplink  to 
ths  GTE  Spaconet  II  satellite 
couid  serve  es  a  headend  for 
(he  classroom  teleconfer- 
ences). Innovative  laTV  pro- 
cramming  must  be  created 
for  this  project." 

The  report  goes  on  to  state 
that  appropriate  use  ol  inter* 
active  technology  meens 
matching  the  most  fitting 
teennototy  to  a  specific  task 
by  considering  educational 
or  entertainment  objectives 
and  how  best  to  achieve 
them." 

It  alas  identifies  three  lev- 
els ol  interactivity  play- 
along,  which  leu  ths  viewer 
play  along,  but  not  alter 
what  is  on  the  screen;  guid- 
ed laTV,  in  which  viewers 
mey  alter  what  they  see  by 
making  choices  from  menus 
at  pro-selected  tntervels 
and:  participatory  laTV. 
which  allows  viewers  to  par 
tictpais  in  e  d-alogue  with 
program  producers  and  pre- 
senters and  to  directly  influ- 
ence both  the  form  end  the 
content  ol  what  is  soon  on 
live  programs. 

Ths  report  says  interac- 
tive TV  will  change  viewing 
h  bits.  K  cites  s  recent 
r  udy  which  reported  Out  if 

itersctive  TV  follows  cur- 

ent  trends  in  television  end 
other  uuerscovc  media,  then 
programs    may  become 

overly  dependent  on  short 
irJormation  bits  that  roster 
oriel  spurts  ol  viewer  etttan- 
tion."  The  WGBH  report  el- 
tributes  this  change  to  inter- 
active TV  requiring  active 
involvement  rather  than  the 
passive  viewing  essocietod 
wiJi  today  s  programming 

The  report  also  sates  that 
consultants  feti  interective 
TV  may  affect  how  long  end 
often  children  will  choose  to 
watch  TV  because  ol  (he  stt* 
tenuon  end  concentration  de- 


manded by  this  new  technol- 
ogy But  the  report  said  it 
could  not  determine  whether 
cnildren  s  usual  sitting  time 
of  a  half  hour  will  decrease 
or  increase  because  of  inter* 
active  TV 

The  report  says  the  new 
technology  mey  influence 
whether  a  viewer  feels  like 
an  isoleted  consumer  or  part 
of  a  larger  community  of 
viewers  It  notes  that  previ- 
ous research  found  interac- 
tive TV  can  make  the  view- 
ing experience  a 
collaborative  environment. 
*«h  kids  crowding  around 
the  screen  sharing  informa- 
tion and  making  decisions 


together  " 

The  introduction  of  inter- 
active television  mav  aiso 
create  two  classes  of  viewers 

-  the  haves  and  hsvs<nots 

-  because  some  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  the  hardware 
needed  or  the  costs  of  celling 
900  numbers  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  interactive  pro- 
gremming 

WGBH  summed  up  its  re- 
port by  detailing  its  own 
plans  for  interactive  TV 
which  include  seeking  part- 
nerships with  vendors  end  to 
produce  pilots  and  series 
that  will  serve  as  tests  for 
differing  interactive  technol- 
ogies. ■ 
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Tribes  Should  Allocate 
U.S.  Funds,  Panel  Says 

By  Peter  Went 


JIVsHo*m>r*-ln  •  blueprint  far  what  it 
f  a  "New  Mtnimn  tot  American  ind - 
J"  a  Senate  panel  haa  propoeod  the  gradi*- 
reducoon  of  federal  ovtmght  for  Indian 
program  and  tha  rochanfMung  of  btllione  of 
•fatter*  in  aid  directly  to  mbal  e^ejwnmnti 
■he  tnbaa.  which  would  negotiate  fbnnai 
Bftcmtnu  with  the  United  SUtea.  would 
then  be  tree  to  allocate  the  money  any  way 
they  wtahed— for  incrtaaad  education, 
kith  cue,  and  other  aoeaai  ecrvtcee,  or  for 
t  efibrta  to  regenerate  the  faltering  Na- 
\  American  economy 

i  iafcrai  control  over  Amorv 


can  indMM  nee  creates  a 
Q^nenariad  m  red  tape  ana  wattled  with 

JHtmtn  flnecaal  Coaaaattteo on  lafoatifa 
Hecnarand  in  a  report  iaeaed  Nov.  17. 

The  23eVpago  eorufaont  wnattc  teetimn 
ny_givoa  during  a  eenea  of  CongroiBMnal 
■Eingiand  frcfrnnning  tripe  that  were 
K  of  a  two-year  probe.  It  chronidea  a 
onaaiproad  pattern  of  poUtlaai  oerraptten 
and  nun^anagemint  on  roeorvaoono  that 
hat  included  rampant,  unreported  child 
JH*»  at  federally  run  Indian  achoola. 
Bhe  report  waa  nliaaed  here  at  a  praai 
Bbrenne  held  fay  Sanatati  Denme  Doooo- 
cim  and  John  McCam,  both  of  Araone,  and 
Senator  Tnomee  A.  Doaehloof  South  Dakota. 

IhtUwmakereblaa^bc<htheT>eiufn 
Uct'oftheCooffreataxidcieaualc/proh- 
ibyatderalaieuoea  portmilorty  the 
In  tenor  Department?  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
faire—for  the  current  atata  of  unmet  gov- 
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every  area  it  touehae.0  the  wport  cava, 
axx.  m  plafond  by 
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inability  of  ao  many  food  people  to 
o  real  impact,"  the  dormice*  can* 
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Schools'  Interest  in  Learning  by  Satellite  Surges 


Seen  as  Vital  Adjunct  to  Classroom  Teaching 

By  Peter  Went 

San  Aktoito— Trjeemapeli^ 
tn>l  roocn  herechart  the  nM  of  an  educational  phenc*Denocv--en  aspen- 
mtntoJ  atata  reeource  that  grew  into  a  national  network  for  long*aie- 
tanm  laerning. 

PatayaTuuaey.cn^iunderofwhatknowTi^  Network  Inc.,  the  coun- 
try^ only  exinout  purveyor  ^ 
nuni  that  the  venture  Ngiew  much  hwtv 

The  fcret  of  the  mape,  on  outlinoof  the  atate  ofTaaaa.  orovea  her  point 
It  ahswe  the  modaat  atate  of  play  in  1984.  the  year  Mi.  Tinaiey  and  her 
partner  borrowed  $12  million  to  launch  the  laias  Interactive  ln*tmc- 
tional  Network,  lumiamon  waa  to  beam  couraee  developed  by  the  Texai 
Education  Agency  into  email,  rural  achool  diatneta  unable  to  employ 
teacbero  an  thoee  eubjoct  arena. 

Two  yoan  later,  the  company's  name  had  been  changed  and  ita  reach 

Contuumlo*Pait  W 


Alaska  Governor's  New  Campaign: 
Endowment  for  His  State's  Schools 


Bytfarfc  Waaem 

Even  though  he  ia  not  running  for  re- 
electka^Oov.8tev»CowperofAlaakaia 
campaigning  aa  hard  aa  any  candidate 
theeedeye. 

But  inotaod  of  puroumg  a  aeeond  four- 
yaartamatthaaeimofthaUatr>oe^mt 
Mr  Cewpwmcreaaaang  fog  the  mntinr  nf 


aetaaieenpptyo/  money  for 
Aleeka'e  ocfaneie  m  the  neat  century. 
Tne  oil  reyaitiea  that  enrrentiy  provide 


currently 


MrOewpcrteoeationietoool 
of  the  camenen  of  the  Alaaka 
FunaW'the  asaaatvo  eeaount* 
wwta»10J  billion,  that  waa  < 
1976  with  the  atata  e  firat 
the  the  Prudhae  Bay  otloaWfo  far  a  new 
Edonatmnfuni. 

By  the  year  2000,  he  eotimatoa,  the  Ed- 
o<*tm  Fund  would  be  large  oawughtobe- 
coaae  a  oalfeueteining  eouroa  of  money  far 


The  61-year-old  Democrat'*  propoaal 
haa  faced  aigniikant  oppoaiuon  in  the 
otete,  however,  from  thoee  who  wan  it 
could  endanger  the  hefty  earning!  ehocfci 
CmtinmdonPf  18 


Researchers  Propose  National  Cumculum 
To  Ease  Barriers  Faced  by  Migrant  Students 


9%mt   Q     1  ill* 

oy  rewr  dobhkh 


Pb»eya*ekaroahouJd< 
■urea  aa  a  national  curriculum  and  bigh- 
acawaldiptan^awnugrant  otuoantetoholp 
eaaa  the  nnojcnal  bail  mib  to  ochoohng  ouch 
children  face,  a  team  of  achoiara  reooov 


imanew  report 
Financed  by  the  US.  Education  Depart- 
the  report  ia  baaed  on  a  throe  year 
etody  of  the  children  of  mi* 
grant  Cam  werkara  m  una  atrtee. 

Drawing  on  thninmaai  nf  heeaeof  totor* 
vtewe  with  migrant  CtmJika,  the  authore 
deacribe  the  cccetonoe  of  a  "culture  of  mi- 


audkmaan>ywMi,countmtauuuUii|elo 


•All  migrant  children  are  potential  drop 
outa,"  the  report  conclude*.  *lf  children  are 
oaoded  tn  the  nekk  far  the  family  to  ear- 
vivo,  then  thai  will  take  praowfanm  ever 
nrarahon  or  any  other  need  the  augrant 
child  may  have." 

It  notec  that  taany  migrant  children  drop 
out  becauee  they  are  enticed  by  thefinn> 
daliewaroaofneid  work  and  dieeouraged 
by  acanamk  failure  at  achooL 

Among  ita  other  recomniinrietinoi  the 
CofUvuad  oti  Paft  13 

U1A  


Board  Reaffirms 
Plans  To  Reform 
Administration 

By  Aim  Bradley 

WAa*OH<JTOH— While  acknewledging 
tnataoaaeofiuaxremtroveratalp^ 
ale  may  be  mocUhed,  the  National  Policy 
Board  far  Eilirf*^"1  Ad^nmetnrtmn  for- 
mally  lem—iiltari  itatlf  laat  week  to  the 
teak  afhnprovwg  the  prepainoon  of  achool 


The  policy  board  encountered  aharp 
1 1  it ic  lam  mat  eyinnf  Tthtn  it  re 1— id  a  re- 
port  celling  for  an  overhaul  of  how  echool 
i  are  recruited,  trained,  and 


At  a  muting  here  laat  weak,  the  policy 
huadeWieedtoinawfTK^taajic^^ 
dent  ■gmiinnion  andar  the  leeaVamhip  of 
Satt  b.  Thomaan,  the  outgoing  executive 
areolar  of  the  National  AaaocmttonofSec- 
anaary  fieneel  Prkaopala.  Mr* 
will  aaanme  Ida  new  *it»ee  March  1. 

HeieaeaaMDavidLCUrk,ay 
iihieartm  ot  the  Unrvermwy  of  Virginia, 
who  reenjned  laat  week  aa  the  board  •  ax- 
tcutive  eecretary,  efiacuva  Dec  31. 

T  i—  aatawaane  thit  — '  1 — L  ^A 

we  will  be  a  anuer  player  m  the  neW  of 


Mr.  Thomaan  •ay*. 
The  policy  board,  which  wee  formed  in 
January  MM*,  la  made  up  of  repreeanre 
nveaof  10  ajmjar  mtienel  edunatkn  aaaoo- 
atnm  ka  nunal  leport  "lanwwnng  the 
PraparnWen  of  School  AoaaJniatraaara:  An 


Also  in  the  newt 


The  Wee  of  crwaoncj  i 
eohofll  proc^fatna  tor  youocj 
bCook  mama  caana  eurranev 
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Teacher  ehoraanee  nave  led 
NewJerawytoimaatrmcjont 
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d  lilt  net  learning,  he  maintains, 
ws.iiuprovisionof"proofintheedu-  , 
cat. on  context  ' 

J'hns  executives  tend  to  downplay 
th  ;iechiucaiMpe<UaMiooncencnite  < 
on  the  tubsunos  of  their  ofonngB.  • 
Thete  include  more  than  25  high-  i 
school  oounea.  in  subjects  ranging  i 
&ora  rYench  to  marine  b«c4ogy. 

Network  officials  argue  that,  be-  ♦ 
cause  of  television's  ability  to  en-  > 
hance  experiment!— to  freeie  • 
frames  during  a  phyaica  lesson  on  > 
wavea.  for  example—tome  students 
may  actually  benefit  more  from  ■ 
their  televised  cc^irees  than  from  the  I 
traditional  claaarooro  preeenUUon.  i 
"There  are  certain  potnta  that  our  t 
medium  really  intensifies."  Dixie  I 
Boyd.  ti-in  s  vw  preaident  of  pro-  I 
gramming  daima. 

Otheri  point  out  that  the  net-  i 
work  s  services  are  able  to  meet  the  I 
needs  of  first-year  and  experienced 
teachers  hungry  for  greater  training 
opportunities  Ti-in  beama  mora 
than  400  hours  of  in  service  pro- 
gramming to  diatneta  every  year. 

Enrichment  programming,  luch  I 
as  interviews  with  famous  artists  i 
and  authors  and  special  presents*  i 
itons  on  dance  and  other  nne  arts, 
cm  amount  u*  the  electronic  equiv- 


alent of  held  trips,  they  sdd. 

"\  lot  of  our  enrichment  programs  > 
go  beyond  what  even  a  large  dianct 
could  otter."  says  Ms.  Boyd. 

She  and  others  argue,  in  addition , 
that  ti-in  can  offer  students  in  small, 
isolated  schools  an  in  valuable  ele-  • 
ment  of  social  interaction, 

Though  it  is  possible  for  classes  in 


"We've  had 
students  [who  met 
over  the  network] 
go  to  each 
other  s  proms 
this  year/* 

-Saadra  Gedet 


v  anoua  para  of  the  country  to  relate 
to  one  another  over  the  television 
screen  ssweii  as  the  telephone  lines, 
insulting  ssteilite  "uplinks.''  or 
b.tjsdcasting  facilities,  at  schools  is 
usually  cost-prohibiiive.  Instructors 
aid  the  interaction  with  others  in 
the  network,  however,  by  displaying 
photogrspns  and  other  mementoes 


of  classes  elsewhere  taking  part  in 
discussions. 

"We've  had  students  (who  met  over 
the  network  I  go  to  each  other's  proms 
this  year."  says  Sandra  Gudat  who 
until  recently  acted  aa  ti-in  s  public- 
relations  representsQve. 

Until  recently,  however,  few  re- 
searchers had  studied  the  educa- 
tional effectiveness  of  distence- 
learning  prosjemming, 

"(The  technology!  worka  and 
they've  packaged  it  well."  Mr.  Ben- 
sou  says  of  ti-in.  "But  that  says  noth- 
ing about  the  content." 

Qusvkty  LsmnuneT  Erpenen<w7 

The  dearth  of  ressarch  on  effec- 
tiveness is  a  Rincuon  of  the  reiau  ve 
newness  of  the  aateUite-education 
I  industry,  according  to  Bruce  O. 
Barker,  now  an  associate  profooaor 
of  education  at  Bngham  Young  Urn- 
1  versuy  of  Hswaii. 

Writing  last  year  in  the  journal 
Hntanh  in  Rural  Education,  Mr. 
i  Barker  ssid  that  "the  novelty  of 
i  course  delivery  via  ssteilite  hss 
i  grown  so  rsptdly  in  the  last  three 
.  years  that  lew  questions  relstive  to 
i  program  quality  have  been  ssked." 
i  KorsmoreiTOMstudy—onsofuSe 
i  few  published  to  data  that  aaasss  n- 
i  in  s  operations— Mr.  Barker  critiqued 
-  the  teaching  stylos  of  three  ti-in  uv 


.  etructors  during  a  five-day  period  in 
February  and  March  of  this  year. 

He  aaya  he  set  out  to  determine  u 
ti-in— *  >ntDtyps;  in  his  view,  for 
sunilar  services  was  offering  stu- 
.  dents  a  "quality  learTungticptnence.' 

He  concluded  that  "quality  in- 
•  strucUon  can  and  dose  occur "  over 
i  the  ti-in  Network. 

"The  unportant  thing."  he  wrote, 
"is  that  the  instruction  was  indeed 
>  interactive  students  and  teachers 
were  in  fact  talking  back  and  forth 
to  each  other  via  uve  medium.  In  es- 
sence, the  major  aspects  of  s  tradi- 
tional classroom  were  being  em* 
1  ployed,  albeit  via  long  distance." 
I     Mr.  Barker,  who  was  employed  by 
i  Texas  lech  University  when  he  com- 
I  pleted  the  tmn  study,  also  aaid  that 
1  teacbere  en  the  network  "appeared 
i  to  nave  s  good  rapport  with  their 
I  ftudtQu"  and  that  each  of  the  three 
i  studied  "displayed  a  genuine  inter- 
,  est  in  their  students  affaire." 
I    But  he  found  some  disadvantages 
i  inherent  in  the  medium 
i    "The  teacher  at  not  able  to  see  the 
I  studsots,"  he  wrote.  This  severely 
i  limits  teacher  sensitivity  to  non- 
I  verbal  dues  to  behavior." 
i     Aa  a  result,  he  said,  the  medium 
i  "makes  it  easy  for  students  to  hids 
i  from  the  teacher/ 
i     Other  educators,  particulsrly 


those  in  the  foreign  langusges. 
where  direct  interaction  is  otten  a 
vi ul  instructional  component  ecno 
this  assessment. 

Whatever  its  potential  draw- 
backs, however,  ti-in  is  filling  a 
need,  its  customers  argue,  that  some 
simjlar  operations  mav  not. 

Statewide  Networks 

North  Carolina  a  experience  as  the 
.  ao-csiled  "first  ti-in  state'  boars  testi- 
mony to  this  (act.  officials  there  say. 
i  Euut  L  BrumUck.  director  ot  me- 
i  dia  and  tschnolog)  for  the  North  Car- 
i  olina  Department  of  Education,  ex- 
plains that  TMN  8  service*  are  part  of 
i  a  sutewide  effort  to  help  districts 
i  meet  increased  acsdasnic  standards. 

The  legssiature  set  assds  S3  million 
,  in  1987  for  eatsfeuahing  a  distanco- 
i  learning  capabdity  to  aid  schools  in 
:  poorer  or  isolated  areas,  aha  says.  Of- 
.  haals  signed  a  three-year  contract 
with  ti  ls  in  January  of  1968. 

Although  svaluators  from  the  edu- 
cauon  depaiunem  mvesugated  other 
I  sources,  Ms.  Brumhsck  reports,  *ti- 

•  in  s  programming  met  more  ol  our  re- 
i  quiremen ts—  including  a  cap  on 
.  number  of  students  enrolled  '  in  a 

course. 

,    The  courses  offered  by  ti-in  cost 
between  4400  and  $500  per  student. 

•  Continued  on  Page  U 


New  Medium  Requires  'Camera  Presence' 


By  Peter  West 

San  Antonio—  From  behind  a 
desk.  David  Marshall  coaxes  the 
students  in  his  scisnce class  through 
the  intricacies  of  chemical  bonding. 

After  demonstrating  the  mathe- 
matics needed  for  a  correct  answer, 
he  poses  s  problem  about  the  bond- 
ing  of  fluorine  and  oxygen  atoms. 
Then  he  awaits  a  response.  * 

A  hesitant  student  finally  offers 
the  right  answer,  provoking  s  tor- 
rent of  praise, 

"Great.  Now  you  re  thinking."  Mr. 
Marshall  ssvs  i  nto  s  television  earn- 
ers. "Lou  ol  students  get  bogged 
down  in  this  section,  but  you  guys 
are  ssi ling  through,  You  re  really 
concentrating.  * 

In  an  adjacent  control  room,  a  tech- 
nician follows  Mr.  MarshslTs  every 
move  on  a  bank  of  televiaion  screens, 
ensuring  that  his  lucbenos  benefits 
from  exactly  the  nght  camera  angle. 

"Dave  is  really  a  good  motivator/ 
the  technician  says,  switching  from 
a  full-frame  shot  of  the  equation  to  a 
close-up  of  David  Marshall  s  face. 

The  37 -year .old  teacher  is  one  of 
the  newest  of  a  cadre  of  on-air  in- 
structors who  work  for  ti-in  Net- 
work Inc..  the  nation  s  only  for-profit 
distributor  of  satellite-delivered  in- 
structional programming. 

And  his  daseroom  enusiipaoess 
not  only  s  studio  in  the  Region  20 
Education  Service  Center  here,  but 
.ilso  high  schools  from  Minnesota  to 
New  Mexico. 

Charismatic  Uve  Wires)1 
Mr.  Marshall,  who  left  Ssn  Anton- 
io's Northaide  Independent  School 
District  this  foil  to  work  for  tmn.  is 
one  of  the  handfoJ  of  teschcrs  each 
year  who  successfully  pass  the  net- 
works unusual  screening  process. 

Therese  lot  of  response  to  the  ada 
we  run.  but  the  fact  ss.  you  need  an 
a  wail  lot  of  applicants  to  get  the  right 
person.-  says  Uoyd  O.  Otterman.  the 
O  network  schsjrrnan  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer, 
That  is  so.  he  and  others  at  ti-in 


{  quires  s  combmsuon  of sttnbutss  few 
|  daseroom  teachers  even  suoossskil 
i  vetsrana  possess. 
I    Even  to  be  considered,  applicants 
i  must  be  "very  well-versed  in  their 
subject  matter"  end  have  years  of 
experience.  Mr.  Otterman  notes. 
Da  vsd  Marshall,  for  example,  was  s 
t  13-year  veteran  who  had  taught  in 
»  high  schools,  middle  schools,  and  al- 
I  UmiaUveschoofo  throughout  the  Qty. 
:  He  was  seeking  when  he  opphodU)  Ti» 
1  in  en  alternative  to  the  summer- 
1  school  courses  he  had  taught  for  years 
i  to  supplement  his  income. 
I    That  kind  of  expsnence  is  not  un- 
i  usual,  according  to  Edward  Vara. 
Region  20  s  instructional  coordina- 
tor. Ti-in  does  not  employ  teachers 
fresh  out  of  col  lege,  he  says,  because 
"you  need  to  know  the  classic  kinds 
of  things  that  goon  lnachoola  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  do  this  job.* 

The  range  of  experience  among  n  • 
in  s  present  crop  of  sbout  15  on- 
screen instructors  is  from  3  to  20 
years.  Many.  Mr.  Vara  says,  hold 
roaster's  degrees,  and  some  have 
earned  doctors  tee 

But  the  medium  requires  s  di- 
mension beyond  the  intellectual,  ac- 
cording to  network  executives.  Suc- 
cess nil  teachers  must  project  sn 
imafnt  that  will  capture  and  ho  Id  the 
eye  ci  a  distant,  sometimes  unrecep- 
tive.  audience. 

"You  really  need  to  have  camera 
presence.'*  Mr.  Otterman  explains. 
"You  )ust  can  t  be  a  dead-head  You 
have  to  be  a  charismatic  live  wire. ' 

Screes)  Tests 

Telegenic  qualities  are  put  to  the 
Lett  ui  a  10-foot-equare  broadcasting 
booth  in  the  Region  20  studios, 
where  ti-in  subjects  all  of  its  spoil- 
cants  to  what  amounts  to  an  eli  -o* 
rate  screen  test 

Seated  at  a  specially  designed 
workstation,  would-be  employees  sre 
asked  to  teach  while  manipulating 
overhead  cameras,  videotape  ms- 
chines,  and  ether  equipment 

"It's  s  unique  kind  of  environ- 
ment'* says  Mr.  Otterman.  "You 


i  be  facile  tn  the  use  of  technology." 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  pasead  his  first 
;  screen  test,  hss  iearncdlhat  the  roe- 
i  dium  imposes  its  own  special  frume- 
i  work  on  teaching. 

"The  first  couple  of  times,  you 
have  to  force  yourself  to  talk  to  the 
camera  lena,n  he  reports.  "In  s  regu- 
>  lar  classroom,  you  have  30  people 
1  giving  you  feedback."  The  awkward 
sense  of  talking  to  a  void,  he  says, 
i  "goes  away,  once  you  get  the  idea 
i  that  somebody  really  is  there  and 
.  they're  watching  you." 

Many,  however,  are  not  aa  confi- 
i  dent  or  adept  aa  Mr,  Marshall.  A 
lack  of  qualified  teachers,  the  ti-in 

•  chairman  cnmnlaina,  is  limiting  his 

•  network  e  plana  for  expansion, 
i    "Recruiting  is  very  tough,"  save 
i  Mr.  Otterman.  'There  really  smt  any 
!  teschsr-traifung  institution,  prepar- 
ing people  for  this  kind  of  role." 

Not  a  Beauty  Contest1 

'    Despite  the  emphasis  placed  on 
scedetmc  credentials,  ti-in  officials 
!  admit  that  the  screen  test  generally 

•  is  the  oetermming  factor  in  hiring. 
I    "It's  not  a  beauty  contest.*  says 

•  Shells  NichoUs,  chrector  of  tsJscom- 
I  rauoftcstkms  for  Region  20.  "but  on- 
i  sir  image  ss  important  Important 
!  enough,  we  foal  to  pay  attention  to/ 
i  Mr,  Vara,  who  ia  issponamle  for 
]  hiring,  says  he  does  not  view  an  au* 
i  dition  tape  with  any  specific  cnten* 
» in  mind. 

"1  look  for  raw  materia]."  he  ex- 
i  plains.  "I  know  instruction  is  impor- 
|  tant  but  the  first  thing  kids  re  is  te  to 
|  is  the  (see  on  that  screen. H 

He  looks  also  for  a  willingness  to 
experiment 

"I  ask  myself.  'How  teachable  is 
this  person?' "  he  ssys.  '  Nobody 
comes  tn  here  knowing  exactly  how 
to  do  this," 


Tough  working  Conditions 

I    To  Mr.  Marshall,  the  mediums 
i  challenge  was  s  key  factor  in  his  de~ 
;  cuuon  to  try  "teleteaching.*4 
I    After  13  years  in  s  regular  dsss- 
I  room,  he  says,  "1  was  pretty  <*eli 


A  ii  i  hsii  sail  T  —  ^  

should  try  this  for  s  Uttlsj  while.' # 

Afters  lunmaail  aumwer acheei 
ssseesi  with  the  network,  he  signed 
on  as  a  twk  teeceer  for  the  regular 
school  year. 

Now,  in  ssiAuon  to  teaching  s  con- 
ventionaj  i  jsjsjoam  m  the  mornings 
for  Region  20,  ha  teaches  one  phys- 
icalecieoce  course  as  the  afiamoons 
to  betweesi  60  and  60  students  m 
email  stheaes  m  Uinois,  Mirmesota. 
MxeaeesBss,  New  jteam  and  Texas, 

He  considers  the  course  load  "fair- 
ly msns#saWe." 

^Ntses^ssn  era  sliewedu  teach 
nomomthantwecsssrsessday.One 
reesen.  eOkiais  aay,  ia  that  even 
though  the  courses  are  capped  at 
200  students,  the  sue  of  the  tele- 
vised classes  produces  s  heavy  load 
of  homework  to  grade, 

And  because  teachers  also  are  re- 
quired  te  speed  part  of  their  day  m 
"office  hours/  evauahle  for  students 
csllingmwitheAtsstim 
toll-free  Ulephene  una.  the  work- 
load from  more  than  two  courses 
would  be  overwhelming 

A  third  meter,  according  to  Ms. 
Nichous,  ia  the  -sjisrgy  depUueoof 
i  being  on  the  air." 

r^uWencrts.ta«cb*rs  typically 
i  earn  an  s  verses  sjuasal  salary  that  is 
j  cetssswahtelttneae^ss^ 


s,  folkiwsng  a  teexher's  moves 
es  tor  s  tmn  Network  productxm. 

is  generally  enjoying  his  first  semes- 
ter on  the  air.  though  he  misses  the 
personal  interaction  with  studenut. 

A  Different  Medium 

"It's  definitely  dine  rent  from  the 
itanjdpotnt  that  you  don  t  have  kids  in 
front  of  you.  so  you  realty  don't  know 
if  they  re  conaassd  or  following  slong. ' 

But  he  concedes,  "it  takes  s  while 
to  build  up  that  rapport  even  in  a 
regular  classroom. 

One  element  he  particularly  en- 
joys ia  having  an  adult  "facilitstor 
st  every  school  to  enforce  discipline 
and  cope  with  classroom  minutiae. 

"It  frees  you  up  s  little  more,  so  you 
can  actually  do  the  teaching  part  of 
it'  he  ssys.  They've  been  real  good  st 
helping  the  kids,  because  they  see 
them  on  a  day-to-day  basis/ 

He  also  is  pleased  he  hss  been  al- 
lowed  to  es^panmeot  using,  for  exam- 
pie,  s  ndsodiak  currtculuiu  on  sir. 

Although  unsure  sbout  whether 
he  will  remain  with  tmn  for  the  bal- 
ance of  his  ct  teer.  he  edmita  that  in  • 
tereat  in  the  medium  among  his 
friends  and  coHeaguee  has  lent  his 
work  s  certain  cachet 

"A  lot  of  people  neve  s  Istrlv  good 
insight  from  their  perspective  on 
what  the  teacher  does  in  the  class- 
room,' he  ssys.  But  just  if  you 
television,  that  adda  a  little 


Strategies  for  Implementing 
Distance  Learning  Technologies: 
Why,  When,  and  How 


By  Dr.  Pameia  S.  Pease 


In  the  1980s,  the  mamage  of 
computer,  satellite,  and 
telephone  technologies  has 
spurred  the  erowth  of 
instructional  prograxrurung 
transmitted  via  these  technologies. 
The  decision  to  implement  in- 
structional programming  involves 
factors  that  include:  (a)  the  availa- 
bility ot  technology,  lb)  the  type 
and  amount  of  program  offerings, 
and  (c)  the  reliability  and  viability 
of  distance  learning  systems,  of 
which  there  are  many. 

An  administrator's  decision  to 
implement  this  type  of  instruc- 
tional offering  may  be  based  on 
the  need  for  additional  resources 
as  he  or  she  is  confronted  with  the 
reaiitv  of  a  teacher  shortage  in  the 
critical  subiects.  coupled  with  a 
finite  level  of  funding  to  imple- 
ment school  curriculum,  in 
addition,  some  administrators 
recognize  the  dual  effects  of 
implementing  a  successful  innova- 
tion —  namely,  the  prestige  associ- 
ated with  introducing  a  new 
program  that  enhances  existing 
academic  offerings. 

Defining  Distance  Learning 
Systems  (DLS) 

Broadly  defined,  distance 
learning  systems  (DLS)  are 
networks  that  employ  video, 
computer,  and /or  audio  to  trans- 
mit interactive  instruction  from 
one  central  location  to  multiple 
geographicallv  separate  ones.  A 
DLS  otters  either  local,  regional,  or 
national  service  or  a  combination 
thereof.  Satellite-  and  telephone- 
based  transmissions  are  the  most 
widelv  used  modes  for  national 
networks.  The  attribute  of  interne- 


rriecy-oack  on  i:ircer  tecnnoioey 
rransrer  crams,  as  nas  oeen  tne 
case  in  the  U.S.  Education  Depart- 
ment s  Star  Schools  Program. 

Identity  and  Compare  DLS. 

The  selection  or  the  hardware 
nnd  proerammine  should  be 
based  on  tne  abilitv  or  a  DLS 
network  to  meet  the  needs  or  vour 
-chooi  district  s  instructional  and 
financial  needs.  TI-IN  Network 
and  Oklahoma  State  Universitv 
are  two  or  several  providers  that 
otter  national  and  regionally  based 
instruction.  Bv  narrowing  your 
selection  to  one  or  two  providers, 
this  will  allow  vou  to  more  closely 
examine  three  criteria: 

1.  Expenence  in  Distance  Learning 

—  Lenetn  or  time  in  business 

—  btarr  auaiincations 

—  Numoer  or  courses  delivered 

—  Vlethod  or  equipping/ 

installing  hardware 

—  Number  or  subscribing 

schools 

2.  Reputation  as  a  Provider 

3.  Cost  of  Service 

Experience  in  Distance  Learning. 

Do  not  underestimate  the  im- 
portance or  expenence  when 
evaluating  a  potential  DLS  pro- 
vider. Since  DLS  is  an  extremelv 
capital-intensive  business,  the 
length  or  time,  number  or  serv- 
ices/ programmme  offered,  and 
numoer  or  subscribers  must  be 
weiehed  in  vour  evaluation  or  the 
provider's  financial  viabilitv  in  the 
marketplace.  Considering  that  the 
start-up  cost  to  your  district  will 
be  quite  high,  it  is  important  that 
you  select  a  DLS  provider  that  is 
both  reliable  and  viable.  The 
worst  that  could  happen  to  your 
implementation  is  changing 
providers  m  midstream  because 
they  'vent  out  of  business. 

Matching  your  instructional 
needs  with  the  programs  offered 
by  DLS  is  important.  Review  both 
the  range  of  programs  as  well  as 
the  frequency  with  which  these 
programs  are  offered.  Keep  m 
mind  that  with  national  DLS 
providers  the  time  zones  must  be 
considered  when  determining 
courses  available  to  vou,  As  a 
purchaser  of  a  DLS  service, 
request  to  preview  a  sample  of  the 
instructional  offennes.  Evaluate 
these  orrenngs  basea  on  the 


following  attributes: 

!.  Levei  or  Interaction  Desired 

2.  Effectiveness  or  Technology 
Empioved 

—  Mode  used  for  interaction 

i  i.e.,  audio) 

—  Mode  used  for  transmission 

—  Ease-or-use  or  the  tecnnoiogy 

3.  Qualitv  or  the  Instructors 

—  Production  values 

—  Effectiveness  as  instructors 

—  Credentials  (i.e.,  meet  state 

certification  requirements) 

4.  Level  of  Support  Provided  by 

DLS  Provider  to  Your 
School 

—  Mailir^  handouts  and  assign- 

ments 
— Trainine  users 

—  Respondine  to  questions  and 

concerns 

Another  ractor  in  considering  a 
DLS  provider  is  the  method 
employed  for  equipping  a  school 
with  the  necessary  hardware.  The 
majority  or  DLS  providers  supply 
equipment.  Hov/even  not  all 
install  the  equipment.  The  Tl-IN 
Network  is  the  exception  because 
it  both  installs  and  maintains  the 
equipment  at  every  school  site. 
How  important  a  "turn-key" 
service  is  to  your  district  is  a 
decision  you  must  consider. 

Reputation  as  a  Provider. 

As  is  the  case  for  anv  maior 
service  that  vou  purchase,  request 
a  list  or  subscribers  that  the  DLS 
provider  uses  as  references.  Ask  a 
few  subscribers  to  comment  on 
aspects  of  their  service,  such  as: 

(a)  ease-of-use  rf  the  technology, 

(b)  quality  of  the  communication 
with  the  provider,  (c)  satisfaction 
with  programs,  and  (d)  reliability 
of  the  technology.  Those  who  use 
the  service  day-to-dav  are  the 
strongest  indicants  of  whether  the 
DLS  provider  has  a  reputation 
which  is  positive  among  users. 

Coai  for  Service. 

The  costs  tor  DLS  vary  ereatly 
among  providers,  You  will  have 
to  carefully  evaluate  which  service 
best  maximizes  the  funds  you 
have  allocated  for  this  service. 
You  v  ill  need  to  analyze  both  the 
onetime  costs  associated  with 
installing  the  equipment  and  the 
onsomg^costs  associated  with 
programming  and  maintaining  the 


Initially,  students  and 
teachers  may  have  to  be 
offered  incentives  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  instruc- 
tional offerings.  As  the 
novelty  of  the  technology 
fades,  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  network  rests  on 
human  factors. 
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Education  Dept.  has  awarded  grants  totaling  $14.3  million  under  Star  Schools  educational 
telecommunications  program,  intended  to  increase  secondary  school  access  to  specialized  courses.  All 
recipients  also  received  funding  in  program's  charter  year  in  1988.  Grantees:  Midlands  Consortium,  group  of 
state  universities,  $4.13  million;  TI-IN  Network  (San  Antonio),  $4.12  million;  Satellite  Educational 
Resources  Consortium,  public  TV^sEate  education  department  Joint  venture,  $4.01  million;  Technical 
Educational  Research  Center  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  $2.03  million. 
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Educational  Natwork 
installs  aquipment 


NETWORK. 


The  last  of  243  schools  in  19  states 
received  satellite  equipment  in  April 
under  a  Department  of  Education 
grant  allocated  last  fall  to  bring  math. 

science  and  foreign  language  classes  to   telephone  line  installation, 
students  in  rural  or  isolated  areas,  ac-      For  reader  information,  contact 
cording  to  Dr.  Pamela  Pease,  director   ptm  pease.  Director,  TI-IN  United 
for  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network.     star  n^o,.^        Central  Parkwav 

The  network  is  broadcasting  live.  North  #190,  San  Antonio,  TX  78232 
interactive  classes  in  calculus,  (512)490*3900. 
physiology,  French  and  other  subjects 
to  remote  schools  through  a  $5.6 
million  grant  as  part  of  the  federal 
Star  Schools  Program.  Under  this 
program,  the  government  allocated 
$18  million  in  grants  this  past  October 
to  four  partnerships  for  the  develop- 
ment of  high-technology,  distance 
learning  networks. 

The  TI-IN  United  Star  Network -a 
multi-state  partnership  composed  of 
the  San  Antonio,  Texas-based  TI-IN 
Network  and  eight  educational  agen- 
cies and  institutions— was  the  first 
system  to  begin  operations  under  the 
program  and  to  complete  equipment 
installation  at  all  of  its  designated 
schools.  According  to  Pease,  the  last 
of  these  school  sites  began  full-scale 
operation  in  April,  offering  live,  in- 
teractive satellite  instruction  to  hun- 
dreds of  students* 

With  the  243  school  site  link-ups 
complete,  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
w  now  on-line  and  operational  in  19 
states  including  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Montana,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Oklahoma,  Texas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Illinois,  North  Carolina, 
and  New  York,  The  TI-IN  United 
Star  Network  is  the  only  network 
selected  to  serve  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs schools,  17  in  all. 

The  TI-IN  Network  was  the  first 
private  satellite  network  established 
for  the  communication  of  educational 
resources*  With  subscribers  and  a 
satellite  broadcast  system  already  in 
place,  TI-IN  and  its  partners  in  the 
TI-IN  United  Star  Network  have  been 
able  to  use  their  alloted  funding 
-15.6  million  in  total  this  year -to 
provide  all  equipment  and  installa- 
tion at  each  of  the  schools  free  of 

charge.  This  equipment  package  in-  1  ~  <  ] 

eludes  a  satellite  receiving  antenna,  a  I « )  . » 

20-inch  color  TV  monitor,  an  elec- 


tronic writing  tablet,  a  printer  and  a 
cordlen  telephone  that  students  use  to 
rexpond  to  their  teachers*  The  only 
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Students  see  instructor  in  Alabama  on  screen  in  Madras  High  School 

Yen  for  language  satisfied 

Satellite  system  teaches  Madras  pupils  to  speak  Japanese 


ly  Carttyn  Grot* 


MADRAS  -  Japan**  spoken 
hera?  Possibly  soon. 

That  ia  the  hope  of  six  Madras 
High  School  students  whost  in  tar 
est  in  learning  to  speak  Japaneee 
inapirea  them  to  attend  on  their 
own  time  a  7  a~m,  class  each 
weekday.  That's  time  they  could  be 
spending  asleep  or  dowg  something 
unrelated  to  acibooL 

The  opportunity  to  earn  extra 
credits  for  classes  not  offered  at 
the  Madras  High  School  onmaated 
about  a  year  ago  when  the  school 
district  accepted  $9,200  worth  of 
equipment  and  first-year  free  tui- 
tion through  the  Ti-In  Network, 
which  is  televised  into  classrooms 
across  the  nation  from  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas. 

The  program  stems  from  Title 
IX*  the  Star  Schools  Program  as* 
sietance  Act*  authorised  under  the 
Education  Economic  Security  Act. 

The  program  is  designed  to 
offer  enrichment  courses  in  mathe- 
matics, science  and  foreign  lan* 
guages  to  rural  schools  that  other 
wise  would  not  have  these 
programs.  TMn  also  provides  staff 
development  programs  to  help 
teachers  improve. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  Japa- 
nese, five  students  are  studying 
French  and  three  are  enrolled  in 
psychology. 

The  Japanese  instructor  is  Su- 
ksro  I  to.  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity d  Alabama. 

Last  week  students  were  prac- 
ticing short  phrases  that  were 
beamed  to  the  small  Madras  class- 
room via  satellite. 


news  from 
Madras 

swared  by  ito  on  the  screen. 

And  what  else  would  those  first 
phraaee  be  about  but  hamburgers 
and  soft  drinks? 

"Please  eat  the  hamburger  — 
how  vou  eay."  Ito  aaked. 

Please  drink  cola,"  he  added. 

Ignorant  of  the  most  simple 
Japanese  words,  a  Bulletin  reporter 
didn't  know  whether  students  an- 
swered correctly,  but  they  an* 
swared. 

Then  being  near  Halloween,  Ito 
asked,  "How  you  aay  Halloween? " 

Grinning,  he  explained  that  Jap- 
anese imitate  the  U.S.  custom  with 
parties  and  putting  makeup  on 
their  feces,  but.  be  eaid/it  isn't  a 
cultural  thing." 

Down  to  the  serious  business  of 
teaching,  he  encouraged  the  stu- 
dents' efforts, 

*I  hope  every  one  did  well  on 
this  ilessoni  and  if  you  did  you 
have  seven  points,"  he  said  about 
their  answers  that  they  had  written 
down  and  given  to  the  facilitator 
JimNibler. 

But  the  real  tests  and  grades 
come  from  examination  papers  eent 
to  instructors  in  San  Antonio. 

As  a  dual  program  for  the 
network  and  University  of  Ala- 
bama, the  Japaaeee  course  is  tui- 
u cm-free  thiu  year,  said  Gus  Rob* 
erts.  the  high  school  librarian  who 
also  is  in  charge  of  the  program. 

French  and  psychology  costs 
each  student  $240  per  class  per 
and  ia  paid  with  $3,000 


tough  at  times."  She  added  that 
she  signed  up  for  the  course  be- 
cause "I  thought  it  was  an  interest- 
ing language  and  I  wanted  a 
change  of  pace  from  Spanish,"  the 
only  foreigh  language  offered  in 
regular  high  school  classes. 

Junior  Justin  Chester,  like  Bus- 
lach,  was  looking  for  a  chance  of 
pace  aftr  studying  Spanish  for  s 
year. 

"1  kind  of  thought  it  (Japanese) 
would  be  interesting  and  i  decided 
to  try  something  else. 

"My  grandparents  know  the 
language  verv  well  and  my  grandpa 
specks  it  very  welL"  Chester  said. 

"I've  shown  him  a  few  words  1 
know  and  he  wu  pretty  excited." 
Chester's  maternal  grandparents 
are  aecond-genaratton  Japanese 
and  live  in  Caldwell  Idaho. 

Sophomore  Juanita  Wickham 
said.  "I'm  taking  it 'basically  as  a 
foreign  language.  I  just  wanted  to 
see  how  adifficult  language  would 
be  but  basically  it  s  so  easy  be- 
cause iti  >  much  like  English." 

Wkkham  also  likes  to  write  the 
Japanese  characters. 

'it's  almost  like  art.  she  said. 

The  Madras-area  district  is  one 
of  nine  schools  statewide  taking 
advantage  of  the  enrichment  pro- 
grama  offered  by  Ti-Iu. 
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Satellite  orientation  set 
for  tomorrow  at  library 


By  GREG  RAINS 

Standard  Staff  

An  open-house  orientation  for 
the  distance  learning  project  —  a 
satellite-based  language  instruc- 
tion program  —  is  scheduled 
tomorrow  at  1:30  p.m.  in  the  War* 
ren  County  Senior  High  library. 

Robert  Nelson,  national  sales 
manager  for  the  TT-IN  united 
STAR  network,  will  be  on  hand  to 
demonstrate  the  satellite  equip* 
ment  to  school  officials  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  the 
program.  STAR  is  an  acronym  for 
Satellite  Transmitted  Academic 
Resources. 

"It  is  brand  new  for  us  and 
we're  really  excited  about  it*  said 
senior  high  vice  principal  Priscilla 
Wanamaker.  She  is  the  local 
director  for  the  pilot  project. 

Eight  senior  high  students  will 
receive  Japanese  I  instruction 
from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  when 
the  program  becomes  operational. 

Funding  for  the  hardware  of  the 
program  is  derived  from  a  $13,500 
grant  from  the  state  Department 
of  Education.  Hardware  pur- 
chased with  the  funds  include  a 


satellite  dish,  a  VCR,  a  video 
monitor,  a  printer,  and  a  tale- 
phone. 

Additionally,  books  and  audio 
tapes  have  been  furnished  with 
the  grant  monies. 

When  asked  the  purpose  of  the 
telephone,  Wanamaker  explained 
the  students  will  be  able  to  con- 
tact the  instructor  and  ask 
questions.  The  system  is  designed 
to  be  interactive  and  nothing  bke 
a  television  broadcast,  she  noted 

The  VCR  will  make  it  possible 
to  tape  programs  for  later 
reference  by  the  students.  Also, 


the  tapes  will  be  available  for 
viewing  by  the  general  public. 
Those  interested  in  this  should 
contact  Wanamaker  to  make  ar- 
rangements. 

While  local  teacher  Laura 
Miner  will  be  in  the  classroom  to 
operate  the  equipment,  the  in- 
structor in  Texas  will  be  doing  all 
the  teaching,  stated  Wanamaker. 
Tests  will  be  sent  to  the  Tfexaa- 
based  instructor* 

Coat  for  the  year-long  subscrip- 
tion to  the  satellite  service  it 
$5,200.  Additionally,  a  charge  of 
$480  per  student  is  accessed. 
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Federal  Money  for  'Star  Schools'  Likely 

Congressional  Aide  Expects  Third  Year  Funding  for  School  7  V  Program 
■i  noun  uiftitti 


Congress  is  likely  to  fund  ;i  third 
year  of  a  U.S.  Department  of  !;du- 
cation  program  encouraging  the 
use  of  technology  in  c  ducal ion ,  accoi  d 
ing  to  a  key  Congressional  aide. 

An  aide  lo  the  Semite  l.iihor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  who 
spoke  on  the  condition  of  anonymity  is 
"very  optimistic  that  there  will  he  con- 
tinued funding,  maybe  even  increased 
funding1*  for  the  "star  schools"  piu- 
gram.  Congress  authorized  the  Iduca 
lion  Department  to  spend  $100  million 
from  IMKKto  IW2  on  Mar  schools  J  our 
projects  received  grants  totaling  %\{>  I 
million  in  fiscal  year  IV8H  and  $14  4 
million  in  fiscal  year  I None  of  the 
four  grantees  in  the  first  two  years 
could  by  law  receive  third-year  fund 
ing 

The  Hush  administration  sliced 
third-year  star  schools  funding  from  its 
budget  for  fiscal  year  IMCM>.  which  be- 
gins Oct  I 

"There  is  some  reasonable  cxpccla- 


1(52 


lion  that  that  will  he  funded."  said 
Prank  Withrow  of  the  Lducation  De- 
partment. 

"The  program  is  working  so  well, 
and  with  all  the  priorities  we  re  talking 
about  in  terms  of  education  it  would  be 
very  unusual  for  them  not  to  continue 
funding/1  said  Henry  J  Cauihcn.  co- 
chairman  of  grantee  Satellite  l;duca< 
tional  Resources  Consortium  and  pres- 
ident of  South  Carolina  l\TV 

A  position  paper  by  the  National 
Association  of  Public  Television  Sta- 
tions, the  lobbying  and  research  gioup. 
calls  on  Congress  to  give  $2(1  million  to 
the  star  schools  program  in  WH) 

I  he  star  schools  legislation  has 
stimulated  some  of  the  most  creative 
lh;nking  in  the  link  between  education 
and  technology  that  has  occurred  in 
decades,  if  ever."  according  So 
IMA  ITS. 

'The  current  star  schools  projects 
have  been  highly  successful  in  provid- 
ing educationally  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents and  their  teachers  with  access  to 
outstanding  educational  programs." 


BESTC£?YAVASU8tE 


NAITS  argued.  "Students  arc  being 
given  opportunities  that  are  not  other- 
wise available."  the  paper  continued. 

The  paper  by  NAITS  identified  pro- 
posed and  current  educational  lecbnol 
ngy  projects  in  1 1  stales  tli.it  would  be 
likely  to  apply  foi  grants  il  Congress 
continues  the  piogram.  I  he  projects 
range  from  a  statewide  telecommuni- 
cations network  in  Iowa  to  a  proposal 
by  WNIT-TV  in  New  York  lo  target 
in  school  programs  lo  high  school  stu- 
dents who  aie  al  risk  of  failing 

A  lull  was  introduced  May  22  by 
Sen  Wycbe  f  owler.  I) da.,  that 
would  "establish  a  nationwide  rural 
star  schools  progiam  to  improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  rural  area'.  " 
The  bill.  S  I0IM.  would  authorize  the 
U.S.  Rural  blcctrdication  Administra- 
tion to  hand  out  $50  million  in  grams  lo 
improve  educational  technology  be- 
tween IWOand  W4 

C  halmers  II  Marquis,  a  congres- 
sional relations  slat '*  member  at 
(MAPI'S,  termed  the  Senate  bill  "great 
ly  different"  from  the  slar  schools  law. 
"Ifs  entirely  telephone.  The  word 
television  never  appears  in  the  bill 
What's  behind  this  is  the  rural  tele 
phone  companies,"  lie  said 

CUfKfNT  PMOJIOS 

SITU  ,  which  receded  a  %S  h  million 
lirst-ycar  siai  school,  giant,  conducted 
a  I  tir  month  pilot  sciucslci  recently  ol 
science,  math  and  loieign  lanuuaue 


courses  beamed  directly  to  schools 
More  than  350  students  enrolled.  In  a 
full  semester  this  fall.         students  at 
approximately  4(H)  high  schools  will  en- 
roll .  Project  Manager  Gait  Arnall  said. 

The  four-state  Midlands  Consor- 
tium, based  at  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity in  Stillwater,  used  its  $5.5  mil- 
lion firsi  year  grant  So  install  UK)  satel- 
lite receiving  antennas  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Kansas,  said  Marshall 
Allen,  director  of  educational  televi- 
sion services  at  the  university.  The 
consortium  distributes  instructional 
programs  in  Russian,  chemistry,  eco- 
nomies and  other  subjects. 

The  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Tech- 
nical [education  Research  (  enters 
( I  I  RC  )  received  a  $2  5  million  star 
schools  grant  lo  develop  technology- 
based  curricula  in  advanced  science 
and  math.  More  than  200  teachers  and 
h.tKHI  secondary  school  students  have 
participated  in  the  project  since  last 
October.  "We  re  very  interested  in  us- 
ing technology  in  education  but  using  it 
in  more  creative  ways  that  really  can 
affect  learning/1  said  Peggy  Kapi- 
sovsky,  communications  director  at 
TIRC 

The  I  I  IN  United  Star  Network,  a 
private  "distance  learning"  network 
based  in  San  Antonio.  Texas,  used  a 
$5  ft  million  star  schools  grant  to  devel- 
op instructional  technologies  such  as 
videodiscs,  said  Pamela  Pease,  direc 
lor  ol  the  network.  "We've  been  able 
to  expand  our  offerings  so  they  urc 
available  across  ihe  nation."  she  said. 
1 1  IN  uses  television  to  teach  junior 
high  school  and  high  school  students 
an oss  ihe  country  subjects  they  need 
lo  graduate,  Pease  added  • 
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Beam  Me  Up,  Students 


Satellite  TV  brings  live  teachers  to  far-flung  schools 

In  public  education,  geography  has  long 
been  destiny.  Crippled  by  limited  staffs 
and  tight  budgets,  rural  districts  have  often 
found  it  impossible  to  offer  courses  such  as 
Russian  and  physics  that  are  considered 
standard  by  their  more  cosmopolitan  coun- 
terparts. Now  all  that  is  changing,  thanks  to 
the  arrival  of  the  electronic  classroom.  By 
using  interactive  video*  even  small,  disad- 
vantaged schools  are  gaining  access  to  the 
most  sophisticated  instruction  available, 
and  all  w  ithout  losing  the  human  touch. 

The  formats  and  course  offerings  are  as 
v  aned  as  the  sponsors,  which  include  feder* 
al  and  state  governments,  universities,  pub* 
lie -television  stations  and  commercial  net* 
^orks  Unlike  Whittle  Communications' 
Channel  One.  however,  which  beams  news 
and  ads  into  schools  on  regular  television. 
:he  electronic  classroom  enables  instructors 
and  pupils  to  hear  and  interact  with  one  an- 
other much,  as  they  would  in  any  normal  set- 
ting. But  the  visuals  are  still  one-way:  stu- 
dents can  see  the  teacher,  but  not  vice  versa. 

Televised  courses  can  be  a  bargain  for 
financially  strapped  schools.  A  district 
may  pay  as  much  as  S8.000  for  a  satellite 
dish,  cordless  phones  and  the  electronic 
keypads  or  computer  terminals  needed  for 
students  to  communicate  with  their  long- 
distance teachers.  That  one-time  outlay 
amounts  to  far  less  than  a  convenuonal 
teacher  s  annual  salary.  Like  network  an- 
chors, video  teachers  submit  to  screen  tests  i 
and  often  conduct  their  classes  without  a 
studio  audience. 

The  tele-classroom  nas  been  especially 
valuable  in  states  with  small  populations 


Cheaper  and  more  varied  courses,  but  less  control. 

and  struggling  economies.  Last  year,  when 
15  of  the  28  students  at  Maine's  Ailagash 
High  School  protested  the  dearth  of  hu- 
manities courses,  the  University  of  Maine 
decided  to  till  the  gap.  This  fall  the  univer- 
sity will  offer  more  than  20  courses,  includ- 
ing elementary  French  and  algebra,  to  23 
Maine  schools. 

Other  states  are  scrambling  to  enter 
the  video  age.  Last  January  the  Kentucky 
Education  Network  began  beaming  proba- 
bdity-and -statistics  classes  into  65  far-flung 
high  schools.  By  September  Virginia  ex- 
pects to  have  earth  stauons  at  every  one  of 
its  289  high  schools.  Private  networks,  such 
as  the  Texas-based  TMN  Network,  go 


even  further,  sending  instruction  to  more 
than  750  school  districts  ir>  29  states. 

Most  students  seem  pleased  with  long- 
distance learning.  Ninth-grader  Vanessa 
Bryan,  one  of  only  700  residents  on  Ocra- 
coke  Island.  N.C.,  could  not  have 
taken  Spanish  if  her  school  had  not 
tapped  into  the  TT-IN  Network. 
Now  she  and  'classmates'  in  IS 
schools  across  the  country  receive 
instruction  from  a  teacher  based  in 
a  San  Antonio  studio.  They  accept 
TV  tutelage  as  routine.  Says 
Vanessa:  it's  a  good  course. " 

Some  public  school  administra- 
tors are  concerned,  however,  that 
the  new  technology  will  erode  thetr 
control.  Principals  have  little  lever- 
age over  teachers  who  live  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  and  do  not 
teach  exclusively  in  one  district 
Adolescent  daydreaming  carries 
less  of  a  penalty  when  students 
know  they  can  view  a  lesson  on 
tape.  "We  don  t  play  the  typical 
games.'*  says  David  Benke.  who 
teaches  computer  science  to  pupils 
from  San  Isidro.  Texas,  and  Pres- 
cott  Iowa.  "You've  got  to  have  a  student 
who  really  wants  to  learn. " 

But  in  many  respects— even  social- 
ly— TV  classrooms  are  comparable  to 
traditional  ones.  In  Texas.  Ramona 
Mc  Daniel  of  Thorndale  and  Tim  Wil- 
liams of  Sabine  Pass,  more  than  250  miles 
away,  became  acquainted  through  a  sat- 
ellite German  class  and  began  corre- 
sponding two  years  ago.  This  week  Wil- 
liams will  escort  McIXnuel  to  her  spring 
prom.  Says  McDaniel  oi  the  electronic 
matchup:  "It's  a  little  odd.  I  guess,  but  I 
think  it  s  neat"  —3ySmm  nttt 
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$5.5  million  grants  TC-IN  to  education  program 
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B1A  Schools  Will  Get 
TUN  Satellite  Network 


Sixteen  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  The  satellite  network  will  also  offer 
schoola  in  11  states  will  benefit  from  in-service  workshops  and  graduate 
a  $5.8  million  "Star  Schools"  grant  credit  courses  for  teachers, 
awarded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  BIA  schools  participating  in  the 
Education  The  grant  to  the  TMN  "Star  Schools"  project  by  state  are: 
United  Star  Network  of  San  Antonio,  Arizona,  Hopi;  California,  Sherman; 
Texas,  will  enable  the  network  to  Minnesota,  Chief  Bug-O-Nsy-Ge- 
provide  the  schools  with  direct  Sh*g;  Montana.  Rocky  Boy  Tribal; 
student  instruction  and  teacher  Nevada,  Pyramid  Lake;  New 
training  in  the  subject  arena  of  Mexico,  Santa  Fe  and  To'Hajiilee- 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  and  He:  North  Carolina,  Cherokee 
sciences  via  satellite.  Central;  North  Dakota,  Turtle 

Since  its  inception  in  1985,  the  TI-  Mountain  and  Vhite  Shield; 
IN  Network  has  provided  live  end  Oklahoma,  Sequoyah;  South  Dakota, 
interactive  high  school  courses,  staff  Flandreau,  Lower  Brule,  Crow  Cr*k 
development  and  other  instructional  and  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte,  and 
programming  by  satellite.  The  Wisconsin,  Oneida  Tribal, 
courses  provided  are  usually  A  $10.00  local  registration  fee  is 
unavailable  at  rural  isolated  schools,  require*  for  the  duration  of  Spring 

The  installation  of  the  hardware  Semester  1900  program  viewing.  By 
will  begin  this  month  and  is  expected  registering  for  the  Spring  Semester 
to  be  operational  by  February.  The  Membership,  the  participant  baa 
"Star  Schools"  grant  is  for  one  year  access  to  all  programming  in  that 
and  will  be  eligible  for  renewal  next  P*"00"  on*?.  (The  local  registration 
September.  fee  is  subject  to  change  after  Spring 

Ac  orientation  meeting  is  planned  term.) 
on  February  s  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Room  Viewing  participants  must  psy  for 
A-I  of  the  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte  additional  materials  and  tran- 
High  School  for  anyone  interested  in  *crlpt  credit  if  they  sre  seeking 
learning  more  about  distance  continuing  education  units  where 
learning  through  the  TMN  Network,  indicated 
Plan  to  attend  for  an  exciting  Consult  the  Spring  1980  Program 
educational  experience.  Guide  or  call  Land  Lee  at  9844410 

A  minimal  local  registration  fee  of  tor  further  information 
$10  will  be  charged  to  cover  the  coat     For  college  credit  courses  s  $10 
of  program  facilitation,  regfctratton  locsi  registration  fee  is  required  in 
forms,  postal  expense  and  monthly  addition  to  accrediting  college 
telephone  service  line.  registration  as  indicated  in  the 

Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte  Educators  sPrinf  im  Program  Guide.  Plan 
have  priority  use  of  TMN  ^  advance  of  the  h-g^r'ng  of 
programming.  Approval  and  class  to  receive  books  and  materials 
arrangements  are  required  for  video  tf  tn€V  are  required, 
taping  any  programming  for  student  Viewing  participants  must  pay  an 
enrichment  and-or  instructional  additional  registration  fee  to  the 
lesson  planning.  accrediting  college  as  well  as  for  any 

The  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte  High  required  textbooks  or  materials  as 
School  will  be  able  to  offer  more  indicated  in  the  Program  Guide, 
courses  for  credit  with  the  TMN 
Network.  However,  students  must 
consult  with  the  high  school  principal 
and-or  guidance  counselor  to 
determine  if  they  are  eligible  to 

enroll  in  these  v.  Junes.  *  ... 
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U.S.  education 
chief  visits  tiny 
Nevada  school 

By  Courtney  lceniVfcii**ooymai 

NIXON  -  Washington.  DC.  met  rural 
Nevada  Friday  when  U.S.  Education  Sec- 
retary Lauro  Cavazos  went  calling  on  one 
of  (he  state's  smallest  schools. 

Cavazoe.  62.  was  in  Reno  Friday  night 
to  receive  a  leadership  award  and  deliver 
the  keynote  address  at  a  University  of 
Nevada-Reno  Foundation  banquet.  In  the 
morning,  he  made  a  side  trip  to  the  30»stu- 
dent  Pyramid  Lake  High  School  at  the 
invitation  of  school  officials,  who  wanted 
to  show  him  their  pilot  program  that  con- 
nects  students  in  the  middle  of  the 
Nevada  desert  with  classmates  across  the 
nation. 

The  tiny  school,  launched  after  a  cam- 
paign by  Nixon  residents  to  have  a  com- 
munity school,  has  long  been  struggling 
with  substandard  facilities  that  didn't  go 
unn  ticed  by  the  education  secretary  But 
the  reeling  paint,  dated  equipment  and 
holes  m  the  walls  of  the  closet-sized  class- 
rooms  took  a  back  seat  to  educational  phi- 
losophy and  teaching  techniques  as 
Cavazoe  toured  the  campus,  a  converted 
government  building  that  began  with  35 
students  io  years  ago. 

I  think  this  is  a  remarkable  school 
Cavazos  said.  "I  sense  a  lot  of  love  in 
everyone  here,  and  an  enthusiastic, 
bright  group  of  young  people.  ' 

Education  chief 

crofn  p*Qt  1A 

mitnten?  tu  early  childhood  education  He 
urged  parents  to  begin  reading  to  and 
communicating  with  their  children  when 
the  kids  are  l  or  2. 

And  then  keep  up  the  communication 
with  the  teacher  alter  the  child  starts 
school."  he  said.  Parents  must  be 
involved  through  their  children  s  entire 
education. " 

At  Pyramid  Lake.  Cavazos  also  sat  in 
on  a  unique  four-student  sociology  class 
taught  via  satellite  in  a  small  classroom. 
Students  in  31  states,  hooked  up  bv  tele* 

Shone  to  the  course  led  by  teacher  Pat 
iiley  in  San  Antonio.  Texas,  had  an 
opportunity  to  call  in  and  grill  the  educa- 
tion secretary  on  issues  such  as  testing, 
discipline,  class  sue  and  university  fund- 
ing. 
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VISITOR:  Education  Secretary  Lauro  Cavazos,  with  Pyramid  Lake  High  sk  ^ots 
Monika  New  Moon.  left,  and  Jamie  Williams,  takes  part  m  a  class  by  satellite. 


He  acknowledged  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Attain  school,  located  on  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Paiute  Indian  Reservation  48  miiea 
northeast  of  Reno,  is  in  dire  need  of  a  new 
building.  But  he  lauded  educators  there 
for  overcoming  the  leas-than-perfect 
environment. 

"What  was  going  on  within  those  walls 
waa  the  important  part."  he  said.  "I  saw 
people  working  together.  The  community 
u  very  close,  they've  got  excellent 
(school)  leadership,  and  the  families  are 
involved." 

During  his  visit.  Cavazos  reiterated  his 

The  federally  funded  TMN  Network  is 
designed  to  extend  mor  educational 
opportunities  to  small  areas  with  limited 
teaching  resources. 

It  was  Cavazos'  first  experience  with 
the  "Star  Schools'  satellite  program 
since  becoming  education  Lecretan  Sept. 
30.  His  department  financed  the  four 
regional  partnerships  in  the  program  with 
a  119  million  grant  in  October 

During  the  calkin  questioning,  Cavazos 
said  he  thought  teachers  and  parents  need 
to  be  more  involved  in  school  decision- 
making, and  that  teaching  can  be  pro- 
fessionalized" by  giving  teachers  more 
responsibility. 

But  when  an  Oregon  student  asked 
Cavazoa  what  he  thought  of  the  'effective 
schools  movement."  a  tu-year-old  pro- 
gram that  patterns  teaching  techniques 
after  those  used  in  certain  public  schools 
that  are  unusually  successful,  the  secre- 
tary seemed  stumped  and  handed  the 


call  for  a  restructuring  of  the  education 
system,  which  he  said  has  stagnated  with 
little  improvement  in  teat  scores  or  grad- 
uation rates  in  the  last  three  yean.  He 
said  the  system  could  be  upgraded  with 
merit  awards  for  schools  Out  improve 
themselves  and  an  increase  in  schools 
that  offer  specialised  instruction. 

The  sixth-generation  Texan,  whose  first 
school  experience  was  in  a  two-room 
schoolhouse  where  both  English  and 
Spanish  were  spoken,  talked  of  his  com- 

See IOUCATK3N,  page** 

phone  to  Nevada  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Eugene  Paslr  v 

Paslov  said  the  movement  can  be  seen 
in  Nevada  through  the  state  s  school 
improvement  program,  used  in  about  60 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  The 
system  includes  cooperative  teaching, 
student  tracking  and  parent  outreach  pro- 
grams. 

Cavazos  later  met  privately  with  school 
officials*  Paiute  tnbal  Chairman  Joe  Ely 
and  Paslov  before  returning  to  Reno  to 
visit  the  UNR's  College  of  Education  and 
receive  a  leadership  award  at  an  evening 
banquet  as  part  of  his  ll-day  tour  of 
schools  across  the  country. 
Stark  Sears  wop.  a  16-year-old  Pyramid 
Lake  junior  who  helped  guide  Cavazos 
through  the  school  and  introduced  him  to 
the  satellite  program,  said  she  was 
thrilled  to  meet  the  secretary  of  educa- 
tion, who  she  said  treated  the  students 
with  respect 
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Ukiah  student  chosen 


By  CARISA  CEGAVSKE 

of  the  East  Oregonian 


UKIAH  —  Tiny  Ukiah  School  will  get  lots 
of  exposure  in  April,  when  a  16-year-old 
Ukiah  student  will  be  co-host  for  a  nation- 
wide television  broadcast  in  Texas. 

Niki  Gudmundsou  said  she 
was  about  to  turn  off  the 
school's  television  set  when 
she  was  announced  the 
winner  of  a  video  contest 
run  by  the  TI-IN  educational 
network. 

As  her  hand  way  on  the 
knob,  Ukiah  was  announced 
as  the  winning  school 

"It  was  surprising,"  Gud- 
mundson  said  "We  sat  down 
and  went  4Wow.' " 

Gudmundson  is  one  of  two  u**w«undson 
students  chosen  among  200  to  host  the  live 
April  5  broadcast  of  Student  Council  of  the 
Air.  Though  as  many  as  6,000  students  coast 
to  coast  may  watch  the  broadcast,  Gud- 
mundson said  she's  not  nervous  about  being 
on  the  air. 

During  the  broadcast  on  TI-IN  network  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  Gudmundson  will 
present  the  video  to  students  around  the 
nation. 

Others  who  helped  make  the  video  were 


junior  Amy  Collar,  senior  Brad  Collar,  and 
freshman  Ian  Gellerson.  Gellerson  gave  a 
judo  demonstration  as  part  of  the  video. 

Gudmundson  said  the  video  features  a 
shot  of  the  52  members  of  the  smallest  stu- 
dent body  in  the  state,  and  scenes  of  her 
favorite  sports  —  judo  and  track. 

Gudmundson,  a  junior  at  Ukiah  High 
School,  is  secretary  of  her  school's  student 
council. 

Gudmundson  is  one  of  6,000  students  en- 
rolled in  21  TI-IN  classes  via  satellite.  She 
watches  sociology  and  Japanese  classes  on 
TI-IN  and  the  school  also  receives  the  net- 
work's anatomy  course. 

The  TI-IN  network's  Student  Council  of 
the  Air  is  a  monthly  program  about  leader- 
ship skills  for  teen-agers. 

High  school  students  from  coast  to  coast 
participate  in  the-  program  without  leaving 
their  classrooms. 

By  picking  up  a  core  less  telephone,  they 
are  connected  automatically  to  the  studio 
*nd  can  ask  questions  of  the  month's  host 
Gudmundson,  who  will  travel  by  herself  to 
San  Antonio,  said  she'll  meet  lots  of  people 
and  see  Sea  World,  the  Alamo,  and  the 
River  Walk,  a  riverside  area  surrounded  by 
booths. 

She  said  she's  been  to  San  Antonio  before 
and  enjoyed  it 
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Students  and  teachers  at  Maud  to 
enjoy  satellite  classes 


By  fay  Esc  J  tint* 
Trtoixf  Statt 


MAUI)  *  Students,  teachers, 
administrators,  bosrd  members 

end  com iiiiuiily  residents  cnn 
no*  lake  mlvmlogt  of  clnsses 
ofTet «:d  III  touch  the  r«-ctnlly  in* 
sttilhdVI  IN  network 

The  Interact!  ve  Siitrllilc  Tel* 
vision  Network,  which  was 
fun  Jul  l»y  a  federal  peril  in- 
clud«%  Hie  T«k»s  T-IN  net 
work  and  the  notional  education 
netwmk.  STAR 

Allhni  qh  Ihe  w|iii|*mcnt  was 
iu*Ulhd  Ido  Lite  to  pr«'*)de 
credit  cliiiei  la  students  during 
the  firs!  semester  this  year,  I  hey 
will  b.i  nvoilaMe  nest  semesler 
Currently  proviii.il  ire  lUI! 
development  and  aludent  enrich- 
mini  programs. 

To  encourage  the  teachers  to 
pnrti  pule  in  the  stair  develop* 
menl  programs,  they  can  replace 
the  mandatory  teacher  inserv- 
ka  I>*cember  2U  withsix  hours  of 


the  programs 

«ca...f('nt 
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..      enrichment  pro* 
include  ftuch  oflreriiicas  n 
'Tor  elementnry  students 
Pleura  and  a  1 


,..J  a  program  on 


I-.  Ihe  pri'i'Min  lacililnlor  plans 
lu  lucord  all  the  student  enrich- 
ment courses  to  be  kept  in  a  video 
library.  The  student  enrichment 
segments  can  be  recorded  aa  cjn 
some  of  the  staff  development 

COUIIVl. 

Ortdil  courses  which  will  be 
nvaifabte  neat  semester  for  stu- 
dent s  include  languages  such  as 
Snani  iht  Japanese,  Latin,  Ger 
man  or  French  at  varying  levels 
Oilier  classes  offered  by  satellite 
include  computer  science, 
physiological  anatomy,  trigo- 
nometry, psychology  and  socwl 
nrv  and  reading  improvement. 
Mrs  Stinnett  is  alii  recording 
the  Japaneii:  classes  for  a 
teacher  who  has  alwaya  wanted 
to  study  the  language. 

"It's  .in  opportunity  for  slu- 
dt  nts  lo  take  courses  5nat  we  are 
unuhlt  to  provide  at  Maud," 
explained  Superintendent 
Bobert  Stinnett. 

The  only  cost  to  the  school 
district  during  the  first  year  is 
the  telephone  Ti  na  which  is  about 
$19  a  month.  After  this  year, 
there  will  be  an  annual  suhscrip 
linn  fee  ofl  l  (HK) 

The  TI  IN  svslem  has  been 
operation liI  in  Texas  fur  about 
four  or  Ave  years  now,  according 


to  Mr  Stimuli  It  was  ensiled 
unmanly  for  the  small  and  iso* 
luted  nchool  dislricl  which  could 
not  ranch  slate  mandates  for 

course  offerings  Maud  received 
the  service  and  equipment 
thruugh  a  feder.il  grant  jidmhit- 
stored  by  the  Tctu  *  Kdurotion 
Agency. 

Cuncully  llieie  .in'  22  mJmiuI 
Milcwide  equipped  witli  I  I  IN, 
and  only  two  of  those  are  in 
Region  VIII  Education  Service 
Crnlrr  area,  Maud  and  Sulphur 
BluP 

The  telephone  count  limn  :il 
lows  sluilenls  to  talk  lo  the  in 
structor  of  the  course  as  well  as 
to  other  students  involvi  d 

One  instructor  asked  all  the 
stadenla  to  send  a  photograph 
ami  aomr  in  fun  nation  aliout 
themselves  ao  that  in  future 
tlassea,  their  picture  t  an  be  dis- 
played so  that  everyone  who  is 
watching  will  see  the  student 
who  is  talking  to  the  teacher. 

TheTI  IN  tncludesthe  lelevi 
sion,  telephone,  video  cuvette 
recorderand  satellite  dish  When 
a  student  needs  to  talk  Ihe 
teachers  all  they  hnve  to  do  it 
pick  up  the  telephone  handset 
and  the)  are  automutit  illy  con* 


nictcd 

The  schedule  of  programe  ia 
tent  to  the  school  a  aemeator  in 
advance  ao  that  teachere  and 
students  can  wi  .k  their  ached* 
ales  around  them  For  a  fro, 
teachers  can  obtain  graduate 

college  credit  through  the  satel- 
lite network. 

Also  available  at  a  fee  is  a 
course  which  prepares  studenta 
the  the  SAT  college  ontranco 
examination.  "I  think  something 
that  will  really  help  our  college 
bound  students,*  Mr.  Stinnett 
noted.  "There  is  also  a  college 
night  when  recruiters  from  all 
the  colleges  will  have  a  program 
and  parents  can  come." 

If  future  programming  doea 
nut  include  a  similar  preparation 
course  fo  the  ACT  test,  Stinnett 
said  he  will  bo  able  to  suggest  It 
to  the  satellite  service. 

There  are  also  programs 
which  can  be  made  available  to 
the  community,  administration 
and  school  board. 

"Ijuat  want  people  to  be  aware 
of  the  service  and  the  typas  of 
programs  available,"  Mrs.  8tim 
nett  noted,  This  ia  great  for  a 
small  school  that  can  t  afford  to 
efler  oil  these  classes* 
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Wava  Stinnett  displays  the  TUN  Satelltc  equipment 
which  will  be  used  at  Maud  ISO  to  provide  educational 
oppof  (unit  les  to  students,  teachers  and  Ihe  community 
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Abbott  school  to  get  Star  Schools  Grant 


ABBOTT  -  The  Abbott  Independ- 
ent School  district  was  informed  Feb, 
1  of  its  receipt  of  a  Star  Schools 
Grant  The  grant  program  was  devel- 
oped by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  and  is  designed  to  encour- 
age the  expansion  of  educational 
opportunities  for  students  in  isolated, 
small  and  disadvantaged  schools* 

Abbott  is  to  receive  a  satellite  disk 
and  a  complete  satellite  instructional 
network  known  commercially  as  the 
Ti-In  United  Star  Network. 

Cost  of  the  network's  initial  setup 
and  installation  is  $35,050.  That  cost 
is  paid  by  the  grant  The  local  dis- 
trict's only  costs  the  first  year  are  $75 
for  telephone  installation  used  for 
student  direct  contact  with  instructors 


during  class  presentations  via  satel- 
lite and  the  enrollment  fee  for  stu- 
dents taking  classes  (about  $250  per 
semester). 

Courses  that  may  be  taken  by  high 
school  students  via  satellite  include: 
those  in  a  variety  of  languages,  high 
level  math  and  science  courses,  fine 
arts  and  u\t  social  sciences. 

Other  uses  for  the  Ti-In  Network 
include:  college  credit  courses, 
teacher  in-service,  school  board 
member  training  and  conferences. 

Abbott  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Hartey  Johnson  said  the  addition  of 
the  new  system  will  allow  Abbott  to 
expand  the  school's  curriculum  con- 
siderably, without  employing  addi- 
tional teachers.  Johnson  said  "with 


Ti-In,  a  student  in  Abbott  can,  for 
example,  take  a  calculus  class  from  a 
teacher  in  New  Mexico  and  by  tele- 
phone communications  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  teacher  and  it  be  heard  by 
another  student  in  Ohio.  " 

'The  materials  and  the  teacher 
presentation  would  be  effective,' 
Johnson  said,  "but  the  instant  vocal 
communication  is  really  what  makes 
it  so  effective/ 

Several  schools  in  the  Central 
Texas  area  applied  for  the  Star 
Schools  Grants.  Some  Texas  schools 
have  utilized  the  system  in  the  past 
and  its  courses  have  been  approved 
for  high  school  credit  by  the  Texas 
Education  Agency. 
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Satellite  technology  enhancing 
education  for  S.  Texas  students 


•yO.L  GRANT  JIL 

E*pr«»  Nmwt  Start  Wntic  • 


When  you  were  in  school,  the  no- 
tion of  studying  with  i  classmate  in  a 
school  clear  across  the  country  was 
probably  remote. 

However,  satellite  technology, 
now  being  used  in  an  educational 
method  known  as  "distance  learn- 
ing," has  made  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  do  just  that 

it's  really  e* 
citing,"  said  Pam- 
ela Pease,  director 
of  the  San  Antonio- 
based  TMN 
United  Star  Net- 
work, Inc.,  a  con- 
sortium of  nine 
partners  from  uni- 
versities, state  ed- 
ucation agencies 

and  private  indus-    - 

try.  PEASE 

For  example,  "Someone  in  Poteet 
now  has  a  classmate  tn  Lake  County. 
Calif,"  she  said. 

Under  the  national  Star  Schools 
Program,  formed  last  year  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  TI- 
IN  was  awarded  one  of  four  grants 
for  telecommunications  partnerships 
to  provide  distance  learning. 

She  said  Star  Schools  tend  to  be 
Chapter  1  schools,  which  means  they 
nave  been  classified  by  the  govern* 


men  u  schools  facing  geographic, 
economic,  educational  or  cultural 
barriers. 

South  Texas  school  districts  lc  the 
Star  Schools  program  include  Utopia, 
PearsaU,  Stocfcdale.  Asherton.  Co> 
tulla  and  Breckenndge.  San  Antonio 
Star  Schools  are  Southside.  Edge- 
wood,  Highlands,  Burbank  and  Fox 
Tech  high  schools. 

The  partners  making  up  the  TMN 
United  Star  Network  are  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa,  Cali- 
fornia State  University  at  Chlco, 
Western  imnois  University,  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Education,  Missis, 
sippl  State  University,  North  Care- 
Una  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion at  Raleigh,  Texas  Education 
Agency,  Region  20  Education  Service 
Center  in  San  Antonio  and  the  TMN 
Network.  Inc. 

Pease  said  one  of  the  biggest  ad- 
vantages of  the  Star  Schools  pro- 
gram is  that  less  affluent  schools,  by 
subecnbtng  to  the  wrvices,  are  now 
able  to  offer  students  course  work 
which  was  once  considered  impossi- 
ble because  of  a  lack  of  instructors 
or  funding. 

"We're  providing  access  to  math, 
science  and  foreign  languages  to 
schools  that  otherwise  wouldn't  have 
the  teachers  or  economic  resources 
to  hire  a  teacher."  she  said 

She  said  TMN  offers  a  total  of  25 
nigh  school  credit  courses  across 


four  channels,  five  of  which  were  de- 
veloped under  the  Star  Schools  pro- 
gram. 

"Students  meet  tike  they  would  in 
regular  class,  except  they  have  audio 
and  video  equipment  that  allows 
them  to  receive  the  satellite  signal," 
she  said.  "It's  all  live  and  interac- 
tive." 

Using  what  is  known  as  the  talk- 
back  system,  students  are  able  to 
communicate  with  instructors  and 
classmates  over  toll-free  telephone 
lines,  she  said. 

Under  this  system,  instructors  dis- 
play photographs  of  student  callers 
to  class  members  at  other  sites  so 
they  know  who  is  speaking. 

The  Star  Schooi  program,  which 
emphasizes  Instruction  tn  math,  sci- 
ence and  foreign  languages,  will  add 
courses  in  Japanese,  sdvsnced 
French  and  Spanish,  physical  science 
and  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Meantime,  summer  students  are 
being  offered  courses  in  algebra  n 
and  physical  science. 

However,  she  said  while  the  pro- 
gram has  made  strides  tn  creating 
academic  resources  for  schools, 
some  educators  have  feared  the  pro- 
gram will  ultimately  allow  schools  to 
do  away  with  teachers. 

"There's  always  s  fear  that  we're 
replacing  teachers,"  said  Pease.  "We 
aren't  replacing  anyone.  We're  en- 
hancing the  schools.* 
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Students  meeting  in  'long  distance9  classes 


When  you  were  in  school,  the  no- 
lion  of  studying  with  a  classmate 
In  a  school  clear  across  the  country 
was  probably  remote. 

However,  satellite  technology, 
now  being  used  in  an  educational 
method  known  as  "distance  learn- 
ing/' has  made  it  possible  for  stu< 
dents  to  just  that. 

"It  s  really  exciting/'  said  Panv 


9 
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ela  Pease,  director  of  the  San  Anto- 
nio based  TUN  United  Star  Net 
work  Inc.,  a  consortium  of  nine 
partners  from  universities,  state  ed- 
ucation agencies  and  private  indus- 
try. 

For  example,  "someone  in  Poteet 
now  has  a  classmate  in  take 
County.  Calif./'  she  said. 

Under  the  program,  formed  last 
year  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Kd 
oration,  Tl  IN  was  awarded  one  of 
four  grants  for  telecommunica- 
tions partnerships  to  provide  (lis 
tance  learning. 

She  said  schools  lend  to  l>e  Chap- 
ter I  schools,  which  means  they 
have  been  classified  by  the  govern- 
ment as  schools  facing  geographic, 


economic,  educational  or  cultural 
barriers. 

Local  high  schools  in  the  pro 
gram  include  Southside,  Edge* 
wood,  Highlands,  Burbank  and  Pox 
Tech. 

Partners  making  up  the  network 
are  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Tuscaloosa.  California  State  Uni 
versity  at  Chieo,  Western  Illinois 
University.  Illinois  state  board  of 
education,  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity. North  Carolina  separtment  of 
public  instruction  at  Raleigh, 
Texas  Kdocatiou  Agency,  Region 
Ki  Education  Service  Center  in  San 
Antonio  and  the  Tl  IN  Network 
Inc. 

Pease  said  one  of  the  biggest  ad- 
vantages of  the  program  is  that 
less  affluent  .sellouts,  by  subscrib- 
ing lo  the  services,  are  now  able  to 
off  it  students  course  work  which 
v  as  once  c  onsidered  im|>ossihlc  be 
cause  of  a  lack  of  instructors  or 
hunting 

"We're  providing  access  to  math, 
science  and  foreign  languages  lo 
schools  thai  otherwise  wouldn't 
have  the  teachers  or  economic  re- 
sources to  hire  a  teacher, "  she  said 

She  said  Tl  IN  offers  a  total  of  25 
high  school  credit  courses  across 
four  channels,  five  of  which  were 
dev<'lo|M'd  under  Hi"  program 

"Students  meet  like  they  would 
in  regular  (  lass,  except  t'»ev  have1 
audio  and  video  equipment  that  al- 
lows them  to  receive  the  satellite 
signal."  she  said 

"lis  all  live  and  interactive  " 

Using  v.lui  is  known  as  I  he  t.itk 
Ii  m  h  s\  -Ii'iil  Minli  tits  ;ue  aide  to 
Cfiinuiunir.ite  with  iiMruclois  ami 


classmates  over  toil  free  telephone 
lines,  she  said. 

Under  this  system,  Instructors 
display  photographs  of  student  call 
ers  to  class  members  at  other  sites 
so  they  know  who  is  speaking. 

The  program,  which  emphasizes 
instruction  In  math,  science  and 
foreign  languages,  will  add  courses 
in  Japanese,  advanced  French  and 
Spanish,  physical  science  and  anat- 
omy and  physiology 

Meantime,  summer  students  are 
being  offered  courses  in  algebra 
and  physical  science. 

However,  she  said  while  the  pro 
gram  has  made  strides  in  creating 
academic  resources  for  schools, 
some  educators  have  feared  the  pro 
gram  will  ultimately  allow  schools 
to  do  away  with  teachers. 

"There's  always  a  fear  that  we're 
replacing  teachers."  said  Pease. 

"We  aren't  replacing  anyone. 
We're  enhancing  the  schools/' 

She  said  the  program  has  be- 
come a  resource  sharing  network 
for  the  country/1  allowing  teachers 
as  well  as  students  to  benefit 

For  example,  California  State  C 
hi  co  will  offer  college  credit 
courses  for  teachers.  Western  III: 
nois  will  have  enrichment  pro 
grams  for  children  who  want  math 
einallcs  careers  and  Mississippi 
State  will  provide  leachei  ccitiltca 
tmn  insti tic  thin 

Pease,  considered  an  expert  in  ap 
pi Vlll|!  the  latest  lei  hnologv  lor  use 
ill  educational  pioginuis.  said  he* 
ultimate  goal  is  to  eipiip  sihool* 
that  have  been  econoiuit  ally  and 
eihii  .ilionallv  iIkmIv  anlagnl  v\  ttlj 
satellite  reeeiv  Dig  ri|iuptneilt  " 
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Students  meeting  in  'long  distance '  classes 


When  you  were  In  school  the  no- 
tion of  studying  with  a  classmate 
In  a  school  clear  across  the  country 
was  probably  remote. 

However,  satellite  technology, 
now  being  used  in  an  educational 
method  known  as  "distance  learn- 
ing/' has  made  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  just  that. 

"It's  really  exciting  "  said  Pam- 


ela Pease,  director  of  the  San  Anto- 
nio based  TMN  United  Star  Net 
work  Inc.,  a  consortium  of  nine 
partners  from  universities,  state  ed- 
ucation agencies  and  private  indus- 
try. 

For  example,  "someone  in  Poteet 
now  has  a  classmate  in  Lake 
County,  Calif,"  she  said. 

Under  the  program,  formed  last 
year  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, TMN  was  awarded  one  of 
four  grants  for  telecommunica- 
tions partnerships  to  provide  dis- 
tance learning. 

She  said  schools  tend  to  be  Chap- 
ter 1  schools,  which  means  they 
have  l>een  classified  by  the  govern- 
ment as  schools  facing  geographic, 


economic,  educational  or  cultural 
barriers. 

Local  high  schools  in  the  pro* 
gram  include  Southside,  Edge- 
wood,  Highlands,  Burbank  and  Fox 
Tech 

Partners  making  up  the  network 
are  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Tuscaloosa,  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  Chico,  Western  Illinois 
University,  Illinois  state  board  of 
education.  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity, North  Carolina  separtment  of 
public  instruction  at  Raleigh, 
Texas  Education  Agency,  Region 
20  Education  Service  Center  in  San 
Antonio  and  the  TMN  Network 
Inc. 

Pease  said  one  of  the  biggest  ad- 
vantages of  the  program  is  that 
less  affluent  schools,  by  subscrib- 
ing to  the  services,  are  now  able  to 
offer  students  course  work  which 
was  once  considered  impossible  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  instructors  or 
funding. 

"We're  providing  access  to  math, 
science  and  foreign  languages  to 
schools  that  otherwise  wouldn't 
have  the  teachers  or  economic  re- 
sources to  hire  a  teacher"  she  said. 

She  said  TMN  offers  a  total  of  25 
high  school  credit  courses  across 
four  channels,  five  of  which  wore 
developed  under  the?  program. 

"Students  meet  like  they  would 
in  regular  class,  except  they  have 
audio  and  video  equipment  that  al- 
lows them  to  receive  the  satellite 
signal,"  she  said. 

"It  s  all  live  and  interactive  " 

Using  what  is  known  us  the  talk 
bark  system,  students  are  able  to 
communicate  with  instructors  and 


classmates  over  toll-free  telephone 
lines,  she  said. 

Under  this  system,  instructors 
display  photographs  of  student  call- 
ers to  class  members  at  other  sites 
so  they  know  who  is  speaking. 

The  program,  which  emphasizes 
instruction  in  math,  science  and 
foreign  languages,  will  add  courses 
in  Japanese,  advanced  French  and 
Spanish,  physical  science  and  anat- 
omy and  physiology. 

Meantime,  summer  students  are 
being  offered  courses  in  algebra 
and  physical  science. 

However,  she  said  while  the  pro- 
gram has  made  strides  in  creating 
academic  resources  for  schools, 
some  educators  have  feared  the  pro 
gram  will  ultimately  allow  schools 
to  do  away  with  teachers. 

'There's  alwa  s  a  fear  that  we're 
replacing  teach  rs,"  said. Pease. 

"We  aren't  replacing  anyone. 
We're  enhancir  ?  the  schools." 

She  said  tto;  program  '  has  be 
come  a  resource-sharing  network 
for  the  country allowing  teachers 
as  well  as  students  to  benefit. 

For  example,  California  State  C 
hico  will  offer  college  credit 
courses  for  teachers;  Western  Illi- 
nois will  have  enrichment  pro 
grams  for  children  who  want  math- 
ematics careers  and  Mississippi 
State  will  provide  teacher  certifica- 
tion instruction. 

Pease,  considered  an  expert  in  ap- 
plying the  latest  technology  for  uses 
in  educational  programs,  said  ho* 
ultimate  goal  is  "to  equip  school* 
that  have  been  economically  anc} 
educationally  disadvantaged  with 
satellite  receiving  equipment.1' 
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This  muiti-taienied  student 
performs  well  on  many  stages 


ERIC 


NAM*  BUI  Oean. 
BACKGROUND:  17  yeere  old: 
stmor  at  pittttfeld  High 
School;  ton  of  Evtrett  and 
Judy  Dtan  of  Now  Salam: 
youngeei  ot  four  children. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS:  four- 
year  member  of  the  Quiz  Bowl 
teem,  named  MVP  past  yter; 
rectoiant  ot  Ural  second  and 
third  place  meddle  In  tha 
TEAMS  engmeenng  grapnecs 
competition  lor  tha  past  throe 
yaara:  SAR  good  crtlaenehto 
award:  aecond  piaca  in  Mac- 
Murray  Coiirge  matn  compc<t- 
tlon  last  yaar;  nu.iwroua 
awarda  tor  music  corneal 
work. 

SPECIAL  INTERESTS:  Par- 
forme  with  PHS  awtrtd  enow: 
haa  been  in  numeroua  locat 
theater  productions;  eang  m  a 
trio  which  wen  three  eree  etkH 
ieete  teat  eummer;  tnfoye 
making  Chrlatmaa  gitte  fci  hla 
lathefa  woodworking  stop; 
woma  at  Her deo'e. 
FUTURE  PLANS:  Hae  been  ac- 
cepted in  tha  engineering  pro- 
gram at  Roee  Hoiman  met  mite 
of  Technology  m  Terre  Haute, 
aid.;  la  alee  considering  the 
angmeonng  program  at  Ween* 
wgton  untvereity  m  SL  Louie. 

There  aren  t  very  many  hie,h 
school  students  who  would 
come  to  school  an  hour  early 
each  dav.  just  to  add  another 
clou  to  an  aiready-tull  academic 
schedule. 

Bill  Dean  is  thai  student 

From  7:30S:20  a.m.  each 
momma.  BUI  studies  French  via 
the  schools  TI-fN  satellite  net- 
work. He  was  recently  named  a 
TMN  'Star  Scholar"  for  his 
strai|ht  A  work  tn  the  class. 

"1  ihoucht  it  would  be  inter- 
csune  to  icarn  anouier  lan- 
guage,' said  Bill*  who  nas  also 
studied  two  yean  of  Spanish. 

Us  a  saie  bet  BUI  wouidnt 
have  been  able  to  work  in 
Fecnch  ax  anv  other  ume  ot  the 
dav:  his  schedule  is  already  so 
full  thai  he  has  but  two  study 
hails  each  week. 

For  most  of  the  year.  Bill 
hasnt  minaed  the  early  cail  for 
French,  but  it's  been  hard  the 
last  couple  ot  weeks* '  he  admits. 

Since  the  end  of  January,  BUI 
has  been  rcnearsing  nightly  for 
his  role  as  Hero  in  the  Piusiield 
Theatre  Uuild  production  ot  'A 
Funny  Thine  Happened  On  The 
Way  To  The  Forum. '  Followma 
three  penorrn antes  last  week* 
end.  he  has  three  more  to  to  ihis 
Friday.  Saturday  and  Sunda) 

Looktni  back  on  his  life,  i  'II 
jokes  mat  he  s  been  in  Spanu>> 
Club  two  vears,  Nauonei  Homy 
Society  two  vears  and  Theatre 
Guild  forever. 

Ftxtvrr.  in  disease,  means 


Student 
Spotlight 


JILIEEORF.N 


Bill  savs  he  has  no  memory 
of  why  he  tried  out  for  mat 
show!  he  suspects  his  older  sis- 
ter Rachel  had  somcuunt  to  do 
wuh  m. 

And.  alihouek  he  was  re* 
quired  to  sins;  a  solo  in  front  of 
hundreds  of  ocome  m  me  PHS 
auditorium.  Uill  docs  not  recall 
bcmi  nervous  aoout  uve  pen  or- 
mance.  instead*  he  just  kept 
comma  back  ;or  more:  'Encore 
Ml."  "Ycuie  A  Good  Ma* 
Charlie  Brown,  Death  Takes  a 
Holiday,  Crease,*  'Bye  Bye 
Birdie"  and  now  Forum/ 

Thcvre  tun  to  do/  Bill  ob- 
served. 'If  I  make  a  tool  out  ot 
myself,  nobodv  will  care.  I  like 
runntni  lights  and  sound,  too/ 
he  added 

\  vxt-spoken,  easv*tomi 
t>  ne.  inerc  docsn  t  appear  mucn 
Uiat  Bill  Jotsnt  like, 

'  .nny  test*  u  l\e  dudied 


Bill  Oaan  weere  e  eeuny  lege 
for  hie  rota  ae  Hard  m  thie 
weeeend  e  PHtansM  Theatre 
Guild  musical  produetien.  Tha 
audlenee  may  laugh  -  but  ne'e 
:he  ona  wno  gate  to  klaa  tha 
h  aroma  l 


map  studies.  1  like  Trivial  Pur- 
suit -  and  I  wascb  Jeopardy .  * 
Bill  added  with  a  grtn. 

With  such  a  broad  range  of 
interests,  what  do  Bill's  Quia 
Bowl  teammates  count  on  him 
to  answer/ 


Tm  soon  test  tn  geography." 
Sit!  answered  immediately.  "As 
soon  «  they  say.  What's  the 
capital  of  ,  .  . .  I'm  ready.  My 
hands*  on  ttebuxaer." 

Perhaps  this  diversity  of  in- 
icrcsu  leaves  Bill  a  trifle  unsure 
of  what  his  future  career  choice 
will  be  He's  looking  at  schools 
which  offer  engineermg  pro. 
grams,  but  from  an  integrated 
approach- 
He  savs  his  dream  k>b  would 
be.  'somcthmt  where  I  don  t  sit 
ol!  dav.  sometmna  where  I  work 
with  m v  hands  some. ' 
Of  one  thtni  this  mulu* 


UhCMlti,  a 
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ri-IN  satellite  system  helps  rural  schools 


pportunities 
roughtina 
ngle  year 

Fhat  do  students  in  LaHarpe,  War 
}9  Augusta,  Dallas  City  and  In- 
try  have  In  common  with  students 
n  Flora  and  Christopher  or  a 
abtr  o(  others  located  around  the 
ItdStatest 

base  pioneering  youngsters  are 
Mg  more  than  300  Illinios 
leal*  faced  with  educational  op* 
Untitles  they  could  only  dream 
ut  ooe  year  ago.  They  are  cur* 

K enrolled  in  courses  offered  via 
te  over  .he  Western  Illinois 
vanity/Illinois  Scale  Board  if 
icatioo  (ISBE)  Satellite  Educa* 
i  Network,  a  live  interactive  one- 
f  video,  two  way  audio  satellite* 
istnitted  system  that  allows 
tents  to  talk  to  their  nationally- 
agnized  instructors  by  plume. 

Currently,  we  have  more  than  300 
dents  m  Illinois  benefiting  from 
tractive  satellite  instruction, 
rotimenb  will  likely  top  400  during 
i  spring  semester,"  said  Mike 
ftsoa,  director  of  the  W1U/ISBB 
tettta  Education  Network.  "By 
trefc,  we  expect  the  numoer  of  II* 
ola  downlink  sites  to  reach  too.  in- 
ding  the  25  which  have  purchased 
ikr  own  equipment  We  are  excited 
nut  the  enrollment  increases  V 
lesignud  to  give  rural  schools  a 
tteffective  means  of  providing 
idents  with  advanced  academic 
i  student  enrichment  courses,  the 
ittwide  system  was  instituted  in 
til  1MB  when  52  of  Illinois*  14 
wfthflk  sites  simutaneously  went 
•Uoe  for  the  first  broadcast  from 
V.  Course  offerings  through  the 
twork  include  advanced  math  and 
lenccs,  foreign  languages  :A  a 
H«  O  lers  whici.  typically 
ve^RJj^Wollmenlf  in  rural 


network  ena 


nts  in  rural 
mftteV  lural 


districts  with  small  student 
enrollments  to  provide  courses 
available  to  students  in  larger 
metropolitan  districts,*'  said  Dave 
Taylor,  dean  of  the  WIU  College  of 
Education,  'it  allows  schools 
hampered  by  scarce  academic 
resources  and  limited  staffs  to  ex- 
pand their  curriculum  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  their  students. " 

Though  technologically  different, 
the  instruction  is  similar  to  what 
students  have  come  to  expect  from 
classroom  experiences.  Not  unlike 
the  traditional  classroom,  a  satellite 
class  allows  students  to  Interact  with 
the  instructor  and  other  students, 
take  tests,  complete  homework 
assignments  and  work  at  the 
blackboard. 

Unlike  the  traditional  classroom 
however,  work  students  perform  at 
the  board  is  transmitted  on  a 
graphics  tablet  to  an  instructor  who 
may  be  2,000  miles  away  and  com* 
pieted  homework  is  mailed  to  the  In* 
structor  who  then  gives  the  student 
his  or  her  final  grade. 

''Although  critics  have  questioned 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system, 
preliminary  indications  we've  gotten 
from  students  thew  that  U  is  effec- 
tive. It  is  quality  education,  but  it's 
not  easy/*  Dickson  said  'it  is  not  for 
every  student,  but  for  those  who  are 
motivated  it  can  really  make  a  dif- 
ference in  their  educa  tion. 

The  efforts  of  a  great  many  people 
went  into  making  satellite  education 
a  reality  in  Illinois.  Western  Illinois 
University's  College  of  Education  in- 
itiated the  first  steps.  Realising  that 
you  have  to  learn  to  crawl  before  you 
can  walk,  WIU  staff  memoers 
carefully  studied  the  available  op- 
tions for  addressing  educational  in© 
quity  and  finally  settled  upon 
satellite-delivered  instruction 

Will ,  faced  with  a  budget  crunch  of 
its  own.  purchased  uplink  equipment 
through  the  reallocation  of  Universi- 
ty funds.  WIU  and  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Education  then  joined 


forces  to  secure  federal  funding  for 
the  project  under  the  U.S.  Depart* 
men!  of  Education's  "STAR  Schools 
Program."  A  $918,326  federal  grant 
allowed  WIU  and  the  ISBE  to  install 
52  downlink  sites  at  rural  schools  and 
Educational  Service  Centers  around 
the  state  during  the  1*849  school 
year.  Twenty-three  sites  were  added 
under  a  $526,710  federal  grant  for  the 
1989*90  academic  year. 
The  Illinois  General  Assembly  also 


helped  make  satellite  education  a 
reality.  Rep.  Hill  f ailey,  D-Macomb, 
introduced  a  bill  c  tanging  the  school 
code  to  allow  the  ISBE  to  offer  school 
credit  for  classes  taken  via  satellite. 
Edley.  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
Tl-IN  project,  ux>k  the  initiative  in 
proposing  Illinois  legislation  in  sup- 
port of  the  project 

Senate  Bill  ttl,  a  Board  of  Gover 
nors  of  State  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities appropriation  bill,  and  the 


Courtesy  Photo 


Jean  Noel  Rey,  right,  the  French  deputy  cultural  attache 
from  French  Cultural  Services  in  Chicago,  serves  as  host  of 
the  "Salut  La  France"  program  broadcast  via  the  Western 
Illinois  University-Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  Saleliite 
Education  Network.  "Salut  La  France"  is  a  student  enrich- 
ment program,  designed  as  a  supplement  to  classroom  in 
struction  in  French. Pictured  during  a  recent  broadcast,  the 
deputy  cultural  attache  spoke  with  Dr.  Richard  Altman,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  director  of  the  Pro- 
lf>ctfor  International  Communication  Services.  The  program 
Is  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  French  government,  Wl  U 


Madigan/Bock  surcharge  proposal 
brought  additional  funds,  1150,000 
and  $350,000  respectively,  to  the  pro- 
ject Sen.  Laura  Kent  Donahue,  R- 
Quincy,  sponsored  House  Bill  592  in 
the  Senate  which  proposed  grants  to 
school*  involved  la  the  project.  While 
the  funds  were  not  approved  In  Fiscal 
Year  1990,  a  similar  proposal  is  ex* 
pectH  to  be  introduced  in  Fiscal 
Year  1991. 

"The  TUN  System  through 
Western  and  ISBE  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  students  in  rural 
schools  to  take  advanced  courses 
they  would  not  otherwise  have 
available.'9  said  Rep.  Edley. 

"It  is  an  expansion  of  curriculum 
in  an  affordable  way."  said  Sen. 
Donahue.  "It  will  help  keep  the  rural 
districts  viable.*' 

More  than  100  school  districts  or 
Educational  Service  Cen'ers  sent  ap- 
plications for  the  federally-funded 
downlink  slots  Districts  funded  had 
high  concentrations  of  Chapter  1  or 
educationally  disadvantaged 
students. 

"Many  districts  which  did  not 
qualify  under  the  guidelines  for 
federal  funding  have  purchased 
downlink  equipment  and  Joined  the 
network,"  Dickson  notes.  "A  district 
can  join  the  network  for  approx- 
imately $9,000  Each  district  must 
also  pay  an  annual  maintenance  fee 
and  student  tuition  fees  each 
semester  V 

Among  the  first  districts  to  buy  into 
the  network  were  Flora  Community 
Unit  School  District  No.  35,  Buds 
Western  District  No.  300  at  Sheffield, 
Warsaw  Community  Unit  District 
No  S16,  the  Arlington  Heights  Educa- 
tional Cooperative,  Totuca  Com- 
munity Unit  District  No.  2,  Mid- 
county  Community  Unit  District  No. 
4,  Seneca  Community  Unit  district 
No  160,  the  Serena  school  district 
and  Bock  Island  School  District 
No.41. 

The  larger  the  network  (he  better 
the  programming,  Dickson  notes. 
Student  enrichment  programming 


Ui;;versily  includes  a  inatli/svM-iKc 
career  exploration  program  entitled 
"Career  Visions"  and  a  program 
focusing  on  French  culture  produced 
in  conjunction  with  the  French 
government  called  "Salute  France." 

In  addition  to  student  enrichment 
programs,  the  network  provide* 
more  than  400  hours  of  teacher  train- 
ing and  staff  in-service  programm- 
ing APPLES  Magazine,  for  exam 
pie.  is  a  monthly  program  featunng 
stateof-the-art  information  on  early 
childhood  programing  produced  at 
WIU  and  broadcast  via  the 
WIU/ISBE  satellite  network. 

"Many  school  districts  cannot  af 
ford  travel  and  substitute  teacher  ex- 
penses involved  in  providing  training 
opportunities  for  their  staffs  This  is 
one  way  for  teachers  to  stay  close  |o 
home  and  receive  expert  training/', 
said  Project  APPLES  Coordinator; 
Bonnie  Smith-Dickson. 

Students  and  teachers  are  mil  the 
only  ones  to  benefit  fropi  the  net- 
work, however.  Two  programs 
broadcast  from  WIU  in  December 
and  January  reached  cut  to  coin 
muiiities. 

In  December,  WIU  joined  elfoit* 
with  four  other  state  agencies  to  pie- 
sent  "Paying  for  College,"  a 
statewide  program  on  financial  aid 
which  focused  on  the  types  of  aid 
available  and  allowed  individuals  to 
call  in  specific  questions  they  h.id 
about  the  financial  aid  process. 

On  Jan.  27.  WIU  broadcast  the  li 
linois  Music  Educators  Association  s 
all-State  Conference  Final  Concerts, 
featuring  the  All-State  and  Allstate 
Honors  band,  choirs  and  orchestras 
live  from  the  Peoria  Civic  Center. 
Another  first  for  the  fledgling  net 
work,  it  gives  a  tiny  glimpse  of  the 
network  s  potential  usage,  Dickson 
notes. 

•This  is  the  start  of  a  new  decade 
of  educational  delivery.  It  brings  the  i 
world  in  partnership  with  Western 
and  we  art  geared  up  to  accept  the  ,  1 
challenge.       Programming ;  *■ 
possibilities  are  limitless,"  Dickson  ; 
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Satellite  TV  connects 
rural  classrooms  nationwide 


High  school  senior  Christine  Gordon  listens  attentively 
while  Mrs.  Riley,  her  psychology  teacher,  poses  a 
—  _  question  about  the  reliability  of  testing  methods. 
Christine  thinks  for  a  moment,  then  ventures  an  answer.  Mrs. 
Riley  encourages  her  to  elaborate.  A  typical  American  high 
school  scene,  right?  Hardly.  Christine  is  sittinc  in  a  classroom 
at  Ulini  Central  High  Scnool  in  Mason  City.  Besides  the  six 
juniors  and  seniors  in  the  room  with  her,  Christine's  class- 
mates include  students  from  as  far  away  as  Happy  Camp,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Riley  is  in  San  Antonio,  Texas;  she  is  also  on  television. 

The  Ulini  Central  High  School  students  are  participants  in  the 
Illinois  STAR  School  Program,  Illinois  first  statewide  satel- 
lite education  network*  The  program,  now  serving  about  300 
students  around  the  state,  went  on-line  last  April.  It  is  a  joint 
venture  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  (ISBE)  and 
Western  Illinois  University  in  Macomb.  The  project  in  Illinois 
is  pan  of  the  TMN  United  STAR  Network,  a  federal  grant  pro- 
gram which  required  that  partnerships  be  formed  between  local 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  private  business.  STAR  stands  for  Satellite  Trans- 
mitted Academic  Resources. 

The  STAR  Schools  Program  enables  students  and  faculty  to 
receive  courses  and  enrichment  programs  not  otherwise  avail- 
able to  them,  according  to  Richard  Haney,  assistant  superin- 
tendent for  rural  education  at  ISBE.  Courses  offered  via  satel- 
lite this  fall  included  advanced  math  and  science,  several  foreign 
languages  and  other  courses  that  would  attract  only  a  small 
number  of  students  in  one  school. 

The  live  classes  use  an  interactive  two-way  audio,  one-way 
video  satellite-transmitted  system,  which  allows  students  tr  *alk 
directly  with  teachers  by  phone.  Students  take  tests  and  do 
homework  assignments,  sending  them  to  the  teachers  by  nail. 
An  electronic  writing  tablet  that  comes  with  the  satellite  pack- 
age even  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  "step  up  to  the  black- 
board/ v  Whatever  the  student  writes  on  the  graphics  tablet  can 
be  transmitted  to  the  teacher,  who  can  show  other  students 
what  was  written.  Teachers  certified  in  other  subjects  are  present 
in  the  classroom  to  administer  tests  and  provide  support  to  the 
televised  teacher. 

Students  also  have  access  to  enrichment  programs.  Programs 
being  produced  by  WIU  in  their  studios  include  a  career  and 
guidance  program  focusing  on  math  and  science,  a  live  concert 


series  featuring  Illinois 
high  school  bands  and  a 
program  on  French  cul- 
ture filmed  on  location 
and  presented  entirely  in 
French. 


w 


1U  and 
ISBE's 
partners  in 
the  STAR  Schools  Pro- 
gram include  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 
California  State  Uni- 
venityatChico,  Missis- 
sippi State  University,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  TMN  Network  of  Texas,  Educational  Service 
Center  Region  20  in  San  Antonio  and  the  Texas  Education 
Agency.  Participating  schools  in  Illinois  have  access  to  sup- 
plemental courses  offered  by  each  of  these  institutions  as  well 
as  those  broadcast  by  WIU  and  the  TMN  Network  in  Texas 


Wottni  Miaou  Umwucy 


(a  private  corporation).  WIU  can  also  produce  programming 
that  is  Illinois-specific,  such  as  a  course  on  the  state's  history, 
if  schools  request ::.  "We  have  Illinois  money  producing  Il- 
linois programming  for  Illinois  schools."  says  Michael  Dick- 
son, executive  director  of  the  WIU-ISBE  Satellite  Education 
Network,  which  coordinates  the  STAR  Schools  Program  in 
Illinois. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  awarded  a  $918,326  grant 
for  the  1988-89  school  year  to  ISBE  and  WIU  to  establish  52 
satellite  receiving  sites  at  rural  schools  and  educational  service 
centers.  Second-year  federal  funding  of  $526,710  allowed  23 
additional  sites  in  Illinois  to  join  the  network  for  the  1989-90 
school  year.  Most  of  the  money  was  used  for  purchase  of  the 
saL  lite  equipment  installed  at  these  sites.  Last  October,  the 
Board  of  Governors  authorized  WIU  to  reallocate  $840,000 
from  its  existing  budget  over  a  five-year  period  to  cover  con- 
struction and  installation  of  its  satellite  uplink  facility. 

The  Illinois  General  Assembly  provided  additions!  help  last 
spring.  Besides  approving  H.B.  1227.  sponsored  by  Rep.  Bill 
Edley  (D-95.  Macomb),  to  change  the  school  code  to  allow  ISBE 
to  offer  credit  for  classes  taken  via  the  interactive  satellite  sys- 
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tem.  WIU  received  a  half  million  dollars  for  the  TMN  project 
($150,000  in  general  revenue  ruiids  via  S.B.  281  for  program- 
ming and  $350,000  via  the  Madigan/Rock  temporary  income 
tax  increase  for  updating  studio  and  broadcasting  equipment) 

^«Go^James  R'  ThomPsow  vet°«*  a  line  item  in  another  bill 
(H.B.  592)  that  would  have  provided  $216,000  in  grams  to  bring 
new  districts  into  the  network.  Edley,  who  plans  to  introduce 
a  similar  bill  this  year,  says,  "I  think  some  of  the  reticence  was 
due  to  those  waiting  to  see  how  well  the  svstem  works.' • 

The  original  52  sites  selected  for  the  grant  program  were 
chosen  from  more  than  100  applicants.  Those  52  qualified  as 
rural,  remote  school  districts  with  fewer  than  700  students.and 
a  relatively  high  concentration  of  Chapter  1  (educationally  dis- 
advantaged) students  from  low-income  families.  Federal  grants 
cover  only  one  year  for  qualifying  districts. 

Haney  says  TI-IN  offers  a  cost-effective  way  to  bring  ad- 
vanced courses  to  rural  high  school  students.  "Our  pnme  god 
is  to  offer  courses  that  we  could  not  provide  any  other  way. 
We  think  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  rural  schools  to 
be  competitive  with  their  larger  neighbors.' ' 


Another  important  question: 
Will  the  small  school 
districts  be  able  to  afford 
the  continuing  cost? 


Districts  that  did  not  meet  the  guidelines  for  federal  funding 
may  also  buy  into  the  network  by  purchasing  the  satellite  equip- 
ment and  paid  programming  themselves.  Currently,  nine  have 
done  so.  Haney  says. '  'Our  network  will  handle  as  many  schools 
as  would  like  to  belong.  The  more  schools  we  have,  the  better 
the  programming  we  can  give. ! '  School  districts  wanting  to  join 
the  network  can  spread  the  cost  over  a  seven-year  period  through 
a  loan  program  offered  by  the  Illinois  Development  Finance 
Authority. 

Dickson  and  Haney  both  acknowledge  that  the  program 
has  its  problems  and  its  critics.  The  two  biggest 
problems  have  involved  scheduling  and  the  academic 
preparation  of  some  of  the  students,  Dickson  says.  Since  class 
periods  do  not  start  and  end  at  the  same  times  around  the  state, 
schools  have  had  to  be  flexible.  Because  of  the  limited  cur- 
riculum in  a  lot  of  these  schools,  some  students,  for  instance, 
may  not  have  taken  the  math  courses  they  would  need  before 
taking  calculus. 

Some  cnucs  have  expressed  concern  that  the  system  would 
replace  local  teachers  with  television  sets,  but  Haney  denies  this. 
"There  is  not,  nor  will  there  ever  be,  a  teacher  replaced  by 
this  program."  he  says.  "These  are  courses  that  small  rural 
schools  cannot  offer  in  their  curriculum  because  of  the  number  of 
students  involved."  Others  have  feared  that  the  technolocy  in- 
volved would  prove  intimidating.  "Frankly,  we've  had  a  bigger 
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problem  with  the  adults  than  the  students, '  *  Dickson  lays. 1  'Their 
training  with  things  iike  Nintendo,  PAC-Man  and  computer 
games  lends  itself  to  this  son  of  thing.  Rather  than  being  in- 
timidated, we  find  that  the  students  are  really  turned  on  by  it. " 

The  program  had  to  overcome  traditional  competitiveness  in 
Illinois1  education  hierarchy.  "Western  Illinois  University  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  started  as  competitors."  Haney 
says, 1  'But  we  quickly  determined  that  the  best  chance  we  had 
to  put  together  a  comprehensive  program  was  to  unite  —  not 
only  Western  and  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  —  but 
with  other  partners  around  the  country."  The  STAR  School 
Program  also  competed  with  other  technologies,  acconttng  to 
Rep.  Edley.  Other  options  were  nvestigated,  inducting  a  fiber- 
optic cable  program  backed  by  the  Illinois  Fans  Bureau  and 
a  two-way  audio,  two-way  video  sytem,  but  the  TMN  system 
was  found  to  be  the  most  flexible  and  cost-effective,  he  says. 

Another  important  question:  Will  the  small  school  districts 
be  able  to  afford  the  continuing  cose?  After  the  federal  grants 
expire,  each  district's  com  will  include  an  annual  S3 ,650  fee, 
which  covers  the  maintenance  agreement  tor  the  f*xsqmtm+  tape 
back-up,  access  to  enrichment  courses  and  s&£x  development 
programs,  and  an  300  number  to  call  the  teachers  about  special 
problems*  An  additional  basic  programming  fee  of  roughly  $250 
per  participating  studenr  per  semester  is  asse&$4  as  tuition  and 
paid  by  the  district. 

In  Mason  City,  students  and  staf  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  program.  1  'The  one  negative  aspect  so  far  is  the  cost 
involved/9  high  school  principal  David  Russell  says. 11  But 
it's  a  trade-off.  It's  going  to  cost  you  soms  bucks,  but  we  are 
offering  five  courses  this  year  that  we  could  not  have  offered 
otherwise/9  In  the  fall,  24  of  the  high  school's  265  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  televised  courses,  and  25  ag*  signed  up 
for  spring.  These  courses  include  astronomy,  French,  ait  histo- 
ry and  appreciation,  psychology  and  marine  science. 

Amy  Hakman.  a  science  and  chemistry  teacher  who  serves 
as  facilitator  for  the  psychology  elzus  in  Mason  City,  likes  thr 
program.  •  •  If  a  student  is  absent  for  a  day  t  we  can  tape  the  class 
for  him.  And  the  teachers  are  very  charismatic.  They  present 
their  material  well/'  Man  Trabue,  a  junior  taking  the  psy- 
chology course,  says  the  class  has  captured  his  interest  so  much 
that  he  plans  to  pursue  psychology  in  college.  14 At  first  it  (the 
call-in  function)  was  weird.  Nobody  wanted  to  ask  any 
questions/*  he  says.  "But  now,  we  use  it  all  the  time." 

"We  are  very  encouraged,"  Haney  says.  "The  program  in 
much  farther  along  than  we  expected  it  to  be  at  this  time.  Out 
of  our  75  sites,  we  may  have  one  or  two  that  we  will  want  to 
move  at  the  end  of  the  year  because  of  [underjutilization.  Two 
out  of  75  is  outstanding." 

Not  simply  for  students,  the  interactive  television  offers  teach- 
er training.  The  Illinois  teachers  interact  live  with  nationally 
known  consultants  and  other  teachers  in  about  30  states.  Dick- 
son says,  "We've  h*d  very  heavy  use  of  teacher  inservice  train- 
ing ...  .  used  extensively  for  staff  development  in  the  areas 
of  math,  science  and  foreign  languages.  I  think  the  biggest  thing 
the  teachers  like  about  the  system  is  that  it  provides  them  with 
educational  opportunities  themselves.  "□ 

Debs  Sue  Edmund  is  m  Springfield  freelance  writer  and  editor. 
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Report  from  the  House 

By  State  Representative  David  Phelps 
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New  Possibilities  for  Illinois  Education 


With  the  advent  of  the  new  TMN 
satellite  educational  network, 
smaller  Illinois  schools  \  ill  be  able 
to  greatly  improve  educational 
opportunities.  Satellite  technology 
has  enabled  the  Staw  of  Illinois  to 
ensure  more  uniform  education  by 
"beaming1  courses  ail  over  ths 
state.  I  am  currently  sponsoring 
legislation  which  will  fund  this 
project  because  it  is  an  effective 
way  to  help  children  in  smaller 
school  districts  compete  with  chil* 
drcn  m  larger  ones. 

This  program  is  modeled  after  the 
federal  STAR  Schools  program 
which  assists  districts  in  purchasing 
equipment  and  programming  neces- 
sary for  participation  in  the  interact 
live  satellite  education  network. 
The  federal  network,  centered  at 
Western  Illinois  University,  is 
scheduled  to  be  fully  operational 
this  month.  It  will  transmit  live 
instructional  programs  to  schools 
and  educational  centers  throughout 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

This  is  not  just  T.  V.  Through 
this  system  students  can  interact 
with  the  teacher,  who  will  be  at 


Western  Illinois  University.  A 
student  in  Eldorado  High  School  (or 
any  other  participating  schoo!)  can 
ask  question  turn  in  homework 
assignments  and  respond  to  ques- 
tions —  all  through  the  satellite 
link.  We  plan  to  expand  the  list  of 
schools  with  access  to  this  program 
as  more  money  becomes  available. 

There  will  be  a  teacher  in  the 
room  with  the  students  at  all  times 
—  this  is  required  y  law  —  the 
difference  is  the  teacher  will  not 
have  to  be  certified  in  the  advanced 
subject  material.  In  addition,  stu- 
dents will  be  getting  education  not 
otherwise  possible  in  many  rural 
schools.  Students  anywhere  in 
southern  Illinois  will  get  classes  in 
advanced  math  s  d  sciences,  and 
foreign  languages  just  as  easily  as 
if  they  lived  in  suburban  Chicago. 

Some  taxpayers  may  fear  the  cost 
of  this  program.  But  they  can  rest 
assured  this  program  will  actually 
reduce  the  cost  of  a  tetter  education. 
In  the  fall  of  1993,  the  college 
entrance  requirements  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  will  became  significantly 


more  difficult  This  means  the 
educational  standards  will  increase 
dramatically,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
meeting  those  standards.  Adding  a 
teacher  to  a  school's  payroll  may 
break  the  school  board  s  budget 
Demand  for  teachers  certified  in 
foreign  languages  and  advanced 
math  and  sciences  is  expected  to 
greatly  exceed  supply.  The  result 
could  be  disastrous  for  downstate 
schools. 

Federal  funding,  almost  $1  mil- 
lion, will  be  used  to  provide  down- 
link equipment  to  52  school  dis- 
tricts and  educational  service  centers 
throughout  the  state  this  year, 
while  new  funding  will  be  provided 
next  year  for  25  additional  sites. 
Equipment  required  for  this  program 
consists  of  a  television  viewer,  a 
satellite  dish,  and  integrated  equip- 
ment which  pern,  is  students  to 
interact  with  the  instructor  through 
verbal  and  written  communication. 
Expansion  of  this  program  to  all 
Illinois  school  districts  will  take 
time,  but  will  cut  the  cost  of 
education,  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  it 
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Calhoun  High  School  has  re- 
ceived  the  satellite  dish  and  cable 
for  the  school's  link-up  to  an 
instructional  satellite  TV  network. 

The  program  wiJI  enable  stu- 
dents to  take  advanced  courses  in 
math  and  science  and  a  wide 
variety  of  foreign  languages. 
These  classes  will  begin  in  the 
fall. 

Students  and  teachers  can  use 
a  special  cordless  phone  to  ask 
questions  of  the  TV  teacher  who 
may  be  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Course  material  and  tests  can  also 
be  sent  by  satellite  to  a  printer  it 
each  school. 


Principal  erry  Strauch  expects 
the  TV  monitor,  video  cassette 
recorder  and  phone  hook-up  to  be 
delivered  in  the  next  week  or  so. 

The  classes  offered  in  the  in- 
structional TV  program  will  be 
supplements!  courses  and  will 
help  provide  the  minimum  course 
requirements  that  wi!|  be  re- 
quired in  1993  for  entrance  into 
public  universities. 

Certified  teachers  will  have  to 
be  present  in  the  classroom  dur- 
ing the  long-distaace  teaching. 
ITIe  in-serice  instruction  for  the 
teachers  over  the  satellite  net- 


work is  expected  to  begin  in 
April, 

Calhoun  High  School  was  one 
of  52  schools  in  the  state  to 
qualify  for  this  program.  A  fed- 
eral grant  enabled  the  State 
Board  and  Western  Illinois  Uni- 
versity to  bring  the  satellite  TV 
hook  to  rural  school  districts  in 
Illinois. 

Districts  had  to  have  at  lust  1 7 
percent  economically  disadvan- 
taged (Title  1)  students  and  to  be 
relatively  small  and  be  remote 
from  urban  areas,  to  qualify  for 
the  program. 


By  RAY  LONG 
and  MIKE  BAILEY 

of  th«  JotmtalSlai 

Si'HINCi FIELD  -  Need,,  a 
physics  or  cal,<iius  teacher  out  can't 
find  one  wfc.  wih  work  at  your  small, 
Isolated  scliool  district  in  the  corn- 
fields of  wrsl  central  Illinois? 

Well,  now  you  can  just  "beam" 
one  down  from  anywhere  In  the 
t'nitrd  Stale:  thanks  to  a  $920,000 
federal  grant  that  will  be  used  W 
hilng  advanced  ma'.h,  science  and 
language  clastta  via  satellite  to  eco- 
nomically and  geographically  disad 
vantaged  rural  set  ools  In  Illinois. 

No,  it  s  not  •  Star  TrelLM  It  is  the 
Tl  IN  United  star  Network,  a  San 
Antonio,  Tenasbased,  Instate  coop^ 
^raU  'e  that  will  bring  nstwctional 
programming,  or  ''distance  learn- 
ing," to  M  Illinois  school  districts/  IS 
of  them  in  central  Illinois,  by  way  of 
a  satellite  dish  and  a  television  set: 

At  a  press  conference  In  Spring- 
field  Tuesday,  stale  school  officials 
announced  Illinois'  $920,000  share  of 

the  $51  million  TMN  received  re- 
cently from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
I  Juration's  "Star  Schools"  program. 
Illinois  will  become  only  the  secoitd 
stale  to  offer  the  educational  net- 
work on  a  statewide  b"c" . 

The  money  will  je  funneled 
through  Western  Illinois  University, 
vhich  will  pick  up,  produce  and 
transmit  the  hie  broadcasts  from 
throughout  the  Untied  Stales  to  the 
participating  schools.  The  broadcasts 
will  allow  students  to  see,  hear  and 
talk  with  their  instructors  via  two* 
way  audio;  an  electronic  writing  tab- 
let also  will  aid  in  student  teacher  in- 
teraction. 

"Kvery  schoo. child  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  deserves  he  best  education 
we  can  provi'V,"  Cuv.  James  R. 
Thompson  said  in  announcing  the 
piogrnin  Tuesday.  "Unfortunately, 
I  line  aie  some  rural  communities 
that  do  not  have  the  equipment,  li- 
tiiHH'iiig  nor  expertise  to  provide  full 

'g'  t)nal  o|>jior1  unities 
EI\ICS  is  the  kind  ol  trutovative 


with  satellite  link 


"This  is  the  kind  of  innovative  technology  that 
is  necessary  to  preserve  a  small  school 
experience,  yet  provide  a  broad  educational 
opportunity/1 

Gov.  James  R.  Thompson 


technology  that  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve a  small  school  experience/yfet 
provide  a  broad  educational  opportu- 
nity." 

Central  and  western  Illinois 
school  districts  that  will  link  them- 
selves up  with  TI  IN  include,  the 
Pekin  Area  Vocational  Career  Cen* 
ter,  the  San  Jos^Easton  Mason  City 
consolidated  sc  )o|  district,  industry 
District  165,  Avon  Unit  District  171, 
Astoria  Unit  District  I,  Havana  Unit 
District  126,  Yorkwood  District  2&r 
WUIiamsfieW  District  210,  LaSalf^ 
Peru  Ar  ea  Vocational  Career  Center! 
Monmouth  District  38,  ManltfrFtm 

man,  Oneida,  and  Rath  Ralyki. 

To  qualify,  the  schrols  had  to  to 
'  educationally  undeserved,  remote, 
rural, "  with  less  than  700  students  at 
the  liigh  school  level.  At  least  17  per- 
cent of  students  had  to  qualify  for 
Chapter  I  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged students. 

The  only  cost  to  the  participating 
school*  Is  for  installing  telephone 
lines  lor  two  way  communication. 

Superintendents  at  those  schools 
were  generally  enthusiastic  about 
their  inclusion  in  the  satellite  net* 
working  program  Tuesday,  but  they 
didn't  exactly  view  it  as  a  miracle 


worker  mat  will  keep  consolidation 
advocates  at  bay  or  propel  their  stu- 
dents on  to  college. 

"I  really  hope  that  the  machine  Is 
not  smarter  than  the  people  it  has 
come  to  serve/1  said  Industry  Super- 
intendent Chuck  Waggoner.  "I  think 
it's  Just  going  to  augment  our  pro- 
gram. I  don't  think  it's  going  to  be  a 
savior  for  rural  schools." 

Industry's  experience  is  pretty 
typical  for  a  small  school. 

Su  years  ago,  when  administra- 
tors were  searching  for  a  high  school 
science  teacher,  Waggoner  received 
just  two  applications.  Physics  and 
calculus  has  to  be  alternated  every 
year.  There  is  no  program  for  gifted 
students.  The  school  offers  only  one 
foreign  language. 

The  TMN  program  will  change 
aU  that. 

For  Mason  City  High  School  P*ia- 
cipal  David  Russell,  whose  district  Is 
consolidating  with  Kaston  and  San 
Jose  next  fall,  the  satellite  network 
could  mean  opening  a  door  to  col- 
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leges  and  careers  that  have  previ- 
ously been  denied  some  students. 

It  will  mean  a  second  and  prob- 
ably third  foreign  language  can  Ml 
taught,  that  probability,  statistics 
and  calculus  classes  can  become  part 
of  the  math  curriculum,  and.  that 
electives  such  as  marine  science  and 
astronomy  can  be  offered  to  students 
who  could  only  daydream  about 
ihem  before. 

For  both  school  districts,  turning 
on  the  TV  set  In  the  classroom  also 
will  provide  important  teacher  in- 
service  programs  for  self  Improve-' 
menl,  one  of  the  elements  of  satellite 
networking  (hat  stale  Superintendent 
Ted  Sanders  is  most  excited  about 

Thanks  to  TMN,  the  worlds  o( 
area  students  will  be  expanded  to  Inj 
elude  live  Instruction  from  Will,  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaktt? 
sa,  California  Stale  University,  Mt$ 
sissippi  Stale  University  and  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Publid 
Instruction  in  Raleigh. 
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BCHS  among 
satellite  schools 


By  Dave  Schmtd 

A  new  satellite  television 
receiver  can  be  seen  by  people 
driving  past  Benton  Con- 
solidated High  School,  511  East 
Main  St. 

It  is  the  most  visible  sign  of  the 
TMN  United  Star  Network,  a 
TJfogram  of  televised  instruction 
begun  this  fall  at  the  high  school. 

T*  program  is  funded  by  a 
IIo.ikc  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Depa/tiueti$  c>  Education.  The 
funding  was  awarded  because  of 
the  high  percentage  of  students 
attending  the  high  school  who 

Siualify  for  Chapter  1,  a  program 
or  students  from  low-income 
families. 

BCHS  was  one  of  23  new  sites 
in  Illinois  chosen  for  the  total 
$526,710  grant,  which  is  now  in  its 
second  year. 

Media  Supervisor  Leon  Jour- 
dan  directs  the  program  from 
the  school's  library.  He  said 
students  may  still  enroll  in  this 
year's  course  offerings,  which 
include  a  number  of  science  and 
mathematics  courses,  as  wel*  as 
some  foreign  languages  —  such 
as  Japanese  —  which  the  high 
school  does  not  teach. 

The  Japanese  course  has 
already  drawn  the  interest  of  a 
*  jer  of  students 
fclyCinlsh  teacher  Pat  Story  said 
uauwfelevised  classes  would  be  • 


*  PMobyOmSdimid 

Leon  Jourdan,  media  supervisor  at  Benton  Consolidated  High  School,  views  one  of  the  programs  offered  by 
the  TMN  United  Star  Network,  an  educational  station  broadcast  via  satellite  to  schools  around  the  country. 
Jourdan  holds  one  of  the  cellular  telephones  used  to  converse  with  course  instructors  for  the  station.  The  high 
school  recently  received  a  $10,000  federal  grant  to  install  the  system. 


"really  good  supplement"  to  the 
classes  she  teaches  at  the  school. 

The  classes  are  interactive  — 
allowing  students  and  teachers 
to  talk  with  each  other  through  a 
"talkback"  telephone. 

Students  enrolled  in  courses 
taken  for  credit  must  do 
homework  and  take  exams  just 
like  every  other  course  taught  at 
the  school.  A  certified  teacher 
must  be  on  hand  to  monitor 
every  televised  class  session. 
In  addition,  many  courses 


as  well  as  adult  enrichment  and 
teacher  in-service  classes  — 
may  be  taken  without  school 
credit. 

Superintendent  John  O'Deli 
said  that  as  many  as  200  students 
may  enroll  in  one  of  the  televised 
classes,  which  are  broadcast  to 
subscribing  institutions  across 
the  nation. 

Jourdan  admits  that  the 
televised  classes  occasionally 
are  taught  at  times  which  con- 
flict with  the  high  school's 


schedule.  But  he  said  part  of  the 
system  is  a  videocassette 
recorder  so  that  courses  may  be 
copied  for  viewing  later. 

School  officials  met  Tuesday  to 
discuss  ways  to  inform  students 
and  the  general  public  ubout  the 
new  system.  They  said  they  hope 
more  people  will  use  the  system 
once  they  become  familiar  with 
it. 

"It's  still  a  matter  of  getting 
organised,"  Jourdan  said. 
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TMN  rates  explained 


Dear  Jack, 

I  am  writing  in  reference  tc  the 
Tuesday,  June  12,  1990,  article  re- 
garding the  satellite  TV  program  at 
Flora  High  School.  First  of  all,  there 
was  included  some  misinformation 
that  needs  to  be  corrected. 

TI-IR  the  educational  network 
with  whom  Flora  School  District  is 
affiliated  for  satellite  programming, 
did  not  raise  prices  for  the  1990-91 
school  year.  They  did,  in  fact,  lower 
their  rates.  For  example,  last  year's 
subscription  fee,  which  includes 
equipment  warranty,  toll-free  techni- 
cal assistance  from  engineers,  equip- 
ment lease  and  maintenance,  insur- 
ance, upgrades,  free  videotape 
backup,  800  direct  access  telephone/ 
on  the  air  talkback  capabilities, 
administrative  support,  facilitator 
training,  and  off-air  tutoring  was 
$5,950.  The  1990-91  fee  will  be 
S3600.  Last  year'  sstaff  development 
(instructional  programs  for  adults) 
fee  was  $2400,  but  next  year  s  fee 
will  be  $1000.  Last  year  there  also 
was  a  first-time  user  equipment  lease 
fee  of  $3250.  This  year  this  fee  is  not 
assessed.  The  tuition  fees  of  $290  per 
semester  per  student  remained  the 
same.  This  averages  out  to  approxi- 
mately $3.25  per  lesson. 

In  fairness  to  the  TI-IN  network, 
it's  important  to  remember  that,  last 
year,  TI-IN  did  not  charge  Flora 
School  District  any  tuition  fees  for 
the  nine  students  in  Japanese  I  (value 
$5220).  Although  we  did  not  qualify 
for  the  grant,  wc  were  treated  as 
though  we  were  a  grant  participant. 
The  network  also  refunded  the  $2400 
which  the  district  paid  for  the  staff 
devclopiricntproginms.  They  voided 
the  standard  $550  equipment  deliv- 
ery and  set-up  far.  This  is  a  total  of 
$8210  the  district  did  not  have  to  pay. 
In  addition,  TI-IN,  with  Western  Illi- 
nois University,  provided  two  tuition 


riholarships  (value  $530),  one  for  an 
Advanced  Placement  Government 
class  and  the  other  for  a  French  II 
class.  Flora  School  District  was  fea- 
tured as  an  exemplary  program  in 
their  national  newsletter,  which  is 
mailed  to  participating  school  dis- 
tricts in  28  states.  Ron  Davies,  TI- 
IN's  Utilization  Specialist,  has 
worked  coooperauvely  with  the  dis- 
trict to  be  sure  we  have  program 
guides  for  local  industries  and  to  be 
on  hand  for  training,  recognition 
banquets,  or  whatever  else  we  have 
required. 

About  this  time  last  year,  17  gener- 
ous benefactors  (8  couples  and  one 
individual),  and  the  Flora  Industrial 
Commission,  donated  the  funds, 
through  the  Flora  Academic  Founda- 
tion, to  make  satellite  education  a 
reality  in  Flora.  Their  donations  paid 
for  the  equipment,  the  phone  installa- 
tion, the  subscription  fee  and  first- 
time  user  equipment  lease,  a  second 
hookup  to  free  the  research  room  for 
other  student's  use,  and  the  staff 
development  fee,;  which  was  re- 
funded. The  school  district  paid  the 
monthly  phone  changes.  The  students 
each  paid  $20  toward  the  cost  of  their 
textbooks.  The  facilitators.  Dale 
Wagner  and  Nancy  Clark,  volun- 
teered part  of  their  school  day  to 
oversee  the  three  classes.  Mrs*Yoko 
Yamada,  a  Flora  resident  who  is 
Japanese,  volunteered  her  time  every 
day  to  assist  our  students  and  their 
facilitator  to  write  and  speak  her  lan- 
guage and  to  understand  her.culturc. 
P  Japanese  Gub  was  volufitarily 
begun. 

Because  the  program  was  so  suc- 
cessful, 16  students  now  want  to  take 
Japanese  I  and  8  of  the  original  9 
want  to  continue  with  Japanese  II. 
One  of  these  8  is  Kern  King,  who  has 
the  top-ranking  grade  point  average 
nationally  in  last  year's  course.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  AP  Government 
student,  Danny  Brown,  was  ranked 


third  in  the  nation.  When  aU  the  tui- 
tion costs  are  added  up,  the  total 
amount  is  expensive,  especially  when 
compared  to  last  year's  costs,  $8740 
of  which  wereprovidedby  the  TI-IN 
Network. 

The  Flora  Board  of  Education  has 
postponed  their  decision  regarding 
long  distance  learning  for  a  month 
during  which  grant  funds  and  coop- 
erative partnenhiptwill  be  requested 
from  several  sources.  I  hope  that 
adequate  funds  can  be  found  to  con- 
tinue this  worthwhile  innovative 
program  that  makes  the  Flora  School 
District  unique  and  a  step  ahead  of 
other  communities.  It  is  especially 
important  to  provide  the  second  year 
of  Japanese  for  the  8  students  re- 
questing it  so  that  the  two  year  for- 
eign language  requirement  can  be 
met  lapplaud  theFloraSchool  Board, 
the  Flora  Academic  Foundation,  and 
the  benefactors  for  their  vision  in 
opening  Flora  School  District  to  the 
world. 

Sincerely, 
Linda  Brisscnden 
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Personnel  changes 
keep  Unit  3  busy  with 
school  days  near 
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By  STEPHANIE  WISE 
Features  Ed  tor 


The  Harraburg  Una  3  School 
Board/met  in  regular  mm  last 
mghi  k>  maku  iwnl  peieonnel 


Teachers  from  whJub  ihe  dutnet 
that  will  hive  m«  ocmuone  ihis 
year  include:  Mtnn  Kanm,  from 
Itinerant  tandanmrsen u>  Chapter  i 
Kindergarten  •*  Wea  Side  School; 
and  Praia  Thomas,  from  teachers 
aide  at  West  Side  to  6m  gnde 
u»dier  at  East  Side  School 

Pomona  alio  beuig  filled  in- 
clude: Kay  ttaege,  special  educa- 
uon  at  West  Side;  Thomas  Kavet- 
maa,  special  aducam  at  Maian 
Junior  High:  Nancy  Ammo*,  half 
time  kindergarten  at  Weal  Side; 
Ronds  Ego.  At  Risk  Program  at 
West  Side;  and  Beth  Simpson.  spe- 
cial education  etna  at  Wen  Side. 

At  (hu  tune,  the  board  loot  no 
•coon  m  oiling  a  teacher  a  aide 
position  at  Milan  Junior  High. 

The  board  also  amgned  auto 
shop  duuca  lo  Ray  Neese,  ag  voca- 
tional teacher  at  the  high  school. 
Coaching  asagnaenta  were  also 
made  won  tour  positions  yet  un- 
filled. 

Rengnatmes  were  accepted  from 
Beverly  Jamea,  At  Risk  program: 
Jeff  Roper,  freshman  football  and 
baaketbnU  .coach;  .and  Greg 

la  other  buainess,  ihe  board: 
•had  a  diacusawn  oa  the  upcom- 
ing budget  After  going  over  some 
of  the  initial  totals,  Supenasrndeat 
Rudolph  Tinder  erased  that  (he 
board  remcBBOer  that  salary  and 
benefit  mcnaaee  stent  m  the 
budget  and  would  have  w  be  added 
Later. 

Tinder  did  note  that  ihu  was  the 
first  tunc  w  15  years  that  theru  are 
no  outstanding  octets  on  the 
budget  even  though  me  aicwnam 
aren't  on  it  A  cUscnsssou  of  what  it 
would  take  to  get  off  the  Stain's 
Financial  Watch  Lut  was  also  dis* 
cussed 

•Adopted  handbooks  tor  East  and 

West  Side  schools  and  the  high 


school  The  junior  high  handbook 
wiU  be  ready  before  the  next  board 
minting 

•adopted  athletic  pouctes  for  the 
high  school  Tinder  felt  ihatJmih 
the  poucme  sed  the  handbooks 
were  wportantsnd  should  be  adop- 
ted each  year  to  keep  members 
familiar  with  those  policies  and  » 
keep  them  updated. 

♦heard  Tinder  inquest  considera- 
tion of  extending  summer  noun 
into  the  school  year.  Some  person* 
net  »  the  unst  office  would  like  to 
come  in  work  at  730  e-m.  and 
lenvn  at  3:45  p.m.  Tinder  noted  mat 
it  would  heas  eschars  gas  mm  and 
other  dungs  from  the  c4  ice.  before 
ciaxaaa.  The  board  approved  the 
" "    "  [eveaaonn. 


contract.  Several  calls  have  come  m 
from  van*  hauler*  about  bidding 
for  the  job.  Tinder  was  directed  by 
ihn  board  10  come  up  with  e  set  of 
specification*  and  present  them  at 
the  naxt  mcetaig. 

-gave  Tinder  approval  to  mnkn 
an  offer  on  atoms  Soumwun  Acres 
for  the  BuuVlieg  Trades  house  so  be 
built. 

•reproved  the  bid  to  Bunny 
Brand  Bakery,  Anna  for  ant  over 

$6,200,  for  iht  1990*91  jchooi 
yegg) 

approved  renewal  of  the  TTIN 
Network  far  199ML  Tnts  ta  the 
fljuallMS  .nawerk  i 


•approved  im  ft 
siittun  teachers  pay, 
quima  that 


ream  in  sub- 
Sum  law  re- 
irnchers  pay 
fund 

now.  The  board  wUI  peck  up  that 
eight  omit  may  have  so  pay  from 
the*  atinrsas  and  suM  pay  jnb- 
»uansS45am.T. 

-formally  agreed  t)  give  Tkoder 
the  go  ahead  to  have  Unit  3  tunned 
in  a  lawsu*  wen  close  lo  40  other 
school  dissncts  oa  funding  of 


•took  a  posamn  to  orns  tin  state 
to  go  ahead  wuh  n  proposal  on  four 
laneeforOLn. 

The  Unit  3  Board  will  meet  m 
regular  season  on  Tuesday.  Sept 
11  at  7  pm  at  uk  Utut  3  offices. 
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TMN  U  ited  Star 
Network 


Twenty-eight  Illinois  high 
school  students  have  btsn 
named  recipients  of  TMN 
United  Star  NetworK-llhnois 
Star  School  scholarships  lor 
Fall  1990. 

"The  Star  Scholars  Pro- 
gram, which  was  initialed  in 
Spring  1990,  is  an  attempt  to 
remove  a  small  portion  of  the 
fiscal  barrier  between 
students  and  opportunity, 
said  Mike  Dickson,  director  of 
the  TMN  United  Star 
Network-Illinois  project 
headquartered  in  the  College 
of  Education  at  Western  Il- 
linois University.  "We  are 
again  pleased  to  be  able  to 
recognize  outstanding 
students  from  Illinois  school 
districts.  They  are  exemplary 
students  who  represent  their 
respective  shcools  well."  said 
Dirsuon. 

Scholarship  recipients  are 
among  approximately  400  Il- 
linois high  school  students  at 
more  than  too  downlink  sites 
taking  courses  via  the 
WIU/IIIiimns  Slate  Board  of 
Education  (ISBE)  Satellite 
Educational  Network.  Design- 
ed to  give  rural  schools  a  cut. 
effective  means  of  providing 
students  with  advanced 
academic  and  student  enrich* 
mem  courses,  the  statewide 
system  was  instituted  in  April 
1961.  Courses  offered  through 
the  network  include  advanced 
math  and  sciences,  foreign 
languages  and  a  variety  of 
other  subjects  which  tyr  .cally 
have  lower  enrollments. 

Recipients.  b>  cuiiuiiuiniv 
unit  school  district  or  Educa- 
tional Service  Center  iESC>. 
include: 

Dallas  City  CUSD  &S6:  Can- 
di  Rockel.  Japanese  1. 

La  HarpeCUSD  335:  Robin 
Farquhar.  psychology. 

Kosevtlle  CUSD  200:  Amy 
Gerald.  German  II. 

Sciola  Northwest  CUSD  173: 
Krista  Hansen.  German  I. 
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Chalkboard  Column 


Rom  tfw  Regional  Superintendent's  Office 


Long     Distance     Learning    because  of  low  demand,  limited    funding.  Schools  can  expect  to 
The  Star  Schools  Program,  a    resources  or  lack  of  qualified    receive  information  or  apply  for 

U.  S.  Department  of  Education    staff.    Teacher    in-servic    this  exciting  progress  in  the 

initiative,  is  coming  to  Illinois,    programs  are  also  an  area  of    near  future.  Egyptian  ESC  will 

The  program  is  designed  to    delivery  through  this  medium.      be  in  support  of  area  schools  as 

expand     educational     op-       Illinois  will  receive  a  total  of    they  seek  to  tap  this  new  in- 

portunities  to  elementary  and    52  downlinks  in  the  first  yet  r  of    structional  delivery  system. 

secondary  students  in  isolated, 

rural  school  districts  through 

the  use  of  high  technology  in- 
cluding satellite  receivers,  talk- 
back    units  and  interactive 

graphics  tablets. 
In  the  Spring  of  1988,  the 

United  States  Department  of 

Education  issued  a  directive 

calling  for  proposals  to  deliver 

direct  strudent  instruction  to 

elementary  and  secondary 

students  in  remote  and  rural 

schools  across  the  United  States, 

Western    Illinois  University 

(WIU),  in  cooperation  with  the 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 

(ISBE)  submitted  a  proposal  to 

provide  the  students  of  Illinois 

equal    access    to  quality 

education  regardless  of  location. 

WIU  and  ISBE  formed  a  part- 
nership with  the  TUR,  United 

Star  Network  as  a  way  to  ad- 
dress this  initiative.  TI-IN  is  a 

Texas-based  project  which 

currently  provides  innovative 

cost-effective    instruction  to 

students  residing  in  remote 

areas     through  satellite 

technology. 
The    proposal    calls  for 

demonstration  sties  to  be 

established  across  Illinois  where 

receive  sites  or  downlinks  will 

be  placed  in  school  districts  and 

Educational  Service  Centers. 

These  locations  will  serve  to 

demonstraate  the  technology 

through    delivering  math, 

science,  and  foreign  language 

classes-especially  courses  such 

as  calculus,  physics,  or  par- 
ticular languages  that  have  been 

unavailable  to  some  students  J  J  J  .J 
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Golitko  Win  Scholarship 
In  Star  Scholars  Program 


Thirty**!*  Olinoj high school  USEE)  Satellite  Bducauonai 

studeata  havt  been  named  Network  Deaignod  to  give  rural 

rectpiania  of  THN  United  Star  schools  a  oaot*  foctnre  meane  ot 

Netwert"lllinoiIaMStar  School  providing  student*  Willi  ad- 

scholarahlpa  tor  epnag  im  vaaood  academe  and  atudsnf 

"The  Star  Schoiara  program  is  enrichment     courses,  the 

an  attempt  to  remove  a  small  statewide  system  waa  instituted 

portion,  of  the  (fecal  bamar  in  April  1W  what  tt  of  UUnoia1 

batman  etudeata  and .  op*  dowattafc  titoa  simnlranenly 

ponoafty",  said  Mike  Didtoaa.  wm'on^ln  lor  the.  first 

(tractor  at  Tim  United  Stat  laaaii^  hiw  OTTT  Vwrnnu 

mttworrHlUaelr  :crofrct  artel  nmmgn  flfe  networir 

headquarter*!    at   Wester*  include  advaacod  math  and 

niiaoto  Univantfy.  "More  im-  edoaoae.  foreign  languagoe  and  a 

poriaatty,  it  is  our  attempt  to  variety  ot  othara  which  typioaily 

rteopaaotbecommtimantof  not  have  lower  enroUmante.  and 

just  the  atadaat  or  Star  Scholar*  funding  difficulties  in  rural 

butttoeechooiaaa  whole.  Wlthoal  acfraol  curoculuma,  acconfcag  to 

tha  offer*  and  cooporattoo  of  Dickson.  * 

school  administrators,  school  "Wo  ara  ploaaad  to  bo  abto  to 

boards,  teacher*,  facilitators,  lecogmao  ouiataadlag  students 

yhdaace  cotraotors  and  parents,  from  UUnoia  school  districts, 

student  participation  would  ba  They  are  exnpiary  students 

impossible",  who  reproeom  their  respective 

Tha  recipients  ara  amoag  schools  wellM.  said  Dickacn. 

approximately  400  UUnoia  high  A  scholarship  recipient  Irom 

schoola  at  91  downhnk  aitoa  this  area  ta  Charlie  Golitko. 

taking  counaa  via  the  W1U*  elementary  analysts,  from  Witt 

Illinois  Stat*  Board  of  Education  Unit  District  No.  60. 
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NETWORK.  TI-IN  UNITED  STAR  NETWORK; 

THE  AWARD  TO  STAR  SCHOOLS  RECIPIENT  SITES 

WHAT  IS  TI-IN  UNITED  STAR  NETWORK? 

TI-IN  United  Star  Network  is  a  newly  formed,  multi-state  partnership  between  public  education 
institutions,  state  agencies  and  private  enterprise.  The  eight  partners  include:  The  University  of  Alabama  at 
Tuscaloosa,  California  State  University  at  Chico,  Western  Illinois  Univeisity  at  Macomb,  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Education,  Mississippi  State  University  at  Starkville,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Raleigh,  Texas  Education  Agency,  Region  20  Education  Service  Center  in  San  Antonio,  and  TI-IN  Network, 
Inc.  TI-IN  Network,  Inc.,  is  the  partner  experienced  in  delivering  programming  and  installing  state-of-the-art 
satellite  technology.  Currently,  TI-IN  Network,  Inc.,  has  537  sites  across  31  states.  The  other  7  partners  bring 
expertise  in  education  delivery  by  providing  exemplary  programming  that  contribute  to  a  nationwide  resource 
sharing  network. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  partnership  is  to  provide  live,  interactive  satellite-based  instructional 
programs.  This  direct  student  instruction  and  teacher  training  is  targeted  to  meet  academic  needs  in  Chapter  1 
and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair  schools  for  instruction  in  the  critical  subjects  of  mathematics,  foreign  languages 
and  science.  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  is  able  to  meet  these  objectives  as  a  result  of  a  $5.6  million  award 
from  the  $18  million  appropriated  Star  Schools  Program,  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  In  addition  to 
expanding  programming,  244  Chapter  1  and  Indian  schools  are  being  equipped  with  satellite  receive 
equipment. 

WHAT  IS  THE  STAR  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM? 

The  Star  Schools  Program  is  designed  to  foster  multi-state  partnerships  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
telecommunications  to  serve  a  "significant  number  of  Chapter  1  and/or  Indian  schools."  The  Program  is 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  administered  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Education.  A  total  of  $18 
million  was  appropriated  for  the  first  year  of  operation;  the  appropriation  for  the  second  year  is 
approximately  $14.3  million.  The  Program  was  authorized  by  Pub.  L.  100-202  (See  Robert  T.  Stafford 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Improvement  Act,  S.  373,  133  Congressional  Record  517046,  December, 


Proposals  for  Star  funded  demonstration  projects  were  solicited  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
in  Spring,  1988.  Sixty-eight  proposals  were  read  and  rated  by  peer  reviewers  who  are  experts  in  the  field  of 
education  and  new  technology.  Only,  the  4  top  rated  grants  were  awarded  funds  for  the  first  year  of  a  two- 
year  project  TI-IN  U.S.  Network  was  awarded  $5.6  million.  TI-IN  plans  to  request  approximately  $4.7 
million  under  the  second  year  continuation  proposal 

WHAT  ARE  THE  OTHER  STAR  SCHOOLS  PROJECTS? 

Along  with  TI-IN  U.S.  Network,  three  other  organizations  received  Star  Schools  funding.  These 
include  the  following:  1)  Southern  Educational  Regional  Consortium,  Inc.  (SERCI),  2)  The  Midlands 
Consortium;  and  3)  Technical  Education  Resource  Center  (TERC). 

SERCI  is  a  consortium  formed  from  members  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  System  located  in  14  sates. 
This  organization  was  awarded  $5.6  to  deliver  via  satellite  a  total  of  9  direct  student  courses  and  teacher 
training  programs. 

The  Midlands  Consortium  is  based  at  Oklahoma  State  University  (OSU).  Like  TI-IN  Network,  Inc., 
OSU  has  a  history  of  successfully  implementing  satellite  instructional  programming.  They  plan  to  install  new 
satellite  sites  in  4  states  and  develop  instruction  in  French,  Spanish,  American  Government  and  offer  teacher 
training. 

TERC  is  an  interactive,  computer-based  instructional  program  in  math  and  science.  TERC  is  based 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  This  programming  is  designed  to  be  supplementary  to  on-going  instruction  in 
these  subjects. 


WHAT  DO  STAR  SCHOOLS  RECIPIENTS  RECEIVE  FROM  TI-IN  UNITED  STAR  NETWORK? 


As  a  recipient  under  TI-IN  U.S.  Network's  demonstration  project,  a  school  is  asked  to  make  a  two 
year  commitment  to  participate  in  the  instructional  programming.  In  turn,  they  receive  at  no  cost  the 
equipment  necessary  to  receive  the  instructional  programming  that  is  transmitted  by  satellite.  All  programs 
that  arc  developed  under  Star  Schools  funds  are  available  at  little  or  no  cost  to  those  equipped.'  In  addition, 
all  sites  receive  for  two  years  (400  hours  per  year)  the  existing  TI-IN  Network,  Inc.,  staff  development 
training.  Overall,  this  gift  to  the  school  is  equal  to  over  $17,000  in  hardware  and  programming. 

HOW  ARE  SCHOOLS  SELECTED  FOR  INCLUSION  IN  TI-IN  US.  NETWORK? 

Several  criteria  were  established  by  the  partnership  in  regard  to  school/site  selection.  First,  schools 
were  required  to  have  a  significant  percent  of  students  who  are  eligible  to  or,  currently  participate  in  the 
Chapter  1  program.  Second,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  were  included.  Third,  schools  who  are 
geographically  remote  or  isolated  were  given  preference.  Each  partner  is  responsible  for  identifying  school 
sites.  In  general,  the  state  agencies  in  each  of  6  partner  states  have  taken  the  lead  role  in  site  selection. 

WILL  PARTICIPATION  COST  THE  SCHOOL  ANYTHING  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR? 

Yes,  there  are  secondary  costs  associated  with  participating  in  this  demonstration  project  First,  each 
school  is  asked  to  install  a  telephone  line  (for  toll-free)  communications  between  teachers/students.  In 
addition,  a  person  must  be  appointed  to  monitor  both  the  technology  and  the  student  use  of  the  programming. 
Known  as  the  site  facilitator,  this  person  takes  attendance,  answers  questions,  duplicates  materials,  and 
monitors  test  taking.  Other  miscellaneous  costs  include,  duplication  and  postage  costs  associated  with 
homework/tests;  and  laboratory  or  materials  fees  when  required. 

As  a  Star  School  participant  you  have  access  to  all  programming  delivered  by  TI-IN  Network.  A 
regular  student  fee  is  required  for  those  students  who  enroll  in  course  offerings  that  are  over  and  beyond  the 
ones  for  Star  Schools  (TI-IN  United  Star  Network). 

WHAT  ARE  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  THAT  EACH  PARTICIPATING  SCHOOL  WILL  BE 
EXPECTED  TO  UPHOLD? 

1.  Install  a  telephone  line  for  toll-free  telephone  service  between  uV.  school  and  TI-IN  United 

Star  Network  studios. 

2.  Provide  personnel  to  monitor  equipment  operation  and  student  participation. 

3.  Provide  textbooks,  audiotapes,  computers,  laboratory  materials  required  in  connection 
with  programming. 

4.  Provide  facilities  for  the  duplication  of  materials  and  the  mailing  of  homework/tests  to  the  TI-IN 
studios. 

5.  Comply  with  all  copyright  laws  with  respect  to  programming  and  in  connection  therewith,  rcstnct 
the  use  of  such  programming  to  program  participants. 

6.  Operate  the  equipment  in  accordance  with  the  TI-IN  Operations  Manual. 

7.  Keep  the  equipment  free  from  vandalism,  tampering,  damage  or  alteration. 

8.  Keep  an  up-to-date  inventory  of  all  equipment  installed  under  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network. 

9.  Pay  fees  if  and  when  required. 

HOW  QUICKLY  WILL  STAR  SCHOOL  SITES  BE  INSTALLED? 

Installations  will  begin  in  June  and  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  early  September,  1989.  The 
installation  includes  a  visit  to  survey  a  school  site,  the  actual  installation  of  the  hardware,  and  testing  of  the 
satellite  signal.  Upon  completion,  each  school  will  become  part  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network. 


The  exception  to  the  no  cost  rule  is  when  laboratory  fees  and  college  tuition  applies. 
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NETWORK,  DOWNLINK  RECIPIENT: 

A  SUMMARY  OF  TBS  AWARD  FOR  PARTICIPATION 
IN  TI-IN  UNITED  STAR  NETWORK 

YEAR  TWO:    October  1,  1989  -  September  30,  1990 

OVERVIEW  OF  NO  COST  AWARD 

Each  of  the  73  downlink  schools  (sites)  will  receive  the  following  satellite 
hardware  and  instructional  programming. 

Estimated  Value 

I.     INSTALLATION  AND  ACQUISITION  OF  $  14,855.00 

SATELLITE  RECEIVE  EQUIPMENT 

a.  Dual-Band  (C  &  KU)  Satellite  Antenna  (steerable) 

b.  Audio-video  cart 

non-proprietary  components 
Electronic  writing  pad 
20"  Monitor 
VHS  machine 
Dot  matrix  printer 
Equipment  cabinet 

Proprietary  components 

ACD,  MFIU,  Cordless  handsets 
Orderwire  phone 

c.  Installation  and  testing  of  hardware 

II.     NETWORK  SERVICES  AND  END-TO-END  SYSTEM  WARRANTY     $  3,650.00 

•  Toll  free  phone  service 

(tutoring,  maintenance,  administration) 

•  Videotape  backup 

•  Publication  and  mailing 

•  Equipment  and  liability 

•  Network  monitor  and  control,  maintenance  and  warranty 

III.     TI-IN  NETWORK'S  STAFF/TEACHER  $  2,400.00 

Development  training  and  facilitator  training 
(Fall,  Spring  and  Summer) 

IV.     ALL  STAR  FUNDED  PROGRAMMING  N/A 

•  Non-credit 

0  •  Staff  teacher  *\{)$  , 

^XC         •  Direct  instruction 


I 


ACTUAL  COSTS  INCURRED  BY  DOWNLINK  SITES 


1.  Installation  of  telephone  line  $  75.00 

2.  Administrative  support: 

•  Personnel  for  on-site  facilitator 

•  Cost  for  duplication  materials  of  handout 

•  Postage  (homework/test  return) 

3.  Expenses  related  to  course  participation: 

o  Audiotapes  (foreign  languages  classes) 

•  Computer  (Computer  Science) 

•  Laboratory  Materials  (Physics,  Marine  Science) 

•  Textbooks 

4.  Fees  for  enrolling  in  TI-IN  Network,  Inc. 
(Classes  not  Star  School  funded)  $240  -  $290 

per  student,  per 
course,  per  semester 
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STAR  SCHCOL  PROGRAMS 
October  1,  1988  -  S«pt«ob«r  29,  1989 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA  -  Tuscaloosa 

1.  BioPrap  Facilitator  Orientation 

2.  BioPrap  Studant  Oriantation 

3.  BioPrap  Taaehar  Oriantation 

4.  BioPrap  Taaehar  Inatituta 


Hours 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  -  Chico 

1.  Languaga  and  Coanunication  Ski  11a  of 
Bilingual  Cultura  (Oraduata  Collaga  Credit ) 

2.  Sta££  Development:  "The  How-To'e" 
(Collaga  Credit) 

3.  Hoffla  School  comunication  with  Parents  of 
Exceptional  Children  (College  Credit) 

4.  induction  for  Beginning  Teecher  Program 
and  Orientation  (Prcgram  Development) 

Hours 


REGION  20,  EDUCATION  SERVICE  CENTER  -  San  Antonio 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 


Foreign  Language  Alternatives  Lab 
integrated  Staff  /Student  Guidance 
Counseling  Institute  (High  School) 
Physical  Science 
(Acquired  from  Texas  Learning 
Technologies ) 
Algebra  IX 


Hours 


OF  HOURS 
OFFERED 


1  hour 
S  hours 
5  hours 
40  hours 

51  hours 


45  hours 
30  hours 
30  hours 
6  hours 

111  hours 


10  hours 
20  hours 


WHEN 
OFFERED 


Summer 
Spring 
Spring 
Summer 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  - 

1.    Foreign  Language  in  the  Elementary  School  - 
FLES  -  (StaftT Development  Institute) 

Hours 


17S  hours 
380  hours 

Raleigh 

18  hours 

•       18  hours 


Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring/ 
Summer 


Spring 
Spring 


17S  hours  Summer 


Summer 


Summer 


I 
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WESTERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  -  Macomb 


1, 

2, 


Math  Careers  Enrichment  ( Junior  High  School) 
Science  Careers  Enrichment  (Junior.  High  scnooij 

Hours  • 


2: 


(I 


|er|c 


BEST  CS?Y  AVAILABLE 


7  hours 
7  hours 

14  hours 


Spring 
Spring 


I  /  #    OF  HOURS  WHEN 

OFFERED  OFFERED 

■^TI-IN  NETWORK,  INC.  -  San  Antonio 


IX,    Overview  of  College  6  hour3  Spr*ng 

Credit  Courses  for  California  Stcte 
University  -  Chlco  and  Mississippi 
Stata  Unlvarsity 
(contractad  with  Chlco) 
2.    Staff  Development  (inkind  contribution  -  250  hours)  Spring/ 

Summer 

Hours       »         6  hours 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


I 
I 
I 
I 
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Total  Number  of  Hours       »      580  hours 
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NETWORK. 


TABLE  4 

PROGRAMMING  PROPOSED  FOR  19894990 

YEAR  2 


WhiAOffartd 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 

Direct  Student  (Credit) 

Anatomy  &  Physiology 
Japanese 

Staff  Xpserrice 

BioPrep  Orientations 
Bio?r$p  Teacher  Institute 
Follov-up  to  1989  Teacher 
Xrinr.  *fute 

CALIFORNIA  ST  ATI  UNIVERSITY  -  CHICO 

6  College  Credit  courses 
for  teachezs  (14  units) 

Partners  in  Professional 
Growth:    Program  of  Support 
for  Beginning  Teachers 

EDUCATION  SERVICE  CENTER-REGION  20 

Direct  Student  (Credit) 

Physical  Science 
Spanish  III 
French  III 
Direct  Student  (Non-credit) 
Foreign  Languages 
Alternative  Lab 
Integrated  Guidance  Program 

MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Fall  ('  89)  /Springe  90) 
Fail  (' 89) /SpringC  90) 


SpringC  90) 
Summer e  90) 

Fall  ('  89)  /Springe  90) 


Fall  e  89) /Springe  90) 
Fall (' 89) /Spring (' 90) 


Fall  e  89) /Springe  90) 
Fall  e  89) /Springe  90) 
Fall  (' 89) /Springe  90) 

Springe  90) 

Fall  e  89) /Springe  90) 


College  Credit  Courses 

2-3  Math  or  Science  courses 
(3  units  each  -  45  hrs.  each) 
Inservice  Program 


Springe  90)  /Summer  e  90) 
Fall 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


Foreign  Languages  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  CFLES; 

WESTERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 


Spring  ('90) 


Falie  89) /Springe  90) 


Ierjc 


Science  Careers  Enrichment 
Math  Careers  Enrichment 

(*Career/Course  Guidance  Counseling) 
Staff  Dev:>opment  for  SpringC  90) 

Gifted  Talented  Children 

TI-IN  NETWORK  * 

Project  Related  Programming 

«  Aa  an  In-Kind  contribution/  TI-IN  will 
provide  over  100  hrs  of  staff  development £  (  ') 


#  Hours 


175 
175 


5 
40 

24 


210 
46 


175 
175 
175 

10 

20 


101 
34 

18 


21 


20 


Total  Hours:    1, 431 
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TI-IN  UNITED  STAR  NETWORK 

recipient  srrES 

1988  -  1990 


STATE  SCHOOL  CITY 


ALABAMA  Akron  High  School  Akron 

Alba  High  School  Bayou  La  Batre 

Aliceville  High  School  AlicevDle 

AX.  Johnson  High  School  Thomas  ton 

Berry  High  School  Berry 

Brcokwood  High  School  Brookwood 

Calhoun  High  School  Letohatchee 

Carrollton  High  School  Carrollton 

Central  High  School  Hayneville 

Cherokee  County  High  School  Centre 

Choctaw  County  High  School  Butler 

Dallas  County  High  School  Plantersville 

Demopolis  High  School  Demopolis 

Dothan  High  School  Do  than 

Emma  Sansom  High  School  Gadsden 

Etowah  Ifigh  School  Attalla 

Eutaw  High  School  Eutaw 

Fayette  County  High  School  Fayette 

Fyffe  High  School  Fyffe 

Gaston  High  School  Gadsden 

Gordo  High  School  Gordo 

Greensboro  High  School  East  Greensboro 

Greensboro  High  School  West  Greensboro 

Hale  County  High  School  Moundville 

Hillcrest  High  School  Tuscaloosa 

Holt  High  School  Holt 

Hubbertville  High  School  Fayette 

John  Essex  High  School  Demopolis 

Keith  High  School  Orrville 

Lamar  County  High  School  Vernon 

Linden  High  School  Linden 

Litchfield  High  School  Gadsden 

Livingston  High  School  Livingston 

Marengo  High  School  Dixon  Mills 

Marion  High  School  Marion 

North  view  High  School  Dothan 

Paramount  High  School  Boligee 

Pickens  County  High  School  Reform 

Ragland  High  School  Ragland 

Red  Bay  High  School  Red  Bay 

Robert  C.  Hatch  High  School  Uniontown 

Selma  High  School  Selma 

Skyline  High  Schoc!  Scottsboro 

South  Lamar  High  School  Millport 

Southside  High  School  Selma 

SL  Clair  County  High  School  Odenville 

Sulligent  High  School  Sulligent 

Sumter  County  High  School  York 

Sunshine  High  School  Newbern 

Sweet  Water  H:Ji  School  Sweet  Water 

The  Bevill  Center  Gadsden 

Tuscaloosa  County  High  School  Northport 

Valley  Head  High  School  Valley  Head 


STATE 


SCHOOL 


CITY 


ALABAMA  Continued  Wilcox  Central  High  School  Camden 

Woodville  High  School  Woodville 

CALIFORNIA  All  Souls  School  San  Francisco 

Anderson  Valley  High  School  Boonville 

Burney  Jr/Sr  High  School  Barney 

Del  Mar  High  School  San  Jose 

Dos  Palos  High  School  Dos  Pales 

Gridley  High  School  Gridley 

Happy  Camp  High  School  Happy  Camp 

Herlong  High  School  Herlong 

Hilmar  Jr/Sr  High  School  Hilmar 

Imperial  High  School  Imperial 

Modoc  High  School  Alturas 

Needles  High  School  Needles 

Pliocene  Ridge  High  School1  Pliocene  Ridge 

Trona  High  School  Trona 

Heaperia  High  School2  Hesperia 

COLORADO  Ellicot  Jr/Sr  High  School  Calhan 

NEW  MEXICO  Rocinante  High  School5  Farmington 

NEW  YORK  Ripley  Central  School  District  Ripley 

OREGON  Madras  High  School  Madras 

Ukiah  High  School  Ukiah 

TENNESSEE  Coffee  County  School  District  Manchester 

WASHINGTON  Oakville  Jr/Sr  High  School  Oakville 

ILLINOIS  Aldeo  High  School  Aledo 

Astoria  High  School  Astoria 

Avon  High  School  Avon 

Balyki  High  School  Bath 

Beecher  City  Jr/Sr  High  School  Beecher  City 

Benton  High  School  Benton 

Bluffs  High  School  Bluffs 

Brooklyn  Unit  ichool  District  #188  Lovejoy 

Brown  County  High  School  Mt.  Sterling 

Cairo  High  School  Cairo 

Calhoun  High  School  Hardin 

Carroliton  Community  Unit  High  School  CarroUton 

Central  High  School  (Camp  Point  CUD  #3)  Camp  Point 

Christopher  Community  High  School  Christopher 

Cowden-Herrick  High  Shcool  Cowden 


'  Was  orginally  Pescadero  High  School,  Pescadero,  CA 
1  Was  originally  Yucca  Valley,  CA 
3  Was  originally  Corona,  NM 

2C-J 


STATE 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


CITY 


ILLINOIS  Continued  Dallas  City  CUD  #336  Dallas  City 

Dupo  High  School  Dupo 

Durand  High  School  Durand 

Education  Service  Center  #16  Bellevil!?, 

Education  Service  Center  #8  Sterling 

Education  Service  Center  #13  Rantoul 

Forman  CUSD  #124  Manito 

Gorham  High  School  Gorham 

Greenfield  High  School  Greenfield 

Greenview  High  School  Greenview 

Griggsville  High  School  Griggsville 

Hamilton  CUD  #10  Schools  McLeansboro 

Hardin  County  K-12  School  Ekzabethtown 

Harrisburg  High  School  Harrisburg 

Havana  High  School  Havana 

Highland  Community  College  Freeport 

Illini  Central  High  School  Mason  City 

Industry  CUSD  #165  Industry 

Iroquois  Area  Regional  Delivery  System  Watseka 

La  Haq«  High  School  La  Harpe 

Lake  Land  Community  College  Matton 

LaSalle-Peru  Area  Vocational  Center  Peru 

Liberty  High  School  Liberty 

Meridian  Hi  jh  School  Mounds 

Monmouth  High  School  Monmouth 

Monisonville  Elementary  Morrisonville 

Mulberry  Grove  CUSD  #1  Mulberry  Grove 

Northwest  CUSD  #175  Sciota 

Olney  Central  College  Olney 

Pekin  Area  Vocational  Center  Pekin 

Pittsfield  High  School  Pittsfieri 

Pleasant  HiU  High  School  Pleasant  Hill 

Pope  County  High  School  Golconda 

Richland  Community  College  Decatur 

Ridgeway  Attendance  Center  Ridgeway 

River  Ridge  CUSD  #210  RoseviUe 

Roseville  High  Shcool  Unit  #200  RoseviUe 

ROWVA  CUSD  #208  Oneida 

Sandoval  Jr/Sr  High  School  Sandoval 

Shawnee  High  Shcool  Wolf  Lake 

Shiloh  School  District  Hume 

South  Central  High  School  Farina 

Southeastern  High  School  Augusta 

St.  Anne  Community  High  School  St  Anne 

SL  Elmo  Jr/Sr  High  School  St  Elmo 

Thompsonville  High  School  Thompsonville 

Thomson  CUSD  #301  Thomson 

Tri-County  ESC  #10  Channahon 

Unity  High  School  Mendon 

Valmeyer  CUSD  #3  Valmeyer 
Vienna  High  School  Vienna 
Washington  School  Johnston  City 

West  Frankfort  High  School  West  Frankfort 

West  Pike  Community  High  School  Kinderhook 
Western  High  School  Buda 


STATE 


SCHOOL 


CITY 


ILLINOIS  Continued  Westmer  CUSD  #203  Joy 

Williamsfield  High  School  Williamsfield 

Witt  School  Witt 

Wyanet  CSD  #126  Wyanet 

Yorkwood  High  School  Monmouth 

MISSISSIPPI  Ackennan  Elementary  School  Ackerman 

Ackerman  High  School  Ackerman 

Alcom  Central  High  School  Glen 

Amanda  Elzy  High  School  Greenwood 

Bay  High  School  Bay  St  Louis 

Biggersville  High  School  Corinth 

Bogue  Chitto  Day  School  Philadelphia 

Byrum  Attendance  Center  Jackson 

Caldwell  High  School  Columbus 

Chocfw  Central  School  Philadelphia 

Clarkdale  Attendance  Center  Meridian 

Columbia  High  School  Columbia 

Ed  Mayo  Junior  High  School  Moss  Point 

Greenville  High  school  Greenville 

Greenwood  High  School  Greenwood 

Hattiesburg  High  School  Hattiesburg 

Hawkins  Junior  High  School  Hattiesburg 

Kossuth  High  School  Kossuth 

LeFlore  County  High  school  Itta  Bena 

Louisville  High  School  Louisville 

Magnolia  Junior  High  School  Moss  Point 

McComb  High  School  McComb 

Meridian  High  School  Meridian 

Moss  Point  High  School  Moss  Point 

Natchez  High  School  Natchez 

Natchez  Middle  School  Natchez 

Natchez-Adams  Vo-Tech  Natchez 

Northeast  Jones  High  School  Laurel 

Noxapater  Attendance  Center  Noxapater 

Olive  Branch  High  School  Olive  Branch 

Pascagoula  High  School  Pascagoula 

Pascagoula  Vo-Tech  Pascagoula 

Raymond  High  School  Raymond 

R.H.  Watkins  High  School  Laurel 

South  Jones  High  School  EUisville 

Southeast  High  School  Meridian 

Standing  Pine  Day  School  Walnut  Grove 

Starkville  High  School  Starkville 

S.D.  Lee  Lee  High  School  Columbus 

Threadgill  School  Greenwood 

Tupelo  High  School  Tupelo 
TJL.  Weston  High  School  Greenville 
Utfca  High  School  Utica 
Vicksburg  High  School  Vicksburg 
Warren  Central  High  School  Vicksburg 
Weir  Attendance  Center  Weir 
West  End  Harris  School  Meridian 
West  Jones  High  School  Laurel 
West  Lauderdale  Attendance  Center  CoJlinsville 
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STATE  SCHOOL  CITY 


MISSISSIPPI  Continued  Wilkinson  County  High  School  Woodville 

Yazoo  City  High  School  Yazoo  City 

Yazoo  City  Junior  High  School  Yazoo  City 

NORTH  CAROLINA  Bunn  High  School  Bunn 

Charles  B.  Aycock  High  School  Pikeville 

Cherokee  High  School  Cherokee 

Farmville  Central  High  School4  Famwille 

Hobbton  High  School  Newton  Grove 

Lakewood  High  School  Roscboro 

Littlefield  high  School  Lumberton 

Louisburg  High  School  Louisburg 

Midway  High  School  Dunn 

North  Edgecombe  High  School  Tarboro 

North  Stokes  High  School  Danbury 

Hertfoid  County  High  School5  Ahoskie 

Richlands  High  School  Richlands 

South  Robeson  High  School  Rowland 

Tabor  City  Primary  High  School6  Tabor  City 

Thomasville  High  School  Thomasville 

Union  High  School7  Clinton 

TEXAS  Abbott  ISD  Abbott 

Apple  Springs  ISD  Apple  Springs 

Aquilla  District  Aquilla 

Asherton  High  School  Asherton 

Bandera  High  School  Bandera 

Benavides  ISD  Benavides 

Blooming  Grove  High  School  Blooming  Grove 

Bosqueville  High  School  Waco 

Brackenridge  High  school  San  Antonio 

Bushland  ISD  Bushland 

Byers  Public  Schools  Byers 

Bvnum  High  School  Bynum 

Campbell  K-12  School  Campbell 

Carrizo  Springs  High  School  Carrizo  Springs 

Central  Heights  District  Nacogdoches 

Ranger  High  School  Ranger 

Flatonia  High  School  Flatonia 

Coolidge  School  District  Coolidge 

Cotulla  High  School  Cotulla 

Covington  High  School  Covington 

Crockett  High  School  Crockett 

Crystal  City  High  School  Crystal  City 

Deweyville  High  School  Deweyville 


4  Was  originally  Southwest  High  School,  NC 

s  Was  originally  Northampton  East,  NC 

*  Was  oriignally  Swansboro  High  School,  NC 

7  Was  originally  Wallace-Rose  Hill  High  School,  NC 
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STATE 


SCHOOL 


CITY 


TEXAS  Continued  Dilley  ISD  Dilley 

Douglass  ISD  Douglass 

D'Hanis  High  School  D'Hanis 

Edcouch-Elsa  ISD  Edcouch 

Edgewood  High  School  San  Antonio 

Florpoville  High  School  Floresville 

Gold  Burg  High  School  Bowie 

Gorman  High  School  Gorman 

Hamilton  ISD  Hamilton 

Happy  High  School  Happy 

Hart  High  School  Hart 

Hcdley  High  School  Hedley 

Highlands  High  School  San  Antonio 

Hondo  ISD*  Hondo 

Ingram  Tom  Moore  High  School  Ingram 

Jayton-Girard  District  Jayton 

Kennard  ISD  Kennard 

Knippa  ISD  Knippa 

Kopperl  ISD  Kopperl 

Rising  Star  High  School9  Rising  Star 

Littlefield  ISD  Littlefield 

Lohn  High  School  Lohn 

Loop  ISD  Loop 

Martinsville  District  Martinsville 

Maud  ISD  Maud 

McLeod  High  School  McLeod 

Medina  ISD  Medina 

Milford  District  Milford 

Newcastle  District  NewcasUe 

North  Hopkins  High  School  Sulphur  Springs 

Northside  High  School  Ft.  Worth 

Northside  High  School  Vernon 

Oglesby  High  School  Oglesby 

Palmer  ISD  Palmer 

Pearsall  High  School  Pearsall 

Penelope  ISD  Penelope 

Poolville  District  Poolville 

Georgetown  ISD  Georgetown 

Prairie  Valley  High  School  Nocona 

Presidio  ISD  Presidio 

Rio  Vista  District  Rio  Vista 

Rusk  ISD  Rusk 

Sabinal  High  School  Sabinal 

Saltillo  High  School  Saltillo 

BruceviUe-Eddy  ISD10  Eddy 

Southside  High  School  San  Antonio 

Stockdale  High  School  Stockdale 

Sulphur  Bluff  High  School  Sulphur  Bluff 


1    Was  originally  Eagle  Pass,  TX 
'  Was  originally  Leakey,  TX 
10  Was  originally  Somerset,  TX 


STATE 


SCHOOL 


CITY 


TEXAS  Continued  Timpson  High  School  Timpson 

Tornillo  High  School  Tornillo 

Union  HUl  ISD  Gilmer 

Utopia  High  School  Utopia 

Valley  View  District  Valley  View 

Vega  ISD  Vega 


BIA  SITES 


ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

MINNESOTA 

MONTANA 


Hopi  Jr/Sr  High  School 
Leupp  Schools,  Inc. 
Tuba  City  High  School 

Sherman  Indian  High  School 

Chief  Bug-O-Nay-Ge  Shig  School 

Rocky  Boy  Tribal  High  School 


Keams  Canyon 
Winslow 
Tuba  City 

Riverside 

Cass  Lake 

Box  Elder 


NORTH  DAKOTA  Turtle  ..fountain  High  School  Belcourt 

White  Shield  School  Roseglen 

NEW  MEXICO  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  Santa  Fe 

To'Hajilee-He  (Canoncito)  Laguna 

Laguna-Acoma"  Grants 

OKLAHOMA  Sequoyah  High  School  Tahlequah 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte  School  Eagle  Butte 

Crow  Creek  High  School  Stephan 

Flandreau  Indian  School  Flandreau 

Lower  Brule  Day  School  Lower  Brule 

WISCONSIN  Oneida  Tribal  School  Oneida 


Was  originally  Drippings  Qprings,  TX 
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STATE 


SCHOOL 


CITY 


TEXAS  Continued 


Timpson  High  School 
Tomillo  High  School 
Union  Hill  ISD 
Utopia  High  School 
Valley  View  District 
Vega  ISD 


Timpson 

Tomillo 

Gilmer 

Utopia 

Valley  View 

Vega 


BIA  SITES 


ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 
MINNESOTA 
MONTANA 


Hopi  Jr/Sr  High  School 
Leupp  Schools,  Inc. 
Tuba  City  High  School 

Sherman  Indian  High  School 

Chief  Bug-O-Nay-Ge  Shig  School 

Rocky  Boy  Tribal  High  School 


Keams  Canyon 
Winslow 
Tuba  City 

Riverside 

Cass  Lake 

Box  Elder 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
NEW  MEXICO 

OKLAHOMA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 


WISCONSIN 


Turtle  Mountain  High  School 
White  Shield  School 

Santa  Fe  Indian  School 
To'Hajilee-He  (Canoncito) 
Laguna-Acoma" 

Sequoyah  High  School 

Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte  School 
Crow  Creek  High  School 
Flandreau  Indian  School 
Lower  Brule  Day  School 

Oneida  Tribal  School 


Belcourt 
Roseglen 

Santa  Fe 

Laguna 

Grants 

Tahlequah 

Eagle  Butte 
Stephan 
Flandreau 
Lower  Brule 

Oneida 


11  Was  originally  Drippings  Springs,  TX 
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616/242-1678 





REQIOt4COUNTY*0tSTRICT-TYPE  CODE 


1 988-89  STAR  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM  APPLICATION  ^ 

trv^i  frincation  Agency  :       LjjLo  '• 

<^J>  ^ngJENT  ENROLLMENT 


DISTRJCT  NAME  AND  NUMBER 


CONTACT  PERSON  IF  OTHER  THAN  SUPERINTENDENT 


COUNTY 


13 


ESC  NUMBER 


TELEPHONE 


9-12  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


CHAPTER  1  STUDENT  EUQIBJL- 
flY  -  •  - 


fifttDES 

TOTAL 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Students 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

5 

5 

a 

a 

25 

25 

139 

Staff 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

41 

B. 


C. 


Estimate  below  which  subject  area(s)  the  Star  Schools  Program  will  focus  on  in  the  1 989-90  school  year  (more  than 
orw  box  may  be  checked). 
EJ  Mathematics 

E  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences 
0  Foreign  Languages 

B  ftthflr  {specify)  ,    ;  ,,  -■  ■  

Briefly  describe  the  activities  proposed  for  1 989-90  Including  the  projected  impact  on  school  improvement  and  how 
that  impact  will  be  measured  and  evaluated  for  (Use  additional  pages  if  necessary.) 

1    St  dents 


2.  Stiff 


ISBE  6542  (11/66) 


2,  I 


Southern  Olitt*  Regkxul  Of  oc 
Flwt  Bank  tad  Thai  Buildifttf 
Suite  214. 123  Sow*  10th  Street 
MuVeraoo,niinoh  42864-4013 

618/242-1676 

ASSURANCES 

t/>cal  EducatioiftAyencv 

The  appUcant  for  the  Star  Schools  Program  hereby  assures  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  that: 

1.  The  project  will  be  administered  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Actof 
1964,  Section 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Actof  1973,  and  Title  DC  of  the  EducationAraendments  of  1972, 
the  Right  to  Privacy  of  Student  Records  (Federal  Regulations,  November  1975),  and  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder,  as  weU  as,  all  other  applicable  Federal  and  State  legislation. 

2.  Courses  designed  for  this  purpose  will  be  supplemental  rather  than  supplantaL 

3.  Tlierantrolofpropertypravided,  and  title  w 

for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided,andthatapubUcagency  will  administersuchpropertyandapplythcm 

only  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  granted. 

4.  The  applicant  will  make  an  annual  report  and  such  other  reports  to  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Education  to  perform  its  duties  including  information  relating  to  the  educational  achievement 
of  students  participating  in  such  programs  and  to  required  fiscal  records,  and  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

5.  Provisions  have  been  made  for  theequitable  participationand  benefit  of  children  and  teachers  in  private, 
nonprofit  schools  located  within  the  district. 

6.  Programs  will  take  into  account  the  need  for  greater  access  to  and  participation  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  foreign  languages  and  careers  of  students  from  historically  underTeprescnted  groups,  including 
females,  minorities,  individuals  with  limited  English  proficiency,  the  handicapped,  and  migrants. 

7.  Theapplicant  has  a  minimum  of  17.1%  of  its  student  bodyqualify  for  service  under  Chapter  1  guidelines. 

8.  The  applicant  has  less  than  700  FTE  students  enrolled  at  the  high  school  level  or  less  than  450  FTE 
students  at  the  elementary  (K-8)  level. 

9.  The  applicant  will  follow  all  course  and  program  guidelines  established  by  the  TI-IN  United  Star  School 
Network. 

10.  Hie  applicant  will  submit  a  proposal  for  approval  which  would  comply  with  the  Experimental 
Program  Guidelines,  Chapter  122,  Section  10-19  of  The  School  Code  of  Illinois. 

11.  The  curriculum  of  the  school  district  does  comply  with  Illinois  Recognition  standards  and  meets 
minimum  requirements  established  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  state  legislature. 

12.  Supervision  of  classrooms  in  which  distance  education  courses  are  offered  will  be  provided  by  a 
certificated  teacher. 

13.  Theassessment  of  student  performancein  distance  education  programs  willbe  based [upon  clearlystated 
learning  objectives  reflecting  the  Illinois  State  Goals  for  Learning  required  by  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Education  to  comply  with  the  reform  legislation  adopted  in  the  summer  of  1985. 

14.  The  procedure  for  student  assessment  utilized  for  telecommunications-based  distance  learning  pro- 
grams will  be  the  same  learner  objective  assessment  program  that  applies  to  other  school  programs. 

15.  The  above  assurances  will  also  apply  to  any  subsequent  amendments  and  to  districts  participating  in 
multidistrict  programs. 
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NETWORK 


1000  Central  Parkway  North 
Suite  1908 

San  Antonio.  Texas  78232 
(512)  490-3900 


DATE 


Feb  8 

Feb  15 
Feb  22 

Mar  8 

Mar  15 

Mar  29 

Apr  5 
Apr  19 

Apr  26 

May  3 

May  10 

May  17 


CAREER  VISION 

Thursdays 
2:30  -  3:30PM  CT 
Channel  52 


TOPIC 


SPECIAL  GUESTS 


Physics 

Geology 
Meteorology 

Biotechnology 

Sports  Medicine 


Cartography/ 
Mapping 

Museums 

Oncology/ 
Pathology 

Broadcasting 
Tehnology 

Microbiology 


Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources 

Computers 


Dr,  Martin  Schub  -  University 
of  Chicago,  Fermi  Lab 

Peggy  Ma  -  Edison  Jr.  High 

Dr.  Dan  Wise  -  WIU  Geography 
Department 

Dr.  George  Keiffcr  -  University 
of  Illinois  School  of  Life  Science 

Steve  Tippett  -  Physical  Therapist 
and  Director  of  the  Sports  Center 

Dr.  John  Klasner  -  WIU  Geology 
Department 


Oncologist  from  McDonough 
District  Hospital 


Dr.  Paul  Nollen  -  WIU  Biology 
Department 

Ed  Woifcnberger 


TO  REGISTER  FOR  THE  SERIES:  Use  school  leutriicat  provide  the  program  title 
and  list  of  interested  participants  and  return  to  11-IN  United  Star  Network,  1000  Central 
Parkway  North,  Suite  190,  San  Antonio,  TX  78232.  Any  Questions?  Call  512490-3900. 

NOTE:  Registered  sites  will  receive  booklets  for  thier  classroom  use  which  outline  the 
discrepant  events  demonstrated  throughout  this  series. 
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1000  Centra!  Parkvrav  Nortfi 
Suite  1903 

San  Antonio.  Texas  78232 
(512)  490-3900 


GIFTEPyTALENTED  EDUCATION 

Tuesdays 
March  6  -  April  10,  1990 
3:30  -  4:30PM  CT 
Channel  52 


Mar  13:  "GEEK",  "KNOW  IT  ALL"  OR  "NERD" :  UNDOING  THE  STEREOTYPES 

What  sodoanoBonal  problems  cloes  a  student  face  who  has  been  labeled  "gifted  and  talented"  and  even  worse 
"geek,"  "know  it  all,"  or  "nod?"  How  can  a  teacher  alleviate  these  problems  and  assist  the  student?  A 
middle  school  counselor  and  a  panel  of  gifted  and  talented  students  will  address  these  issues  and  more.  A 
"must  see"  program  for  teachers  and  parents. 

Mar  20:  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMMING  DESIGNS  IN  ILLINOIS  FROM  THE 
TEACHER'S  PERSPECTIVE 

Which  program  design  for  the  gifted  and  talented  works  best  in  your  community?  Who  should  teach  the 
gifted  and  talented  student?  A  panel  of  teachers  from  a  variety  of  delivery  systems  will  present  then- 
answers.  Video  clips  wil.  be  used  to  highlight  students  in  their  classrooms. 

Mar  27:  DIFFERENTIATING  THE  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  GIFTED  AND 
TALENTED:  MAGIC  OR  REALITY? 

Does  a  differentiated  curriculum  for  gifted  and  talented  student  mean  anything  that  is  substantially  different 
from  what  is  already  being  provided  for  ail  teaman?  Qirriculum  modifirarinri  takes  places  through  adaption 
of  the  "core  curriculum"  by  means  of  content,  process,  product,  and  learning  environment.  Learn  how  your 
school  curriculum  can  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  gifted  and  talented  student. 

Apr  3:  HOW  EASILY  IS  TOO  EARLY/IDENTIFICATION  AND  PROGRAMMING 
FOR  THE  GIFTED  AND  TALENTED  K-3 

"Never  too  early"  is  the  simple  answer  to  the  above  question.  The  presenters  will  share  meAods  for 
identifying  potential  talent  in  your  children.  Sample  idfi^c*"™*  instruments  and  tools  will  be  explained. 
Means  of  numbering  talents  will  be  explored  and  exemplary  curriculum  will  be  highlighted.  If  you  are  a 
teacher  or  administrator  and  are  concerned  with  early  identification,  don't  miss  this  program. 

Apr  10:  PROVING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  YOUR  PROGRAM  THROUGH 
EVALUATION 

A  program  for  the  gifted  and  talented  cannot  survive  let  alone  flourish  without  an  effective  evaluation  plan. 
What  constitutes  an  effective  evaluation  plan?  How  can  a  roordinator  of  the  Gifted/Talented  who  is  already 
wearing  too  many  hats  implement  and  manage  a  plan?  How  can  the  results  of  your  evaluation  find  anotner 
home  beside  the  file  cabinet?  A  panel  of  educators  will  delve  into  these  problems  and  deliver  some  practical, 
workable  solutions  to  the  audience. 


TO  REGISTER:  Use  school  letterhead,  provide  the  program  tide  and  list  of  interested 
pamdpams  and  return  to  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  office.  Quetions?  Call  512- 
490-3900. 
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COLLEGE  CREDIT 


EARTH  SCIENCE  (3  units)  Introduction  to  the 
science  of  geology  and  its  value  in  daily  living. 
Simple  concepts  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
will  be  used  to  establish  a  foundation  of 
understanding.  9s  Mississippi  State  University  at 
Staikvillc 

TUESDAYS,  Jan  23  -  May  8  (excluding  Mar 
13)  3:30  -  6:30pm  CST*,  CH36;  Fee:  $150 
Registration  Deadline:  First  Class 

DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  CONCEPTS  FOR 
PHYSICS  TEACHERS  (3  units)  Content  will 
focus  on  the  development  of  concepts,  problem- 
solving  techniques,  demonstrations  and  experiments 
appropriate  for  the  high  school  environment, 
Inexpensive  materials,  readily  available  to  most 
teachers,  will  be  used  to  encourage  hands-on 
teaching.  th  Mississippi  State  University  at 
Starkville 

THURSDAYS,  Jan  25  -  May  17 
(excluding  Mar  15  and  Apr  12) 
3:30  -  6:30pm  CST*.  CH36;  Fee:  $150 
Registration  Deadline:  First  Class 

PARTNERS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH 

{4  or  5  units)  Hits  is*  a  continuation  course  of 
HDUC  298,  a  peer  coaching  program  for 
beginning  teachers,  which  began  in  the  fall 
semester.  Course  sessions  arc  scheduled  on 
selected  Saturdays,  January  6  through  May  5,  1990 
outlined  in  the  Spring  Program  Guide.  Jh 
California  State  University,  Chico 
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COLLEGE  CREDIT 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CONSULTATION  FOR 
SPECIAL  EDUCATORS  (I  unit)  This  course 
presents  a  model  for  a  co-equal  consulting 
relationship  and  guides  participants  on  how  to 
apply  the  model  within  their  own  school  settings, 
flb  California  Stale  University,  Chico 


SATURDAYS,  Jan  27,  Feb  10,  24 
11:00am  -  5:00pm  CST,  CH36;  Fee: 
Registration  Deadline:  First  Class 


$50 


FOREIGN/SECOND  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION: 
CURRENT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

(3  units)  Exploration  of  theories  of  language 
acquisition  and  and  applications  of  research. 
Discussions  of  linguistic,  psychological, 
sociocultural,  historical,  and  legal  bases  of  foreign 
language  and  English  as  a  second  language.  ^ 
California  State  University,  Chico 

WEDNESDAYS,  Jan  31  -  May  16  (excluding 
Apr  II)  6-8:50pm  CST*,  CH36;  Fee:  $150 
Registration  Deadline:    First  Class 

FOREIGN/SECOND  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION: 
METHODS  (3  units)     A  survey  of  innovative 
approaches   to   foreign   language  leaching  and 
overview  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  field, 
California  Slate  University,  Chico 

TUEDAYS,  Jan  30  -  May  IS  (excluding  Apr 
10)  6-8:50pm  CST*,  CH  60;  Fee:  $150 
Registration  Deadline:  First  Class 


'Daylight-savings  lime  begins  April  I,  1990. 
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UNITED  STAR 


NETWORK 


SPRING  1990  SEMESTER 


1000  CENTRAL  PARKWAY  NORTH 
SUITE  190 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS  78232 
(800)  999-8446 
or 

(512)  490-3900 
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x  *  7  litis  brochure  outlines  additional 

THN  »j»  programming  which  is  available 

riilMViiMil  to    TI-IN    Network  subscribers 

NETWORK.  (|uring  .Spring  1990.      Thjs  js 

possible  through  a  grant  awarded  to  the  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  by  the  United  Slates 
Department  of  Education  under  die  Star  Schools 
Program.  1  hrough  this  funding,  network 
subscribers  are  provide!  wiUi  student  enrichment, 
stalf  development,  and  college  credit  course  in 
the  critical  subject  areas  of  mathematics,  foreign 
languages,  and  science. 


REGISTRATION 

Student   Enrichment  and  Skiff  Development: 

Using  school  letterhead,  list  the  program  and 
interested  participants  and  return  to  TI-IN  United 
Star  Network.  (No  registration  fees  are  required  ) 

College  Credit:  Complete  the  TI-IN  Network 
Registration/Validation  Form,  include  the 
appropriate  registration  lee  (checks  made  payable 
to  TNN  United  Star  Network),  return  to  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  by  the  staled  rvgislration 
deadline. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ALTERNATIVES  LAB 
(Students,  Grades  9-12)  An  opportunity  to  explore 
other  languages  and  cultures  focusing  on  Latin, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Japanese.  (10  hrs) 

^Education  Service  Center,  Region  20,  San 
Antonio,  Texas 

WEDNESDAYS,  Jan  24,  Feb  7,  21,  Mar  7, 
28,  Apr  II,  18,  25,  May  2,  9;  2:30-3:30pm 
CST*,  CH36 

GUIDANCE  COUNSELING  INSTITUTE  FOR 
MATH  (Students,  Grades  942)  An  inside  look  at 
a  wide  variety  of  career  options  in  the  field  of 
mathematics  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
practicing  professionals.  Includes  signing  for  the 
hearing  impaired  or  deaf  student.  (5  hrs)  * 
Education  Service  Cenler,  Region  20,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

WEDNESDAYS,  Jan  31,  Feb  M,  28,  Mar  14, 

Apr  4;  2:30-3:30pm  CST*,  CH36 

SALUT  LA  FRANCE  (Students,  Grades  9-12) 
Information  about  French  society,  science,  art,  and 
summary  of  world  news  -  all  presented  in  French, 
*  Weslem  Illinois  University,  Macomb 

TUESDAYS.  Jan  9,  23,  30,  Feb  6.  13,  20, 
Mar  6,  13,  20,  Apr  3,  10,  17,  May  1,  8 
Noon-12:25pm  CST*  CH60 


STUDENT  ENRICHMENT 


CAREER  VISION  (Students,  Grades  7*9)  Video 
Held  lri|>s  and  discussions  with  professionals  which 
explore  math  and  science-refold  careers.    (14  hrs) 
Jh  Western  Illinois  University  at  Macomb 

THURSDAYS,  Jan  IK,  25,  Feb  8,  IS,  22, 
Mar  8.  15.  24,  Apr  5,  19,  26,  May  3.  10,  17 
9  ^:M)  3:30pm  CST*,  CII52 

ERIC 
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STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 


BIOPREP  TEACHER  INSTITUTE  (Teachers,  7- 
12)  Teaching  strategies  and  techniques  for 
motivating  students  in  various  subjects  with  the 
locus  on  preparing  students  for  success  in  college. 
(12  Ins)     Its  University  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa 

MONDAYS,  Jail  22,  Feb  5,  19,  Mar  5,  19, 
Apr  2,  16,  30,  May  14,  28;  3:304:30pm  CST*, 
CI  136  (3:30-5:OOpm  during  Feb  and  March) 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  (Teachers,  K-5)  Basic  training  focusing 
on  curriculum,  teaching  methodology,  and 
integration  into  the  second  language  program.  (18 
hrs)  9b  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Raleigh 

MONDAYS,  Jan  29,  Feb  12,  26,  Ma«  12,  26, 
Apr  9,  23,  May  7,  21;  2:304:30pm  CST*,CH36 
Registration  Deadline:  Jan  17, 1990  (to  receive 
handout  materials  for  the  first  clas*) 

GIFTED/TALENTED  EDUCATION  (Teachers 
and  Administrators,  K-12)  Introduction  to 
gifted/talented  education  with  emphasis  on 
identifying  and  meeting  the  needs  of  students.  (7 
hrs)     to    Western  Illinois  University  at  Macomb 

TUESDAYS,  Feb  27,  Mar  6,  13,  2C  77, 
Apr  3,  10;  3:30-4:30pm  CST*,  CH52 

EFFECTIVENESS  TO  EXCELLENCE  (All 
Teachers  and  Administrators)  Initiatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  education  program,  with 
special  emphasis  on  early  childhood,  parental 
involvement,  and  the  Effective  Schools  Project. 
(1.5  hrs)  *  Education  Service  Center,  Region  20, 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

WEDNESDAY,  Apr  4,  5-6:30pni  CDT,  CH  44 

SALUT  LA  FRANCE!  (French  Teachers, 
Administrators,  Interested  Community  Members) 
An  opportunity  to  interact  with  representatives 
from  the  French  Cultural  Services.  Designed  for 
teachers  needing  help  with  or  suggestions  for 
leaching  French.  (5  hrs)  ft  Western  Illinois 
University,  Macomb 

WEDNESDAYS,  Jan  31,  Feb  7,  Mar  21, 

Apr  11,  May  2;  4-5:0Opm  CST*  CH36  (CH44 

Mar  &  Apr) 


*  Daylight-savings  time  begins  April  /,  1990. 
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SYLLABUS 


Souths:    EDF  7363       Special  Topic:    Junior  High  Science  Teacher  Institute 

Course  Infprm,atto:    This  institute  consists  of  motivational,  hands-on  science 

programs.  The  topics  for  this  institute  have  been 
specifically  designed  to  enhance  the  teaching  of  science 
in  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  Demonstrations  of 
scientific  experiments,  participation  in  hands-on  science 
activities,  and  research  relevant  to  discussion  topics  will 
be  common  to  all  sessions. 

Pfl*e/Tlme:    Wednesdays,  3:45  p.m.  -  7:00  p.m.  CDT 
Channel  36 

October  4,  1989 -through  January  3 ,  1990  (excluding  holidays :  November 
22,  December  20,  and  December  27) 

Target  Audience;    Currently  employed  junior  high  science  teachers 
Registration  Deaden*  •    First  class 

Registration  Fees.;    $150.00.    Additional  forms  must  be  completed.    See  separate 

attachment . 

Course  Goal,:  To  equip  the  junior  high  science  teacher  with  an  understanding  of 
the  process  skills  approach  using  low  budget  equipment  in  planned 
laboratory  exercises. 

Cpurse  Oblectives;     Listed  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  handouts  for  each 

topic . 

Instructors.:    Mississippi  State  University  Video  Instructor: 
Ms.  Regina  L.  Procell 

Mississippi  State  University  Faculty: 
Dr.  Linda  W.  Morse 
Dr.  Herbert  M.  Handley 

Address,:       Mississippi  State  University 
P.O.  Box  5365 

Mississippi  State,  MS  39762 

Ifitoliojie.:    WATS:    800-234-3067    or    (601)  325-3720 

Office  Hours.:    Monday  2:00-4:00  p.m.  (CST) 
Friday  8:30-10:30  a.m.  (CST) 

Textbook:    No  text  required 

Course  Manual;  Handouts  on  each  topic  are  included  in  the  course  manual.  These 
handouts  'nclude  objectives,  content  information,  equipment,  and 
assignments.    It  will  be  mailed  monthly  to  registered  students. 
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Equipment/Supplies :    Listed  in  course  manual 


Credit? :    3  graduate  units  or  graduate  hours 

Grading/Evaluation:    25%  midterm  exam 

25%  final  exam 
50%  assignments 

Each  of  the  exams  will  be  given  as  noted  on  the  syllabus.    The  assignments 
are  listed  on  the  handouts  that  accompany  each  session  or  topic. 

The  grading  scale  will  be  as  follows: 

A  90-100 

B  80-89 

C  70-79 

D  60-69 

F  0-59 

Information  ahqut  Instructors: 

Regina  Procell  is  a  doctoral  student  at  Mississippi  State  University.  Her  degree 
program  is  secondary  education  with  supporting  areas  in  biology  and  chemistry. 
She  obtained  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  science  education  from  the 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi.  Her  teaching  experience  has  been  in  junior 
high  science,  biology,  and  chemistry.  She  is  an  active  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi 
and  Kappa  Delta  Phi. 

Dr.  Linda  W.  Morse  is  Senior  Research  Scientist  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  and  Evaluation  and  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Educational  Psychology  at  Mississippi  State  University.  She  holds  bachelor's, 
master's,  and  doctorate  degrees  from  Florida  State  University.  She  has  worked 
with  junior  high  students  as  both  teacher  and  researcher.  She  serves  as  project 
coordinator  for  the  Junior  High  Science  Teacher  Institute. 

Dr.  Herbert  M.  Handley  is  currently  Distinguished  Professor  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  and  Senior  Researcher  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Evaluation  at  Mississippi  State  University.  He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Alabama,  and  a  master's  degree  and  doctorate  in  science 
education  from  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  has  extensive  experience  as  a 
science  teacher  and  professor,  as  well  as  a  researcher  in  science  education. 


2. II 


PARTICIPANT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCIENCE  TEACHER  INSTITUTE 


The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  help  us  better  plan  instruction  which 
will  meet  your  needs.  -  We  will  use  this  information  to  better  understand  you  and 
the  role  of  this  course  related  to  each  participant's  unique  situation.  Your 
confidentiality  of  responses  is  assured.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  answer 
the  following  questions.  Return  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than  October 
11  to: 

Dr.  Linda  W.  Morse/Regina  Procell 
Mississippi  State  University 
P.O.  Box  5365 

Mississippi  State,  MS  39762 


Are  you  taking  this  course  for  credit  or  for  staff  development? 
__    CREDIT    STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 


2 .  Name 


3.  Address 


4.        Name  and  location  of  school  district 


5.        What  is  your  current  teaching  schedule? 


Time  Period 
Time  Period 
Time  Period 
Time  Period 
Time  Period 
Time  Period 


Subject/Grade. 
Subject/Grade. 
Subject/Grade. 
Subject/Grade. 
Subject/Grade. 
Subject/Grade. 


6.       Number  of  students  your  school  district: 
_____  under  1000 

 .  1000-2000 

  2001-5000 

  5001-10,000 

  10,001  or  more 


7.       Number  of  students  in  your  school: 

  under  249 

  250-500 

  501-1000 

  1001-2000 

  2001-3000 

  3001-more 
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Number  of  years  teaching  experience: 

  0   11-15  yrs. 

  1-5  yrs.    16-20  yrs. 

  6-10  yrs.    21  or  more  yrs. 

Are  you  certified  in  science?    yes  no 

What  type  of  certificate  do  you  hold?  

In  which  content  areas  are  you  certified? 


What  is  your  highest  degree? 

____  bachelor's    master's   m  specialist    doctorate 

What  is  your  average  science  class  size? 

_          10-15  pupils    26-30 

  16-20  pupils   31  or  more  pupils 

  21-25  pupils 

What  is  a  convenient  time  to  call  you  (from  8  a.m.   -  5  p.m.  CST)?  

What  telephone  number  can  be  used?     (  ) 

How  would  you  rate  the  science  laboratory  facilities  at  your  school  for 
the  course (s)  you  teach? 

  excellent    good    fair  — _  poor 

How  many  courses  in  science  teaching  methods  have  you  taken? 

  1-3   4-6   _  7-9    10+ 

How  many  courses  via  video  instruction  have  you  previously  taken? 
_        0    1    2   3    4+ 


How  frequently  do  you  view  other  TI-IN  staff  development  courses? 

  weekly         monthly         once  a  semester         once  a  year    never 

Why  are  you  taking  this  course? 

  required  for  certification 

  required  by  district 

  sounded  interesting 

  need  course  credit 

  other  (explain)  ___„==5S55___— ____ 


21.  In  your  opinion,  what  arr  the  three  major  problems  facing  teachers  in 
today's  junior  high  schools? 

(1) 

(2) 

'3) 

22.  What  are  the  three  biggest  problems  you  face  concerning  instructional 
materials  available  in  Science  at  the  junior  high  level? 

(i) 

(2) 
(3) 

23.  What  are  some  junior  high  science  topics  that  you  would  like  to  see  more 
teaching  ideas  for? 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

24.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  this  course?    If  so,  please 
describe  each  briefly. 


25.  What  other  information  would  you  like  to  share  with  us  about  yourself,  your 
teaching  situation,  or  what  you  would  like  as  a  result  of  participating 
in  this  course? 


Thank  you  for  helping  us  get  to  know  you! 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCIENCE  INSTITUTE 


OUTLINE 


-  October  4 


Broadcast  2  - 


Broadcast  3 


flrpad?agt;  4 


Broadcast  5 


Broadcast  6 


Broadcast  7 


-  Introduction  of  course 

-  Requirements  and  assignments 

-  Registration  for  course  credit 

-  Working  with  early  adolescents 

•  Sciencing 

-  Using  texts 

-  Low  budget  science 

-  Suggested  equipment 

•  October  11 

•  Scientific  literacy 

-  Common  body  of  knowledge 

-  Appropriati  attitudes  and  their  development 

-  Introduction  to  the  scientific  method  and  science  process  skills 

•  October  18 

-  Observing 

-  Measuring 

-  Classifying 

-  October  25 

-  Predicting 

-  Inferring 

-  Communicating 

-  November  1 

-  Inquiry 

-  November  8 

-  Midterm  Exam 

-  Operational  definitions 

-  Hypothesizing 

-  November  15 

-  Control  of  variables 

-  Experimenting 

-  November  29 

-  Questioning 

-  Taba's  strategy 


Broadcast  9  -  December  6 

-  Research  reports 

-  Safety 

Broadcast  10  -  December  13 

-  Types  of  experiments 
Broadcast  11  -  January  3 


Methods  of  evaluation 
Science  fairs 

Course  assessment  and  evaluation 
Final  Exam 
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COURSE  INFORMATION 


NAME:    Geology:   A  Science  of  *  Living  F:'lanet     GG  5993/7993 
INSTRUCTOR:    Dr.   Mario  V.    Caputo,   Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Address:         Department  of  Geology  and  Geography 
P.   0.   Drawer  5167 
Mississippi   State  University 
Mississippi   State,   MS  39762 

I  <■!  1  e  p  h  on  e? :    u  < j  0  -  8  2  5  - 8  7 5 5 

Conference  time:   Wednesday,  4:00-5:00  pm  CGT 

T  h  ur  s  d  a  /  ,     2 :  0  0  ~  4 :  0  0  p  m  C  S  T 

»IEWJ.M(3:    luesday,   3:30-6:30  pm  CST  from  January  23  until   May  8,  1790 
'except  -for  the  holiday,   Tuesday,   March   13,  1990) 

Telecast   from  the  University  Television  Center,  Mississippi 
State  University  on  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  Channel  36 

TEXTBOOKS:  Hamblin,   W.    K.  ,    1989,    The  EarttVs  Dynamic  interns: 

(Optional)  New  York,  MacMillan  Publ  i  shi  ng"*Co.  ~  576~p. 

I  Iambi  in,  W.  I  .  ,  1989,  Phy.si.cal  Geology.!,  h  Study.  Hui.de 
it9  s££S£QG3.Qy.  The  Earth's  Dynamic  Systems):  New  »ork, 
MacMillan  Publishing  Co.,   248  p. 

TARGET  AUDIENCE:   General  science  or  Earth  science  teachers  in  el ©men tar 

and  secondary  schools 

NARRATIVE:    Geology:    a  science  of  a  living  planet  is  a  3  credit  hour 
col  lege  course.    It  is  taught  at   a   level   higher  than  that  of  a  first-yec- 
or  introductory  course  arid  in  a  marr    r  suitable  for  distance  learning 
through  tele  rsion.   The  course  may  serve  as  a  refresher  or  enhancement 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  general   science  or  Earr 
science.   The  goals  of  the   instructor  -.ire  to  introduce  the  science  of 
geology  as  a  well   integrated  one  with  multiple  applications,  demonstrat 
the  value  of  geology   m  daily  living,   and  explore  the  natural  processes 
which  control   the  shape  of  the  continents  and   land  surfaces.  Simple 
concepts  of   physics,   chemistry,    and  biology  are  used  to  establish  a 
■foundation  for  understanding  the  workings  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes, 
rivers,   glaciers,   wind,   climate,   ground-water,   waves  and  tides,   and  the 
drifting  of   continents   in  shaping  a  restless  Earth. 
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Grades  are?  determined  by  the  amount  and  percent  of  points  accumulated 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  -From  the  three  exams  and  the  -Final  exam. 
Letter  grading  i  s  based  on  the  f  ol 1  owing  percentage  scale: 

A:  90-100 

B:  80-89 

C:  70-79 

1):  60-69 

F :   59  and  1 awer 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH:   Dr.    Mario  V.    Caputa  joined  the  teaching  and 
research  staff   in  the  Department  of  Geology  rand  Geography  in  August, 
1986.    He  earned  degrees  in  geology  at  San  Diego  State  University  'B*Sc. 
1976),   Northern  Arizona  University   (M.Sc,    1980)  ,    and  Uni  versity  of 
Cincinnati    (Ph.D.,    1938)    and  served  four  years  as  a  geologist  exploring 
for  oil    and  gas  in  Kansas,   Colorado,   o.nci  California  for  Mobil  Gil 
Corporation.   Courses  «~uc:h  as  General   Geology,   Honors  in  Historical 
Geology,   Sedi  mentol  oqy ,   *nd  Conservation  of  Natural   Resources  are 
integrated  wi  th  insights  from  research  ^Mcursions  to  Pacific,  Atlantic, 
Gulf,   and  Bahamian  coastlines,   rivers  along  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain, 
a n d  • ) 1 1 n e     r  e a «   i  n  n o u t  h  w & s t e r  n  1 . J 1 1  i.  t  o d  ! :?  t  a  t  e ,     « 1 1 r:l  1 "  e d  i  m e n  t  a r  y  rac  k s  i  n 
the  ':i?nyonlands  of  Arizona  and  Utah. 
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COURSE  OUTLINE 


SURVEY  OF  EARTH  SCIENCE  I  GG  1013 
FALL  SEMESTER,  1990 
DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 
MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


DAY  AND  TIME:  MWF  11:00-11:50  am 
CLASSROOM  LOCATION:  217  Hilbun  Hall 

PROFESSOR:  Dr.  Mario  V.  Caputo,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
Office:   106  Hilbun  Hall 

Department  of  Geology  and  Geography,   113  Hilbun  Hall 
Telephone:  325-2906 

Office  hours:  Tuesday:  2:00-4:00  pm 

.Wednesday:  2:00-4:00  pm 

Required  textbook:  Tarbuck,  E.J.,  and  Lutgens,  F.K.,  1990, 

The  Earth,  An  Introduction  to  Physical 
Geology,  3rd  edition,  Merrill  Publishing 
Company,  651  p. 

LECTURE  TOPIC  RELATED  READING 

I.  Introduction  Ch.  1 

A.  Logistics,  scope  and  nature 
of  cnurse 

B.  Geology:  defined,  importance, 
usefulness 

II.  Overview  of  the  Earth 

A.  Earth  in  the  Solar  System  ch.  22.  pp.  576-577 

B.  Internal  structure  and  composition  Ch.   1,  pp.  13-17; 

Ch.  17 

III.  Matter:  lithosphere,  hydrosphere, 
biosphere,  atmosphere 


A.  Chemistry  of  the  Lithosphere  Ch.  2 

1.  atoms:  building  blocks  of 
elements 

2.  elements:  building  blocks 
of  minerals 

3.  minerals:  building  blocks 
of  rocks 


i 


B.  Forming  the  Lithosphere 

1 .  igneous  rocks 

2.  weathering:  soil  and  sediment 

3.  mass  transport 

4.  sedimentary  rocks 

5.  metamorphic  rocks 

IV.  Physics  of  the  Earth 

A.  gravity 

B.  magnetism 

V.  Tectonics:  a  restless  planet 

A.  Seismology  and  earthquakes 

B.  Plates  in  motion 

C.  Deformation  of  rocks 

D.  evolution  of  continents 
and  ocean  basins 

VI.  Surface  of  the  Earth:  Environments 
Processes,  Landscapes 

A.  Movement  of  surface  water 


Ch.  3, 

Ch.  5 

Ch.  9 

Ch.  6 

Ch.  7 


Ch.    17,   pp.  437-438 


Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 


16,  17 

18 

15 

19,  20 


Ch.  10 


B.  Movement  of  ground  water 

C.  Movement  of  ice 

D.  Wind  and  Deserts 

E.  Waves  and  tides:  shorelines 


Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 


1 1 
12 
13 
14 


EXAM  SCHEDULE 


First  exam:  September,  1990 
Second  exam:  October,  1990 
Third  exam:  November,  1990 


100  points 
100  points 
100  points 


FINAL  EXAM:  Saturday,   December  8,   1990  8:00-11:00  pm 

NOTE  TO  THE  STUDENT: 

Grades  are  based  on  class  attendance  and  cumulative  total  of 
points  earned  from  the  four  exams. 
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SYLLABUS 


Course:    PH  7533    Demonstrations  and  Concepts  for  Physics 

Teachers  I 

Course  Information;    This  course  is  designed  to  serve  the 

needs  of  high  school  physics  teachers 
and  to  provide  them  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  teach  high  school 
physics.    Content  will  focus  on 
development  of  concepts, 
problem-solving  techniques,  and 
demonstrations  and  experiments 
appropriate  for  the  high  school 
environment.    Activities  will  be 
presented  for  each  major  topic. 
Techniques  for  conducting  classes, 
including  questioning  strategies,  and 
development  of  process  skills,  will  be 
included . 

Topics:     Topics  normally  covered  in  first-semester  high 
school  physics  including  straight-line  motion, 
vectors,  two-dimensional  motion,  forces,  circular 
motion,  gravitation,  work,  power,  energy,  momentum, 
rotational  motion,  and  equilibrium. 

Date /Time:    Thursdays,  3:30  p.m.  -  6:30  p.m.  CST* 
Channel  36 

January  25,  1990  through  April  26,  1990 
(excluding  holidays:     March  15  and  April  12) 
*Daylight-savings  time  begins  April  1,  1990 

Prerequisite:     It  is  assumed  that  the  audience  has  had  an 

introductory,  noncalculus-based  physics 
course. 

Registration  Deadline:     First  Class 

Registration  Fee:     $150.    Additional  forms  must  be 

completed.    See  separate  attachment. 

Instructor :    Dr.  Sandra  H.  Harpole 

Address :    Mississippi  State  University 

Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
P.  O.  Drawer  5167 
Mississippi  State,  MS  39762 

Telephone:     800-678-8754  or  (601)  325-8754 

office  Hours:    Tuesday  8:30  -  10:30  a.m.  (CST) 

Wednesday  2:00  -  4:00  p.m.  (CST) 
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Textbook:    Murphy  and  Smoot,  Phvsicst  Principles  and 
Problems .  1986,  Merrill. 

Recommended  Resource:     Resource  Kit  for  the  New  Phvsics 

Teacher .  published  by  the  American 
Association  of  Physics  Teachers, 
5112  Berwyn  Road,  College  Park,  MD 
20740-4100,    (310)  345-4220. 
Order  #OP53. 

Grading/Evaluation:     3  Quizzes  -  25%  each 

Assignments  -  25% 

Three  quizzes  will  be  given  as  noted  on  the  syllabus. 
The  assignments  include  laboratory  sessions,  selected 
problem  sets,  and  a  write-up  of  one  experiment  or 
demonstration  using  inexpensive  materials. 

The  grading  scale  will  be  as  follows: 

A  90-100 

B  80-89 

C  70-79 

D  60-69 

F  Below  60 

Information  about  Instructor: 

Dr.  Sandra  H.  Harpole  is  an  assistant  professor  of  physics 
at  Mississippi  State  University.    She  taught  in  Mississippi 
schools  for  a  number  of  years;  during  that  time  she  was 
involved  in  curriculum  development,  workshop  presentations 
and  science  education  developments.     She  was  selected  as  the 
1987  Mississippi  Presidential  Awardee  for  Excellence  in 
Science  Teaching. 
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PH  7533    Demonstrations  and  Concepts  for  Physics  Teachers  I 
-  Sandra  Harpole 


Telecast  1:    January  25 


-  Introduction  to  Course 

-  Requirements  and  Assignments 

-  Registration  for  Course  Credit 

-  How  Do  You  Teach  Physics? 

-  Process  Skills  as  Related  to  Physics 
Teaching 

-  Graphing 


Telecast  2:     February  1 


-  Scientific  Inquiry 

-  Scalar  &  Vector  Quantities 

-  Vector  Addition  Graphical  Method 

-  Distance  &  Displacement 

-  Average  Speed  &  Velocity 

-  Instantaneous  Speed  &  Velocity 

-  Acceleration 

-  Falling  Bodies 


Telecast  3:     February  8 


-  Graphical  Analysis  of  Linear  Motion 

-  Vector  Addition  by  Components 


Telecast  4:     February  15 


-  Problem  Session 

-  Projectile  Motion 


Telecast  5:     February  22 


-  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion 

-  Applications  of  Newton's  Laws  Involving 
Friction 

-  QUIZ  I 

Telecast  6;     March  1 

-  Applications  of  Newton's  Laws  Involving 
Inclines 

-  Problem  Session 

-  Circular  Motion 

o  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Telecast  7:     March  8 


-  Discussion  of  Quiz  I 

-  Momentum 

Telecast  8 :     March  22 

-  Work  &  Power 

-  Simple  Machines 

-  Problem  Session 


Telecast  9:     March  29 

-  Energy 

-  QUIZ  II 

Telecast  10;     April  5 

-  Rotational  Motion 

-  Torque 

Telecast  11:     -  April  19 

-  Equilibrium 
Telecast  12:     April  26 

-  Problem  Session 

-  QUIZ  III 


SYLLABUS 


Course :    MA   4563/6563.      Theory   of   Equations    for   Secondary   Teachers • 
Complex   numbers;    polynomials   and    their    properties;    roots  of 
algebraic    equations;    separation    of    roots,  cubic/biquadratic 
equations;  root  approximation. 


Date/Time:    Monday  —  Friday,  June  4  —  22,  1990,  1:00  p.m.  —  3:00  p.m., 
Central  Time. 

Monday,  June  25,  1990,  1:00  p.m.  —  4:00  p.m.,  Central  Time. 
Channel  44 

Target  Audience:    Secondary  mathematics  teachers 
Registration  Deadline:    May  7,  1990 

Registrator.  Fee:    $150.00.    Additional  forms  must  be  completed. 


Course  Objective:    To   equip    the   secondary    mathematics    teacher    with  an 

understanding  of  the  topics  normally  included  in  a 
classical  course  in  theory  of  equations  (see  course 
description  above). 


Instructor :    Dr.  Jerry  F.  Rr  ;d 

Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Mississippi  State  University 
P.O.  Drawer  MA 

Mississippi  State,  MS  39762 


Telephone:      WATS  1-800-955-1821    or  601-325-7133 

Office  Hours:  Monday  —  Friday,  9:30  a.m.  —  11:00  a.m.,  Central  Time 
Textbook:    Theory  of  Equations,  J.  V.  Uspensky 


Credits:    3  semester  hours;  undergraduate  (4563)  or  graduate  (6563)  credit 
available. 


Grading/Evaluation:    Examinations  (2,  off-air) 

Work  sheet  (1 ) 

Final  Examination  (1  1/2  hour  live,  1  1/2  hours  off-air) 

Each  of  the  four  evaluations  is  weighed  equally  in 
determining  the  final  course  average. 

The  grading  scale  will  be  as  follows: 


90  — 

100 

A 

80  — 

89 

B 

70  — 

79 

C 

60  — 

69 

D 

0  — 

59 

F 

Instructor/Biographical  Information:  Dr.  Jerry  F.  Reed  is  currently 
serving  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Associate  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  at  Mississippi  State 
University.  He  holds  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  mathe- 
matics from  The  University  of  Mississippi  and  the  doctorate 
degree  in  secondary  mathematics  education  from  Mississippi  state 
University.  He  is  currently  serving  as  Chair  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics'  Conventions  and  Conferences 
Committee. 
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March  20,  1990 


TO:  Program  Contacts 

FROM:        Pamela  S.  Pease,  Ph£>.,  Director  of  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 


RE:  Summer  1990  Staff  Development  Programming  over  TI-IN  Network 


Two  programs  will  be  offered  through  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  during  Summer  1990: 
Theory  of  Equations  for  Secondary  Teachers,  offered  by  Mississippi  State  University  in 
Starkville,  and  The  BioPrep  Teacher  Institute,  offered  by  The  University  of  Alabama. 


Theory  of  Equations  for  Secondary  Teachers 


June  4  -  22 
June  25 
Credit: 

Registration  Fee: 
Registration  Deadline: 


Classes:  Mondays  -  Fridays 

1:00  -  3:00pm  Central,  CH  44 

Final  Exam:  Monday 

1:00  -  4:00pm  Central,  CH  44 

3  units  under  graduate  or  graduate  college  credit 

$150.00 

May  7,  1990 


The  BioPrep  Teacher  Institute 


June  11-22  Mondays  -  Fridays 

10:00am  -  Noon  Central,  CH  36 
Credit:  None  (staff  development  programming) 

Registration  Fee:  None 
Registration  Deadline:        May  7,  1990 

No  other  staff  development  programs  will  be  broadcast  during  the  summer  months  through 
TI-IN  United  Star  Network  or  TI-IN  Network. 


Registration:  To  register  for  the  summer  programs,  participants  must  complete  the  TI-IN 
Network  Registration/Validation  Form.  These  forms  must  be  received  by  the  TI-IN 
Network  office  by  Monday,  May  7.  It  is  imperative  that  you  communicate  your  interest  in 
participating  in  either  of  these  programs  since  TI-IN  Network  may  be  upgrading  your 
equipment  during  the  summer  months.  By  knowing  whether  you  plan  to  participate  in 
either  of  the  following  courses,  TI-IN  can  best  schedule  site  visits  to  accommodate  your 
uninterrupted  participation. 

For  those  sites  electing  to  subscribe  to  the  staff  development  progrannning  during  the 
1990-91  school  year,  staff  development  programs  are  scheduled  to  begin  September  11, 
1990.  In  April,  you  will  receive  TI-IN  Network's  1990-91  Program  and  Course  Guide 
which  will  include  scheduling  details  and  descriptions  for  next  year's  staff  development 
programs. 


NOTE:  For  your  convenience,  enclosed  you  will  find  a  flyer  to  post  in  your  teachers'  lounges  or  in  your 
administration  offices  in  order  to  receive  feedback  from  your  staff  on  their  interest  in  these  programs.  If  you 
should  have  questions  not  addressed  in  this  communication,  please  feel  free  to  call  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  office  in  San  Antonio  at  (512)  490-3900.  2  17 
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Please  Post  in  Teachers'  Lounge 
or  Administration  Office 


Receive  Site  Location:  

(School) 


(City)  (State) 


THE  BIOPREP  TEACHER  INSTITUTE 

20  hours  of  Staff  Development  Programming  through  The  University  of  Alabama 


June  11  -  22  Mondays  -  Fridays 

10:00am  -  Noon  Central,  CH  36 
Registration  Fee:  None 
Registration  Deadline:       May  7,  1990 


This  series  continues  with  discussions  on  teaching  strategies  and  techniques  for  motivating 
students  in  various  subjects.  Sessions  will  focus  on  a  variety  of  subjects  (English,  Math, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Social  Studies,  Biology)  and  include  methods  for  mterdisciplinary 
planning  and  implementing  cross-curricular  components.  This  Institute  is  based  on  the 
BioMedical  Sciences  Preparation  (BioPrep)  Program  which  has  been  implemented  the  past 
few  years  through  the  University  of  Alabama.  The  BioPrep  Program  focuses  on  preparing 
students  for  success  in  college  as  well  as  introducing  them  to  the  health  care  profession 
and  the  professional  roles  that  exist  within  it. 


Interested  Participants:  Sign  below  indicating  your  interest  in  this  course  and  register 
through  your  TMN  program  contact  using  the  TMN  Network  Registration/Validation 
Form.  (Program  Contacts:  Be  certain  to  mail  registration  forms  to  THN  Network  so  they 
are  received  by  Monday,  May  7.) 
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SUMMER  1990  SIGNUP  SHEET  Please  P<wt  in  Teachers1  Lounge 

or  Administration  Office 


Receive  Site  Location:  

(School) 


(City)  (State) 


THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

3  units  of  Undergraduate  or  Graduate  College  Credit  through  Mississippi  State  University 


June  4-22  Classes:  Mondays  -  Fridays 

1:00  -  3:00pm  Central,  CH  44 

June  25  Final  Exam:  Mondav 

1:00  -  4:00pm  Central.  CH  44 

Registration  Fee:  $150.00 

Registration  Deadline:       May  7,  1990 


Teachers  who  need  preparation  for  high  school  mathematics  courses  will  be  provided  both 
background  and  advanced  material.  The  principal  focus  of  the  course  will  be  on  the 
analytical  aspects  of  relevant  topics  in  mathematics.  In  addition,  some  effort  will  be  made 
to  illustrate  how  today's  advanced  technology,  for  example,  personal  computers  and 
handheld  graphics  calculators,  relates  to  the  topics  in  question.  Examples  will  be  used  to 
assist  the  participant  in  grasping  the  concepts  being  discussed.  Although  the  course  will 
not  be  a  theorem-proof  course,  some  proofs  will  be  used  in  order  to  illustrate  various  proof 
techniques. 


Interested  Participants:  Sign  below  indicating  your  interest  in  this  course  and  register 
through  your  TT-IN  program  contact  using  the  TMN  Network  Registration/Validation 
Form.  (Program  Contacts:  Be  certain  to  mail  registration  forms  to  TT-IN  Network  so 
they  are  received  by  Monday,  May  7.) 
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THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 


3  units  of  Undergraduate  or  Graduate  College  Credit 
through  Mississippi  State  University 


NETWORK 


June  4  -  22  Classes:        Mondays  -  Fridays 

1:00  -  3:00pm  Central,  CH  44 


June  25 


Final  Exam:  Monday 


1:00  -  4:00pm  Central,  CH  44 


Registration  Fee: 


$150.00 


Registration  Deadline:    May  7,  1990 

Teachers  who  need  preparation  for  high  school  mathematics  courses  will 
be  provided  both  background  and  advanced  material.  The  principal 
focus  of  the  course  will  be  on  the  analytical  aspects  of  relevant  topics  in 
mathematics.  In  addition,  some  effort  will  be  made  to  illustrate  how 
today's  advanced  technology,  for  example,  personal  computers  and 
handheid  graphics  calculators,  relates  to  the  topics  in  question.  Examples 
will  be  used  to  assist  the  participant  in  grasping  the  concepts  being 
discussed.  Although  the  course  will  not  be  a  theorem-proof  course,  some 
proof  will  be  used  in  order  to  illustrate  various  proof  techniques. 

Instructor:  Dr.  Jerry  Reed,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Associate 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  at  Mississippi 
State  University. 

To  receive  this  course: 

1.  You  must  participate  from  one  of  the  TI-IN  Network  satellite 
receive  sites  referenced  on  the  attached  list. 

2.  You  must,  register  by  the  May  7  deadline. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  AVAILABILITY  OF 
RECEIVE  SITE  LOCATIONS  OR  NEED  REGISTRATION 
MATERIALS,  CALL: 


IF  YOU  HAVE  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  COURSE  CONTENT, 
CALL: 


Dr.  Linda  Morse 
Educational  Research 
Mississippi  State  University 


(601)  325-3720 


TI-IN  United  Star  Network 


(512)  490-3900  x  134 


Dr.  Jerry  Reed 
Department  of  Mathematics 
&  Statistics 

Mississippi  State  University 


(601)  325-3414 


1000  Centra!  Parkway  North 
Suite  190B 

San  Antonio.  Texas  78232 
(512)  490-3900 
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1000  Central  Parkway  North 
Suite  190B 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78232 
(512)  490-3900 


TI-IN  RECEIVE  SITE  LOCATIONS  IN  MISSISSIPPI 


3/7/90 


THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHER 

3  units  of  undergraduate/graduate  credit  offered  through  Mississippi  Stab  University 

June  4  -  25,  1990  (Registration  Deadline:  May  7,  1990) 


DISTRICT 


SCHOOL 


CITY 


Alcorn  County  Schools 

Bay  St  Louis-Waveland  SD 
Choctaw  Agency  Schools 

Choctaw  County  Schools 

Columbia  Municipal  SD 
Columbus  Municipal  Sep  SD 

DeSoto  Schools 

Greenville  Municipal  Sep  SD 

Greenwood  Municipal  Sep  SD 

Hattiesburg  Municipal  Sep  SD 

Hinds  County  School  District 

Jones  County/Laurel  SD 


9 

ERLC 


Lauderdale  County  SD 


Leflore  County  SD 


Louisville  Municipal  Sep  SD 


.„  2 


Alcorn  Central  HS 
Biggersvilk  HS 
Kossuth  HS 

Bay  St  Louis  HS 

Bogue  Chitto  Day  School 
Choctaw  Central  School 
Standing  Pine  Day  School 

Ackerman  Elementary 
Ackerman  High  School 
Weir  Attendance  Center 

Columbia  HS 

Caldwell  HS 
SD  Lee  HS 

Olive  Branch  HS 

Greenville  HS 
TX.  Weston  HS 

Greenwood  HS 
Threadgill  School 

Hattiesburg  HS 
Hawkins  Junior  HS 

Byrum  Attendance  Center 
Raymond  HS 
Utka  HS 

Northeast  Jones  HS 
RJL  Watkins 
South  Jones  HS 
West  Jones  HS 

Clarkdale  Attendance  Center 

Southeast  HS 

W  Lauderdale  Atten  Cntr 

Amanda  Elzy  HS 
Leflore  County  HS 

Noxapater  Attendance  Cntr 
Louisville  HS 
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Glen 

Corinth 

Kossuth 

Bay  St  Louis 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Walnut  Grove 

Ackerman 
Acktrman 
Weir 

Columbia 

Columbus 
Columbus 

Olive  Branch 

Greenville 
Greenville 

Greenwood 
Greenwood 

Hattiesburg 
Hattiesburg 

Jackson 

Raymond 

Utica 

Laurel 
Laurel 
Ellisville 
Laurel 

Meridian 
Meridian 
Collinsville 

Greenwood 
Ittabena 

Noxapater 
Louisville 


A 

T  T 
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21 

NETWORK 


NITEDSTAR 


1000  Central  Parkway  North 
Suite  190B 

San  Antonio.  Texas  76232 
(512)  490-3900 
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TI-IN  RECEIVE  SITE  LOCATIONS  IN  MISSISSIPPI 


3/7/90 


DISTRICT 

SCHOOL 

CITY 

McCouib  Municipal  Sep  SD 

McComb  HS 

McComb 

Meridian  Public  SD 

Meridian  HS 

West  End  Hani?  School 

Meridian 
Meridian 

Moss  Point  Municipal  Sep  SD 

Ed  Mayo  Junior  HS 
Magnolia  Junior  HS 
Moss  Point  HS 

Moss  Point 
Moss  Point 
Moss  Point 

Natchez-Adams  Co  Public  SD 

Natchez-Adams  Vo  Tech 
Natchez  HS 
Natchez  Middle  HS 

Natchez 
Natchez 
Natchez 

Pascagoula  Municipal  Sep  SD 

Pascagoula  HS 
Pascagoula  Vo-Tech  Cntr 

Pascagoula 
Pascagoula 

StarkviUe  Municipal  Sep  SD 

Starkville  HS 

StarkviUe 

Tupelo  Municipal  Sep  SD 

Tupelo  HS 

Tupelo 

Vicksburg/Warren  SD 

Vicksburg  HS 
Warren  Central  HS 

Vicksburg 
Vicksburg 

Wilkinson  County  SD 

Wilkinson  County  HS 

Woodville 

Yazoo  City  Schools 

Yazoo  City  Junior  HS 
Yazoo  City  HS 

Yazoo  City 
Yazoo  City 

If  you  have  questions  concerning  availability  of  TI-IN  receive  site  locations  or  need 
registration  materials,  call: 


Dr.  Linda  Morse 
Educational  Research 
Mississippi  State  University 
-or- 

TI-IN  United  Star  Network 


(601)  325-3720 


(512)  490-3900  x  134 

If  you  have  questions  concerning  course  conteut,  call: 

Dr.  Jerry  Reed  (601)  325-3414 

Department  of  Mathematics 
&  Statistics 

Mississippi  State  University 
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OED  DOMINTONTTN1VERSITY 


DARDEN  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

AND 


TMN  UNITED  STAR  NETWORK 


ANNOUNCE 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  YEAR  2000 


Spring  1990 
February  16  -  May  23 

4:30  •  5:45pnt  ET 
3:30  •  4:45pm  CT 
2:30  •  3:45pm  MT 
1:30  -  2:45pm  PT 


Videotape  Series 
HOW  TO  VIEW  THE  SERIES 

This  series  will  be  telecast  over  the  TMN  United  Star 
Network.  Limited  permission  to  tape  the  series  will  be 
granted  upon  registration.  To  receive  the  series,  schools 
must  complete  the  enclosed  registration  form  and  enclose 
a  check  Tor  $50.09  made  payable  to  TMN  United  Star 
Network. 

Confirmation  of  registration  and  channel  designations 
will  be  provided  upon  receipt  of  this  information.  If 
you  have  questions,  call  the  TMN  United  Star  Network 
office  at  1-512-490-3900. 


IH-UISTIUTION  DEADLINE:  February  9,  1990 


OLD  DOMINION  UNIVERSITY  TELEVISION 

Old  Dominion  University  1ms  become  on  international  leader  in 
live  television  programming.  The  university  broadcasts  over  20 
live,  interactive  telecourses  each  semester  in  such  areas  as  gradu- 
ate engineering,  engineering  management,  nursing,  computer  sci- 
ence, foreign  languages  and  education.  The  university  has  also  won 
awards  for  video  teleconferences.  Over  25  live,  interactive  telecon- 
ferences have  been  produced,  dealing  with  issues  and  offering 
professional  development  opportunities  in  a  wide  range  of  fields, 
such  as  higher  ed  ucation,  international  relations,  science  and  tech- 
nology and  human  resources.  Programs  produced  and  delivered  by 
the  university  include: 

USA  USSR  Youth  Summit  Teleconference  Serie$ 
A  three-program  series  for  public  schools  was  distributed  live  by 
PBS  and  culminated  in  an  international  spacebridge  between 
Soviet  and  American  youth. 

Managing  your  Company  with  Tom  Peter* 
This  live  seminar  featured  the  charismatic  management  consult- 
ant Tom  Peters,  author  of  the  best-selling  Thriving  on  Chao$  and 
co-author  of  In  Search  of  Excellence. 

Writing  Acroa  the  Ditciplines  A  Re$pon$e  to  the  Literary  Crisis 
This  teleconference  looked  at  the  problem  of  writing  deficiencies 
among  college  students  and  demonstrated  a  variety  of  ways  that 
faculty  could  enhance  their  students1  writing  abilities  while  nlso 
stimulating  higher  level  thinking  skills. 

AWARDS 

USA-USSR  Youth  Summit  Teleconference  Series 
vCASE  Gold  Medal  for  outstanding  educational  communications 
in  the  area  of  High  School  and  College  Partnerships 
*Two  TELECON  VU  awards:  1st  Place  for  Oistance  Learning 
Program  K-12,  and  2nd  Place  for  Best  Direct  Broadcast  Applica- 
tion for  a  One-Time  Special  Event. 

❖AECT's  Crystal  Award  for  the  most  innnovative  and  creative 
telecommunications  programming. 
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Education  in  the  Year  2000 
Instructor:  Dr.  Dwight  W.  Allen 
with  Eddyth  N,  Worley 

Feb  16  Course  Introduction 

Endless  Reform  •  Finding  a  New  Vision  for  Education 
Dr.  Dwight  W.  Allen,  presenter  and  host  for  the  course,  is  Professor  of 
Urban  Education  atOld  Dominion  University.  Dr.  Allen,  best  known  for 
his  advocacy  in  the  60  s  and  70  s  of  such  reforms  as  flexible  scheduling 
differentiated  staffing,  multiple  models  of  teacher  education  and  micro- 
tenching,  will  discuss  reform  movements  and  initiatives  of  the  1980  s 
with  suggestions  as  to  why  they  have  been  less  than  successful  in 
meeting  the  projected  needs  of  society. 

Feb  23  Local  Control  and  National  Goals- 
The  Politics  of  Educational  Change 
Special  guests:  Dr.  Madeline  Hunter,  Educational  Consultant  and  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Educati  on,  Universi  ty  of  Cul  i  forma  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Dr.  Maurice  Berube,  Professor  of  Educational  Leadership  at  Old  Domin- 
ion University. 

Feb  28  Administering  the  Schools 

Special  guest:  Dr.  Scott  Thompson,  Executive  Director,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

Mar  2  Teachers  and  Staffing 

Special  guests:  Dr.  Ray  Curry,  Executive  Director,  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Personnel  Administrators;  Dr.  Betty  Jo  Monk,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education,  Baylor  University,  and  past  President,  Texas 
Association  of  School  Personnel  Administrators  and  Mr.  Daniel  W. 
Jackson,  Jr,  Director  of  Human  Relations,  Fairfax  County  Schools,  and 
President,  Virginia  Association  ofSchool  Personnel  Administrators, 

Mar  9  The  Training  of  Teachers 

Special  guest:  Dr.  David  Irnig,  Executive  Director,  American  Associa- 
tion of  (Jolleges  of  Teacher  Education. 

Mar  16  Curriculum 

Special  giiest:  Dr.  Gordon  Cawelti,  Executive  Director.  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development. 

Mar  30  School  Finance 

Special  guests:  Dr.  Van  Spiva,  Professor  of  Educational  Leadership  at 
Old  Dominion  University  andJohn  A. Crain,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Dallas  Independent  School  District. 
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Apr  6   Law  and  Accountability  - 

Teachers,  Schools,  and  Society 

Special  guest:  Dr.  Frank  Kemerer,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration 

at  the  University  of  North  Texas. 


Apr  20  Education  and  the  Forgotten  Half 

Special  guest:  Dr.  Sam  Halpern,  Study  Director  of  Youth  in  America's 
Future:  The  William  T.  Grant  Foundation  on  Work,  Family  and  Citizenshi p, 
and  Dr.  Yvonne  Gonzales,  Special  Aasistantto  the  Superintendent,  Houston, 

Texas. 

Apr  27  Alternative  Structures  and  Patterns  for  Education 
This  session  will  be  broadcast      from  the  Joint  Legislative  Conference  ol'thr 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the  Notional  Association  of  State 
Boards  of  Education  in  Washington  D.C.  including  interviews  with  partici- 
pants. 

May  4  A  National  System  of  Experimental  Schools 
This  session  will  be  broadcast       from  Indianapolis  at  the  Conference  ol 
Model  Schools,  sponsored  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa;  Dr.  Howard  Gardner,  Profes- 
sor of  Education  and  co-director  of  Project  Zero,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education. 

May  1 1  The  Leverage  of  Educational  Technology 
Special  guests  will  include  participants  from  the  Conference  on  Education 
and  Technology,  sponsored  by  the  I  nternational  Technology  Education  Asso 
ciation.  It  will  I*  broadcast       from  Indianapolis:  Dr.  Donald  P.  Lauda, 
Dean,  School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences,  California  State  University  at 
Ung  lieach.ond  Dr.  Walter  B.Waetjen,  Resident  Emeritus,  ClevelandSlaU' 
University.  Dr.  Robert  Lucking,  professor  of  Computer  Education  at  Old 
Dominion  University  will  also  participate. 

May  18  School  Community  Relations 

Special  tfuest  to  be  announced. 

May  2J  American  Education  in  a  Global  Context 
Special  quests  Dr.  Shapour  Kassekh,  Consultant  to  UNESCO,  the  Inter  na 
tional  Bureau  of  Education  in  Paris,  former  board  member  of  the  Interna 
tional  Institute  for  Educational  Planningand  Dr.  Iraj  Ayman,  Director  of  the 
Instituted  International  Education  andDevelopnierit,  Landegg  Academy  in 
Switzerland.  This  session  will  be  broadcast      from  Geneva,  Switzerland 
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REGISTRATION  FORM 
FOR 


Educuiion  in  lite  Y,  ar  2000 

produced  l>y 
Old  Dominion  University 


February  16  -  May  23,  1990 


REGISTRATION  DEADLINE:       February  9,  1990 

School:  .  

Address:  

City,  Slate,  Zip:  

Telepone  Number:  


I  understand  that  this  series  may  be 
videotaped  adhering  to  the  following 
restrictions: 

Videotapes  cannot  be  distributed 
Videotapes  will  be  erased  before 
December  31,  1990 


Person  completing  form:  (Please  Print) 


Signature: 

Title:   

Date: 


Enclosed  i_  check  #  in  the  amount 

of  $50.00  made  payable  to 
TUN  United  Star  Network 
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Return  this  to: 
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TUN  United  Star  Network 
I0(M)  Central  Parkway  North 
Suite  190 

San  Antonio.  IX  7K2J2 


OLD  DOMINION  UNIVERSITY 

TECHNICAL  INFORMATION 


PROGRAM  TITLE:  Paying  for  College:  Exploring 

Alternative  Financing  Options 

PROGRAM  DATE:    April  2.  1990 


TEST  TIME: 


C  Band  and  Ku  Band 

6:30  P.M.     -      7:30  P.M. 


5:30  P.M. 
4:30  P.M. 
3:30  P.M. 


6:30  P.M. 
5:30  P.M. 
4:30  P.M. 


ET 
CT 
MT 
PT 


PROGRAM  TIME: 


7:30  P.M. 
6:30  P.M. 
5:30  P.M. 
4:30  P.M. 


8:30  P.M.  ET 

7:30  P.M.  CT 

6:30  P.M.  MT 

5:30  P.M.  PT 


C  BAND 


Ku  BAND 


Monday,  April  2,  1990 
SATELLITE : 
TRANSPONDER: 
AUDIO  FREQUENCY: 


WESTAR  IV  99°  W 
11.  (6D)   3.920  MHz 
6.8  MHz 


SPACENETII  69°  W 
20.     11.820  MHz 
6.8  MHz 


TROUBLE  NUMBERS:      Before  Program  (804)683-3172 

Test  Time/During  Program  (804)  683-4909 


TOLL  FREE  NUMBER  FOR 

PARTICIPANT  CALL-INS:    1-800  462-0959 
This  toll-free  number  Is  good  only  the  day  of  the  live  program. 
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ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
ENROLLMENT  ROSTER  •  5/24/90 


School 


Ackerman  Attendance 
Center 


TOTAL:  221 
Star  Schools:  143 
Regular:  78 
49  SITES 


City/State 


Student 


Ackerman,  MS  *      Coleman,  Dennis 


Akron  High  School 


Akron,  AL* 


Andrews  High  School        Andrews,  NC 


Beecher  City  High  School   Beecher  City,IL  * 


Berry  High  School 


Bruni  High  School 


Berry,  AL  * 


Blackwell  High  School       Blackwell,  TX 


Bruni,  TX 


Jackson,  Doretha 
Kennedy,  Shelesia 
Paster,  Pamela 
Webb,  Kenneth 
Williams,  Monica 

Cook,  Amy 
Garcia,  Nicholas 
Luther,  Christel 
Tyson,  Cheryl 

Kremer,  Pamela 
Moeller,  Gena 
Steele,  Kyra 
Wetherell,  Deric 

Bozeman,  Chris 
Cannon,  Rebecca 
Dunn,  Jason 
Geist,  Aaron 
Hathcock,  Blaine 
Hustead,  Lori 
Kilgore,  Crystal 
Kimbrell,  Jon 
McCaleb,  Brenton 
Paxris,  Elizabeth 

Ehl,  Rebecca 
Hood,  Amy 
Smith,  Lee 

Hernandez,  Jorge 
Salinas,  Eduardo 


Bumey  Jr/Sr  HS 


Burney,  CA  * 


Meyer,  Patti 


♦indicates  a  Star  School  Site 
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ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
ENROLLMENT  ROSTER  -  5/24/90 
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School 


Calhoun  HS 
Canollton  HS 

Choctaw  Co. 


Christopher  CHS 


City/State 


Letohatchee,  AL  * 
Carrollton,  AL  * 

Butler,  AL  * 


Christopher,  IL  * 


Community  Unit  Dist  316   Warsaw,  IL 


Student 


Colvin,  Tameka 

Goodson,  Anthony  Lec 
Grammer,  Dana 
Noland,  Maria 

Curtis,  Daphne 
Fox,  William 
Gibson,  Kenneth 
Gilbert,  Martha 
Jackson,  Timini 
James,  Demetris 
Martin,  James 
McCain,  Nikki 
McGrew,  Keith 
Moody,  John 
Nearer,  Nicole 
Riley,  LaTronda 
Ruffin,  Katrina 
Thomas,  Viclri 
Trayler,  Jennifer 
Wilcox,  Tonia 

Cesar,  Tammy 
Dempsey,  J.L. 
Moyers,  Misty 
Payne,  Teresa 

Harms,  Craig 
Keller,  Buffy 
Lucey,  Denise 
Turner,  Greg 


♦indicates  a  Star  School  Site 
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ENROLLMENT  ROSTER  -  5/24/90 
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School 


City/State 


Student 


Como  Pickton  High 


Dupo  Senior  HS 
Edneyville  HS 

Etowah  High  School 


Farmville  Central 


Fayette  County  HS 


Como,  TX 


Dupo,  IL  * 
Edneyville,  NC 

Attalla,  AL  * 


Farmville,  NC  * 


Fayette,  AL  * 


Anglin,  Grey 
Carpenter,  Rodney 
Cline,  JoAnn 
Crowson,  Rowdy 
Dodd,  Cory 
Jumper,  Alisa 
Jumper,  Davis 
Newsom,  Joel 
Sims,  Toleia 
Stoker,  Lisa  (2/90) 
Williams,  Sarah 
Killingsworth,  L. 

Bollinger,  Teri 

Marsh,  Amy 
Redden,  Tabitha 

Battles,  Jennifer 
Hall,  Tabitha 
Jenkins,  Stacey 
Ledlow,  Stacie 
Means,  Brent 
Ramsey,  Angela 
Ripp,  Harold 
Watson,  Penny 

Corbett,  Amanda 
Coward,  Zimmie 
Flanagan,  Edwin  (Mark) 
Lawrence,  Tracy 
Mills,  Laura 

Bowman,  Jeremy 
Nails,  Christia 
Price,  Lisa 
Richards,  Amber 
Robertson,  Brandi 


♦indicates  a  Star  School  site 
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School 


City/State 


Student 


Gordo  High  School 


Gordo,  AL  * 


Gorman  High  School 


Gorman,  TX  * 


Grand  Valley  High  School  Parachute,  CO 


Griggsville  School 
Hermieigh  ISD 

Hiwassee  Dam  HS 
Industry  District  165 
Ira  IsD 


Griggsville,  EL  * 
Hermieigh,  TX 

Murphy,  NC 
Industry,  IL  * 
Ira,  TX 


Anderson,  Crystal 
Babb,  Susan 
Caldwell,  Chris 
Elmore,  Kara 
Jrnkui,  Paul 
Miller,  David 
Mullenix,  William 
Pate,  Glenda 
Wallace,  Paula 

Browning,  Gary 
Carter,  John 
Frasier,  Christi 
Gilmore,  Brandon 
Sharp,  Lance 
Warren,  Justin 

Davis,  Shenie 
Hemann,  Brooks 
Laughlin,  Chris 
Lawrence,  Mark 

Workman,  Devin 

Blair,  April 
Crumly,  Tisha 
Smith,  Andrea 

Bradberry,  Michael 
Mashburn,  June 

Jones,  Jennifer 
Nissen,  Becky 

Johnson,  Susan 
Luna,  Anson 
McMullen,  Craig 


♦indicates  a  Star  School  Site 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
ENROLLMENT  ROSTER  -  5/24/90 
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School 


City/State 


Student 


Jemez  Springs  SD 
Lakewood  HS 

Linden  High  School 


Jemez  Springs,  NM 
Salemburg,  NC* 

Linden,  AL  * 


Littlefield  HS 


Lumberton,  NC  * 


Louis  burg  High  School       Louisburg,  NC  * 


♦indicates  a  Star  School  Site 


Gachupin,  Kimberly 

King,  Wendy 
Raynor,  Carla 

Bright,  Sherry 
Bruno,  Lyquinta 
Bryant,  Sheikedia 
Ford,  Johnny 
Gibson,  Marvin  C. 
Glover,  Cassandra 
Hildreth,  Wilmer 
Marshall,  Natasha 
Minor,  Sonja 
Powell,  Darrell 
Richardson,  Hope 
Rogers,  Dionne 
Shields,  Jem 

Barnes,  Toni 
Britt,  Stephanie 
Britt,  Tonya 
Cribbs,  Toni 
Jackson,  Amy 
Prevatte,  Robert 
Soderena,  Amy 
Vanzandt,  Hillary 
Ward,  Pamela 

Ayscue,  Karen 
Beasley,  Lee 
Branch,  Regina 
Cannady,  Tiffany 
Evans,  Sherwixxi 
Gardner,  Donald 
Leonard,  Kendia 
Overton,  Angeh. 
Overton,  Tracy 
Strickland,  Kimberly 
Woodard,  Donna 
Young,  Brent 
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School 


City/State 


Student 


Mirando  City  HS 


Pope  Community  SD 


Mirando  City,  TX 


Newport  High  School        Newport,  OR 


Pocahontas  Co.  Schools      Dunmore,  WVa 


Galconda,  IL  * 


Comejo,  Rolai  do 
Lopez,  Alex 
Hatividad,  Ramon 

Gettman,  Melissa 
Homesley,  Lisa 
Locklear,  Misti 

Goode,  George 
Harper,  Paul 
Landis,  James 
Shreve,  Susan 
Workman,  Jenny 

Evitts,  Mark 


Ragland  High  School 


Ragland,  AL  * 


Ridgway  School  District     Ridgway,  CO 


Ripley  Central 


Ripley,  NY  * 


Rosewood  High  School  Goldsboro,  NC 
Rosman  HS  Rosman,  NC 


Ball,  Christal 
Bice,  Marsha 
Burks,  Sondra 
Cox,  Andy 
Day,  Erika 
Fitzpatrick,  Consuelo 
McLaughlin,  Tara 
Moore,  Kimberly 
Schall,  Crystal 

Bradbum,  Kristi 
Brown,  Jeff 

Chiesl,  Danielle 
Darling,  Melanie 
Freed,  Michael 

Slaughter,  Raymond 

Ashe,  Shelby 
Buckner,  Patricia 
Owen,  Mary 
Thomas,  Sonya 


♦indicates  a  Star  School  Site 
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School 


City/Str.te 


Student 


Sandoval  Jr/Sr  HS 


Sandoval,  IL  * 


South  Brunswick  HS 


Southport,  NC 


St.  Clair  Co  HS 


Odenvillc,  AL  * 


Thomasville  High  School    Thomasville,  NC  * 


Ukiah  HS 


Union  HS 


Ukiah,  OR  * 


Clinton,  NC 


Braddy,  Dana 
Burton,  Tammy 
DeWeese,  Kathy 
Gregory,  Darrell 

Adams,  Demond 
Downs,  Holly 
Hall,  Everette 
Harrison,  Misti 
Monday,  Kyle 
Poulk,  Cynthia 
Sanderlin,  Allen 
Shew,  Sarah 
Watts,  Ray 
Wong,  Shonet 

Albright,  Lesley 
Fails,  Brandi 
Kinney,Cynthia 
Mitchell,  Lisa 

Bolton,  Miranda 
Butt,  Julie 

Collar,  Amy 
Collar,  Brad 

Farmer,  Wendy 
Fowler,  Elsie 
Hudson,  Alice 
Johnson,  Shelecia 
Johnson,  Yolonda 
Newkirk,  Krista 
Norris,  Scarlet 
Williamson.  Vonita 


♦indicates  a  Star  School  Site 
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School  City/State  Student 


Wellsburg  Community       Wellsburg,  IA  Doyen,  Joseph 

Yorkwood  HS  Monmouth,  EL  *  Alexander,  Tonya 

Davis,  Colby 


♦indicates  a  Star  School  Site 


JAPANESE  I 

ENROLLMENT  ROSTER  -  1/15/90 


School 


City/State 


TOTAL:  233 
Star  Schools:  187 
Regular:  46 
#  of  Sites:  43 

Student 


Albin  High  School 
Alcorn  Central  HS 


Albin,  WY 
Glen,  MS  * 


Alexander  Public  Schools    Alexander,  ND 
Amanda  Elzy  HS  Greenwood,  MS  * 


Biggersville  HS 


Bunn  High  School 


Corinth,  MS  * 


Bunn,  NC  * 


Fujinami,  Todd 

Farris,  Alton 
Fowler,  Joshua 
Gray,  Mike 
Gunther,  David 
Jilek,  Tonya 
Rhodes,  Keith 
Scott,  Rob 

Fjelstad,  Sara 

Conner,  Jimmy 
Hemphill,  Bruce 
Pulley,  Riley 

Bobbin,  Wendy 
Horn,  Susan 
Jones,  Georgana 
Miller,  Mary 
Rowsey,  Kim 

Bartholomew,  William 
Bowycr,  Jennifer 
Dent,  Dave 
Tant,  Donna 
Tew,  Holly 


Burney  Jr/Sr  High  Burney,  CA  * 

Chippewa  Hills  HS  Remus,  MI 


McCalley,  Jennifer 
Robinson,  Kathryn 


*  indicates  a  Star  School  Site 


JAPANESE  I 

ENROLLMENT  ROSTER  -  1/15/90 
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School  City/State  Student 


Choctaw  Co  HS 


Butler,  AL  * 


Christopher  Community  HS  Christopher,  IL  * 


Bishop,  Kefalari 
Coody,  Tara 
Crowell,  Odis 
Hampton,  Reginald 
Hancock,  Kimberly 
Havard,  Trishia 
Hollister,  Dinah 
Irby,  Patricia 
Johnson,  Michael 
Rosborough,  Stephanie 
Ruffin,  Sharon 
Strickland,  Tanya 
Watson,  Kelly 

Chapman,  Lisa 
Furlow,  Angela 
Greenwood,  Marcy 
Houghland,  Rich 
Johnson,  Michael 
Jones,  Kerry 


Crestwood  HS 


Crestwood,  OH 


Karm,  Gayle 


Dupo  High  School 


Dupo,  IL 


Coff,  Katlierine 
Ertle,  Marichiel 


Flora  High  School 


Flora,  IL 


Buckley,  Mandy 
Colclasure,  Scott 
Girdler,  Eva 
King,  Kerri 
Lake,  Derek 
Peters,  Kari 
Stringer,  Stephen 
Webb,  Jodie 
West,  Robbie 


Gilpin  County  SD 


Blackhawk,  CO 


Avram,  Johnathon 
Robertson,  Brian 


Greenville  HS 


Greenville,  MS  * 


*  indicates  a  Star  School  Site 


Barnes,  Stephanie 
Walls,  Sala 
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School 


City/State 


Student 


Greenwood  HS 


Greenwood,  MS  * 


Hale  County  High  School    Moundville,  AL  * 


Hilmar  High  School 


Ingalls  High  School 


Hilmar,  CA  * 


Ingalls,  KS 


John  Essex  High  School     Demopolis,  AL  * 


Clanton,  Roger 
Coleman,  LaTonya 
Gooden,  Demetrius 
Nunn,  Janice 
Reed,  Sherod 
Tullos,  Jimmy 

Garner,  Tina 
Hewill,  Christie 
Jones,  Billy 
Kelley,  Christy 
Kynard,  Matthew 
Lester,  Tony 
Lott,  Christopher 
Smith,  Jason 
Siavelis,  Charles 
Wedgeworth,  Nathaniel 

Heilman,  Jim 
Vargas,  Sterling 

Litde,  Jennifer 
McDonald,  Kathy 

Brown,  Charles 
Jackson,  Michael 
Rembert,  Andrew 
Simon,  Alicia 
Smith,  Mesha 
Thomas,  Rodney 
Vaughn,  Veronica 
Williams,  Samantha 
Worthy,  Lakeithia 


*  indicates  a  Star  School  Site 
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School 


City/State 


Student 


Keith  Kigh  School 


Orville,  AL  * 


La  Harpe  High  School       LaHarpe,  IL  * 
Livin^s'.on  High  School      Livingston,  AL  * 


Louisburg  High  School       Louisburg,  NC  * 


Louisville  HS 


Louisville,  MS  * 


Blevins,  Do  a 
Cobb,  Santaush 
Hardy,  Andrea 
Scott,  Ernest 
Simmons,  Helen 

Logan,  Jill 

Abrams,  Latonia 
Brown,  Kim 
Carter,  Pamela 
Culbert,  Bobby 
Dykes,  Lisa 
Grant,  Derick 
Grant,  Eric 
Jackson,  Tracy 
Martin,  Rickitta 
Paris,  Wendell 
Sims,  Chris 
Thomas,  Janice 
Williams,  Angela 

Perry,  Crystal 
Iwasaki,  H. 

Crowder,  Kendralyn 
Ford,  Catherine 
Frazier,  Shalonda 
GiUis,  Tina 
Hall,  Vernita 
Hayes,  Crandall 
Haynes,  Demondes 
Hibbler,  Cartessia 
Hornesburger,  Daralyn 
Jernigan,  Pamela 
Johnson,  Moniquea 
Matthews,  Jason 
Pittman,  Alethca 
Quinn,  Sonja 
Smith,  Bruce 
Triplets  Karmika 
Wilson,  Katrina 


♦indicates  a  Star  School  Site 
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School  City/State  Student 


*  *adras  High  School         Madras,  OR  *  Buslach,  Kimi 

Chester,  Justin 
Henrikson,  Shahin 
Stevenson,  Craig 
Supanchick,  Robbie 
Wickham,  Juanita 

Medina  High  School         Medina,  TX  *  Flores,  George 

Martin,  Tony 


Modoc  High  School 
Northeast  Jones  HS 


Oakville  High  School 


Olive  Branch  HS 


Alturas,  CA  * 
Laurel,  MS  * 


Oakville,  WA  * 


Hernando,  MS  * 


Trent,  Katherine 

Aleksines,  Heath 
Barnes,  Demetrius 
Bergeron,  Kent 
Brownlee,  S.M. 
Buckley,  Thomas 
Buxton,  Robert 
Clark,  Michael 
Coble,  John 
Culpepper,  Stephen 
Johnson,  Stephen 
Moody,  Maketa 
Morgan,  Latonya 
Pearson,  Portia 
Russ,  Keith 
Ward,  Sean 
Wood,  Jennifer 
Yarbrough,  Bryan 

Brandon,  Becky 
Young,  Rebecca 

Berry  hill,  Brenda 
Dirlam,  Stephanie 
Hall,  Stacey 
McKnatt,  Brandy 
Mobley,  Catherine 
Reid,  Natalie 
Williams,  Angela 


*  indicates  a  Star  School  Site 
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School 


City/State 


Student 


Pickens  County  HS 
Pope  Co.  HS 
Princeton  City  Schools 


Rosman  High  School 


SD  Lee  High  School 


Reform,  AL  * 
Golconda,  JL  * 
Princeton,  OH 


Rosman,  NC 


Columbus,  MS  * 


Worrell,  Susan 

Jones,  Laura 

Comstock,  Craig 
Herlihy,  Sarah 
Hughes,  Bradlee 
McCoy,  Vincent 
Sato,  Hikari 
Simmons,  Paul 
Ward,  Amy 

Chapman.  Akella 
Chappel,  Jason 
Gosan,  Amy 
Ice,  Jason 
Lorenz,  Jason 
McCall,  Brian 
Powell,  Susan 
Whitmire,  Mamie 

Davis,  Nicole 
Owens,  Chastity 
Rickert,  Ryan 
Tabb,  Angela 


South  Jones  HS  EUisville,  MS  *  Dukes,  Marcus 

Johnson,  Eric 
Lassiter,  Kelli 
Moore,  Melissa 
Nobles,  Zack 
Sullivan,  Patrick 
Walters,  Andrew 
Weems,  Roslynn 
Williamson,  Marsha 
Woodruff,  Amanda 

TL  Weston  High  School     Greenville,  MS  *  Boxley,  Kimberly 

*  indicates  a  Star  School  Site 
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School  City/State 

Tupelo  High  School  Tupelo,  MS* 


Student 

Ayers,  Heather 
Barclay,  Thorn 
Campbell,  Kristi 
Johnson,  Ashley 
Nelson,  Dana 
Nichols,  Patricia 
Perry,  Candy 
Russo.  Elizabeth 


Ukiah  High  School 


Ukiah,  OR  * 


Waldport  High  School        Waldport,  OR 


Warren  County  Sr  HS 


West  Jones  HS 


McMinnville,TN 


Laurel,  MS  * 


Collar,  Amy 
Collar,  Brad 
Collar,  Cheryl 
Gudmundson,  Niki 
Boese,  Delda 
Brown,  Jenny 
Flanders,  Stratos 
Harwood,  Kimberly 
Harwood,  Kris 
Shipman,  Tim 
Baker,  Amy 
Barnes,  Stephanie 
Crawford,  Mary 
Lewis,  Amy 
Lorance,  Lori 
Newby,  Robert 
Walker,  Twanelle 

Barlow,  Shane 
Blakeney,  Stephen 
Cockrell,  Tate 
Daniels,  Carla 
Dawson,  Tommy 
Evans,  Mary 
Henson,  Joe 
Hilbun,  Bill 
Hutto,  Dameon 
McNair,  David 
Montgomery,  Heather 
Mosley,  Kiona 
Pickering,  Jason 
Scruggs,  Robby 
Smith,  Greg 
Smith,  Rhonda 


*  indicates  a  Star  School  Site 
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School    City/State  Student  

West  Lauderdale  Collinsville,  MS  *  Beeman,  John 

Attendance  Center  Cottrill,  Charles 

Kinard,  S.  Ross 
Scott,  Charles  David 
Seymore,  Marcus 


*  indicates  a  Star  School  Site 
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UNITED, STAR 


NETWORK. 

REGISTERED  PARTICIPANTS 


COURSE:    FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
A  WORKSHOP  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  METHODOLOGY 

DATE:  JUNE  13,  15,  20,  22,  27,  AND  29,  1989 

TIME:         TUESDAYS  &  THURSDAYS  12:45PM  -  4:00PM  CDT 

CHANNEL  44 


NAME 

Debbie  Baglia 
Janet  Hachen 
Peggto  Smith 
Ethan  Williamson 
Carole  Yost 

Teresa  V.  Walsh 

Joe  Utaker 
Allison  Martin 
Keith  Shumate 

Jennifer  Stambaugh 

Vilma  Acosta 
Beverty  Adams 
Gi  Ql  Boyette 
Cathy  Moore 
Carolyn  Rose 
Robin  Schultheiss 

Glenda  Williams 

Patricia  Atkinson 
Elmetta  Bullard 
Lori  McLeod 
Claire  Nelson 
Anna  Ruth 
Donald  SchwkJde 
Carolyn  Scoggins 
Sue  Shaw 


SCHOOL 


Albemarle  H.S. 


Alexander  Central  H.S. 
Anson  County  Schools 

Astoria  S.D.  #1 
Beaufort  County  Schools 


CITY/STATE 

Albemarle,  NC 


Taylorsville,  NC 
Wadesboro,  NC 

Astoria  Dist  #1 .  IL 
Washington,  NC 


Beaver  Creek  H.  S.  West  Jefferson,  NC 

Bladen  County  Board  of  Education     Elizabethtown,  NC 


Loma  Marks 


Blue  Ridge  School/Jackson  Co. 


Glenville,  NC 


2  tit; 


NAME 

Marianne  B.  Gore 


Pat  Blair 

Rosemarie  Carney 
Irene  Oalmau 
Betty  Early 
Shirley  McGlllen 
Teresa  Shoun 

Ulla  Martinez 
Judy  Clyma 
Ana  ScWeHer 
Judy  Saucrant 
Jamie  LeSavage 
Jeri  Meigs 
Lisa  Jenkins 
Lydia  Ortiz 
F  stela  Hernandez 
Linda  Tootle 
Sylvia  Thomas 
Laurie  Tisdale 


SCHOOL 

S.  Brunswich  H.S. 

Burke  County  Public  Schools 

Caldwell  County  Schools 


Brunswich  NC 
Burke  County,  NC 
Lenoir,  NC 


Camp  Lejeune  Dependent's  School     Camp  Lejeune,  NC 


Anne  Volkman 


Catawbal  Schools 

Central  Clinton  H.S. 
Community  Schools 


NC 

Dewitt,  IA 


Ella  Conrad 
Sherri  Gardner 
Francy  Soules 
Myrtle  Starnes 
Deborah  Suttles 


Geri  Smiegen 
Julia  See  roc 
Sheila  Clendenning 


Columbus  County  Schools 


Cumberland  County  Schools 

Currituck  County  Schools 
Site  -  Knapp  Jr.  High 


Whiteville,  NC 


Fayettevilie,  NC 
Currituck,  NC 


Karen  Gilbert 
Marina  Bass 
Alice  Brown 


Durham  County 

Eden  City  Schools 

Site  -  Rockingham  Senior  H.S. 


Durham,  NC 
Eden,  NC 


Ann  Cobb 
Jane  Gurtey 
Richard  Hinton 


Edgecombe  County  Schools 


Tartjoro,  NC 
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NAME 

SCHOOL, 

CJH/STATEj 

Bob  Robley 

Educational  Service  Center,  #16 

Belleville,  IL 

Mary  Lou  Herring 

Fairmont  City  Schools 

Fairmont,  NC 

Franklin  County  Schools 

Franklin,  NC 

'Taping  program* 

Gates  County 

Gatesville,  NC 

Kathrvn  L.  Fox 

Graham  f^nuntv  Sr.hnol 
wiicuiaiii  wuuiiiy  wiwui 

RnMiirMuilla  KIP 

Nathan  A.  Caroon 

Grandv  Primary  School 

Ml  III  lUf    1    1 1 1 1  K4I  J     Vvl  rWI 

Camdan  NC 

Greensboro  Public  Schools 

Greensboro,  NC 

Linda  G.  Kaiser 
JoAnn  Hart 

Guilford  County  School 

Greensboro,  NC 

Hek)i8e  Williams 

Halifax  County  Schools 

NC 

Juanita  Gutierrez 
Joan  Adams 

Harnett  Co.  Board  of  Education 

Ullington,  NC 

Mariana  Tatos 
Martha  Lockaney 
Trade  J.  Johnson 
Gerald  Smith 

Maria  D.  Ashbrook 
Delia  R.  Buhl 
Jeanne  Michelle  Burnett 
Marie  H.  Farr 
Charlotte  a.  Osterman 
Elizabeth  A.  Pride 

Margaret  Hampton 
Teresa  Jenkins 
LaVeme  Espy 

Eritza  Vellejo 
Alicia  Czajkowski 
Nancy  McNeill 
Gloria  Hawks 


Hendersonville  Board  of  Education     Hendersonville,  NC 


Hertford  County  Schools 


Hoke  County  Schools 


Wirrton,  NC 


Raeford,  NC 


Vergie  Sorrells 

Marie  K.  Clntron 
Claudia  Graham 
Edward  Parrish 
Maroella  Willaford 


Jackson  County 
James  Kenan  H.S. 


Syh/a,  NC 
Warsaw,  NC 


ERIC 


NAJffi 

Delores  Bullock 
Robert  Dowllng 
Ann  Dowllng 
Fe  Maria  Finch 
Sandra  Fritz 
Eltesa  Harbinson 
Rosalind  Jenrette 
Barb  Modinor-Capps 
Marti  Pc,7ln 
Emily  A.  Sockell 
Ann  Stephenson 
Margaret  Sutton 
GeraWine  Sykes 
Lucy  Watson 
Catny  West 

Lisa  Bowling 
Oliver  Howell 

Lynn  Mack' 
Jennifer  Edwards 


SCHOOL. 

Johnston  County  Schools 


Smithfield,  NC 


Lee  County  Schools 
Lexington  City  School 


Sanford,  NC 
Lexington,  NC 


'Please  mail  information  to:  Ray  Bates,  Technical  Coordinator,  Lexington  City  Schools,  1010  Fair 
Street,  Lexington,  NC.  27292 


Theresa  Manning 
Jim  O'Donnell 
Fernanda  Silverthom 
Sandra  Jones 
Linda  Robertson 

Kathy  Johnson 

Laura  Lee  Rorem 
Barbara  Dorton 

Barbara  8oyd 
Edwina  Whitehead 

Kay  Bolt 
Cattf  Brinkley 
Pat  Brower 
Oianne  Brown 
Rhonda  Carter 
Amy  Johnson 
Debra  Lanham 
Mary  Mann 
Rock)  Marcum 
Agnes  Page 
Libby  Parker 
Jane  Parrish 
Lauren  Rogers 
Rosa  Ross 


Martin  County  Schools 


Wlllteamston,  NC 


Mattamuskett  H.S. 

Moore  County  Schools 

Site  -  Union  Pines  -  Cameron 

Mt.  Airy  City  Schools 


Nash  County  School 


Swan  Quarter,  NC 
Carthage,  NC 

Mt.  Airy,  NC 

Nashville,  NC 
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Barbara  Baldwin 
Mildred  Rowland 
OIHe  Lunsford 

Betty  White 
Baroara  Sloop 
Louiie  Henderson 
Martha  Edwards 
Barbara  Stames 
Maria  Connor 

Dale  Wallace 

Susan  Jackson 
Gloria  Herring 
Julie  Ward 
Irene  Lucas 
Ginger  Lyeil 
Barbara  Gonzales 
Lamiece  Spencer 
Barbara  Mike 
Mary  Barefoot 
John  Bryan 

(10  people) 

Georgette  Kimball 
Cynthia  Uoyd 
Nathomia  Deloatch 

Ruth  Toth 
Karen  Lovejoy 

Carmen  Blakewood 
Elaine  Day 
Carta  Dejoie 
Shirley  Dunn 
Jane  Wyle 
Sara  Malsel 
Debbie  Santiago 
Basma  Thompson 
Barbara  Tyler 
Ellie  Webb 


SCHOOL  CITY/STATE 

Nantahaia  School  Topton,  NC 

New  Bern-Craven  County  Schools      New  Bern,  NC 


Newton-Conover  City  Schools  Newton,  NC 

New  Hanover  County  Schools  Wilmington,  NC 


North  Gaston  H.S.  Gastonia,  NC 

Northampton  County  Schools  Jackson,  NC 

Ocracoke  School  Ocracoke,  NC 

Onslow  County  Schools  Jacksonville,  NC 
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Orange  County  Schools 


May  Coates 
Karin  Griffiths 
Josephine  Harris 
Josephine  L  Harris 
Diana  Levy 
George  Ann  McCay 
George  Ann  McCay 
Carol  Orringer 
Carlos  Perea 
Lee  Powell 
Marl  Satterie 
Nancy  Sorenson 
Catherine  WiKiams 

Cornelia  Bond 

Lisa  Jarman 
Mary  Kimbrough 
Eunice  Ramsey 
Terry  Turner 
Diana  Bioyies 
Greta  Jeffers 
Chuck  Oakley 

Denise  L  Curtis*  Pinebrook  County 

*Please  send  materials  to:  Denise  Curtis,  c/o  Betty  E.  West,  Director  of 

Schools,  220  Cherry  Street,  Mocksville,  N.C.  27028 


CITY/STATE 

Hillsborough,  NC 


Pamlico  County  Schools 
Person  County 


Bayboro,  NC 
Roxboro,  NC 


Marilyn  Clayton 
Barbara  Harrel 
Roger  Pareja 
Julia  Spfvey 
Beauie  Wlthrow 

PattJe  Bracey 
Debris  Council 
Allene  Gane 
Sandra  Graham 
Adele  Hail 
Chip  Hennecy 
Diane  Oxendie 
Kim  Rairno 

Marjorie  WhHkx* 
Myma  Strickland 
Glyn  Petree 
Edie  Burgin 

Elaine  A.  Zerhe 

Gwedoryn  Nergart 
G.  Fomasier 
Lisa  Harris 


Pitt  County  Schools 
Randolph  County  Schools 


Advance,  NC 
Personnel,  Davie  County 

Pitt  Cnunty,  NC 
Asheboro,  NC 


Robeson  County  Schools 


Lumberton,  NC 


Scotland  County  School 


Laurinburg,  NC 


South  Brunswic) 
Stokes  County  jIs 


Brunswick  County.NC 
Danbury,  NC 
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Julie  Hamilton 
Jacqueline  Sykes 
Linda  Roberts 

Dale  Wallace 

C.  MeHsssa  Boyd 
Susan  Jones 
Gal  Lanier 
Connie  Paschal! 

Charlotte  Galloway 
Joanne  Gordon 
Betty  Hooper 
WinnMred  Rnnegan 
Chris  Payne 

Nancy  Hoekstra 

Elizabeth  H.  McCallister 

Susan  Aldrtch 
Nancy  Martin 
Margene  Clark 
Elotee  J.  King  Martin 
O'Anne  Rehder 


SCHOOL 

Thomasville  H.S. 


OTY/STATE 

Tomasville,  NC 


Thorton  Elementary/Newton-Conover   Newton,  NC 
Topeail  Jr/Sr  High  Hampstead,  NC 


Transylvania  County  Schools 


Trona  H.S. 
Tryon  H.S. 
Ukiah  Middle  School 


Brevard,  NC 


Trona,  CA 
Tryon,  NC 

Ukiah  SD,  80-R,  OR 


Kory  Massey*"  Union  County  Schools  Monroe,  NC 

Carol  Burbank 

Caroi  Burroughs 

Mfcheiie  Turner 

Susan  Ballard 

Gloria  Price 

"Please  mail  information  to:  Jo  Nell  McCain,  Gail  Latham,  Union  County  Schools,  500  N.  Main 
Street,  Suite  700,  Monroe,  N.C.  28110 


Magnolia  Williams  Vance  Senior  H.S.  Henderson,  NC 

Donald  Wideman 
MarceHa  Homey 
Marilyn  Bendar 

Sonia  Torres  Wake  County  School  Raleigh,  NC 

Nancy  Ferguson 
Maria  Smith 
Lisa  Ferrando 
Tim  Hart 
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Andrea  Malpes 
Gwen  Andrews 
Jean  TaUerck) 
Sherry  Stafford 
Wendy  Hicks 
Krtety  Bailey 
Fran  Pertow 
Linda  Harper 
Ann  Price 
Done  Smith 

Armanda  Rooks 
Namie  Owens 


Jeral  Spears 
Amy  Burchins 
Walter  Broyhill 
Garland  Hill 

Donald  R.  Franks 
Ann  Howell 
Ann  Pams 
Martha  Pierce 
Beverly  Swart 
Donna  Tesh 
Gloria  Vazquez 
Barbara  Walter 
Chantal  Whelan 
Raymond  Wheian 


SCHOOL 

Wayne  County  Schools 


[ATE 

GoWsboro,  NC 


Whiteville  City  Schools 


Columbus  County 
Board  of  Education 

Wilkes  County  Schools 


Wilson  County  School 


Whiteville,  NC 

Whiteville,  NC 
Wikesboro,  NC 


Wilson,  NC 


Lias  Allen 
Marta  Canas 
Ann  Chipman 
Tevera  Daintier 
Jeannette  Ftowe 
Betty  Griffith 
Betty  Griffin 
Ciaudette  Jarre! 
Barbara  Johnson 
AwBda  Nsal 
Meianie  Neal 
Lateefah  Razzak 
Brkjltte  Woloszyn 
Bonnie  Zeithers 

Carol  Smith 


Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  Schools  Winston-Salem,  NC 


Whitmore  Lake  H.S. 
Yadkinvilie  County  Schools 


Washtenaw  S.D.,  Ml 
Yadkinvilie  County,  NC 


June  19,  1989 
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ATTACHMENT  A 
ATTACHMENT  B 
ATTACHMENT  C 
ATTACHMENT  D 
ATTACHMENT  E 
ATTACHMENT  F 

ATTACHMENT  G 
ATTACHMENT  H 

ATTACHMENT  I 

ATTACHMENT  J 
ATTACHMENT  K 
ATTACHMENT  L 


List  of  Utilization  Specialists 

Star  Schools  Brochure 

Operational  Guidelines 

TI-IN  Network  Newsletter 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Articles 

Questions  and  Answers  about 

Star  School,  List  Specifying 

Hardware  and  Programming  Award 

to  Star  School  Recipients, 

Year  One  and  Year  Two  Programming 

List  of  Star  School  Sites  by  State 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  and 
Western  Illinois  University  Application 
and  Assurances 

Description  of  Programming 

Provided  by  Partners 
Enrollment  in  Courses 

List  of  Inventory 

Evaluations- 


ATTACHMENT  M  Scholarships 


NBnrviPoiiK* 

Star  School  Sites  Course  Enrollment  for  1990-91 


UNITED  STAR 


Course  State 

Anatomy  AL 

Anatomy  AL 

Anatomy  AL 

Anatomy  EL 

Anatomy  IL 

Anatomy  IL 

Anatomy  IL 

Anatomy  NC 

Anatomy  NC 

Anatomy  NC 

Anatomy  NC 

Anatomy  TX 

Anatomy  TX 

AP  English  IL 

AP  English  IL 

AP  English  IL 

AP  English  IL 

AP  English  EL 

AP  English  IL 

AP  English  IL 

AP  English  IL 

AP  English  IL 

AP  English  IL 

AP  English  IL 

AP  English  EL 

APEngrsh  r. 

AP  English  MS 

AP  English  NC 

AP  English  NY 

AP  English  SD 

AP  English  TX 

AP  English  TX 

AP  English  TX 

AP  English  TX 

AP  English  TX 

Astronomy  AL 

Astronomy  AL 

Astronomy  CA 

Astronomy  CA 

Astronomy  CA 

Astronomy  CA 
Astronomy  IL 
Astronomy  IL 
Astronomy  IL 
Astronomy  IL 
Astronomy  IL 
Astronomy  IL 
Astronomy  EL 
Astronomy  IL 
Astronomy  IL 


Site 

Selma 

Demopolis 

Calhoun 

Christopher  Community 

Sandoval  Jr/Sr 

Bluffs 

Harrisburg 

Thomas  ville 

Richlands 

Farmville 

Littlefield 

Central  Heights 

Benavides 

Wyan^t 

Gorham 

Beecher  City 

Western 

Cairo 

Washington 
Calhoun 
mini 
Avon 

Pleasant  Hill 
Vienna 
Northwestern 
Witt 

Louisville 

Midway 

Ripley 

Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte 

Hamilton 

Goldburg 

Presidio 

Saltillo 

Carrizo  Springs 
Pickens 
Pickens 
Modoc 
Herlong 
Happy  Camp 
Burney  Jr/Sr 
Dupo 

Northwestern 
3enton  Cons. 
Wyanet 
Western 
Astoria 
Bluffs 
Harrisburg 
Pleasant  Hill 


Astronomy  IL 

Astronomy  MS 

Astronomy  MS 

Astronomy  NC 

Astronomy  NC 

Astronomy  NC 

Astronomy  TX 

Astronomy  TX 

Astronomy  TX 

Astronomy  TX 

Astronomy  TX 


Elcm  Analysis  CA 

Elem  Analysis  IL 

Elcm  Analyses  MS 

Elcm  Analysis  MS 

Elcm  Analysis  NC 

Elcm  Analysis  NC 

Elcm  Analysis  NC 

Elcm  Analysis  NM 

Elcm  Analysis  OR 

Elem  Analysis  TX 

Elcm  Analysis  TX 

Elem  Analysis  TX 

Elcm  Analysis  TX 

Elem  Analysis  TX 

Elem  Analysis  TX 


Elem  Spanish  CA 

Elem  Spanish  IL 

Elem  Spanish  TX 

Elem  Spanish  TX 

French  I  CA 

French  I  CA 

French  I  CO 

French  I  EL 

French  I  IL 

French  I  IL 

French  I  IL 

French  I  EL 

French  I  IL 

French  I  DL 

French  I  MS 

French  I  MS 

French  I  NC 

French  I  ND 

French  I  NY 

French  I  OR 

French  I  TX 

French  I  TX 

French  I  TX 

French  I  TX 

French  I  TX 

French  I  TX 

French  I  TX 

French  I  TX 

French  I  WA 

French  II  AL 


Yorkwood 

Byrum 

Caldwell 

Richlands 

Littleficld 

Lakcwood 

Covington 

Dewcyville 

Vega 

Central  Heights 

Presidio 

Happy  Camp 

Cairo 

Noxapater 

Utica 

Lakcwood 

Midway 

Hobbton 

Corona 

Ukiah 

North  Hopkins 

Aquilla 

Covington 

Penelope 

Central  Heights 

Gorman 

Pliocene 

Christopher  Community 

Campbell  K-12 

Central  Heights 

Dos  Palos 

Hilmar 

Ellicott 

Illini 

Camp  Point 
Vienna 

Christopher  Community 

Unity 

Astoria 

Wyanet 

Leflore 

Raymond 

South  Robeson 

White  Shield 

Ripley 

Ukiah 

Penelope 

Presidio 

Apple  Springs 

Crockett 

Covington 

Central  Heights 

Tomillo 

Ingram 

Oakviile  Jr/Sr 

Pickens  County 

9" 


French  II 

CA 

Trona 

French  n 

CA 

Burney 

French  n 

CA 

Herlon 

French  II 

IL 

Pittsfield 

French  II 

IL 

ROWVA 

French  II 

IL 

mini 

French  II 

MS 

Byrum 

French  II 

NC 

North  Siokes 

French  II 

NC 

South  Robeson 

French  n 

SD 

Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte 

French  II 

TX 

Crockett 

French  II 

TX 

Jayton-Girard 

French  II 

TX 

North  Hopkins 

French  II 

TX 

Presidio 

French  II 

TX 

Central  Heights 

French  II 

TX 

Loop 

German  I 

CA 

Dos  Palos 

German  I 

CA 

Pliocene 

German  I 

CA 

Trona 

German  I 

CA 

Burney  Jr/Sr 

German  I 

DL 

Harrisburg 

German  I 

EL 

Valmeyer 

German  I 

IL 

Dupo 

German  I 

IL 

Westmer 

German  I 

DL 

Western 

German  I 

DL 

Christopher  Community 

German  I 

IL 

Dallas  City 

German  I 

DL 

Brown  County 

German  I 

DL 

Northwestern  Jr/Sr 

German  I 

IL 

West  Pike  Comm. 

German  I 

MS 

Kossuth 

German  I 

MS 

Byrum 

German  I 

NC 

Thomas  ville 

German  I 

NC 

Louisburg 

German  I 

NC 

Charles  B.  Aycock 

German  I 

TX 

Carrizo  Springs 

German  I 

TX 

Newcasde 

German  I 

WA 

Oakville  Jr/Sr 

German  II 

CA 

Trona 

German  II 

CA 

Dos  Palos 

German  II 

DL 

Unity 

German  n 

IL 

Roseville 

German  II 

IL 

Western 

German  II 

MS 

Natchez 

German  II 

TX 

Knippa 

German  n 

TX 

Cotulla  Jr/Sr 

German  II 

WA 

Oakville  Jr/Sr 

Japanese  I 

CA 

Hilmar 

Japanese  I 

CA 

Trona 

Japanese  I 

DL 

LaHarpe 

Japanese  I 

DL 

Benton  Cons. 

Japanese  I 

DL 

Christopher  Community 

Japanese  I 

MS 

Leflore 

Japanese  I 

MS 

Amandy  Elzy 

Japanese  I 

MS 

Pascaguola 

Japanese  I 

OR 

Ukiah 
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Japanese  I  TX 

Japanese  I  TX 

Japanese  I  TX 

Japanese  I  TX 

Japanese  I  TX 

Japanese  I  WA 

Japanese  I  OR 

Latin  I  IL 

Latin  I  IL 

Latin  I  IL 

Latin  I  IL 

Latin  I  IL 

Latin  I  MS 

Latin  I  NC 

Latin  I  NC 

Latin  I  NC 

Latin  I  NC 

Latin  I  TX 

Latin  I  TX 

Latin  II  NC 

Latin  n  NC 

Latin  II  NC 


Marine  Science  AL 

Marine  Science  CA 

Marine  Science  CA 

Marine  Science  CA 

Marine  Science  CA 

Marine  Science  IL 

Marine  Science  IL 

Marine  Science  IL 

Marine  Science  IL 

Marine  Science  IL 

Marine  Science  IL 

Marine  Science  IL 

Marine  Science  IL 

Marine  Science  IL 

Marine  Science  IL 

Marine  Science  MS 

Marine  Science  NC 

Marine  Science  NC 

Marine  Science  NC 

Marine  Science  TX 

Marine  Science  TX 

Marine  Science  TX 

Marine  Science  TX 

Marine  Science  TX 

Marine  Science  TX 
Marine  Science  MS 


Physics  AL 

Physics  IL 

Physics  TX 

Physics  IX 

Psychology  AL 

Psychology  AL 

Psychology  IL 

Psychology  IL 


Saltillo 

Central  Heights 
Poolville 
Pearsall 
Tornillo 
Oakville  Jr/Sr 
Madras 
West  Pike 
Dlini 

Christopher  Community 
liarrisburg 
Pleasant  Hill 
Meridian 

Charles  B.  Aycock 
Richlands 
Farmville 
Bunn 

Ingram  Tom  Moore 

North  Hopkins 

Thomas ville 

Louisburg 

Farmville 

Selmt 

Herlong 

Burney  Jr/Sr 

Modoc 

Happy  Camp 

Pope  County 

Dupo 

Wynet 

Bluffs 

Camp  Point 

Yorkwood 

Astoria 

Benton  Cons. 

Harris  burg 

Pleasant  Hill 

Caldwoll 

Littlefield 

Richlands 

Lakewood 

Presidio 

Aquilla 

Central  Heights 

Covington 

Pearsall 

Vega 

Byrum 

Selma 

St  Anne  Comm. 

Penelope 

Presidio 

Selma 

Calhoun 

MorrisonviUe 

LaHarpt 


Psychology  H,  Aledo  5 

Psychology  IL  Valmcycr  5 

Psychology  IL  Southeastern  6 

Psychology  IL  Gorham  5 

Psychology  IL  Harrisburg  1 

Psychology  IL  Yorkwood  6 

Psychology  IL  Pleasant  Hill  3 

Psychology  IL  Northwestern  2 

Psychology  IL  Shiloh  6 

Psychology  NC  Hobbton  4 

Psychology  NC  Lakewood  8 

Psychology  NY  Ripley  4 

Psychology  TX  Hedley  5 

Psychology  TX  Maud  4 

Psychology  TX  Deweyville  11 

Psychology  TX  D'Hanis  18 

Psychology  TX  Bosqueville  3 

Psychology  TX  Central  Heights  1 

Psychology  TX  Medina  1 

Psychology  TX  Poolville  2 

Psychology  TX  Benavides  8 

Psychology  TX  Vega  3  124 

Sociology  AL  Sehna  1 

Sociology  AL  Calhoun  6 

Sociology  IL  Harrisburg  1 

Sociology  IL  Pleasant  Hill  6 

Sociology  IL  Southeastern  6 

Sociology  IL  Shiloh  7 

Sociology  DL  Camp  Point  3 

Sociology  IL  Morrisonville  5 

Sociology  IL  Yorkwood  6 

Sociology  IL  Gorham  3 

Sociology  IL  Aledo  3 

Sociology  NC  Hobbton  4 

Sociology  NC  Lakewood  8 

Sociology  NY  Ripley  6 

Sociology  TX  Medina  1 

Sociology  TX  Maud  3 

Sociology  TX  Hedley  5 

Sociology  TX  Benavides  8 

Sociology  TX  Poolville  1 

Sociology  TX  Presidio  1 

Sociology  TX  Vega  8 

Sociology  TX  D'Hanis  8 

Sociology  TX  Bosqueville  3  103 

Spanish  I  AL  Calhoun  22 

Spanish  I          AL  Central  High  School  44 

Spanish  I          AL  Pickens  County  2 

Spanish  I          CA  Trona  8 

Spanish  I          IL  Vienna  4 

Spanish  I          DL,  Western  21 

Spanish  I          IL  Brown  County  11 

Spanish  I          IL  Avon  2 

Spanish  I          IL  Christopher  Community  4 

Spanish  I          IL  Thompsonville  3 

Spanish  I          IL  Liberty  Hill  3 
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Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  I  (8) 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  n 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  n 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  n 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  n 


IL 

Meridian 

4 

MS 

Amanda  Elzy 

21 

MS 

Biggcrsvillc 

5 

MS 

Alcorn  Central 

11 

MS 

Leflore 

9 

NC 

Norm  Edgecombe 

16 

NM 

To'Hagiilee-He 

16 

OR 

Ukiah 

5 

TX 

Bynum 

7 

TX 

Covington 

8 

TX 

McLeod 

4 

TX 

Deweyville 

5 

TX 

Apple  Springs 

5 

TX 

Goldburg 

5 

TX 

Poolville 

10 

TX 

D'Hanis 

7 

TX 

Martinsville 

8 

TX 

Hamilton 

3 

TX 

Union  Hill 

3 

TX 

Kennard 

4 

TX 

Newcastle 

15 

TX 

Prairie  Valley 

1 

TX 

Central  Heights 

19 

AL 

Selna 

1 

AL 

Calhoun 

1 

AL 

Central 

40 

AZ 

Hopi 

9 

CA 

Happy  Camp 

10 

IL 

Southeastern 

10 

IL 

Christopher  Community 

1 

EL 

Liberty  Hill 

3 

IL 

Western 

15 

IL 

Calhoun 

1 

MS 

Leflore 

18 

MS 

Amanda  Elzy 

19 

TX 

Kennard 

1 

TX 

Loop 

10 

TX 

Central  Heights 

1 

TX 

Penelope 

5 

TX 

Hedley 

4 

AL 

Central 

9 

AL 

Calhoun 

9 

CA 

Burney  Jr/Sr 

1 

IL 

Hardin  County 

1 

TX 

Central  Heights 

8 

TX 

Goldburg 

4 

TX 

Covington 

5 

TX 

Bosqueville 

6 

TX 

Martinsville 

4 

TX 

Bynum 

1 

TX 

Jayton-Girard 

4 

TX 

Deweyville 

1 

TX 

Northside 

8 

TX 

Coolidge 

13 

TX 

McLeod 

2 

TX 

Maud 

1 

2hi) 


Spanish  II 

Spanish  n 

SpaushII(4) 

Spanish  II  (4) 

Spanish  H  (4) 

Spanish  H  (4) 

Spanish  II  (4) 

Spanish  II  (4) 

Spanish  II  (4) 

Spanish  H  (4) 

Spanish  H  (4) 

Spanish  E  '4) 

Spanish  II  (4) 

Spanish  II  (4) 

Trigonometry 

Trigonometry 

Trigonometry 

Trigonometry 

Trigonometry 

Trigonometry 

Trigonometry 

Trigonometry 

Trigonomeuy 

Trigonometry 

Trigceometry 

Trigonometry 

Trigonometry 


TX 

Poolville 

6 

TX 

Newcastle 

2 

CA 

Pliocene 

1 

EL 

Liberty  Hill 

1 

DL 

Vienna 

3 

MS 

Utica 

2 

MS 

Kossuth 

3 

TX 

Poolville 

3 

TX 

Penelope 

1 

TX 

Deweyville 

1 

TX 

Northside 

1 

TX 

Maud 

5 

TX 

Central  Heights 

7 

TX 

Covington 

5 

CA 

Happy  Camp 

6 

EL 

Cairo 

1 

MS 

Utica 

5 

NC 

Midway 

14 

NC 

Hobbton 

2 

NC 

Lakewood 

1 

NM 

Corona 

2 

TX 

Covington 

3 

TX 

Aquilla 

1 

TX 

Gorman 

2 

TX 

Central  Heights 

3 

TX 

North  Hopkins 

7 

TX 

Penelope 

3 

118 
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RE'^OIIRCF 


Re«50URt:E  NAMF 


WHO 
OWNS 


SE.KIAL 
NUMBER 


i '.ART 
NUMBER 


STAR 
NUMBER 


ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER  DATE  MA I NT 


f>939 


-A. L.   JOHNSON  HfUM  SCHOOL 

(A0100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

MD2J1  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TFKN1KA  VCR  882 

00420  PRINTER  8EIK08HA  8P--12WAI 

0061)0  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <UI) 


6089 


ABBOTT  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNI T 

00231 

1 EKN1CA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1A00A1 

005.10 

AT<iT  MODEL  5J0,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Km  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01 '.00 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

306/ 


ACKERMAN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


00100 

Aim  TO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  HF2028A 

00317 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-5483 

004^0 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 

00530 

ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01  202 

C  t.*nd  RECEIVER,  TRACKS/ 

01 500 

qilHSCRlBER  INTERFACE  DL 

•UJS 


3011  ACKERMAN  HJLH  SCHOOL 

001U0  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TLKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

BM.ll?  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

B04?l  PRINIER  SF.IKOSHA  8P-16BUAT 

MWM  ATAT  MODEL  530,  1F.LEPHUHL 

mt>m  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABIET 

B11BB  Km  RECFIVER  <CI) 

B1SBB  RUHSHRIBER  INTERFACF  DEVIU 


1940  -AKRON  HIUH  SCHOOL 

HIV.Mi  TFKNtCA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00  I F.KNIKA  VCR  882 

004!>0  PRINTER  8F1K0SHA 

W0600  NOnONT.CS  digital 

VH100  Km  RrCFIVER 


1 A XL LI 


AM'1 

er!c"" 


Al  !«A  HI'UH  SCHOOI 


2S2 


AUDIO  VI I) tO  UN  I.  I 


C  747 

747 

18/0 

747 

1871 

r  H4RH10404 

74  7 

1873 

74/ 

18/8 

74  7 

1879 

74  7 

C  HUM 

000 

3190 

C  CSB814031 

880 

3191 

C  21631414 

HO0 

3193 

C  0210468 

880 

3198 

C  N/A 

800 

T  300318 

880 

3199 

C  AC31  189/^ 

800 

230A 

f  001  4  "Vi 

880 

C  1008 

1008 

3774 

C  LB41bwirj3 

1008 

3775 

C  18634S8'j 

1008 

3777 

L/     lieu wlJ  *-  C> 

1008 

3782 

V  N/A 

1 008 

1  000 

3/83 

C  892203b86 

1008 

3780 

]  008 

C  916 

V  1  6 

3400 

C  C458120O1 

916 

3401 

C  21631470 

VIA 

3403 

L/     IJ  4*  1  W  W  ~  >3 

916 

3408 

i*  kl/A 
I,    N/  H 

V 1  6 

9 1 A 

340  V 

Lt     ML*  OA  *  WI/wi"1'"  »J 

9  J  <'> 

C  002128 

916 

r  rs0>  1 3:i97 

/5M 

1901 

C  D48U10/42 

75.10 

1903 

C  021174b 

7^0 

1900 

C  JBMUj.1 

7'iM 

1909 

1  MAC. 4 1  200/96  >H 

7'5B 

3196 

19/0 

0S/31/J990 
«5/ll/1990 
05/31/1990 
03/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 


03/16/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
10/17/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
07/26/1990 


06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
08/01/1990 
10/12/1990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
09/04/1990 


0A/«»1/J.990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
10/12/1990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
09/04/1990 


03/29/1989 
B3/29/19R9 
03/29/1989 
03/29/1909 
0^/17/1*89 


idH/??/1990 


2  S  %) 


Feb  13,  1991 
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m»i»e 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OUNS  NUMBER 


ChK'I 
NIJMBEI 


00231 
00332 
00420 
00530 
00600 
01100 
0U.00 


1EKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNTKA  VCR  882 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
N0M0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Km  RECEIVER 

SUBSCRIBER  INI ERE ACE  DEVICE 


C  050813718  /'.i? 

C  048810775  757 

C  02214/7  y'*7 

C  .  757 

C  300124  75/ 
T  MAC3120106296  757 

C  00J2"6  75/ 


6017  -ALCORN  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UN 1 5 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CE2028A 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-120 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200Af 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


0010V) 
00211 
00.118 
00470 
00530 
01100 
0)500 


C  923  ''23 

C  14514679  923 

C  22/2A961  923 

C  0210092  923 

C  N/A  923 
C  MAC3 120004303  923 

C  00JAA3  923 


3017 


AI.EDU  HIGH  SCHOOL 


m  100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

una  si 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00313 

TOSHIVA  VCR  M-1.283 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

005  *0 

ATA.T  MODEL  530,    I  El .EPHOHE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01  100 

Km  RECEIVER  <GI> 

0IS00 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  975  9  7;5 

C  18415625  975 

C  39621120  9/5 

C  0210751  975 

i;  N/A  V/5 

C  B4856B9  975 
C  AC4040465714  9/5 

C  00 167 A  9 /"J 


593H  At  Jt:V  V  II  I  E  HIGH  SCHOOL 

HH:m1  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

mi  ill  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6003 

M420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  BP-120BAI 

B06BB  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Km  RECEIVER 


C  5B425988  65B 

t;  aesjyuBi  asu 

C  0211001  658 

U  0149V89  658 

1   AC404043730  '  658 


AM  4  1 


00100 
0*12.51 

ma  a  2 

00  4. 20 
00530 
00600 
011  «0 
01500 
01SMB 


-AMANDA  ELZY  HU.H  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2B77 
TtKNTKA  VCR  802 
PRINTER  SFIKOSHA  SP--12BBA) 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLE  I 
Ku  RECEIVER  (Gi) 
SUBSCRIBER  IN  I ERF ACE  DEVICE 
SUBSCRIBER  INIt-RFACE  DEVICfc 


ANDERSON 


VALt  FY  H  U.H 
AUDIO 


SCHOOL 
VIDEO  UNIT 


U  768  /6fl 

C  C50813669  /AH 

C  D48810006  768 

C  0211630  760 

C  N/A  763 

t;  30030*.'  -  60 
C  MAC31201269 >0     ,  69 

C  002003  >63 

C  002101  V.H 


C  717  I 


Page  2 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALL  ATION  LAS  f 
NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAIN  T 


1971  02/14/1909 

1973  02/14/19B9 

1978  02/14/1989 

1974  10/12/1990 

1979  02/14/1989 
1976  02/14/1989 

00/29/1990 


06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
09/21/1990 
06/01/1990 
10/15/1990 
06/01/1990 
08/22/1990 


3538  06/26/1790 
31,39  06/27/1990 
3541  06/27/1990 
3546  eu/27/1990 

10/01/1990 
3626  06/27/1990 
3707  06/27/1990 

07/08/1990 


1038  09/12/1988 

1U41?  12/09/1988 

1045  12/09/1988 

5981  12/09/1908 

5958  04/13/1989 


20/B  06/01/1990 
2071  06/01/1990 
2073  06/01/1990 
21J/8  06/01/19V0 

10/15/1990 
M0/9  06/01/0090 

06/01/1990 
08/21/1990 
10/09/1990 


2b 


1  500 


06/22/1990 


esrrtl 0'' 


Organisation 


rf source 


RESOURCE  NAME 


TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1287 
BB4?B  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

N0600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

011  MM  Km  RECFIVER  <GI> 


4000  APPLE  SPRINGS  HIGH  SCHOOL 


MUM 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

WH231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2B77 

HH3.M 

rFKNIKA  VCR  881 

PRIM li"R  SEIKOSHA  SP-1A00AT 

UOfi.W 

ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

NIJMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

mi \m 

Km  RECEIVER  <r,I) 

f» 1  SOfl 

SUBSCRIBER  IN  1 ERFACE  DEVICE 

1AW4A  AUIIIU  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

IEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2B77 

HM.il  2 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-16BBAI 

U0530 

ATM'  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUI10NICB  DIGITAL  TABLET 

0H00 

Kn  RECEIVER  <G1) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5890  -ABHERTON  JR/SR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00311 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6003 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  IFLEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Kn  RECEIVER  CUD 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

6099  -ASTORIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


0(1100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2B77 

00334 

TE-KNIKA  VCR  BB1 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKUSHA  BP-160OAJ 

M0N3B 

ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGI TA»    TABLE  1 

01U10 

Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 

01B.0M 

SUBSCRIBER  INK  REACF  DfcVJCt 

t  o 


AVON  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Inventory  Report 


WHO      BERIAl  CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

OWNS    NUMBER  NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


c 

C508U952 

\  wt 

1501 

c 

18633V3B 

7X7 

3114 

c 

0221351 

7)7 

1506 

c 

300175 

71  y 

1589 

c 

MAC3 120058^06 

71? 

5971 

06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 


c 

069 

069 

3000 

c 

U4981 2651 

069 

3001 

c 

1)039 1  2720 

H69 

3002 

c 

0210245 

06? 

3000 

c 

NONE 

069 

c 

300152 

069 

300V 

c 

AC404<4464274 

069 

3086 

c 

002085 

06? 

06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
09/2//1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
12/04/1990 


c 

883 

003 

3220 

c 

C498 12633 

083 

3221 

c 

21631971 

803 

3223 

c 

0204011 

00  J 

3228 

c 

N/A 

883 

c 

3BB30B1 

003 

3229 

c 

AC3110024114 

883 

3226 

c 

B01J33 

803 

06/15/1990 
07/25/1990 
06/15/1990 
07/25/1990 
10/17/1990 
06/15/1990 
12/18/1990 
07/26/1990 


C  690  670  1309 

C  58425279  690  1310 

C  25626V96  690  1312 

C  0211169  6<>0  1317 

C  N/A  AVB 

C  300218  690  1318 

L  AC4020140327       670  1315 

C  001059  690 


06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
11/05/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
07/18/1990 


C  804  804  2440 

C  C49B13044  004  2441 

C  D039 13351  804  2443 

C  0204V27  U04  2448 

f)  N/A  804 

L  300312  U04  2449 
C  AC3 110035015  004 

C  001318  Hrt4 


06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
B6/27/199B 
10/01/1990 
06/27/1990 
00/02/1990 
09/05/1990 


2b  7 


Fel»  13,  19V1 
enmltf? 


Corporate  Inforiiation  Sy*tew 
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RESOURCE 

con* 


RESOURCE  NAME 


MHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


DART 
NUMBER 


00100 

00231 
011330 
00421 
00530 

00600 

01100 

01c.00 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
1EKNIKA  VCR  603 
PRINTER  SEIKOSMA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NIJMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLE! 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


L  014  1114 

C  C49812498  814 

C  E6SAO0704  814 

C  0204761  814 

C  N/A  814 

C  300240  814 
C  MAC31201 30045    HI 4 

C  002027  Ml 4 


3054  -BALYKI  HHiH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00313  T08HIVA  VCR  M-1283 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1608A1 

00600  NUMIINICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  KM  RECEIVER  (UI) 


C  V73  '"3 

C  18415568  973 

C  39529906  973 

C  0207189  9/3 

C  05114589  9  73 

C  AC31 10031718  9/3 


3089 


-BANDERA 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C 

00234 

TEKNIKA  MONITOR  FV261A 

c 

00313 

10SHIVA  VCR  M-1283 

c 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSMA  SP-1200A1 

c 

00510 

UNI DEN  XE-250  CUROLFSS  PHONE 

c 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

c 

00600 

NUMONICB  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  U  PLUS 

T 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 

1055 

604V0158 
20721/40 
0211571 

•  • 

N/A 

0782889 

892009842 

001048 


I  055 
1055 
1055 
1055 
1055 
1055 
1055 
1055 
1055 


4017 


-PAY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

c 

00317 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-5483 

c 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AT 

c 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

c 
c 

00600 

NUMONICB  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

c 

Ml  500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 

1001 

18415655 
18634090 
0211095 
N/A 

0780889 
AC31 10034284 
002217  (8,,, 


1.001 
1001 
1001 
1001 
1001 
1001 
1001 
1001 


6213 

00100 
00231 
00313 
00421 
00530 
00600 
011 00 
•11  500 
9 

ERIC 


•BEFCHER  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AODIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TFKHICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1283 
PRINTER  SEIKOSMA  SP-16O0AJ 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICB  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Km  RECEIVER  CGI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTER! ACE  DEVICE 


2SS 


c 

795 

/95 

c 

C508 13/06 

/95 

c 

20722149 

795 

c 

0205159 

/V5 

c 

N/A 

795 

c 

3001  .'0 

/V5 

c 

MAC31201284H i 

795 

c 

001 483 

•95 

Page  4 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAS  I 
NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


2540  06/27/1990 

2541  06/27/1990 
2543  09/18/1990 

2548  06/27/1990 

10/01/1990 

2549  06/27/1990 
3393  06/27/1990 

12/03/1990 


3520  06/27/1990 

3602  06/27/1990 

3S23  06/27/1990 

3528  06/27/1990 

3624  06/27/1990 

3526  08/01/1990 


4051  06/15/1990 

4052  11/07/1989 
4054  11/07/1989 

4059  11/07/1989 

07/26/1990 
10/18/1990 

4060  11/07/1989 
4057  11/07/1989 

07/27/1990 


3/04  06/01/1990 
3705  06/01/1990 
3707  06/01/1990 
3/12  06/01/1990 

10/12/1990 
3713  06/01/1990 

06/01/1990 
08/31/1990 


2350  06/27/1990 
3137  06/27/1990 

2351  06/27/1990 
2.158  06/27/1990 

09/25/1990 
2359  06/27/1990 
3246  08/09/1990 

08/09/1990 


•smtnl'V*  Organisation  Inventory  Report 

R18UURCE  RESOURCE  NAME  WHIJ      SERIAL  CmPT  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

,;ltl)p  "  OWNS    NUMBER  IUIMHI.R      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


6191 


-BF.NAVIDES  MICH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00214 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00313 

TUSHIVA  VCR  M-1203 

00470 

PRINTFR  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,   TRACKER  8  P 

0)500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVlCF 

C 

1060 

1  040 

4101 

06/08/1989 

C 

60490148 

1060 

4102 

08/31/1989 

C 

20722015 

10A0 

4104 

06/O8/1989 

C 

'.i211763 

1060 

4)07 

00/31/1989 

C 

N/A 

1060 

09/25/1990 

C 

07866H9 

1060 

4110 

08/31/1989 

T 

892207342 

1060 

4107 

08/31/1989 

C 

001664 

1060 

08/01/1990 

3853  -BENTON  CONS.  HIGH  SCHOOL 


oui  (to 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00313 

TUSHIVA  VCR  M-1283 

00421 

PRINTER  SETKOSHA  SP-1600AT 

OO'<30 

AT&T  MODEL  530,   1 ELEPHONh 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01 100 

Km  RECUVER  <GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

990 

990 

3669 

06/27/1990 

C 

18415560 

990 

3670 

06/27/1990 

C 

39622845 

990 

3672 

06/27/1990 

C 

0205992 

wo 

36/7 

06/27/1990 

c 

N/A 

990 

10/02/1990 

c 

077968' 

990 

3663 

06/27/1990 

c 

AC31200.  7214 

990 

2896 

01/11/1991 

t: 

001702 

990 

0//0B/1990 

5906  BERRY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00216  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2048 

00412  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

W04?0  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

141 1MB  Km  RECEIVER 


c 

880) 

682 

1254 

03/09/1989 

c 

25531859 

681! 

1256 

03/09/1989 

c 

0203366 

682 

1261 

10/18/1989 

c 

11035 

682 

1267 

03/09/1989 

T 

310000/733 

682 

1259 

03/09/1989 

6147  -BIGGERSVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNH 

00211 

108HIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-120OAI 

00530 

A  TAT  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLE  1 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

913 

91  J 

3370 

06/01/1990 

C 

14514608 

913 

3371 

06/01/1990 

C 

21632196 

913 

08/30/1990 

C 

0210188 

"1.1 

3/.7U 

06/01/1990 

C 

N/A 

913 

10/10/1990 

C 

0148589 

913 

3379 

06/01/1990 

C 

MAC3 120095057 

9 1 3 

3376 

08/30/1990 

C 

002145 

M 

11/30/1990 

1.3090 


BLOOMING  GROVE  IUD 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C  1051 

00214 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

C  60490650 

00317 

TMSHIBA  VCR  M -5483 

C  18638905 

00421 

PR  INTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

C  0211543 

00510 

UNI  DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

C  . 

00540 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  1EI.FPH0HE 

C  N/A 

00530 

AIM  MODEL  530,  TFLFPHONT 

C  H/A 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C  0785189 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  H  PL  US 

C  89340489 

©  iOO 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

U  001893 

ERIC 


2  HO 


I0fi] 
t  tIS  1 

10S1 

J 


4014 
4019 

4tU4 
4014 
4020 


08/02/1990 
08/02/1970 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
08/03/1990 
10/17/1990 
10/17/1990 
06/15/1970 
06/15/1990 
08/03/1790 


2!! 


F»b  13,  1991 


Corporal* 
Organlsat 


RESO0R0E 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


4040 


-BLUFFS  HIIJH  SCHOOL 


evil  00 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

001*11 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00314 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1207 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AT 

00530 

ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NIIMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

611? 


-ROGUE  CHIfTO  DAY  SCHOOL 


00 100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

IEKNTCA  MONITOR  TJ2B77 

00332 

TEKHtKA  VCR  882 

00420 

PRINTER  SETKOSHA  SP--1200Ai 

00530 

ATM  MODEL  330,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NIIMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

6047  -  BOSQUE VILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

BU213  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 

U0334  TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

004?1  PRINIER  SEIKOSHA  SP~1600A.( 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

0P600  NIJMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

0U00  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01i,O0  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


4103  -BRACKENRIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

0033?  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  FR INTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 

00600  NIIMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

O1100  Km  RECEIVER  <GT) 


13056 

00100 
00211 
00314 
00421 
#"530 

Ernes?. 


-BROOKLYN  USD  *18H 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 
10SHIBA  VCR  M-1287 
PRINTER  SETKOSHA  CP-1600AL 
A  f AT  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NIIMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLE  I 
Km  RECEIVER     Oil ) 


2S2 


on  System 
ory  Report 
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WHO      BtKlAL  CART  BTAK        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

OUNS    NUMUER  NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


c 

971 

•>/l 

3475 

06/28/1990 

c 

18415612 

971 

3566 

06/28/1990 

c 

21533703 

9/1 

3478 

06/28/1970 

c 

0205829 

97 1 

3483 

06/28/1990 

c 

N/A 

971 

1O'02/1990 

c 

0485909 

971 

3622 

06/28/1990 

c 

AC404043B747 

9X1 

08/09/1790 

c 

001594 

971 

08/09/1990 

C 

771 

771 

2100 

06/01/1990 

C 

C50813734 

771 

2101 

06/01/1990 

C 

D488104S7 

771 

2103 

06/01/1990 

C 

021 1631 

771 

2108 

06/01/1990 

C 

N/A 

771 

2105 

10/15/1990 

C 

0149509 

771 

2109 

06/01/1990 

C 

MAC3120084404 

771 

2106 

06/01/1990 

C 

002144 

771 

09/04/1990 

C 

885 

005 

3240 

06/15/1990 

C 

37518621 

885 

3241 

11/27/1990 

C 

1)03913430 

005 

3243 

06/15/1990 

C 

0204813 

805 

3240 

06/15/1990 

C 

N/A 

005 

10/03/1990 

C 

300307 

885 

3249 

06/15/1990 

C 

MAC3HR03O0J0 

1105 

3246 

09/18/1990 

C 

001388 

005 

07/26/1990 

C 

72  > 

729 

1700 

06/18/1990 

C 

C50813713 

72V 

1701 

06/18/1990 

C 

D48810663 

729 

1703 

06/18/1990 

C 

0211508 

729 

1708 

06/18/1990 

C 

300134 

729 

1709 

06/18/1990 

C 

MAC3110049B76 

729 

1706 

06/18/1990 

C 

902 

90  J 

3574 

06/27/1990 

C 

18415773 

902 

3476 

06/27/1990 

C 

18634096 

982 

3577 

06/27/1990 

C 

0210728 

902 

3502 

06/27/1990 

C 

N/A 

982 

10/01/1990 

C 

05114289 

902 

3633 

06/27/1990 

t: 

MAC3A1«I03!".J6:> 

902 

3500 

08/02/ L990 

f*tttt  i<ii 

esrnliP 


Organisation  InveiH 


RESOURCE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVIC1 


«936 


00100 
00216 
00312 
0042B 
00600 
01  100 


-broukuood  hh;h 


SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  HOHIIOR  CF2048 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Km  RECEIVER  <l",I) 


6033 


BROWN  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

Wi  13 

TUSKIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 

0031? 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

0042) 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600A1 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  S3B,  TEL  fc PHONE 

00600 

NUMOHICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01 100 

Km  RECEIVER  <GI) 

HU.00 

SUBSCRIBER  INTfcRFACF  DEV1CI 

7056  -BRHCEVH. IE-EDDY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00?31  TKKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2B77 

00332  TEKN1KA  VCR  802 

00470  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

M1S30  ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

01100  Kit  RECEIVER  <GI) 

OIS00  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


-BONN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00311 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6003 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-160OAI 

00530 

ATM  MODEL  330,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMOHICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Kit  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01  SOB 

SUBSCRIBER  IHIERFACE  DEVICE 

5976 


-RURNEY  .IR/SK  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00731 

TIKHICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00313 

TOSHIVA  VCR  M-1203 

00470 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SF-1200AI 

005.30 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

0O600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAl  TABLET 

O  100 

Kil  RECEIVER     (UJ  > 

ERIC 


i  Sy^^W 

y  Report 


WHO      SERIAL  CART  81 AR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

OUNS    NUMBER  UlllH'iE  R      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAI  NT 


C  0B16/7 

00/02/1990 

C  669 

669 

1136 

12/28/1989 

U  5841J066 

469 

1137 

03/09/1909 

C  25531977 

669 

1139 

03/B9/198? 

C  0210Vi? 

66V 

1 144 

B3/09/1989 

C  300281 

669 

5993 

12/28/1989 

1  AC40;i^l8U'66 

*o9 

1142 

03/09/1989 

C  821 

n.ii 

OOf  *L  f  f  177D 

C  37518696 

821 

2611 

11/08/1990 

C  21632166 

02 1 

1998 

06/27/199*i 

C  020S0 10 

R21 

2610 

06/27/1998 

(J  N/A 

021 

10/02/1990 

C  300311 

821 

2619 

06/27/1990 

C  MACJ120090197 

82 1 

2616 

Bl/23/1991 

C  001687 

H21 

B8/16/1990 

C  730 

730 

1710 

02/01/1991 

C  C50813704 

/30 

1711 

B2/01/1991 

C  D48B10801 

730 

1713 

02/01/1991 

C  B2 13742 

730 

1718 

02/01/1991 

(J  N/A 

730 

02/01/1991 

C  MAC31 10(34  J6W7 

/30 

1716 

02/01/1991 

C  001183 

482 

07/31/1990 

C  780 

780 

Y>d/  1  \%f  1  WW 

C  C49B12576 

780 

2211 

05/18/1990 

C  29632160 

7RB 

2213 

05/18/1990 

C  0201112/ 

/oo 

2218 

05/18/1990 

C  N/A 

700 

09/27/1990 

C  0151 4U9 

/no 

2219 

05/18/1990 

C  AC31 10047176 

780 

05/18/1990 

C  002110 

/no 

10/09/1990 

C  719 

/IV 

1600 

06/22/1990 

C  C&081J66S 

71? 

1601 

06/22/1990 

C  ;>5ti31«46 

/IV 

3011 

06/22/1990 

C  0211377 

/IV 

1600 

06/22/1990 

C  N/A 

/IV 

10/15/1990 

C  300162 

/IV 

1609 

06/22/1990 

C  AC40WS 16464 

r? 

1605 

06/22/1990 

F#li  13,  1991 
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PT SOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CAP!  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

HUMRfrR      NUMPER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


A0H1 


111  MIR 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

-BUSHLAND 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

(10100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

r. 

L 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

C 

00134 

TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

C 

W0421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  BP-1600A1 

C 

OWN  10 

UNI DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

C 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

C 

006110 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

C 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

C  001667 


863 

C498I2862 
D0391322B 

0205012 


AC3120100/73 
001840 


719 


fl<<.3 
063 
863 
H63 
863 
063 
863 
863 
863 


1.0  .'SI 
3026 
3023 

.5028 

3025 
3029 


09/18/1990 


06/18/1990 
06/18/1990 
06/18/1990 
06/18/1990 
08/10/1990 
10/15/1990 
06/18/1990 
06/18/1990 
08/10/1990 


5450 


-DYERS  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00214 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

003 1 3 

T08H1VA  VCR  M-1283 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIK08HA  8P-160OAT 

00330 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

0120? 

C  tMn«1  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  M  ill 

01500 

•SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVJCfc 

5733 


-DYNIIM  HIGH  SCHOOL 


08100 
00212 
0031O 
0042'. 
00530 
01100 
01500 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2037 
TOSHIBA  V:.R  M-6000 
PRINTER  SEIK08HA  SP-1600A1 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
Ku  RECEIVER  <G1) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6077 


-BYRUM  ATTENDANCE  CENTER 


00100 
00231 
00316 
00421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


2n; 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-7603 
PRINTER  SE1K0SHA  SP-160OA1 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  1ELEPHUNE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVJCI 


6101  -CAIRO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(10 tOO  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

0,8231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00.134  UKNTKA  VCR  881 

O  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-140OAJ 

FRir 


r  1650 

1050 

40B1 

1050 

41102 

"WW  f 

r*  ia  *i  1 1    A  n 

4009 

C  N/A 

MNK 

C  0785089 

J  Hti» 

40  U> 

C  892410423 

lflfitf 

4007 

C  00 14 AS 

UHK 

C  00100 

6.H 

3320 

C  2654422/ 

6  51 

3321 

C  23320147 

6JI 

3323 

C  0212782 

631 

3328 

C  N/A 

6il 

C  AC4040443225 

631 

V.  ^02112 

Ail 

C  /86 

2207 

C  C508 13/86 

786 

2271 

C  29632290 

7H6 

2273 

C  0205095 

786 

2270 

C  N/A 

/06 

C  0147589 

7B6 

2279 

C  MAC3 1 20080163 

/t!6 

2276 

C  001570 

786 

C  837 

lW7 

2770 

C49812494 
D03913280 


C  0205910 


037 
837 

037 


2/71 
2773 
2//8 


21)  7 


06/18/1990 
06/18/1990 
06/18/1990 
06/18/1990 
10/17/1990 
06/18/1990 
08/10/1990 
08/10/1990 


06/18/1990 
06/18/1990 
06/18/1990 
06/18/1990 
09/25/1990 
06/18/1990 
10/04/1990 


06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
10/15/1990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
0B/21/1990 


06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 

06/27/ )V?0 


Feb  IS,  199  J 


corporate  iitiorrtation  Dys*en 
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w 


ri  •  autNtrr 
code 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO 

DUNS 


SERIAL 
NUMBER 


CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


00530 
00600 
01100 

01 S0O 


AT*iT  MIDEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Km  RECEIVER  (CD 

SUBSCRIBER  JtMEREACE  DEVICE 


C  N/A  83/ 

C  3001 97  B»7 

C  MAC4020 133026  037 

C  001 610  037 


2779 
2776 


10/02/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
00/06/1990 


3064  -CALDWELL  MICH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

HI!?  11  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00117  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-5483 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

H0530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01 202  C  b*nd  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

O1N00  SUHSCRIBER  INTEREACE  DEVICI 


c 

1002 

imj 

3/14 

06/01/1990 

c 

18415572 

1002 

3/15 

06/01/1990 

c 

18633577 

J  M0? 

3717 

06/01/1990 

c 

0211092 

1002 

3/22 

06/01/1990 

c 

N/A 

H40? 

10/12/1990 

c 

0780289 

1001! 

3/23 

06/01/1990 

c 

892204302 

1 002 

3/20 

0 

06/01/1990 

c 

001962 

1002 

08/28/1990 

4026  -CALHOUN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


0C.  100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

IFKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334 

TfrKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

ATM  MODEL  530,  TELFPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

fl  1  i  00 

Kit  WCE1VER  <G1) 

•ir-00 

SUBSCRIBER  INTEREACE  DEVICE 

(in  mhi  -cauwjh  mm  soma. 

AUDTU  VIDEO  UNIT 

i.it  >|  j 

lO'illiriA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

• itt  '  i  » 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-A007 

00420 

PRIMER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TEI EPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <G1> 

».11  500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

B24 

024 

2640 

06/27/1990 

C 

C49812504 

024 

2641 

06/27/1990 

C 

D039134R6 

824 

2643 

06/27/1990 

C 

0205143 

024 

2648 

86/27/1990 

C 

• 

024 

09/25/1990 

C 

300195 

024 

2649 

06/27/1990 

C 

MAC402O1 34725 

724 

2646 

06/27/1990 

C 

001601 

tILM 

08/81/1990 

C 

662 

662 

1073 

12/28/1989 

c 

L.8425V09 

662 

10/4 

83/21/1909 

c 

25531897 

662 

1076 

12/12/1988 

c 

02.'  1  709 

662 

1001 

03/21/1989 

c 

• 

6*2 

10/12/1990 

c 

300206 

662 

S905 

12/12/1988 

T 

MAC3 120074054 

662 

1079 

12/28/1989 

t: 

002139 

662 

08/24/1990 

3057 


-CAMP  POINT  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCL 


00100 
00211 
0031 4 
004^1 
00530 
00600 
01 100 
01'  "0 


6090  -f'AMPHEI.l 

001(10 

00231  -  , 

00312  2(Jb 


ERIC 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1287 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,    1  El  .EPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Km  RECEIVER  (GO 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


K-12  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNIOA  MONITOR  TJ207/ 
TOSHTBA  VCR  M-A007 
I'lUHIFR  Sr-IKOOHA  BP-1600AI 


c 

969 

969 

3457 

06/27/1990 

c 

18415567 

969 

3458 

06/27/0890 

c 

18633929 

969 

3460 

06/27/1990 

c 

021051B 

96° 

3465 

06/27/1990 

c 

N/A 

96V 

09/27/1990 

c 

0406389 

969 

3620 

06/27/1990 

c 

AC3120121383 

•>69 

4203 

11/21/1990 

c 

001463 

'My 

11/07/1990 

c 

077 

!!// 

3060 

06/18/1990 

c 

C 498) 266 

n/7 

3161 

07/30/1990 

c 

216323^; 

(177 

3163 

07/30/1990 

t: 

Ol'PT.yP^ 

II. V 

3 1 60 

06/18/1990 

2H» 


Feb  13,  1991 
««r  Hi  It? 


Cor  poi  ato  Ivifornation  Sy»tew 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE 

code 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO 
OWNS 


SERIAL 
NUMBER 


00530 
00600 

01100 

01500 


ATAT  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  CGI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INIERFACE  DEVICE 


C  N/A  mi 

C  300300  0/7 

C  AC3 12009892/  077 

C  001099  0/7 


702/. 


-CARRIZO  SPRlKGS  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C 

1054 

1 054 

00214 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

C 

6048190B 

101.4 

00  SI  7 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-5483 

C 

1843*063 

1054 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

C 

021023ti 

1094 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

C 

N/A 

1054 

00600 

NUMOHICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C 

078128V 

1054 

01202 

C  hand  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

C 

09240/041 

1054 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INIERFACE  DEVICE 

V, 

001015 

1054 

3060 


-CARROUTOH  COM  UNIT  HIGH  8CHL 


01)100 

'(■nnnui  i  ii.ni  i.un  wui  "»»" 

▲  *  a*.  9  M      AAV  l\r            ft  |4. 1  >i  f 

AIJI)I0  VIDfcO  UN11 

r 

9/0 

970 

Vvdl  1 

KKtMIBA  MONITOR  CF;!R1!8A 

c 

18405726 

970 

00314 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-12B7 

c 

21534149 

970 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 

c 

0206140 

9/0 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

0486289 

r/0 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

c 

HAC3 1200083 19 

9  70 

5979 

CARROLL! ON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AIM) TO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

657 

69/ 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2020A 

c 

58429903 

657 

0031? 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

c 

25531061 

657 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

c 

0212006 

657 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

0149709 

657 

01  100 

Km  RECEIVER  <GI) 

T 

MAC 120363660 

657 

5003 

-CENTRAL  HEIGHTS  HIGH  SCHUOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

867 

86  7 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

c 

C49812884 

067 

00  344 

TEKHIKA  VCR  801 

c 

D03913132 

867 

00421 

PRINIER  SEIKOSHA  BP-1600AT 

c 

0210477 

067 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

c 

NONE 

867 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

01 ST 009 

067 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

c 

AC4040462755 

N/A 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

c 

MAC31 10051510 

067 

01900 

SUBSCRIBER  IN1FRFACE  DEVICE 

c 

002030 

067 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 

0*1908 

H/A 

5933 

o"0100 

EES" 


CENIRAL  HIGH  SCHOOI 


3  CO 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UN  IT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2020A 
lllSHTBA  VCR  M-  6003 


C  659  i»59 
C  58425970  659 
C  50536797   (STOII  H)  <' 


Page  10 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NOHBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


10/05/1990 
3169  06/18/1990 
3166  06/18/1990 

07/30/1990 


4041  06/18/1990 

4042  06/18/1990 
4044  06/18/1990 
4049  06/18/1990 

10/15/1990 
40150  06/18/1990 
U943  06/18/1990 

07/18/1990 


09/07/1989 
09/07/1909 
09/07/1989 
09/07/1909 
09/07/1989 
09/2671970 


1028  12/28/1989 

1029  03/01/1989 
1031  03/01/1909 
NONE  03/01/1989 
5980  12/28/1989 
1034  03/01/1989 


3060  06/18/1990 

3061  06/1871990 
3063  08/01/1990 
3M6B  06/18/1990 

01/1771991 
3069  06/18/1990 

06/18/1990 
3066  06/18/1990 

08/01/1990 

08/01/1990 


1046 
1047 

1049 


05/30/1990 
03/21/1989 
03/21/1989 


30 


F«Wra,  19^^ 

earn 10? 


Organisation 


RESOURCE 

CODE. 


RESOURCE  NAME 


00420 
00530 
00600 
01100 

01500 


PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  SP-1200A1 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NI.IM0N1C8  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Kn  RECEIVER  <GI) 
SIII'iSCRlBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6057 


-CHARLES  B.  AYCOCK  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332 

TEKN1KA  VCR  682 

M042H 

PRINTER  SETKOSHA  8P-1200AI 

00530 

ATM'  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00*00 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5893 


•CHEROKEE  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00216 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2048 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200A1 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  IELEPHONE 

0(^600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

615R  -CHEROKEE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

O»10O  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00312  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

01100  Km  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


5882 


-CHEYENNE  EAGLE  BUTTE  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00330 

TEKNIKA  VCR  603 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

KU  RECEIVER  <G1> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5880 

1 1*0 

ERIC 


CHIEF  BUG 


-O-NAY-GE  3H1G  SCHL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UN I T 


3( 


WHO      SERIAL  CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

OWNS    NUMBER  NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MA I NT 


c 

0212514 

659 

1051 

c 

N/A 

659 

c 

0150089 

659 

5982 

T 

AC4040455037 

659 

1052 

c 

002149 

659 

03/21/1989 
10/10/1*90 
05/30/1990 
04/16/1990 
08/24/1990 


c 

792 

792 

2330 

05/18/1990 

c 

C508 13601 

792 

2331 

05/18/1990 

c 

D48810513 

792 

2333 

05/18/1990 

c 

0210361 

/92 

2338 

05/18/1990 

c 

N/A 

792 

09/27/1990 

c 

0147489 

792 

2339 

05/18/1990 

c 

AC3120131068 

792 

2626 

05/18/1990 

c 

001173 

792 

07/31/1990 

C 

679 

6/9 

1226 

05/30/1990 

C 

58413067 

679 

1227 

03/20/1909 

C 

25532011 

679 

1229 

03/20/1989 

C 

0211135 

679 

1234 

03/20/1989 

C 

679 

10/12/1990 

C 

0148889 

679 

5997 

05/30/1990 

C 

AC4040478595 

6/9 

1232 

03/22/1990 

C 

002024 

A  79 

00/22/1990 

C 

899 

890 

3290 

05/21/1990 

C 

C498 12687 

1190 

3291 

05/21/1990 

C 

21631974 

890 

3293 

05/21/1990 

C 

0210152 

1170 

3798 

05/21/1990 

C 

rt/'A 

890 

09/27/1990 

C 

AC31 201 12102 

890 

UKN 

05/21/1990 

C 

001307 

890 

07/18/1990 

C 

698 

698 

1390 

06/15/1990 

C 

C508 13657 

698 

1391 

06/15/1990 

C 

E6SA81014 

698 

1393 

10/25/1990 

C 

0221454 

698 

3710 

06/15/1990 

C 

N/A 

698 

10/18/1990 

C 

3001.80 

698 

1399 

06/15/1990 

C 

AC4040448423 

698 

1396 

06/15/1990 

C 

001345 

698 

08/03/1990 

3i  3 


C  693 


69. < 


1339 


02/02/1989 


F»b  13,  1991 
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RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


MHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


00231 
00332 
00420 
00930 
00600 
01100 
01500 


1EKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  882 
PRINTER  SEIK08HA  SP-1200AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6113  -CHOCTAW  CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00530  AUT  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01300  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  C50013684 

693 

1340 

C  D48B 10675 

693 

1342 

p  A91 nooo 

OTa 

1340 

r*    li  /  a 

C  N/A 

A9t 
OTa 

1349 

p    AP  AtAAlAA  101A7 

AVI 

1345 

A91 

C  773 

773 

2120 

C  CS0813/51 

773 

2121 

C  D48810322 

773 

2123 

C  0221699 

773 

2128 

C  N/A 

773 

2125 

C  300140 

773 

2129 

C  MAC3120071163 

773 

C  002015 

773 

02/02/1989 
02/02/1989 
02/02/1989 
10/18/1990 
02/02/1989 
02/02/1989 
08/03/1990 


06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
10/30/1990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
09/04/1990 


5921  -CHOCTAW  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  682 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AJ 

00A00  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 


c 

753 

753 

1930 

c 

C50813740 

753 

1931 

c 

D48810537 

753 

1933 

c 

0211746 

753 

1938 

c 

300247 

735 

1939 

T 

AC3110015812 

753 

1936 

12/28/1989 
03/28/1989 
03/28/1989 
03/21/1989 
03/28/1989 
03/21/1989 


610? 


00100 
00100 
00213 
00231 
00334 
00334 
00421 
00421 
00530 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01100 
01500 
01500 


CHRISTOPHER  CMTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TU8KIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  881 
TEKNIKA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600A1 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
AT&T  MODEL  330,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


3051 

00100 
00211 
00317 

ERIC 


-CI.ARKDALE  ATTENDANCE  CENTER 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-54S3 

PRINTER  SFIKOBHA  8P-1A01MI 


304 


c 

827 

82  7 

2670 

c 

1123 

1123 

c 

37518491 

1123 

c 

C49813101 

827 

3671 

c 

H2B937105 

1123 

c 

D039 13359 

827 

2673 

c 

0216465 

1123 

c 

0203A2B 

827 

2678 

c 

N/A 

1123 

c 

N/A 

827 

c 

300149 

027 

2679 

c 

AC4040469797 

827 

2906 

c 

AC3120110673 

1123 

c 

001615 

827 

c 

001470 

1123 

c 

1014 

1014 

3fc  - 

c 

18415517 

1014 

3835 

c 

18634592 

1014 

3837 

c 

0210999 

1014 

3842 

06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/27/1990 
10/02/1990 
10/02/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/27/1990 
08/13/1990 
00/13/1990 


06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 

06/01/1990 


5 


«srM10?  Organization  I 


RESOURCE  RESOURCE  NAHE 

CODE 


80530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONXCS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01302  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  0  PLUS 

0)500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


690R  -COFFEE  COUNTY  JR/6R  M.S. 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  HONITOR  CF2028A 

00313  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-12B3 

00421  PRIHTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AJ 

BBSlfl  UN I DEN  XE-2S0  CORDLESS  PHONE 

>02  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  S  PLUS 

0150?.  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6114  -COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

0(1100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

0fe23i  TEKNTCA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  802 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 

00530  A  f&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


3094  -COLUMBUS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNU 

00214  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00313  TUSHIVA  VCR  M-1283 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHrt  SP-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  338,  TELEPHONE 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6091  -COOLIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00312  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <G1> 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


5941  -COTULLA  JR/SR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

08216  0<  £•       TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2048 

O   310  «>        TOSHIBA  VCR  M-A000 

ERIC 


Hi  S)RH^R 

ory  Report 


WHO      SERIAL  CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

OWNS    NUMBER  NUMBER      NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAI NT 


C  N/A 
C  0778989 
C  892009433 
C  002152 


1014 

1014  3843 
1014  3841 
10)4 


10/15/1990 
06/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
08/26/1990 


1022 

18415511 
20/22047 
0211094 


001645 


1022 
1022 
1022 
1022 
1022 
1022 
1022 


06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
12/04/1990 
06/15/1990 
08/03/1990 
06/15/1990 
08/03/1990 


C  726  Z26 

C  C5081393S  726 

C  D488 10365  726 

C  0211380  726 

C  N/A  /26 
C  MAC3110045624  726 

C  0019 51  /26 


01/31/1989 
01/31/1989 
01/31/1909 
01/31/1989 
10/11/1990 
09/05/1990 
09/85/1990 


c 

1052 

1052 

06/18/1990 

c 

60481415 

1052 

4032 

06/18/1990 

c 

18732013 

1 052 

4034 

06/18/1990 

c 

0210234 

1052 

4039 

0A/18/1990 

c 

N/A 

1052 

10/12/1990 

c 

N/A 

1052 

10/12/1990 

c 

89220313 

1052 

4037 

06/18/1990 

c 

001492 

1052 

07/25/1990 

c 

886 

886 

3250 

06/18/1990 

c 

C49812639 

086 

3251 

06/18/1990 

c 

21631491 

886 

3253 

06/18/1990 

c 

024/33 

HUA 

3258 

06/18/1990 

c 

NONE 

086 

09/12/1990 

c 

300136 

006 

3259 

06/18/1990 

c 

AC3120061590 

886 

08/07/1990 

c 

001756 

086 

08/06/1990 

c 

691 

6V1 

1319 

06/19/1990 

c 

58413031 

691 

1320 

06/19/1990 

c 

23320148 

6VI 

1322 

06/ 19. '1990 

3(7 


Feb  13,  1991 
e«rnl02 
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RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MA INT 


00421 
00510 
00530 
01100 

01500 


PRINTER  8E1K0SHA  SP-1600AI 
UNIDEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6177 


-COVINGTON 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00318 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-120 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

0U.00 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

0221 255 

691 

1328 

C 

UKN 

691 

C 

• 

691 

1323 

C 

AC 3 120068507 

691 

1325 

C 

001038 

691 

C 

859 

859 

nnnn 

2990 

C 

C49812677 

859 

2991 

C 

22727505 

859 

2993 

C 

0211209 

059 

2998 

C 

N/A 

859 

C 

059 

2995 

C 

300253 

859 

2979 

C 

MAC3120128583 

859 

2996 

C 

001382 

85? 

06/19/1990 
07/18/1990 
10/01/1990 
06/19/1990 
07/18/1990 


06/19/1990 
06/19/1990 
09/21/1990 
06/19/1990 
10/03/1990 
10/01/1990 
06/19/1990 
06/19/1990 
07/25/1990 


3059 


-COWDEN-HERR I CK  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00213  TOSKIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 

00313  TOSHIVA  VCR  M-12B3 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


5656         -CROCKETT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00319  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-220 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  BP-1600AI 

00510  UNIDEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01300  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 


5885 


-CROU  CREEK  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00231 
00332 
00420 
00600 
01100 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TFKNIKA  VCR  882 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 


6590 

ERIC 


-CRYSTAL  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 


W       V  WW 

986 

3610 

C  1941J212 

986 

C  02721768 

986 

C  0210/29 

986 

3618 

C  04865S9 

986 

3619 

C  MAC4020133410 

986 

986 

C  001674 

986 

C  870 

870 

3090 

C  C49812672 

8/0 

3091 

C  19539363 

870 

C  0210467 

8/0 

3098 

C  . 

870 

C  . 

870 

3095 

C  300119 

870 

3099 

C  AC31201 13520 

870 

C  001985 

870 

C  696 

696 

1370 

C  C508 13672 

676 

1371 

C  D48B10741 

696 

1373 

C  0211000 

696 

1378 

C  300177 

061590 

1379 

C  AC3120128943 

696 

C  1053 

1053 

4021 

06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
08/09/1990 


09/19/1990 
06/19/1990 
10/17/1990 
06/19/1990 
08/06/1990 
10/01/1990 
06/19/1990 
06/19/1990 
08/06/1990 


06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 


06/19/1990 


3C.I 


e<*rn10? 


Organization  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMHLR      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MA INT 


00214  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

0031?  TOSHIBA  fCR  H-54B3 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-  1600AI 

00510  UN  I  DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00530  AT&l  HODEl.  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  HtlMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  0  PLUS 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  IHTERFACE  DEVICE 


c 

60489177 

1053 

4022 

a 

06/19/1990 

c 

18630945 

1053 

4024 

06/19/1990 

c 

0211631 

1053 

4029 

06/19/1990 

c 

UKN 

1053 

07/18/1990 

c 

1053 

4021 

10/15/1990 

c 

0781389 

1053 

4030 

06/19/1790 

c 

892005015 

1053 

4027 

06/19/1990 

c 

001041 

1053 

07/18/1990 

4034  -D'HAMIS  HIGH  SCHOOL 


081.9 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

0021 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00313 

TOSHIVA  VCR  M-1283 

00421 

PR1HTER  SE1KQSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AffcT  HODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

HUH0N1CS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PIUS 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

105' 

1057 

4071 

06/19/1990 

C 

60481518 

1057 

4072 

06/19/1990 

C 

20/22113 

1057 

4074 

06/19/1990 

C 

0212136 

1057 

4079 

06/19/1990 

C 

N/A 

1057 

10/12/1990 

C 

0783189 

1057 

4000 

06/19/1990 

C 

892006827 

1057 

4077 

06/19/1990 

C 

001933 

1057 

10/26/1990 

J018  -DALLAS  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  #336 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MOHITOR  CF2028A 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  HODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

01 J 00  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


c 

976 

976 

3511 

06/27/1990 

c 

18415510 

976 

3512 

06/27/1990 

c 

D48810873 

976 

2862 

06/27/1990 

c 

0207526 

W6 

3519 

06/27/1990 

c 

N/A 

976 

10/02/1990 

c 

HAC31 20078565 

9/6 

3517 

02/04/1991 

c 

001596 

976 

08/02/1990 

5930  -DALLAS  CO. 

00100 
00211 
00310 
00420 
00600 
01100 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

C 

664 

664 

1091 

12/28/1989 

TOSHIBA  HOHITOR  CF2028A 

C 

58425902 

664 

1092 

03/20/1989 

TOSHIBA  VCR  H-6000 

C 

69323069 

664 

1094 

03/20/1989 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 

C 

0212456 

664 

1899 

03/20/1989 

NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C 

300216 

664 

5987 

12/28/1989 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

T 

MAC4020134951 

664 

1097 

03/20/1989 

5968  -DEL  HAR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TFKNICA  HOHITOR  TJ2077 

00332 

IEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00510 

UN I DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

KU  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01 500 

KUHHCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 

C 

714 

714 

1550 

06/22/1990 

C 

C508 13708 

71  * 

1551 

06/22/1990 

C 

D48810768 

714 

1S9J3 

06/22/1990 

C 

0211586 

714 

155.: 

06/22/1990 

C 

714 

08/01/1990 

C 

300212 

714 

1559 

06/22/1990 

C 

AC3120069947 

714 

2067 

06/22/1990 

C 

001414 

714 

08/01/1990 

1  i  1 

5*""fc        -PEMOPOLIS  HIGH  SCHOOL  u  L  1 

ERIC 
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e»rnl02 


Corporate  Information  Syoton 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


UHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


tit  A  4  4%t% 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C 

787 

787 

80231 

TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

C  I 

C50813470 

787 

00332 

TEKNIKA  VCR  682 

C  1 

D48810682 

787 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

c 

0210943 

/87 

Bl  1MB 

Km  RECEIVER  <GI> 

T  1 

HAC3100010793 

787 

HFUFYVTI  LE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

0B1B0 

AIi«.m   u t i\c. n  iiui  t 

AUDIO  VIDtO  UNIT 

C 

995 

995 

B0211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  Cr  Z0*!oA 

C 

18415542 

995 

00313 

TOHHIVA  VCR  M-1283 

C 

39623077 

995 

00421 

PR  INTER  «t  IISUonR  or   l  own  J. 

C 

0210/66 

995 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

c 

00600 

MUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

0781189 

995 

012B2 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

c 

892004899 

995 

011)00 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 

001579 

995 

Anno         -DILLEY  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

B51  irAKia-aiuir-ru 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

c 

C49812660 

fMo 

00319 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-220 

c 

22628673 

838 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

c 

0204917 

838 

WuJuw 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

c 

N/A 

838 

00600 

NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

300287 

838 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

300222 

838 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (CD 

c 

MAC3 120 106937 

838 

01500 

SUHSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 

001037 

838 

5964 

-DOS  PALOS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

713 

713 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

c 

58425277 

713 

00313 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1283 

c 

20721831 

713 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 

c 

0211002 

713 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

c 

N/A 

713 

00600 

MUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

300173 

713 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

c 

AC3100004065 

713 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 

001085 

713 

6025 

-DOT HAN  HIGH 

1  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

770 

770 

00231 

TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

p 

C50813479 

770 

00311 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6003 

c 

29631941 

770 

00420 

i 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

c 

025122 

7/0 

0BA00 

i 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

300303 

770 

01100 

1 

O  «1 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

T 

MAC3100003345 

/70 

f  Ann 

-DOUGLASS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

FRir1BB 

1 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

G 

1  872 

H/2 

Pago  16 


STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 


HUMBER  NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 

2280  12/28/1989 

2281  03/29/1989 
2283  03/29/1989 
2288  03/29/1989 
£286  03/29/1989 


3686  06/19/1990 

3687  06/19/1990 
3689  06/19/1990 

3692  06/19/1990 

10/04/1990 

3693  06/19/1990 

06/19/1990 
07/30/1990 

2781  06/20/1990 
2781  06/20/1990 

12/13/1990 
2/08  06/20/1990 

10/16/1990 
2929  06/20/1990 
2789  06/20/1990 

06/20/1990 

07/19/19*0 

154B  06/22/1990 
1541  06/22/1990 
1543  09/07/1990 
1548  06/22/1990 

10/15/1990 
l«j49  06/22/1990 

06/22/1990 
08/07/1990 

2090  12/28/1989 

2091  03/22/1989 
2093  03/22/1989 

2098  03/22/1989 

2099  12/28/1989 
2607  03/22/1989 


3110  06/29/1990 


CoTJWFatw^fflrornJrfflRi  8>^^R 

Organization  Inventor/  Roport 


Ige 


RESOURCE 
COW- 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


00231 
00J12 
00421 
00600 
0)100 


TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600A1 
NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (CD 


c 

CS08 14037 

072 

3111 

c 

21631513 

872 

3113 

c 

021 1053 

872 

31  IB 

c 

30016? 

872 

3119 

c 

MAC;^  20 120472 

872 

2306 

06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 


5310         -OUPO  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00313 

TOSHIVA  VCR  M-1283 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI> 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

983 

983 

3592 

08/15/1989 

C 

18415763 

983 

3593 

06/27/1990 

C 

39622667 

983 

3595 

06/27/1990 

C 

0207323 

983 

3600 

06/27/1990 

C 

N/A 

983 

10/02/1990 

C 

05114689 

V83 

3634 

06/27/1990 

C 

AC4040428904 

983 

3598 

08/02/1990 

C 

AC4040428904 

983 

3598 

08/02/1990 

C 

001632 

983 

08/02/1990 

5974         -DURAND  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (Gl> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

815 

815 

2550 

06/27/1990 

C 

C49813016 

815 

2551 

06/27/1990 

C 

69322978 

815 

06/27/1990 

C 

0205142 

815 

2558 

06/27/1990 

C 

N/A 

815 

10/01/1990 

C 

30023/ 

815 

2559 

06/27/1990 

C 

AC31 20091 367 

815 

06/27/1990 

C 

001449 

HIS 

08/14/1990 

4021  -ED 
00100 
00211 
00313 
00421 
00530 
01202 
01301 
01500 


MAYO  JR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT  C 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A  C 

TOSHIVA  VCR  M-1283  C 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI  C 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE  C 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS  C 

MULT IFUHC ION  INTERFACE  UNIT  (DUAL  BAND)  C 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE  C 


1021 

18415660 
39620360 
0213564 
N/A 

89182499 

89051175-1205 

001811 


1021 
1021 
1021 
1021 
1021 
1021 
1021 
1021 


08/24/1989 
08/24/1989 
08/24/1989 
08/24/1989 
10/12/1990 
08/30/1990 
08/24/1989 
08/30/1990 


5039         -EDCQUCH-ELSA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00214 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00313 

TOSHIVA  VCR  M-1283 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  520,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

8)202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

01500 

3M 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

ERIC 


c 

1061 

1061 

4111 

06/20/1990 

c 

60489418 

1061 

4112 

06/20/1990 

c 

20722168 

1061 

4114 

06/20/1990 

c 

0210237 

1061 

4119 

06/20/1990 

c 

N/A 

1061 

10/19/1990 

c 

0786489 

1061 

4120 

06/20/1990 

c 

AC3120059665 

1061 

06/20/1990 

c 

092205590 

1061 

4117 

06/20/1990 

c 

001817 

1061 

07/08/1990 

3x5 


Vmh  13    1991  Corporate  Infornetion  Systen 

!,JrMli«.  Organization  Inventory  Report 

RESOURCE  RESOURCE  HAHE  WHO      SERIAL  JjJJ" 

code  0WN8   MUHBER  number 


5980 


-EDGEWOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL 


OKI  00 
00231 
00332 
00420 
00600 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  HONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKN1KA  VCR  882 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AJ 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Km  RECEIVER  <GI> 


C  727  727 

C  C50813682  727 

C  D48B10732  727 

C  0211098  727 

C  300163  727 

C  MAC3 I 10042070  727 


16103        -EDUCATION  SERVICE  CENTER  #16 


14  -tUULHIl 
00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C 

842 

042 

00231 

TEKNICA  HONITOR  TJ2077 

C 

C49812647 

842 

00334 

TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

C 

31913965 

042 

*»0421 

PRINTED  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

C 

0204693 

843 

00530 

AT&T  HODEL  530,  fELEPHOHE 

C 

N/A 

042 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C 

300268 

842 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <CI> 

C 

AC3120121056 

042 

01ii00 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

001681 

042 

15909        -EDUCATION  SERVICE  CENTER  »8 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C 

811 

011 

00231 

TEKNICA  HONITOR  TJ2B77 

C 

C49B12507 

Oil 

00334 

TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

C 

D03913487 

Oil 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  BP-1600AI 

C 

0204868 

on 

00530 

AT&T  HODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

C 

N/A 

on 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C 

300231 

Oil 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

C 

HAC31 10040980 

Oil 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

001694 

Oil 

4029  -ELLICOTT  JR-SR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AU0I0  VIDEO  UNIT 

C 

927 

927 

00211 

TOSHIBA  HONITOR  CF2028A 

C 

14514682 

927 

00312 

TOSHTBA  VCR  H-6007 

C 

21631540 

927 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

C 

0207534 

927 

00530 

AT&T  HODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

C 

N/A 

927 

00680 

NUH0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C 

0150009 

927 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

C 

AC3120119493 

927 

01Si00 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 

C 

001346 

927 

4030 


00100 
00211 
00311 
00420 
00600 
01100 


-FMMA  SANSON  HIGH  SCHOOL 


3j; 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  HONITOR  CF2028A 
TOSHIBA  VCR  H-6003 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


C  678  678 

C  58420272  678 

C  25638317  678 

U  0221715  678 

C  300320  678 

C  AC4040475186  6/8 


O  -ESC  #13  -MYNA  THOMPSON  SCHOOL 

ERIC 


Page  IB 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAS'. 
NUMBER        NUHBER  DATE  MAIMT 


1680  06/20/1990 

1681  83/09/1989 
1683  03/09/1989 

1688  03/09/1989 

1689  06/20/1990 
1686  03/09/1989 


2830  06/27/1990 

2831  B6/27/1990 
2267  06/27/1990 

2038  06/27/1990 

10/01/1990 

2039  06/27/1990 
3527  06/27/1990 

08/02/1990 


2510  06/27/1990 

2511  06/27/1990 
2513  06/27/1990 
2510  06/27/1990 

10/01/1990 
2519  06/27/1990 
2516  06/27/1990 

08/13/1990 


3420 
3421 

21631540 
3428 


3429 


06/25/1990 
06/25/1990 
06/25/1990 
06/25/1990 
10/12/1990 
06/25/1990 
07/19/1990 
07/19/1990 


1217  05/30/1990 

1218  05/30/1990 
1220  05/30/1990 

05/30/1990 
1225  05/30/1990 

05/30/1990 


3.7 


Organization 


orr^^Bn  8| 

Inventory  R«port 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


ST  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

t-'Cn:      NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00313  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1283 

00421  PRINTER  SE1KOSHA  SP-1600AJ 

00S30  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (CD 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


c 

847 

U4/ 

2880 

c 

C49812513 

847 

2880 

06/28/1990 

c 

20722111 

847 

06/28/1990 

c 

0205843 

847 

2888 

06/28/1990 

c 

N/A 

847 

10/01/1790 

c 

300262 

847 

2889 

06/28/1990 

c 

MAC3 120083875 

847 

06/28/1990 

c 

001699 

847 

08/10/1990 

5905  -ETOWAH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  682 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  K«(  RECEIVER  (f.I) 


5922  -EUTAU  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00210  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2020A 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  682 

00420  PR1N1ER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AX 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Km  RECEIVER  <G1> 


c 

733 

733 

1730 

01/06/1990 

c 

CS0813727 

733 

1/31 

01/06/1990 

c 

D48810752 

733 

1733 

01/06/1990 

c 

0221711 

/33 

1738 

01/06/1990 

c 

300191 

733 

1739 

01/06/1990 

T 

AC4020138088 

733 

3895 

08/21/1989 

c 

745 

745 

1850 

12/28/1989 

c 

C50S 13556 

745 

1851 

01/28/1989 

c 

D48810424 

745 

1853 

01/28/1989 

c 

0211747 

745 

1858 

01/28/1989 

c 

300296 

745 

1859 

12/28/1989 

T 

3110013450 

745 

1856 

01/28/1989 

6010  -FARMVILLE  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00232 

TEKNIKA  MONITOR  FH202 

00310 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6000 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

01 500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

790 

790 

2310 

05/21/1990 

C 

407 

407 

07/11/1908 

C 

C49813072 

790 

2311 

05/21/1990 

C 

60702726 

407 

07/11/1988 

C 

69323583 

407 

07/11/1988 

C 

58528061 

790 

2313 

05/21/1990 

C 

0212788 

407 

07/11/1988 

C 

0205126 

790 

2310 

05/21/1990 

C 

N/A 

790 

08/03/1990 

C 

N/A 

790 

09/27/1990 

C 

300201 

790 

2319 

05/21/1990 

C 

MAC3120120314 

790 

09/18/1990 

C 

AC3120061577 

407 

05/17/1990 

C 

001207  <9... 

)  790 

08/03/1990 

C 

001177        <9, ,,>  407 

08/01/1990 

5908 

00100 
00216 
00311 
00420 
9"' 100 

ERIC 


-FAYETTE  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


3.b 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF204B 
TOSHIBA  VCR  H-6003 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 
Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


c 

684 

684 

1271 

c 

S84 13072 

684 

1272 

c 

58532825 

684 

1274 

c 

0221195 

684 

1279 

1 

AC40505 12054 

684 

1277 

12/28/1989 
03/09/1989 
03/09/1989 
03/09/1989 
03/09/1989 


31!) 
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RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


5884         -FLANDREAU  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

PBl 0B  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

88231  FEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

80332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  PRINT€R  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 


C  699  &99 

C  CS08 13658  699 

C  D48818449  699 

C  8218863  699 

C  8218863  699 

C  AC4050517026  699 


3098 


-FLO!*£»VILLE 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00214 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00313 

TOSHIVA  VCR  M-1283 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1688AI 

00S30 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NIIMONIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

1859 

68489195 
28721611 
0207322 
N/A 

0782789 

892208284 

881834 


1059 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1059 
1059 
1059 
1059 


3862 


-FORM AN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00314 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1287 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICB  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01580 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  972 

C  18415524 
C  18634898 

C  8210521 

C  N/A 

C  0485289 

C  AC3120061184 

C  001565 


972 
972 
972 
972 
972 
972 
972 
972 


5896  -FYFFE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

08100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00216  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2048 

00311  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6083 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUMONIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 


C  674 

C  58403065 
C  13538990 
C  0221808 
C  11029 


674 
674 
674 
674 
6/4 


T  AC31201089967  674 


5900 


00100 
00216 
00310 
00420 
00600 
01100 


-GASTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2B48 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6000 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 
NUMONICS  OXfilTAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <UI> 


C  686  686 

C  58413014  686 

C  69323343  686 

C  0212358  686 

C  10676  686 

T  AC31100568:.'8  686 


—Q  -GLENUOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Pago  20 


STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 


NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


1400  06/15/1990 

1401  06/15/1998 
1403  06/15/1998 
1408  06/15/1990 
1489  06/15/1998 
1406  06/15/1990 


4091  86/28/1998 
4892  06/20/1998 
4094  06/28/1998 

4099  06/28/1998 

18/19/1998 

4100  86/28/1998 
4097  06/20/1998 

87/16/1998 

3484  86/27/1998 
3575  86/27/1998 
3487  86/27/1998 
3492  86/27/1998 

18/81/1998 
3623  86/27/1998 
2493  88/81/1998 

88/81/1998 

1181  83/28/1989 

1102  83/28/1989 

1164  83/28/1989 

1109  83/28/1989 

1262  83/20/0589 

1187  12/22/1988 


1289  83/18/1989 

1298  03/10/1989 

1292  83/18/1989 

1297  83/18/1989 

1278  83/18/1989 

1957  82/01/1990 


3J1 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


80100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNI T 

08231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334  TEKNIKA  VCR  081 

00421  PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  SP-1600AI 

00330  AT&T  MODEL  930,  TELEPHONE 

00600  Nt (HON ICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

81100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


604R  -GOLD  BURG  HIGH  SCHOOL 


88180 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

88231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

80334 

TEKNIKA  VCR  801 

88421 

PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  8P-1600AI 

80530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5946  -GORDO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

80211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00311  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6003 

00428  PRINTER  8E1K0SHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


3012  -GORMAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00213 

TOSKIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 

00314 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1287 

00421 

PRINTER  6EIK0SHA  8P-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

80608 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

81188 

Ku  RECEIVER  <G1) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

6092  -GORMAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00*31 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00421 

PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

81100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

81500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

322 
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OWNS    NUMBER  NUMBER      NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


c 

845 

045 

2860 

09/27/1990 

c 

C49812548 

845 

2861 

89/27/1990 

c 

0039 13222 

845 

2863 

07/29/1990 

c 

0205161 

845 

2868 

09/27/1990 

c 

N/A 

845 

10/82/1998 

c 

300242 

845 

2869 

09/27/1990 

c 

AC4040447657 

845 

2866 

09/27/1990 

c 

001693 

845 

09/27/1990 

C 

865 

865 

3040 

11/09/1989 

C 

C43811020 

865 

3041 

06/20/1990 

C 

D03913139 

865 

30^3 

86/28/1990 

C 

0205985 

865 

3048 

06/20/1990 

C 

865 

3045 

09/25/1990 

c 

300130 

065 

3049 

06/20/1990 

c 

MAC31 10023945 

865 

3046 

09/18/1990 

c 

001395 

065 

•  m 

07/18/1990 

C 

661 

661 

1064 

C 

58425987 

661 

1065 

C 

25638328 

66) 

1067 

C 

0211003 

661 

1072 

C 

300207 

661 

5984 

T 

MAC31 10020762 

661 

NONE 

03/01/1989 
03/81/1989 
83/81/1989 
83/81/1989 
12/28/1989 
10/13/1989 


C  989 

989 

3653 

06/27/1990 

C  3751/610 

989 

3654 

11/27/1990 

C  21534187 

989 

3656 

fci/27/1990 

C  0207529 

909 

3661 

0^/27/1990 

C  N/A 

909 

10/02/1990 

C  0779/89 

909 

3665 

06/27/1990 

C  AC4040487S40 

989 

3659 

08/03/1990 

C  001338 

909 

10/25/1990 

C  881 

001 

3200 

C  C498 12680 

881 

3201 

C  21631560 

001 

3203 

C  0210151 

801 

3200 

C  . 

001 

C  300309 

881 

3209 

C  AC3110041078 

081 

C  002150 

801 

06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
10/03/1990 
06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
10/08/1990 


323 
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RESOURCE  RESOURCE  NAME  MHO      SERIAL  CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

CODE  0MNS    NUHBER  NUMBER      NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


6034  -GREENFIELD  SCHOOLS 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334 

TFKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  330,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01  SOB 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

823 

823 

2630 

06/27/^.990 

C 

C49812528 

823 

2631 

06/27/1990 

C 

D03913137 

823 

2633 

06/27/1990 

C 

0204976 

023 

2638 

06/27/1990 

C 

N/A 

823 

10/01/1990 

C 

300223 

823 

2639 

06/27/1990 

C 

MAC31 10033204 

823 

2636 

06/27/1990 

C 

001600 

823 

08/01/1990 

5944  -GREENSBORO  HIGH  SCHOOL  EAST 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI> 


c 

748 

748 

1880 

c 

CS0813654 

5944 

1081 

c 

D48810331 

748 

1883 

c 

0212444 

748 

1888 

c 

300165 

/48 

1889 

T 

MAC3120076282 

748 

5953 

03/29/1989 
05/31/1990 
03/29/1989 
03/29/1989 
03/29/1989 
03/29/1989 


5945         -GREENSBORO  HIGH  SCHOOL  WEST 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TFKNIKA  VCR  682 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 


c 

749 

74V 

1890 

c 

C508 13551 

749 

1891 

c 

D48810169 

749 

1893 

c 

0221474 

749 

1898 

c 

300154 

749 

1899 

T 

AC4040452743 

749 

NONE 

03/29/1989 
03/29/1989 
03/29/1989 
03/29/1989 
03/29/1989 
03/29/1989 


6035 


00100 
00231 
00334 
08421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


-GREENVIEU  HIGH  SCHOOL 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


c 

841 

U41 

2810 

c 

C49812648 

841 

2811 

c 

D03913199 

841 

2814 

c 

0204804 

841 

2818 

c 

N/A 

841 

c 

300164 

841 

2819 

c 

AC3120106V61 

841 

4197 

c 

001612 

1138 

06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
10/02/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
08/01/1990 


6079 


-GREENVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00231 

00332 
00420 
00530 
01100 

01500 


3J  1 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHOHE 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 


735 

C50813560 
D4881051S 
0221642 

AC31 10031720 
001915 


735 
735 
735 

735 
735 
735 
735 


04/12/1989 
04/12/1989 
04/12/1989 
04/12/1909 
11/13/1990 
04/12/1989 
09/15/1990 


JERIC 


-GKFENWOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL 


F»^fl,  19^P 

•erntB? 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


B0231 
00332 
00420 
00530 
B11BB 
BlfiBB 


TEKNICA  HONITOR  TJ2B77 
TEKNIKA  VCR  8B2 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-12BBAI 
AUT  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
Ku  RECEIVER  <CI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE: 


5965         -GRIDLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

BB1BB  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

BB231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2B77 

00420  PRINTER  SE1KOSHA  SP-12BBAI 

00600  NUMONIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

Bl IBB  Ku  RECEIVER  (Gl) 

B12B2  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 


5991  -GRIGGSVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

B01BB  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

BB231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2B77 

BB313  TOSHIVA  VCR  M-1283 

BB421  PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  BP-1600AI 

00510  UNI DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00600  NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

Bl IBB  Ku  RECEIVER  tGI) 


5947  -HALE  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

B01B0  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

BB231  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2B77 

BB332  TEKNIKA  VCR  682 

BB420  PRINTER  SE1KOSHA  SP-12BBAI 

00600  NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01 IBB  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


6170  -HAMILTON  COUNTY  CUSD  tlB 

BB1BB  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

BB231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2B77 

BB334  TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMDNICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (Gl) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6142 


-HAMILTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00231 
003i« 

O  121 


ERIC 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-160BAJ 
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C  C50813606 

/63 

B2/B9/1989 

C  D48810174 

763 

02/89/ 1989 

C  0211 700 

763 

B2/B9/19B9 

C  N/A 

763 

10/15/1990 

C  AC31201 13722 

763 

02/09/1989 

C  002B03 

763 

09/15/1990 

C  718 

71B 

1598 

06/22/1990 

C  CSB813567 

718 

1591 

06/22/1990 

C  0211060 

718 

1598 

06/22/1990 

C  3BB211 

/18 

1599 

06/22/1990 

C  AC312BB65638 

118 

06/22/1990 

C  892B06818 

718 

06/22/1990 

C  796 

/96 

2360 

C  C45BU988 

796 

2257 

06/27/1990 

C  2B722B33 

796 

06/27/l«»90 

C  0205129 

796 

2368 

06/27/1V90 

C  • 

796 

08/09/1990 

C  300122 

796 

2369 

06/27/1990 

C  MAC 3 120099963 

796 

1586 

06/27/1990 

C  754 

754 

194B 

01/06/1990 

C  C50813611 

754 

1941 

01/06/1990 

C  04881B338 

754 

1943 

01/06/1990 

C  0211452 

754 

1948 

01/06/1990 

C  300245 

754 

1949 

01/06/1990 

T  AC3 110035230 

754 

1232 

01/06/1990 

C  828 

828 

268B 

06/28/199B 

C  C49812509 

828 

2681 

06/2B/1990 

C  D039 13350 

828 

2683 

06/28/1990 

C  0204975 

828 

2608 

06/28/1990 

C  N/A 

828 

10/01/1990 

C  300236 

828 

2689 

06/28/199B 

C  HAC31201 27558 

828 

2686 

B6/28/199B 

C  001689 

828 

00/07/1990 

C  8B2 

U82 

321B 

B6/2B/199B 

C  C59812599 

882 

3221 

B7/24/1998 

C  D03913270 

U82 

3213 

B6/2B/199B 

C  0210141 

8B2 

3218 

B6/2B/199B 

3  J  7 


Fab  13,  1991 
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RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


UHO  SERIAL 
OUN8  NUMBER 


I '.ART 
NUMBER 


3878 


14 US  4(4 

AT&T  MODEL  5K0,  TELEPHONE 

C 

3215 

1 i  aa 

Ku  RECEIVER  <&1) 

C  i 

AC31 10031000  I 

B82 

AW 

R*50(i 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  1 

001315 

H82 

HAPPY 

CAMP 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

0*100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

720 

/  J0 

0B231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

c 

C30813607 

728 

00333 

TEKNIKA  VCR  782 

c 

D48810236 

/J0 

WWww  W 

00420 

PRINTER  8E1K08HA  SP-12BBAI 

c 

0221312 

720 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  538,  TELEPHONE 

c 

N/A 

/20 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

300217 

/a£w 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

c 

NAC3120117478 

/2B 

"7*1131 

01300 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 

001141 

/*!w 

3 

■HAPPY 

HIGH 

SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

861 

861 

00231 

TKKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2877 

c 

C49812581 

H61 

003214 

TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

c 

00391304a 

061 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

c 

0205913 

U61 

r»  y  a 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  538,  TELEPHONE 

c 

N/A 

861 

WW  W  uw 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

0148989 

—           a  am  A  M  W  ft  *•»  M  J 

861 

WW  WHO 
01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (Gl) 

c 

AC4040SB9B6 

061 

0)500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 

002041 

1161 

14 

-Uarhtm  COUNTY  K-12  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

831 

U31 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

c 

C49B12689 

831 

00333 

TEKNIKA  VCR  702 

c 

A75A19626 

831 

n*r  I 

\9  »l  W  W  W 

(4(1421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

c 

0205151 

831 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

c 

N/A 

U31 

WW  www 

ftBAflfl 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

30B16B 

831 

wow 

011011 

Ku  RECEIVER  (Gi> 

c 

MAC3 100009961 

831 

nti 

mi  w 

%f  H  WWW 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 

001673 

831 

H 

-MARRISMJRG 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

00108 

AUDIO  VIOEO  UNIT 

c 

f*32 

832 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

c 

:  C49812B54 

032 

00334 

TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

c 

D03913S96 

832 

80421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  BP-16BBAI 

c 

;  0205152 

032 

0BS3A 

1 

AT&T  MODEL  53B,  TELEPHONE 

c 

;  N/A 

832 

00608 

1 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

1  3001V4 

032 

01186 

1 

Ku  RECEIVER  CGI) 

c 

I  HAC3120102325 

832 

01S0C 

i 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

r. 

!  001429 

832 

3B99 

BB1BB 

Q  1214 

ERJC 


HART 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
3  ) C       AUDIO  VIDEO  UNI 
Ws,,J        TftcjMina  MflWTTflR 


T 


TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2B41 


C  1061 

C  68489396 


Pag*  24 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 

DQ2  1B/83/199B 

07/24/1990 
07/25/1990 

1610  06/22/1990 

1611  06/22/1990 
1613  06/22/1990 
1610  06/22/1990 

10/15/1990 
1619  06/22/199B 
59S6  B6/22/199B 

B7/25/199B 

291B  B6/20/1990 
2911  06/20/1990 
2913  06/20/1990 

2918  06/20/1990 

10/12/1990 

2919  06/20/1990 
2916  00/10/1990 

08/10/1990 

2710  B6/27/199B 
27H  B6/27/199B 
2713  B9/18/199B 

2718  B6/27/199B 

10/02/1990 

2719  06/27/1990 
2716  06/27/1990 

08/07/1990 

2720  06/27/1990 

2721  06/27/1990 
2723  11/02/1990 

2728  06/27/1990 

10/02/1990 

2729  06/27/1990 
2726  06/27/1990 

08/14/199B 

4122  06/2B/199B 
4122  06/20/1998 


resource 
code 


RESOURCE  NAME 


00J13  TOSHIVA  VCR  H-1283 

00421  PRINTER  8E1K08HA  8P-1600AI 

0051B  UNI DEN  XE-230  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00S30  AT&T  MODEL  330,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

01»00  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6115  -HATTIESBURG  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332 

TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420 

PRINTER  8EIK03HA  SP-1200AI 

80330 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NIJMQNICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Km  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

6127  -HAVANA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334  TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421  PRINTER  SEIK08HA  SP-1600AI 

00600  NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

Ml 100  Km  RECEIVER  (GI) 


4024         -HAWKINS  JR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

80100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00313  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1283 

00421  PRINTER  8E1K0SHA  SP-1600AI 

00S30  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

01301  MULTIFUNCION  INTERFACE  UNIT  (DUAL  BAt 

0)500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6003  -MEDLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

0B100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334  TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530  n  M  i       *TAT  Mm>tL  53(*»  TELEPHONE 

00600  J.jU       NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Km  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


-HERLONG  HIGH  SCHOOL 


■n  W 

ory  R»port 


WHO      SERIAL  CART  STAR       ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

OUNS    NUMBER  NUMBER      NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MA INT 


C  20721675 
C  0211545 
C  . 

C  

C  0786389 
C  892004960 
C  001842 


1062  4124 
1062  4129 
1062 

1062  4126 
1062  4130 
1062 
1062 


06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
08/10/1990 
10/15/1990 
06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
08/10/1990 


C  737  737 

C  C50813661  737 

C  D488105S3  737 

C  0212442  737 

C  N/A  737 

C  300280  737 

C  MAC31201 18560  737 

C  001790     (9,,,)  737 


1770 


01/31/1989 
01/31/1989 
01/31/1989 
01/31/1989 
11/01/1990 
01/31/1989 
01/31/1989 
08/28/1990 


c 

853 

853 

2940 

c 

C49812685 

853 

2941 

c 

D03913201 

853 

2943 

c 

0204898 

853 

2948 

c 

300301 

851 

2949 

c 

HAC31 10049257 

853 

2946 

06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 


c 

1010 

1010 

c 

18415639 

1010 

3795 

c 

39622920 

1010 

3797 

c 

0211093 

1010 

3802 

c 

N/A 

1010 

c 

892009432 

1010 

3800 

c 

8809686-715 

1010 

c 

002042 

1010 

09/14/1989 
09/14/1989 
09/14/1990 
09/14/1989 
10/12/1990 
09/14/1989 
09/14/1989 
08/28/1990 


c 

852 

852 

2930 

06/20/1990 

c 

C49Pi2522 

052 

2931 

06/20/1990 

c 

D03913287 

852 

2933 

06/20/1990 

c 

0204691 

052 

2938 

06/20/1990 

c 

832 

10/05/1990 

c 

300286 

052 

2939 

06/20/1990 

c 

AC4040467200 

4205 

09/17/1990 

c 

001349 

852 

08/03/1990 

3.U 


Feb  13,  tVVl 
e«r«102 


Corporate  Information  8y*ter» 
Organisation  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE 
COPE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


UNO  SERIAL 
OUHS  NUMBER 


DART 
NUMBER 


00100 

00231 
00332 
00430 
00530 
00600 
01100 
0)500 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKN1CA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  882 
PRINTER  SE1KOSHA  SP-1200AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <CI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  /04  704 

C  CS08 13626  704 

C  D48810135  704 

C  0211033  704 

C  N/A  704 

C  300215  704 
C  MAC3 120 125850  704 

C  001094  704 


5751 


-HESPERIA 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TKKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00319 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-220 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  710  710 

C  CS081J716  710 

C  19630019  710 

C  0211058  710 

C  N/A  710 

C  300209  "0 

C  MAC3120132846  710 

C  001844  (9,,,)  710 


4105         -HIGHLANDS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

0H313  TOSHIVA  VCR  M-12B3 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600A1 

00S30  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01SO0  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


981  981 

18415586  981 

39620908  981 

0210750  981 

N/A  981 
AC31 10030065  981 

001437  <9,,,>  981 


5929 


-HIGHLANDS  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00231 
00332 
00420 
00600 
01100 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKN1CA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  882 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 


728 

C508 13628 
D48B10880 
0212441 

300135 
704099.281 


728 
728 
728 
728 
728 
728 


5926 


-HILLCRE8T  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00211 
00311 
00420 
00600 
01100 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6003 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


C  655 

C  58425982 

C  25638310 

C  0211171 

C  300263 

C  MAC3120103416 


655 
655 
655 
655 
655 
A55 


„   <J  -HILMAR  JR/RR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

ERJG100  r>  ~  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

™*U231  0.12        TKKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 


C  716  716 
C  C508 13766  716 


Page  26 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAI NT 

1450  06/22/1990 

1451  06/22/1990 
1453  06/22/1990 

1458  06/22/1996 

10/17/1990 

1459  06/22/1990 
3226  07/24/1990 

07/24/1990 

1510  06/25/1990 

1511  06/25/1990 
1513  11/15/1990 
1318  06/25/1990 

10/15/1990 
1519  06/25/1990 
1516  08/21/1990 

08/26/1990 

3565  06/27/1990 
3485  06/27/1990 
3568  06/27/1990 
3573  06/27/1990 

10/01/1990 
3571  08/10/1990 

08/14/1990 

1690  06/20/1990 

1691  06/20/1990 
1693  06/20/1990 

1698  06/20/1990 

1699  06/20/1990 

06/20/1990 

1019  03/09/1989 

1020  03/09/1989 
1022  03/09/1989 
1027  03/09/1989 
5979  01/05/1989 

03/09/1989 

1570  06/22/1990  tJ,lxi 

1571  06/22/1990 


RESOURCE 

CON, 


RESOURCE  NAME 


00334  TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

00420  PRINTER  8EIK08HA  SP-1200AI 

80330  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00688  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01180  Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 

011,09  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 


6007  -HOBBTON  HICH  SCHOOL 


00160 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00316 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-7603 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI> 

01S00 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5924  -HOLT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00216  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2048 

00 til  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6003 

00120  PRINTER  SE1KOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


4110  -HONDO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  8P-1200AI 

00310  UNI DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01180  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


5909  -HOPI  JR/SR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  PRrNTER  SEIK08HA  SP-1200AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

0)100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500  1                SUBSCRIBER  IN1ERFACE  DEVICb 


-HIJBBERTVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


r;"  entor y  Report 


WHO  SERIAL 

CART 

STAR 

ASSET 

TL1BTAI   1    A.  T  fllLI 

INSTALLATION 

OWNS  NUMBER 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

DATE 

C  D48810822 

716 

1573 

06/22/1990 

C  0210098 

716 

1578 

06/22/1990 

C  N/A 

760 

10/15/1990 

C  300176 

716 

1579 

06/22/1990 

C  AC4040461113 

716 

1652 

08/02/1990 

C  001124 

76  a 

nn  inn  /  +  aot% 

Bd/02/ 1990 

C  782 

782 

2230 

05/22/1990 

C  CS081J712 

782 

2231 

05/22/1990 

C  29631942 

782 

2233 

05/22/ 1 WW 

C  0205096 

/82 

2238 

05/22/1990 

C  N/A 

782 

10/01/1990 

C  0151309 

/82 

2239 

05/22/1990 

C  AC4020 183876 

782 

05/22/1990 

C  001200 

782 

07/17/1990 

C  650 

650 

1001 

Dti/iiy/ 1  Vciv 

C  58413073 

650 

1002 

03/09/1989 

C  25626995 

650 

1004 

03/09/1989 

C  0218857 

650 

1009 

03/09/1989 

C  300265 

650 

5977 

01/06/1990 

T  MAC4020126446 

650 

1007 

llO/llTr  17U7 

C  736 

736 

1760 

C  C508 13651 

736 

1761 

06/27/1990 

C  048810442 

736 

1763 

C  0212443 

736 

1/68 

06/27/1970 

C  94076312 

736 

07/19/1990 

C  • 

736 

4110 

10/15/1990 

C  300200 

736 

1769 

06/27/1990 

C  MAC3120126030 

736 

4193 

06/27/1990 

C  001040 

736 

0*9/10/1  ooa 

C  701 

701 

1420 

i%  1  ya«  y  4  OOO 

C  CQ08I3671 

701 

1421 

fm  1    j  f%  4    4  4  OOA 

86/01/1990 

C  D48810173 

702 

1423 

#1  y   J g%  +    ii  BAM 

06/01/1990 

0%    .in*  i  nut 

C  0211035 

/win 

1  AID 

06/fll/19¥4 

C  N/A 

701 

10/15/1990 

U  0221 1035 

701 

1429 

06/01/1990 

C  AC4040424156 

701 

1426 

06/01/1990 

C  0010/3 

701 

07/30/1990 

LAST 
MAINt 


33S 


Feb  13,  1991 
e»rril02 


Corporate  Information  System 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE 

rcn»F 


RESOURCE  NAME 


MHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


00100 
00211 
00311 
00420 
00600 
01100 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 
TOSHIBA  VCR  N-6003 
PRINTER  8E1K0SHA  SP-1200AI 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Kit  RECEIVER  (CI) 


C  685  685 

C  5842S894  685 

C  2S332007  685 

C  0216976  685 

C  11037  685 

T  AC4020144401  685 


6036 


-II.L.INI  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00231 
00334 
00421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  801 
PRINTER  8EIK08HA  8P-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Km  RECEIVER  <G1> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  854  854 

C  C49812658  854 

C  D03913512  334 

C  0204805  054 

C  N/A  854 

C  300260  854 
C  MAC3110014304  854 

C  001630  854 


6029 


-IMPERIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00231 
00332 
00420 
00600 
01100 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  882 
PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  SP-1200AJ 

'•IONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Km  RECEIVER  <GI) 


C  709  /09 

C  C50813722  709 

C  D48810869  /09 

C  0221311  709 

C  300208  709 

C  MAC3 120 109075  709 


4033  -INGRAM  TOM  MOORE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

082*4  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

003  .3  TOSHIVA  VCR  M-1283 

00421  PRINTER  SEIK08HA  SP-1600AJ 

00530  A16T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  1  ABLET 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  U  PLUS 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  1074 

C  60489421 

C  207220202 

C  020rJ917 

C  N/A 

C  0784389 

C  892207341 

C  002063 


1074 
1074 
1074 

062298 

1074 

1074 

1074 

1074 


6128  -IROQUOIS  AREA  REG.  DEL.  SYS. 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  88t 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Km  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


00100 
00231 
00334 
00421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


3.:<; 


C  839  039 

C  C49812692  839 

C  D03913231  H39 

C  0204901  839 

C  N/A  H39 

C  300257  839 
C  AC31 10038208  039 

C  001691  839 


6049^ 

ERIC 


•-JAYTUN--GIRARD  HIGH  SCHOOL 
100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 


C  848 


0AB 


Page  28 


STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 


NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MA INT 


1280  03/09/1989 

1281  03/09/1989 
1283  03/09/1989 
NONE  01/10/1990 
1269  03/09/1989 
4195  09/08/1989 


2950  06/28/1990 

2951  06/28/1990 
2953  06/28/1990 

2958  06/28/1990 

09/25/1990 

2959  06/28/1990 
2956  01/28/1991 

08/01/1990 


1500  06/22/1990 

1501  06/22/1990 
1503  06/22/1990 

1508  06/22/1990 

1509  06/22/1990 
1506  06/22/1990 


4171  06/22/1990 

4172  06/22/1990 
4174  06/22/1990 
4179  06/22/1990 

10/04/1990 
41Q0  06/22/1990 
4177  06/22/1990 

08/02/1990 


839  06/27/1990 
2791  06/27/1990 
2793  06/27/1990 
2790  06/27/1990 

10/01/1990 
2799  06/27/1990 
4128  06/27/1990 

00/10/1990 


2890 


3.i7 

06/20/1990 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


00231  TEKNICA  HON I TOR  TJ2077 

00334  1EKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00*30  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUH0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 

01S00  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


594?         -JOHN  ESSEX  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00310  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6000 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 


5931  -KEITH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


4000  -KENNARD  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00214 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00318 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-120 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT6T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5736  -KNIPPA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00214 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00317 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-5483 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

00530 

A16T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  U  PLUS 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

6094  -KOPPERL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

ERIC 


im     Q\§  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 


ory  Report 


WHO      SERIAL  CART  STAR       ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

OUNS    NUMBER  NUMBER      NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


c 

C49812481 

H48 

2891 

06/20/1990 

c 

D03913038 

048 

2893 

06/20/1990 

c 

0205912 

048 

2878 

06/20/1990 

c 

N/A 

848 

09/25/1990 

c 

300261 

048 

2899 

06/20/1990 

c 

AC3110017691 

848 

07/30/1990 

c 

001497 

048 

07/30/1990 

C 

667 

667 

1118 

01/20/1990 

C 

58425915 

667 

1119 

01/06/1990 

C 

69323292 

667 

1121 

01/06/1990 

C 

0211170 

667 

1126 

01/06/1990 

C 

300288 

667 

1118 

01/06/1990 

T 

MAC3120124948 

667 

NONE 

01/18/1990 

C  742 

C  C50813754 

C  D48B10793 

C  0221836 

C  300293 

C  AC3120112844 


742 
742 

742 

I 


1820 
1821 
1823 
1828 
1629 


05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 


C  104/ 

C  60481909 

C  22727455 
C  0211630 
C  . 

C  0784889 
C  89181225 
C  002028 


1047 
1047 
1047 
1047 
1047 
1047 
1047 
1047 


3971 
3972 
3974 

3979 

3980 
3977 


06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
09/21/1990 
06/20/1990 
10/03/1990 
06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
07/08/1990 


c 

1042 

1042 

3931 

06/20/1990 

c 

60489515 

1042 

3932 

06/20/1990 

c 

18638985 

1042 

3934 

06/20/1990 

c 

0211633 

1042 

39  J9 

06/20/1990 

c 

NONE 

1042 

09/21/1990 

c 

0785989 

1042 

3940 

06/20/1990 

c 

892203012 

1042 

3937 

06/20/1990 

c 

001055 

1042 

07/19/1990 

c 

001055  (1, 

,,,)  105/ 

07/19/1990 

C  879 


879  3180 


06/20/1990 

33!) 
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RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


00231 
00312 
00421 
00530 
00600 
Bl  IBB 
01500 


TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2B77 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6BB7 
PRINTER  8EIKOSHA  8P-16B0AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  C498108B6  8/9 

C  21632274  879 

C  02BS138  879 

C  N/A  879 

C  300202  879 
C  AC3120105666  879 

C  081466  879 


6148  -KOSSUTH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2B28A 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 
PRINTER  SE1KOSHA  SP-1600A1 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
Ku  RECEIVER  (GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


00100 
00211 
00312 
00421 
00530 
01100 
011500 


C  922 

C  14514639 
C  21631396 
C  0210474 
C  N/A 

C  AC3120089995 
C  002072 


922 
922 
922 
922 
922 
922 
922 


5986 


-LA  HARPE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334 

TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421 

PRINTER  8E1KOSHA  8P-1600AJ 

BB53B 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

B0600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  803  »03 

C  C498 12577  803 

C  DB3913131  803 

C  0203625  803 

C  N/A  803 

C  300224  803 
C  MAC3 11005675  003 

C  001589  803 


6166 


-LA  SALLE-PERU  VOC  CTR 


00100 
00231 
00334 
00421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  8P-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  849  849 

C  C49B12653  849 

C  D03913221  849 

C  0205150  849 

C  N/A  849 

C  300205  849 

C  MAC31201225B6  849 

C  001637     (9,,,)  849 


7B7I 


-LAGUNA-ACOMA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00214 
00313 
00421 
00530 
01202 
01500 


311' 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

108HIBA  MONITOR  CF2B41 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1283 

PRINTER  8E1K08HA  3P-160MAI 

AT&T  MODEL  53B,  TELEPHONE 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


0 

ERIC 


-LAKE  LAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


C  1065  1065 

C  60490159  1065 

C  20721991  1065 

C  0211360  1065 

C  .  1065 

C  892207161  1065 

C  001004  1065 


P«gt  3B 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


3180  06/20/1990 
3183  06/2B/199B 
3108  B6/2B/199B 

1B/17/199B 
3189  B6/2B/199B 
3879  B6/2B/199B 

B7/25/199B 


B5/18/1989 
85/18/1989 
85/18/1989 
B5/18/19B9 
1B/15/199B 
88/21/1990 
88/22/1998 


2430  B6/27/199B 

2431  86/27/1990 
2433  B6/27/199B 

2438  B6/27/199B 

10/01/1990 

2439  06/27/199B 
2436  B6/27/199B 

88/82/1998 


298B  86/28/1998 
29B1  86/28/1998 
29B3  B6/28/1998 

2908  06/28/1990 

10/01/1990 

2909  06/28/1998 
2766  06/28/1998 

08/13/1990 


01/15/1991 
01/15/1991 
81/15/1991 
81/15/1991 
81/15/1991 
81/15/1991 
Bl/15/1991 


311 


resource 
code 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO      SERIAL  CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

OUNS    NUMBER  NUMBER      NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

80231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

B0334  TEKNIKA  VCR  SSI 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  330,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <CI) 

01*00  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVILL 


C  843 

843 

2840 

06/29/1990 

C  C498 12879 

843 

2841 

06/29/1990 

C  D319 14050 

843 

3066 

06/29/0990 

C  0204732 

843 

2848 

06/28/1990 

C  N/A 

643 

10/01/1990 

C  300141 

843 

2849 

06/28/1990 

C  AC3120117041 

843 

2846 

06/28/1990 

C  001666 

643 

08/10/1990 

6067 


-LAKEUOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00231 
00332 
00421 
00S30 
00600 
01100 
01500 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C  784 

784 

2250 

TEKNIKA  MOHIIOR  TJ2077 

C  C50813667 

784 

2251 

TFKN1KA  VCR  882 

C  D4B810647 

784 

2253 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

C  0216974 

784 

22t58 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

C  N/A 

784 

3751 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C  0216974 

/U4 

Ku  RECEIVER  (Gl) 

C  AC4040469123 

784 

2256 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  002184 

784 

05/22/1990 
05/22/1990 
05/22/1990 
05/22/1990 
10/01/1990 
05/21/1990 
05/22/1990 
09/17/1990 


6026         -LAMAR  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

00216  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2048 

00311  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6003 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AX 

00600  HUMOHICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01180  Kit  RECEIVER  (GI) 


c 

676 

676 

1199 

c 

58413018 

676 

1200 

c 

25626981 

676 

1202 

c 

0212146 

676 

1207 

c 

0212146 

676 

1207 

c 

AC3 120 103901 

676 

1205 

05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 


6149 


-LEFLORE  COUMTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

C 

912 

912 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

C 

C45812029 

912 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

C 

21631875 

912 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

C 

0207837 

912 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHOHE 

C 

N/A 

912 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C 

0150189 

912 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (Gl) 

C 

MAC3120085214 

912 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

0020../ 

912 

05/17/1989 
05/17/1989 
05/17/1989 
05/17/1989 
10/13/1990 
05/17/1989 
05/17/1989 
08/21/1990 


14031  -LEUPP  SCHOOLS,  IHC 
00100 
00231 
00334 
00420 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01*00 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

C 

705 

/05 

1460 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

C 

C498 12857 

231 

1461 

TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

C 

H28937193 

705 

1463 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  Sr>-1200AI 

C 

0212453 

705 

1468 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHOHE 

C 

N/A 

/05 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C 

300178 

705 

1469 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

C 

AC4040430480 

/US 

1466 

SUBSCRIBER  INIERFACE  DEVILL 

C 

001099 

705 

06/01/1990 
07/27/1990 
07/27/1990 
06/01/1990 
10/15/1990 
05/01/1990 
06/01/1990 
07/27/1990 


ERIC 


312 


313 
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RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


UNO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


i:art 

NUMBER 


STAR 
NUMBER 


ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


5640 


00100 
00334 
00421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


-LIBERTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


AUDIO  VtDEO  UNIT 
TEKNIKA  VCR  001 
PRINTER  SE1K0SHA  8P-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICt. 


5950 


-LINDEN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00231 
00332 
00420 
00600 
01100 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  682 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 
NUMOHICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 


c 

809 

809 

2490 

c 

D31913932 

nrio 

c 

0204867 

oao 

CfOT 

c 

H/A 

CltlO 

C 

inn  »*i  »i  > 

300226 

MWV 

£177 

C 

HAC312f)0oa6u6 

u 

VUloUo 

C 

740 

740 

1800 

C 

CS0813660 

740 

1801 

c 

D48810731 

740 

1803 

c 

0211/48 

740 

1000 

c 

300277 

740 

1809 

T 

AC3 120077634 

740 

1736 

06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
10/02/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/29/1990 
08/06/1990 


01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 


5901         -LITCHFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00?11  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF202OA 

00311  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6003 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A/ 

00600  NUMOHICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 


6070  -LITTLEFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00318  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-120 

00SJ0  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01SO0  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


5951  -LIVINGSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  682 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 


C  677 

A/7 

1208 

C  58425908 

677 

1209 

C  58530530 

677 

1211 

C  0221233 

677 

1216 

C  300319 

677 

5995 

T  AC3120122711 

677 

1214 

• 

C  798 

798 

2380 

C  C49813031 

798 

2381 

C  22724b69 

798 

2303 

C  N/A 

798 

C  300129 

798 

2389 

C  AC3120129A06 

/98 

2386 

C  001240 

798 

C  744 

744 

1840 

C  C50813715 

/44 

1841 

C  D48810774 

744 

1843 

C  0211616 

744 

1048 

C  300295 

744 

1849 

T  MAC3120076732 

/44 

1846 

01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 


05/22/1990 
05/22/1990 
09/21/1990 
10/01/1990 
05/22/1990 
05/22/1990 
07/18/1990 


bl/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 


4002  LOHN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00214  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00312  o  -  m         TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

©    4/0  o\i  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 


ERIC 


C  106/ 
C  60490162 
C  2S531946 
C  0203S45 


1067 
1067 
1067 
1067 


4161 
4162 
2897 
4169 


06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 


3  ir 


fJPH,  ill 

tun 


Organization  Inventory  Report 


rlschirit; 

CODI- 


RESOURCE  NAME 


UHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MA INT 


CMS  IS 

81202 

0J5B?> 


UNI DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  0  PLUS 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICI. 


C  .  1067 

C  .  1067 

C  892208331  1067 

C  081467  1067 


4166 
4167 


87/24/1998 
10/15/1998 
86/28/1998 
07/24/1990 


6050  LOOP  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00213 

T08KIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 

00334 

TFKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421 

PRINTER  6EIK0SHA  SP-1600AI 

88538 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

80680 

NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Km  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

862 

862 

3010 

06/21/1998 

C 

19415/62 

062 

3811 

06/21/1998 

C 

DB3913463 

862 

3813 

86/20/1990 

C 

0205141 

1)62 

301  f- 

06/20/1990 

C 

N/A 

062 

10/14/1990 

C 

300267 

062 

3019 

06/21/1990 

C 

MAC31 20059420 

862 

3016 

86/21/1990 

C 

001475 

062 

01/88/1991 

6856  -LOUISBURG  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00313 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-12B3 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

80600 

NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

779 

m 

2200 

05/22/1990 

C 

C49812S32 

779 

2281 

05/22/1998 

C 

20722371 

779 

1343 

85/22/1998 

C 

0204950 

779 

2200 

85/22/1998 

C 

N/A 

779 

89/27/1998 

C 

0151289 

779 

2209 

85/22/1998 

C 

AC3120085934 

779 

2287 

85/22/1990 

C 

001150 

779 

87/19/1990 

6116  -LOUISVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  ONIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332 

TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  BP-1200AI 

00510 

ON IDEM  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00600 

NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

772 

772 

2110 

86/11/1990 

C 

C50813790 

7/2 

2111 

06/11/1990 

C 

D48818626 

772 

2113 

06/11/1990 

C 

0221643 

772 

2118 

06/11/1990 

C 

772 

09/87/1990 

C 

8147789 

772 

2119 

06/11/1990 

C 

MAC3120088162 

772 

09/83/1990 

C 

002143 

772 

89/87/1990 

5807  -LOWER  BRULE  DAY  SCHOOL 

00100  AODCO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONIVOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AC 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


c 

697 

697 

1388 

06/15/1990 

c 

C50813637 

697 

1381 

06/15/1990 

c 

D48B10555 

697 

1383 

06/15/1990 

c 

0221534 

697 

1300 

061590  06/15/1990 

c 

300213 

697 

1389 

06/15/1990 

c 

3120061184 

697 

1306 

06/15/1990 

5894  -MADRAS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  ONIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

<J"M33  o  «  , .    TEKNIKA  VCR  782 

ERIC 


3  If; 


C  724  724  1650 

C  C50B1 J5B0  /24  1651 

C  A7SA10990  724 


06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990  \  7 


Fob  13,  1991 
oor»102 


Corporate  Infornation  Sy«ton 
Organisation  Invontory  Roport 


resource 
code 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


cart 

NUMBER 


00420 
BflSiB 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01380 


PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 
UNI DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


724 
724 
724 

300138  724 
MAC3120064312  /24 


C  0221313 
C  . 
C  . 
C 
C 
C 


002200 


724 


4023  -MAGNOLIA  JR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

B01B0  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00314  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1287 

00421  PRINTER  8EIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

01SP0  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 


1016 

18415379 

18633362 

0206179 

0778789 

892206078 

001911 


1016 
1016 
1016 
1016 
1016 
1016 
1016 


5953 


-MARENGO  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00231 
00420 
00600 
01100 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
PRINTER  8E1K0SHA  8P-1200AI 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 


C  739  739 

C  C49B13240  739 

C  0221476  739 

C  300278  739 

T  84616052  739 


595'* 


-MARION  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00211 
00311 
00420 

00600 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF202BA 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6003 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 


C  663 

C  58425095 
C  58530499 
C  02112463 
C  0149089 


663 
663 
663 

663 

663 


5342  -MARTINSVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 
UN I DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 


00231 
00J12 
00421 
00510 
08530 
00600 
01100 
01500 
01500 


C  C498 12891  079 

C  21632330  0/6 

C  0210150  876 

C  .  876 

N/A  876 

300205  876 
AC4020138461  876 

C  001903  076 

C  001585  876 


C 
C 
C 


4003 


08100 
00214 

j-1313 
1421 
10 


-MAUD  HIGH  SCHOOL 


3  IS 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 
T0SH1VA  VCR  M-12B3 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
ON I DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 


C  1045 
C  60490093 
C  20721995 
C  0211573 
C  . 


1045 
J  045 
1045 
104? 

;04f 


Pago  34 


STAR  ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER  NL  1BER           DATE  MAINT 

1658  06/15/1990 

07/17/1990 

1654  10/16/1990 

1659  06/15/1990 
5950  07/16/1990 

10/17/1990 

3854  06/11/1990 

3855  06/11/1990 
3857  06/11/1990 

3862  06/11/1990 

3863  06/11/1990 
3860  06/11/1990 

08/29/1990 

1790  01/06/1990 

1791  01/06/1990 
1790  01/06/1990 
1799  01/06/1990 
1794  01/06/1990 


1082  05/31/1990 

1083  05/31/1990 
1085  05/31/1990 
1040  05/31/1990 
5986  05/31/1990 


3151  06/20/1990 
3153  06/20/1990 

3158  06/21/1990 

07/08/1990 

3155  10/03/1990 

3159  06/21/1990 

3156  09/18/1990 

07/08/1990 

3150  09/04/1990 


3951  06/21/1990 

3952  06/21/1990 
3934  06/21/1990 
J?t59  06/21/1990 

07/31/1990 


f w^^H,  1 

•»rn1«;» 


Organisation  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE 
COI>F 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART  STAR       ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAI  NT 


00530 
00600 

012B2 
01  500 


AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 
C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 


6117 


-MCCOMB  HIGH  SCHOOL 


BB100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

B0231 

TFKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332 

ftKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420 

PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  SP-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

HUHONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

015190 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

N/A 

1045 

3956 

C 

0781689 

1045 

396B 

C 

89181575 

1045 

3957 

C 

001888 

* 

1045 

C 

761 

7A1 

2BBB 

C 

C50B 14763 

761 

2B01 

C 

048810685 

7613 

2BB3 

C 

0211697 

/61 

2008 

C 

N/A 

761 

2005 

C 

0151/89 

761 

2009 

C 

MAC3 110027883 

761 

2006 

C 

001980 

/61 

10/03/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
87/31/199B 


06/11/1990 
06/11/1990 
06/11/1990 
06/11/1990 
10/29/1990 
06/11/1990 
06/U/199B 
B6/05/199B 


.596  -MCLEOD  HIGH  SCH0I1L 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKM1CA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

003J4  TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421  PRINTER  BE1K0BHA  SP-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

B1100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 


c 

875 

8 75 

3140 

c 

C498 12880 

875 

3141 

c 

D03913230 

875 

3143 

c 

02100466 

875 

3148 

c 

N/A 

B75 

c 

300298 

875 

3149 

c 

HAC3 1 20058506 

8/5 

3147 

c 

001969 

875 

06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
09/25/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/20/1990 
08/01/1990 


6095 


-MEDINA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  HON I TOR  CF2028A 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00421 

PRINTER  8EIK08HA  8P-1600AI 

0B53B 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

B060B 

NUHONICB  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01  IBB 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

889 

889 

3280 

C 

21529033 

889 

3280 

C 

21631545 

889 

3283 

C 

0210105 

U89 

3288 

C 

N/A 

889 

C 

3002/2 

889 

3289 

C 

MAC31 20098286 

889 

3286 

C 

001082 

889 

06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
10/19/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
B7/27/1990 


3B69 


-MERIDIAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


m 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00313 

TOSHIVA  VCR  M-1283 

00421 

PRIHTER  8EIK0SHA  SP-1600AI 

B8530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHOHE 

00600 

NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01 100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01  .00 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 

00 1  mh  aauDMNnauian 

31    AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

0«?:ji 

TUNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332 

TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

O  420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

C 

V88 

988 

3644 

C 

18415504 

988 

3645 

C 

39529754 

988 

3647 

C 

0205865 

988 

3652 

C 

H/A 

988 

C 

077988V 

988 

3664 

C 

AC3 120 123/45 

988 

3650 

C 

001620 

988 

C 

774 

//4 

2130 

C 

C50813768 

774 

2131 

C 

D48810078 

774 

2133 

C 

0211632 

774 

2138 

tK£  3f,(| 


06/28/1990 
B6/28/199B 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/23/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
08/03/1990 
06/11/1990 
06/11/1990 
06/11/1990 
06/11/1990 


3r>i 


I 


F«b  t3,  1991  Corporate 
••r«102  Organizat 


RESOURCE  RESOURCE  NAME 

row. 

Utf5JB  AT&T  MODEL  538,  TELEPHONE 

88609  NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  receiver  <cd 

01*00  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6064         -MIttUAY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

A0231  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00319  TOSHIBA  VCR  H-220 

00421  PRIMER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  33B,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Km  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01S00  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


14004        -Mil  FORD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKN1CA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00412  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-16B0AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

0U00  Ku  RECEIVER  (CD 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 


5975  -MODOC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKN1CA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00J32  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 

00S30  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUM0N5C8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

011B0  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01300  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6037         -MONMOUTH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334  TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00330  AT&T  MODEL  330,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <G1) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6162  -MORRIfiONV I LIE  ELEMENTARY  8CHL 

001*0  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

O   ?;<!  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 


on  8y»t«w 
ory  Roport 


Pag*  36 


MHO      SERIAL  CART  STAR       ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

OWNS    NUMBER  NUMBER      NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


C  1 

LI  a  Jk 

N/A 

J  "J  A 

10/12/1990 

m*  w#  r     A  •)*  w     mm   m    w  mm 

c  ; 

300316 

91  lO 

06/11/1990 

c 

AC4050516633 

2136 

06/04/1990 

WW  w  ~  a  a>  a  rw 

c  1 

002221     <9, ,  ,/ 

f  f  4 

10/17/1990 

c 

791 

791 

2320 

05/22/1990 

c 

C5081J726 

791 

2321 

05/22/1990 

c 

31528208 

791 

2323 

11/06/1990 

c 

t)20DJl24 

791 

f  7  1 

2 

05/22/1990 

c 

LI  /A 

N/A 

791 

10/01/1990 

c 

0151%JCi9 

>*91 

2120 

05/22/1990 

c 

f1nl*41  2W  X  tOoo^ 

791 

/  a  A 

05/22/1990 

c 

00126*5 

VOI 

07/31/1990 

c 

878 

078 

3178 

06/21/1990 

c 

049812668 

87B 

3171 

06/21/1990 

c 

21631385 

W  /a 

11  79 

06/21/1990 

mm  mm  ¥    mm  mm  w     #>   W   w  fmr 

c 

0205140 

H  /o 

11  7ft 

06/21/1990 

c 

300277 

u  /  o 

1179 

06/21/1990 

c 

MACdlZvl QlUltt 

Of  tJ 

06/21/1990 

c 

88616-704 

i!7Q 

06/21/1990 

c 

721 

721 

1628 

06/22/1990 

c 

C50813612 

721 

1621 

06/22/1990 

c 

048810069 

721 

1623 

06/22/1990 

c 

021158b 

721 

1  xid 
16/W 

flA/22/1990 

c 

M/A 

/2 1 

10/17/1990 

lOr  *  a  a  A  a  a  »i 

c 

300145 

721 

1627 

06/22/1990 

WO  a  mm     a  A  a  a  W 

c 

AC3120121607 

721 

1626 

06/22/1990 

wCaa     »» a  a  a  aw 

c 

002215 

721 

1 1/02/1990 

A  A  a  Uimf  A  a  a  W 

c 

819 

819 

259« 

86/28/1990 

c 

C45812016 

819 

2855 

86/28/1990 

c 

D03913303 

819 

2592 

86/28/1998 

c 

0205011 

oIt 

ntroo 

06/28/1998 

w#w#r    n  wf    m   W    W  mm 

na  h 

019 

18/81/1990 

c 

:  3002ii0 

019 

2599 

06/28/1990 

c 

;  AC3UB014192 

819 

2596 

86/28/1998 

c 

:  00170S 

819 

87/08/1990 

c 

!  022 

022 

2620 

06/28/1990 

c 

;  C49812550 

822 

2621 

06/28/1990 

K«SW1,  lWP      ^™      ^™      ^™      ^™    Co^W  at^W 

•nrnltt?  Organization 


RESOURCE  RESOURCE  NAME 

CODE 


00334  TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

08421  PRINTER  SEIK08HA  BP-1600A( 

00S30  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6045  -HOSS  POINT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  PRINTER  SEIK08HA  SP-1200AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

•  00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

015tt0  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


3070         -MULBERRY  GROVE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00313  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1283 

00421  PRINTER  SE1K08HA  SP-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6300  -NATCHEZ  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00317  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-5483 

00420  PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  8P-1200AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  U  HLU 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6119  -NATCHEZ  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  PRINTER  SE1KOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHOHE 

01100  QfT  4        Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500  0»W        SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


4      O         -NATCHEZ- ADAMS  VO-TECH 

ERIC 


Inventory  Rtport 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


1122 

2623 

06/28/1990 

C  0204915 

W     Httlf~7  Ail 

822 

2628 

06/28/1990 

C  N/A 

822 

09/25/1990 

C  300225 

822 

2629 

06/28/1990 

C  AC31000U366 

%#       fill       A  wWmtw  mm  A  •  ±J  mm  %r 

822 

08/09/1990 

C  001639 

822 

08/10/1990 

C  7SS 

755 

2160 

Vo/ 1 1 / It tv 

C  CS0813764 

755 

2161 

06/11/1990 

C  D48610259 

755 

2163 

06/11/1990 

C  0221701 

755 

2168 

06/11/1990 

C  N/A 

755 

2164 

10/30/1990 

C  0147089 

755 

2169 

06/11/1990 

C  AC4030339634 

755 

08/30/1990 

C  001653 

755 

;.-Q/3tf/l?9fl 

C  90S 

905 

9601 

aA/90/1  99Ct 

VO/ X  7  TV 

C  1841*747 

985 

3521 

06/28/1990 

C  39620923 

985 

3604 

06/28/1990 

C  0210520 

985 

3609 

06/28/1990 

C  N/A 

985 

10/01/1990 

C  0779489 

985 

3667 

06/28/1990 

C  MAC31 10018073 

985 

06/28/1990 

C  001522 

985 

08/08/1990 

C  1007 

1007 

no  j«  ny<  ooo 
0T/1Z/1VBT 

C  18415305 

1007 

09/12/1989 

C  18633786 

1007 

09/12/1989 

C  0205H09 

1007 

09/12/1989 

C  N/A 

1007 

10/15/1990 

C  2206-030C 

1007 

09/12/1989 

C  90041075 

1007 

01/09/1991 

C  002013 

1007 

09/07/1990 

C  1006 

1006 

09/28/1989 

C  C5081372S 

1006 

09/28/1989 

C  D48B10769 

1006 

09/28/1989 

C  0221834 

1006 

09/28/1989 

C  N/A 

1006 

10/15/1990 

C  MAC40201 36705 

1006 

09/28/1989 

C  001718 

1006 

09/04/1990 

Off" 


Fab  13,  1991 
••rM0V 


Corporate  Information  8y»tt» 
Organization  Inventory  Roport 


Pagt  38 


RESOURCE 
CUBE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


«V1B0 
00231 
00332 
00420 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  802 
PRINTER  8E1K0SHA  SP-1200AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <CI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6030         -NEEDLES  HIGH  SCHUOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  PRINTER  8EXK0SHA  8P-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 


6096 


-NEWCASTLE 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334 

TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 

00S10 

UN I DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

A0S30 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI» 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  756 

7S6 

C  C50813725 

7S6 

C  D48810716 

756 

C  0221834 

756 

C  N/A 

756 

C  30012 

756 

C  MAC312001.0436 

756 

C  001806 

756 

C  722 

722 

1630 

C  C508 13681 

722 

1641 

C  D 488 10750 

722 

1633 

C  0210664 

/22 

1639 

C  300133 

722 

1639 

C  AC312010S306 

/'A2 

1637 

C  864 

044 

3030 

C  C498 12875 

864 

3031 

C  D039 13226 

064 

3033 

C  0211292 

864 

3038 

C  . 

864 

C 

B64 

303J 

C  300116 

864 

3039 

C  40505166S8 

864 

3036 

C  00136S 

064 

04/27/1989 
04/27/1989 
01/12/1990 
04/27/1989 
10/15/1990 
04/27/1989 
09/11/1990 
09/04/1990 


06/25/1990 
-16/25/1990 
06/25/1990 
06/25/1990 
06/25/1990 
06/25/1990 


06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
07/23/1990 
10/01/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
07/23/1990 


6061         -NORTH  EDGECOMBE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00232  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  FH202 

00316  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-7603 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

0U00  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


c 

781 

70 1 

2220 

c 

C498131 77 

781 

2221 

c 

5852/781 

781 

2223 

c 

0205147 

781 

2228 

c 

N/A 

781 

c 

01493S9 

781 

2229 

c 

MAC3120065/63 

781 

2226 

c 

001195 

781 

05/22/1990 
05/22/1990 
05/22/1990 
05/22/1990 
09/27/1990 
05/22/1990 
07/24/1990 
07/24/1990 


5981 

00100 
00231 
00335 
00421 
00510 
00S30 
9^600 
.100 


ERIC: 


•NORTH  HOPKINS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TFKNIKA  VCR  882 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
UN I DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUUSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


35(; 


874 

C49812609 
D48810725 
0210469 


300256 

AC4040483U7 
001881 


874 
874 
874 
874 
874 
874 
874 
874 
874 


3130 
3131 
3133 
3138 

3135 
3139 
3136 


06/21/1990 
06/21/1996 
09/18/1990 
06/21/1990 
07/31/1990 
10/01/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
07/31/1990 


••rn!02 


C^r^W"at^^^Worw^^Wta  8J 

Organization  Inventory  Roport 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


UHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LA8T 

NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


6005  -NORTH  STOKES  JR/SR  HIGH  8CHL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00310 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6000 

00421 

PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  8P-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL.  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

1)1500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

789 

789 

2300 

05/22/1990 

C 

C50813641 

/89 

2301 

05/22/1990 

C 

23323903 

789 

2303 

05/22/1990 

C 

0205097 

789 

2308 

05/22/1990 

C 

N/A 

489 

11/28/1990 

C 

3001 va 

789 

2308 

05/22/1990 

c 

AC40404S3790 

789 

10/19/1990 

C 

002155 

489 

10/16/1990 

6004 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C  1018 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

C  18415780 

00334 

TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

C  D31913991 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

C  0211090 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

C  N/A 

00600 

NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C  0783789 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

C  892207154 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  001793 

1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 
1018 


09/13/1989 
09/13/1989 
09/01/1990 
06/13/1989 
10/12/1990 
09/13/1989 
09/13/1989 
09/07/1990 


14005        -NORTHS IDE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

((0317  TUSH  IDA  VCR  M-5483 

(M4?l  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  BP-1600AI 

00510  UNIDEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

0W.H0  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01  -02  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  0  PLUS 

«n   00100  MtmnwD school  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00:»  1  TEKN1CA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00J12  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00421  PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  SP-1600AX 

0*530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLE! 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICt 


c 

1046 

1046 

3961 

06/21/1990 

c 

V 451/14 

1046 

3962 

06/21/1990 

c 

18636343 

1046 

3964 

06/21/1990 

c 

0211762 

1046 

3969 

06/21/1990 

c 

878 

07/26/1990 

c 

0764789 

1046 

3970 

06/21/1990 

c 

092009373 

1046 

3907 

06/21/1990 

c 

846 

866 

3050 

06/21/1990 

c 

C49012673 

866 

3051 

06/21/1990 

c 

21632289 

866 

3053 

06/21/1990 

c 

0210186 

866 

3058 

06/21/1990 

c 

N/A 

866 

09/25/1990 

c 

300155 

866 

3059 

06/21/1990 

c 

AC31 1003218 

066 

3056 

06/21/1990 

c 

002179 

866 

09/17/1990 

6027  -NORTHVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00108  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  682 

(10420  PRTNTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  KM  RECEIVER  <GI) 


c 

758 

758 

1950 

01/06/1990 

c 

D50B13779 

/58 

1951 

01/06/1990 

c 

D48810561 

758 

1953 

01/06/1990 

c 

0211699 

/58 

1958 

01/06/1990 

c 

300143 

758 

1959 

01/06/1990 

T 

MAC312009148 

758 

1043 

01/06/1990 

-NORTHWESTERN  JR'SR  MS  Qf-(i 

35i>  J,)J 


F«t»  13,  1991 


Corporate  Infornction  8y»tan 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


resource 
code 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


00100 
00211 
00.il  4 
00421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-12B7 
PRINTER  SE1KOSHA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530 f  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICB  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUU8CRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICI 


C  977  977 

C  18415806  977 

C  21533679  977 

C  0207488  977 

C  N/A  977 

C  0485189  977 
C  AC31 10055333  977 

C  001641  977 


3063 


00100 
00213 
00314 
00421 
00530 
01204 
01500 


-NOXAPATER  ATTENDANCE  CENTER 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSKIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1287 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530f  TELEPHONE 
C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  PLUS  (new  prog) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


5880         -OAKVII.LE  JR/SR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

001B0  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00213  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TFKNIKA  VCR  882 

00J34  TFKNIKA  VCR  881 

00420  PRINTER  SElKOfHA  BP-1200AI 

00422  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-2000 

00510  UNI DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

0O530  AT6T  MODEL  530 f  TELEPHONE 

00S30  ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <G1> 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6052  -OGl.ESBY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

003S4  TFKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 


ERIC 


•OLIVE  BRANCH  HIGH  SCHOOL 
1100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

Tt-KMTrA    MHlif  TfIR  TJ2B/7 


c 

1019 

c 

3751 H0Yo 

4  111  O 

1 01 V 

c 

a  nviKiiii 

17023464 

c 

0210/67 

1  Ml  Q 
J  PIT 

c 

N/A 

1  01r 

L 

C*t%  a  nil 
T012 I 1 Jtf 

*•  Ml  Q 

3  VI  T 

c 

001972 

1019 

c 

*i  no 
/0o 

/  11  o 

c 

a  a  '  1 1\ 

Wot 

1  1  io 
i  lay 

c 

i  n/  ill 

3751B64V 

1  i  to 

c 

Cb081365r 

-inn 

/BB 

c 

D48810B26 

70B 

c 

H43945609 

1139 

c 

0211099 

700 

u 

0207974 

1139 

c 

■ 

1139 

c 

• 

708 

c 

708 

c 

300183 

/08 

c 

MAC31 10014078 

708 

c 

89321167 

1139 

c 

001121 

1139 

c 

001116 

708 

c 

887 

H«  7 

c 

C498 12638 

887 

c 

D039 13358 

HB7 

c 

0210140 

887 

c 

300324 

HH7 

c 

AC31 20065752 

887 

c 

776 

776 

c 

C50813622 

7/6 

Pao>  40 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MA INT 


3493 
3494 
3496 

3501 

3628 


06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
10/01/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
08/02/1990 


3883 


3888 


06/06/1989 
09/18/1990 
01/15/1991 
09/06/1989 
10/12/1990 
10/18/1990 
09/04/1990 


1490 


1491 
1493 

1498 


1494 

1499 
1288 


06/25/1990 

08/06/1990 

01/17/1991 

06/25/1990 

06/25/1990 

08/06/1990 

06/25/1990 

08/06/1990 

07/13/1990 

10/15/1990 

10/15/1990 

06/25/1990 

06/25/1990 

08/06/1990 

07/13/1990 

10/01/1990 


3260 
3261 
3263 
3268 
3269 
3266 


06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 


02/09/1989 
02/09/1989 


3K1 


i>urpui  iv«  ah 
Organization 


RESOURCE  RESOURCE  NAME 

CODE 


00421  PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  SP-1600AI 

08338  AT&T  MODEL  538,  TELEPHONE 

00660  HUM0HIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <CI> 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6173         -OLNEY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

00J00  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00213  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 

00334  TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421  PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  8P-1600AI 

00538  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6125  -ONEIDA  TRIBAL  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334  TEKNIKA  VCR  811 

00420  PRINTER  8E1K08HA  BP-1200AI 

00S30  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


14006        -PALHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00214  ^              TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00J17  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-5483 

00421  PRIHTER  8EIK0SHA  SP-1600AI 

00600  NUH0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 


5954  -PARAMOUNT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420  PRINTER  SEIK08HA  SP-1208AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


6080  -PA9CAG0ULA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00J3?  TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

©   41M  PRINTER  SEIK08HA  SP-160BAI 

ERIC  3t'.2 


Inventory  Roport 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER      NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MA INT 


0203148  r/6 

N/A  776 

0149689  7/6 

MAC31 10033406  776 

MAC31 10033406  776 


002118 


776 


02/09/1989 
18/15/1990 
02/09/1989 
89/84/1990 
02/09/1989 
89/84/1990 


c 

810 

818 

2500 

06/28/1998 

c 

3150/375 

010 

08/18/1998 

c 

D31913997 

810 

86/28/1990 

c 

0204926 

810 

2508 

06/28/1990 

L 

ki  y  A 
N/ft 

aid 

DID 

10/02/1990 

•  W  W    WW  mm  f    m*  ¥    7  mm 

la 

Olfl 

UJD 

25419 

6wu7 

06/28/1990 

p 

la 

Ap*4  i  OQk  1  'X 1  AA^ 

din 

DID 

86/28/1990 

la 

aai  •so*? 

WWliJT  / 

Olu 

08/08/1990 

C 

700 

780 

1418 

06/25/1990 

c 

C50813581 

700 

1411 

86/25/1990 

c 

H43944703 

700 

1413 

09/18/1990 

c 

0211057 

780 

1418 

86/25/1990 

c 

N/A 

708 

09/25/1990 

c 

MAC311001873 

708 

86/25/1990 

c 

001858 

700 

08/01/1990 

c 

1049 

1049 

3991 

06/21/1990 

c 

60489519 

1049 

3992 

86/21/1990 

c 

18638931 

1049 

3994 

06/21/1990 

c 

0211632 

1049 

3999 

86/21/1990 

c 

0781589 

1849 

4800 

06/21/1990 

c 

892086996 

1049 

3997 

06/21/1990 

08/02/1990 


c 

751 

751 

1910 

c 

C50813615 

751 

1911 

c 

D48810550 

751 

1913 

c 

0221627 

751 

1918 

c 

0221627 

751 

1919 

c 

MAC31 10035/81 

/SI 

1916 

c 

760 

/60 

1998 

c 

C50813709 

760 

1991 

c 

D48810900 

760 

1993 

c 

0205914 

760 

5954 

05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1998 
85/31/1998 
85/31/1998 


86/11/1998 
06/11/1998 
06/11/1998 
06/11/1998 


3K3 


Fmb  13,  1991 
•srnlB2 


Corporate  Information  S/«t*n 
Organization  Inventory  Rtport 


Pag*  42 


RESOURCE 
COM 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


STAR 
NUMBER 


ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


00S3B 
BB6BB 
011SB 

01  SOS 


AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMDNICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 
SUHRCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  N/A  760  7995 

C  300305  760  1999 

C  AC31 1BB2B367  760  1996 

C  001797  760 


10/12/1990 
06/11/1990 
12/05/1989 
B8/3B/199B 


4B32  -PA8CAC0ULA  VQC-1EC  CENTER  „ 

80100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT  C  If*? 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A  C  184156^6 

00317  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-12B7  C  18634503 

00421  PRINTER  BEIKOBHA  SP-1600AI  C  0205950 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE  C  N/A 

01204  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  PLUS  (new  prog)  C  90122234 

0)500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE  C  BB2BB1 


1B09 
1BB9 
1BB9 
1009 
1009 
1009 
1006 


3784 
3785 
3787 
3792 
3789 
3790 


06/11/199B 
B6/11/199B 
B6/11/199B 
B6/11/199B 
10/12/1990 
11/B6/199B 
B9/18/1990 


5955 


-PEARSALL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


BB1BB 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00216 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2B48 

BB31B 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-60BB 

BB422 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-2BBB 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  53B,  TELEPHONE 

BB6BB 

NUMONICB  DIGITAL  TABLET 

B11BB 

Ku  RECEIVER  <G1> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

683 

683 

1329 

C 

58413030 

683 

1329 

C 

6932324B 

683 

1332 

C 

B232946 

683 

1337 

C 

N/A 

683 

C 

3BB219 

683 

1338 

C 

AC4040447152 

683 

1335 

C 

0B1052 

A83 

06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
09/21/199B 
1B/B4/199B 
B6/21/199B 
Bl/28/1991 
B7/17/199B 


6171 


-PEKIN  AREA  VO 

TECH 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKN1CA  MONITOR  TJ2B77 

00334 

TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  6P-16B0AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

0B6BB 

NUM0NIC3  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01  IBB 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

y  id 

H18 

25BB 

C 

C49812477 

818 

2581 

C 

1)03913173 

818 

2583 

C 

0204866 

818 

2588 

C 

N/A 

818 

C 

300227 

818 

2589 

C 

KAC31201 22608 

818 

1376 

C 

001626 

818 

Bl/27/1989 
B4/27/1989 
B4/27/19B9 
B4/27/1989 
10/01/1990 
B4/27/1989 
B4/27/19B9 
B8/B1/199B 


4B6t 


-PENELOPE  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00318 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-120 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICB  DIGITAL  TABLET 

81100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01500 

SUnSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5956 

00100 

ERIC  . 


-PICK5>ift»C0UNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

jt)  i         AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 


c 

884 

884 

3230 

c 

C49B 12605 

885 

3231 

c 

22726947 

884 

3233 

c 

0210187 

1.184 

32.18 

c 

N/A 

884 

c 

3002/5 

884 

3229 

c 

MAC3120 109795 

884 

c 

001370 

084 

c 

660 

660 

1055 

c 

58425937 

660 

1056 

06/21 /A 990 
06/21/1990 
09/28/1990 
06/21/1990 
09/28/1990 
06/21/1990 
09/28/1990 
07/26/1990 


05/31/1909 
05/31/1990 


3»;r> 


••r Ml  en- 


Organization  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE 
CODF 


RESOURCE  NAHE 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER      NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


00.51 3 
00420 
00S30 
01100 

01500 


TOSHIVA  VCR  M-1283 
PRINTER  8EIKOSHA  8P-1200AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  20722151  6613 

C  0221208  660  1063 

C  .  660 

C  MAC31 10016148  660  1861 

C  082053  668 


85/31/1998 
85/31/1998 
18/12/1998 
85/31/1998 
88/29/1998 


6838  -PITT8FIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00310 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6008 

00421 

PRINTER  SE1KOSHA  8P-1680A1 

00510 

UN I DEN  XE-258  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE. 

C 

794 

794 

2348 

83/28/1989 

C 

C49812S69 

794 

2341 

83/28/1989 

C 

69323854 

794 

2343 

83/28/1989 

C 

8285150 

794 

2348 

83/28/1989 

C 

794 

88/89/1998 

C 

388244 

794 

2349 

83/28/1989 

C 

MAC3128131632 

794 

2346 

83/28/1989 

C 

881592 

794 

88/89/1998 

59y2  -PLEASANT  HILL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00310 

TOSHIBA  VCR  H-6000 

00421 

PRIHTER  8EIK0SHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHOHE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

793 

793 

2178 

83/89/1989 

C 

CS88 13695 

793 

2171 

83/89/1989 

C 

23320287 

793 

2173 

83/89/1989 

C 

8205128 

793 

2178 

83/89/1989 

C 

N/A 

793 

18/82/1998 

C 

388243 

793 

2179 

83/89/1989 

C 

AC312B121B56 

793 

2176 

83/89/1989 

C 

881781 

793 

88/81/1998 

5128         -PLIOCENE  RIDGE  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

00213  T08KIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 

00314  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1287 

00420  PRINTER  8E1K0SHA  SP-1200AI 

005J0  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

01188  Ku  RECEIVER  <G1) 

01580  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 


717 

37518174 
18633938 
8221351 
N/A 

AC31 28895226 
001103 


M 
717 
717 
717 
717 
717 
717 


07/27/1990 
89/18/1998 
87/27/1998 
87/27/1998 
18/15/1998 
87/27/1998 
87/30/1990 


3881  -POOLVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334 

TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421 

PRIHTER  8EIK0SHA  8P-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

855 

US5 

2968 

86/21/1998 

C 

C498 12843 

855 

2961 

86/21/1998 

C 

DB3913128 

855 

2963 

86/21/1998 

C 

0285911 

855 

2968 

86/21/1998 

C 

N/A 

1185 

18/18/1998 

C 

388128 

855 

86/21/1998 

C 

AC31 10056762 

855 

86/21/1998 

C 

001393 

855 

87/23/1998 

6105  -POPE  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(J  100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

eric  3(;t; 


C  830 


830 


2700 


04/19/1989 


3G7 


Fob  13,  1991 
•«ritl02 


Corporate  Information  Syston 
Organization  Inventory  Rtport 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


00231 
00334 
00421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01 500 


rEKHICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  8EIK08HA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MOBEL  330,  TELEPHONE 
NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  C49812505  U30 

C  D03913286  830 

C  0205139  830 

C  N/A  830 

C  300139  830 
C  AC3120076462  830 

C  001669  030 


4007 


-POTH  HlftH  SCHOOL 


00214 
00313 
00421 
00600 

01202 


TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 
TOSHTVA  VCR  M-1283 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 
C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 


C  60489173  1058 

C  20721 1B21  1058 

C  0211757  1058 

C  0786589  1058 

C  892009849  1«58 


6053  -PRAIRIE  VALLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
00334  TEKN1KA  VCR  881 


615 


C49812681 
D03913289 


U'J6 
856 


00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AI 

C 

0203626 

U56 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  S30,  TELEPHONE 

C 

856 

00600 

HUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C 

01520M9 

856 

0)100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (Gl) 

C 

MAC31201249/2 

856 

0)500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

001368 

H56 

i  -PRESIDIO 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

C 

90V 

909 

00213 

TUSKIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 

C 

37518654 

909 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

C 

21632454 

909 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

C 

0200132 

909 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

C 

N/A 

909 

00600 

NUM0HIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

C 

3002/4 

909 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <CI) 

C 

AC31 1004583 

909 

01580 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 

C 

002198 

909 

4070  -R.H.  UATKINS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-5483 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHOHE 
HUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  U  PLUS 
SUBSCRIBER  IHTERFACE  DEVICE 
SUBSCRIBER  INI  ERF ACE  DEVICL 


00100 
00211 
00317 
00421 
00530 
00600 
0)202 
01500 
01U00 


9 

ERIC 


3»S 


•R.CI.W.V.  A. 


100 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 


1003 

18415574 
18634866 

0207324 
N/A 

0/80089 
892009554 
001645 
001654 


C  974 


1003 
1003 
1003 
)003 
1003 
1003 
1003 
1003 
1003 


974 


Pago  44 


STAR       ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 


HUMBER  NUMBER           DATE  MAINT 

2/01  04/19/1989 

2703  04/19/1989 

270B  04/19/1989 

10/02/1990 

2709  04/19/1989 

2706  04/19/1989 

07/08/1990 

4082  06/21/1990 

4084  06/21/1990 

4089  06/21/1990 

4090  06/21/1990 
4BB7  06/21/1990 


2820  06/21/1990 
2823  06/21/1990 
2Q28  06/21/1990 

10/03/1990 
2829  06/21/1990 

09/18/1990 
07/18/1990 

3330  06/21/1990 

3331  09/18/1990 
3333  06/21/1990 
333B  36/21/1990 

10/09/1990 
3339  06/21/1990 
3336  06/21/1990 

10/04/1990 

3724  06/12/1990 

3725  06/12/1990 
3727  06/12/1990 

3732  06/12/1990 

10/12/1990 

3733  06/12/1990 
3730  06/12/1990 

09/07/1990 
09/07/1990 


3£i29 


3C:t 

00/08/1989 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAHE 


01)211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2B28A 

00314  TOSHIBA  VCR  H-1287 

00421  PRINTER  SEICOSHA  BP-1600AI 

00330  AT&T  MODEL  330,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


3904  -RAGLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  802 

00420  PRINTER  8EIK08HA  BP-1200AI 

00600  NUN0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GJ> 


*127  -RANGER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00214  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00313  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1283 

00422  PRINTER  8EIK08HA  SP-2000 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  0  PLUS 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 


6130  -RAYMOND  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00421 

PRINTER  8EIK08HA  8P-1600AI 

00b  10 

UNIDEN  XE-230  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00330 

AT&T  MODEL  930,  TELEPHONE 

90600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5983         -RED  BAY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

90231  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  682 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI> 


6059  -RICHLMIDS  HIGH  2CH00L 

00180  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

£"?31  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 


Inventory  Report 


WHO      SERIAL  L*RT  STAR       ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

OWNS    NUMBER  NUMBER      NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MA I NT 


c 

18415000 

9/4 

3330 

08/08/1989 

c 

18634153 

974 

3532 

08/08/1989 

c 

0203099 

974 

3537 

08/08/1989 

c 

N/A 

974 

10/01/1990 

c 

0147889 

974 

3625 

08/08/1989 

c 

AC31 10041 192 

974 

3535 

08/08/1989 

c 

001659 

974 

07/08/1990 

C 

752 

752 

1920 

05/31/1990 

C 

C508 13559 

752 

1921 

05/31/1990 

C 

D48?10175 

752 

1923 

05/31/1990 

C 

0221643 

752 

1928 

05/31/1990 

C 

300246 

752 

1929 

05/31/1990 

C 

8B12370-8B1 

752 

1927 

(35/31/ 1990 

1066 

60490725 
20721783 
232949 
N/A 

89121912 
001924 


1066 
1066 
1066 
1066 
1066 
1066 
1066 


06/10/1990 
06/18/1990 
06/18/1990 
09/14/1990 
10/03/1990 
06/18/1990 
10/18/1990 


911 

C45812030 

21632123 

0210073 


0150289 

MAC31201326O8 

001914 


9il 
911 
911 
911 
911 
911 
911 
911 
911. 


3350 
3351 
3353 

3358 


3359 


06/11/1990 
06/11/1990 
06/11/1990 
06/11/1990 
08/20/1990 
10/16/1990 
06/11/1990 
06/11/1990 
08/20/1990 


c 

762 

762 

2010 

01/06/1990 

c 

CS9813571 

762 

2011 

01/06/1990 

c 

D48810696 

762 

2013 

01/06/1990 

c 

0221700 

762 

2018 

01/06/1990 

c 

0151889 

742 

2010 

01/06/1990 

T 

MAC31 20078 A96 

762 

2016 

01/06/1990 

C  801  001  2310 

C  C49812492  801  2411 

371 


03/22/1990 
05/22/1990 


Fob  13,  1991 
tsrnlB? 


Corporate  Information  Sy»to« 
Organization  Inventory  Raport 


resource 
wide 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


00334 
00421 
BB53B 
B06BB 
01  IBB 
015BB 


TEKNIKA  VCR  B81 
PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MOBEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  B03913223  001 

C  0204689  801 

C  N/A  801 

C  300235  801 

C  MAC3120109007  B01 

C  001 105  801 


3068 


-RIDGEUAY  ATTENDANCE  CENTEF< 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00313 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1283 

00421 

PRIHTER  8EIK0SHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHOHE 

00600 

HUM0HIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  987  987 

C  18415580  987 

C  39623044  987 

C  0205990  987 

C  N/A  987 

C  0779389  987 
C  AC31 1003020  987 

C  001551  987 


6054 


-RIO  VISTA  ISD 


00100 
30231 
00334 
00421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TFKMIKA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  8E1K0SHA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHOHE 
HUM0HIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  IH I ERF ACE  DEVICE 


C  B5B  H:>8 

C  C498 12691  858 

C  D039 13302  858 

C  0205837  858 

C  H/A  858 

C  3BB266  858 
C  MAC3120109/95  058 

C  001381  858 


5891 


-RIPLEY  CEHTRAL 


001B0 
00211 
00315 
00420 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2B28A 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-600B 
PRIHTER  8EIK08HA  8P-1200AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHOHE 
NUH0HIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 
.SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  689  689 

C  58425975  689 

C  69323588  689 

C  0211156  689 

C  N/A  689 

C  300248  689 
C  MAC31 10018455  689 

C  001838  689 


5228  -RISIMG  STAR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

00214  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00J13  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1283 

00421  PRINTER  8EIK08HA  8P-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHOHE 

00600  NUM0N1CB  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

0)bB0  _       .                SUBSCRIBER  IHTERFACE  DEVICL 


372 


C  1056  1056 

C  60489518  1056 
C  20721750-1091  1056 

C  0221572  1056 

C  H/A  1B56 

C  0782989  1056 

C  891810B0  1056 

C  002213  1056 


Pag*  46 


STAR  ASSET  IHSTALLATIOH 
NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE 


2413  05/22/1990 

2418  05/22/1990 

09/25/1990 

2419  05/22/1990 
2206  05/22/1990 

08/03/1990 


3635  08/15/1989 

3636  08/15/1989 
3638  08/15/1989 
3643  08/15/1989 

10/01/1990 
3668  08/15/1989 
3641  08/15/1989 

08/07/1990 


29Q0  06/21/1990 

2981  06/21/1990 

2983  06/21/1990 

2988  06/21/1990 
2935  10/18/1990 

2989  06/21/1990 
2986  06/21/1990 

07/25/1990 


1720  06/15/1990 

1721  06/15/1990 
1723  06/12/1990 

1728  06/15/1990 

10/17/1990 

1729  06/15/1990 
1727  11/20/1990 

08/09/1990 


4061  06/20/19S0 

4062  06/20/1990 

06/20/1990 

4069  06/20/1990 

11/26/1990 

4070  06/20/1990 
4067  06/20/199B 

11/26/1990 


RESOURCE 

none 


RESOURCE  NAME 


3061         -RIVER  RIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  HON I  FOR  CF2028A 

00313 

10SHIBA  VCR  M-1283 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00330 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NOMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <G1> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5940  -ROBERT  C.  HATCH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

00216  TOSHIBA  MOHITOR  CF2048 

00J01  TEKNIKA  VCR 

00420  PRIHTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 

01100  Km  RECEIVER  <GI) 


5920  -ROCKY  BOY  TRIBAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TFKHICA  MOHITOR  TJ2077 

00332 

TEKNIKA  VCR  802 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMDNIC3  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Km  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 

6193  -ROSFVILLE  MS  UNIT  200 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  HOHITOR  TJ2077 

00334 

TEKHIKA  VCR  881 

00421 

PRIHTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

14000        -RUSK  ISD 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00?31  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00312  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

004?1  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHOME 

01100  Km  RECEIVER  (CI) 

M1500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


-S.D.  LEE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


R«port 


WHO      SERIAL  CART  STAR       ASSET  IHSTALLATIOH 

OWNS    NUMBER  NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE 


c 

980 

980 

3556 

c 

18415591 

980 

3557 

c 

39621354 

980 

3559 

c 

0210753 

900 

3564 

c 

N/A 

980 

c 

05114489 

980 

3631 

c 

AC4040459008 

980 

3562 

c 

001679 

900 

09/05/1989 
09/05/1989 
09/05/1989 
09/05/1989 
10/01/1990 
09/05/1989 
09/05/1989 
08/14/1990 


c 

666 

666 

c 

58413061 

666 

1110 

c 

50332794 

666 

1112 

c 

0211539 

666 

1117 

T 

MAC31 10019322 

666 

1115 

03/29/1990 
12/13/1989 
03/29/1989 
03/29/1989 
03/29/1989 


c 

/06 

706 

1470 

c 

C50B 13676 

706 

1471 

c 

D48810751 

/06 

1473 

c 

02110197 

706 

1470 

c 

H/A 

/06 

c 

3001/4 

706 

1479 

c 

AC3110031011 

706 

c 

0S1907 

706 

06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
10/17/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
07/26/1990 


C  817 

817 

2570 

C  C49812S10 

017 

2571 

C  D03913441 

817 

2573 

C  0204900 

017 

2!>78 

C  N/A 

817 

C  300313 

017 

2579 

C  AC31 10029571 

817 

2576 

C  001605 

017 

03/14/1989 
03/14/1989 
03/14/1989 
03/14/1989 
10/01/1990 
03/14/1989 
03/14/1989 
00/02/1990 


C  871 

C  C50813533 
C  21631872 
C  0204731 
C  N/A 

C  AC40201345/8 
C  001796 


871  3100 

871  3101 

0/1  3103 

871  3100 

071 

871 

0/1 


06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
06/21/1990 
10/10/1990 
08/08/1990 
08/09/1990 


F«b  13,  1791 
••r*10? 


Corporate  infornation  Sy«to» 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


HHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUHBER 


CART 
NUHBER 


Dei  ee 

00231 
00313 
00420 
00530 
00*00 
01100 
01500 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKHICA  HON I TOR  TJ2077 
TOSHIVA  VCR  H-1203 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  Br -1200AI 
AT&T  HODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUHONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (CD 
SUBSCRIBER  IHTERFACE  DEVICI 


C  766  '66 

C  CS08 13585  766 

C  20721619  766 

C  0221310  766 

C  H/A  766 

C  0151989  766 
C  AC4040007016  /66 

C  001950  766 


14009 


-SABINAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

00214 

TOSHIBA  HON I TOR  CF2041 

00314 

TOSHIBA  VCR  H-1207 

00420 

PRIHTER  8EIK08HA  8P-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  HODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUHONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  v  PLUS 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


1041 

60490722 
18633663 
0211754 
N/A 

0786009 
892204311 


C  001066 


1041 
1041 
1041 
1041 
1041 
1041 
1041 
1041 


6543 


-8Al.TIt.L0  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

00231 

TEKN1CA  HOHITOR  TJ2A77 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  H-6007 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  8P-1600AX 

00530 

AT&T  HODEL  530,  TELEPHOHE 

00600 

HUHOHICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Km  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  IHTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  073  073 

C  C49012637  873 

C  21631409  873 

C  0210139  873 

C  H/A  873 

C  300269  873 
C  HAC31 10046038  873 

C  001961  873 


6175  -SANDOVAL  JR/8R  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

80231  TEKH1CA  HON I TOR  TJ2077 

00334  TEKHIKA  VCR  001 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  HODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUHONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (Gl) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  829 

C  C49B12644 

C  D03913370 

C  0203A27 

C  N/A 

C  300140 

C  HAC3120123543 

C  001593 


829 
829 
829 
029 
8'.»9 
029 
829 
829 


6151 


00100 
00214 

00312 
ti04:?0 


-SANTA  FE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 


37<; 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  HON I TOR  CF2041 
TOSHIBA  VCR  H-6007 
PRIHTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-120LrtI 


!rX      -SEl.HA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

fcRJCioo  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 


C  902 

C  60489508 
C  21632618 
C  0210091 


C  746 


902 
902 
902 
902 


746 


Pag*  46 


STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 


NUHBER       NUHBER  DATE  HAIHT 


2050  06/11/1990 

2051  06/11/1990 
3455  06/11/1990 
2050  06/11/1990 

10/12/1990 
2050  06/11/1990 

00/28/1990 
08/28/1990 


3921  06/21/1990 

3922  06/21/1990 
1924  10/31/1990 

3929  06/21/1990 

10/12/1990 

3930  06/21/1990 
3927  06/21/1990 

07/19/1990 


3120  06/21/1990 

3121  06/21/1990 
3123  06/21/1990 
3120  06/21/1990 

10/03/1990 
3129  06/21/1990 
3126  06/21/1990 

09/18/1990 


2690  06/28/1990 

05/28/1990 
06/28/1990 

2698  06/28/1990 

10/02/1990 

2699  86/28/1990 
2696  06/28/1990 

0B/08/i?90 


3310  06/15/1990 

06/15/1990 
3303  06/15/1990 
3310  06/15/1990 

377 

18AB  BI/«6/l«« 


run   *«?f  *?/* 

•■rnl0? 


Organisation  Inventory  Roport 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART  STAR       ASSET      I  ha  I'ALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


002 J 1 
00332 
00420 
00330 
00600 
01100 
01500 


TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  682 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


5891  -SEQUOYAH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00311  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6003 

0(^420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00530  ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

UlSttft  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6107  -SHAWNEE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKN1CA  MONITOR  TJ20 77 

00313  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1283 

0(1421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 


SSH1 


00A00 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

-SHERMAN 

INDIAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00212 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2037 

00332 

TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01S90 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

6130 


-SHILOH  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00231 
00334 
004'.'  1 
00530 
00600 
01100 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKN1CA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


5B9H 

00100 

ERIC 


SKYLINE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AU0(O  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 


C  C49813068 

/46 

1861 

r  *to 

IOOJ 

C  0221475 

746 

1868 

C  N/A 

746 

C  300297 

746 

1869 

T  AC3 1200805 12 

746 

NONE 

C  002129 

74A 

C  670 

6/0 

1145 

1146 

C  58532809 

6/0 

1148 

C  0211153 

670 

1153 

C  N/A 

670 

C  MAC31 20093246 

670 

1151 

C  001908 

670 

ills 

2750 

C  C49812568 

835 

2751 

C  39620901 

835 

2587 

C  0205153 

835 

2758 

C  300221 

835 

2759 

C  MAC3120102966 

835 

C  711 

711 

1520 

C  58425932 

711 

1521 

C  02213150 

711 

1528 

C  N/A 

711 

C  300172 

711 

1529 

C  MAC31 201 28830 

711 

1526 

C  001125 

711 

C  846 

046 

2870 

o*#o 

9*171 

C  D03913227 

846 

2873 

C  026475B 

846 

2878 

C  N/A 

U46 

2875 

C  U14VJ89 

846 

2879 

1)46 

2876 

C  675 

6V\j 

1190 

C  SB42t>981 

67S 

1191 

01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
09/28/1990 
01/06/1990 
02/16/1990 
08/24/1990 


06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
11/13/1990 
06/15/1990 
08/09/1990 


06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 


06/25/1990 
06/25/1990 
06/25/1990 
06/25/1990 
10/15/1990 
06/25/1990 
06/25/1990 
08/06/1990 


06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
10/02/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 


01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 


37S 


37:i 


Feb  13,  1991 
eernt0? 


Corporate  Information  Systen 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE  NAME 

WHO 

SERIAL 

i:art 

cow: 

OWNS    NUMBER  • 

DUMBER 

0031 2 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

c 

25531958 

6/5 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIK08HA  SP-1200AI 

C  ' 

0221772 

675 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

300264 

673 

01100 

Km  RECEIVER     (Gl ) 

T  i 

MAC3120123194 

675 

6129 

SOUTH 

CENTRAL 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

813 

813 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

c 

C49B130B9 

U13 

003.14 

TEKNIKA  VCR  861 

c 

D03913298 

813 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

c 

0204899 

813 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

c 

N/A 

653 

00600 

NUHONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

300239 

813 

01 100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

c 

MAC3 110013S05 

813 

011100 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 

001440 

813 

641 A 

***  t \t  ITI  1 

8UUTH 

JONES 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

1011 

1011 

8021 1 

TUSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

c 

18415650 

1011 

00317 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-5483 

c 

18634077 

1011 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600A1 

c 

0213565 

1011 

0W530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

c 

• 

1011 

01 202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  0  PLUS 

c 

892009436 

1011 

01*100 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

u 

001413 

1011 

5978 

-SOUTH 

LAMAR 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

MIA  4  I.U1 

001W0 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

680 

600 

00216 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2048 

c 

58413071 

680 

00312 

TOSH  f  BA  VCR  M-6007 

c 

25532129 

680 

004^tf 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

c 

0221301 

680 

mm  /  An 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

3003? 1 

680 

am  4  mi 
01  100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <G3) 

c 

MAC3127t>393 

680 

6069 

-taUU 1 H 

ROBESON 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

797 

797 

00231 

TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

c 

C498U030 

797 

00332 

TEKNIKA  VCR  BB2 

c 

D48810546 

797 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

c 

0207626 

ni 

00SJ0 

ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

c 

N/A 

797 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

300125 

✓97 

Ml  100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

c 

MAC31 10022674 

797 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 

001161 

797 

633."! 

-SIIIITHEAST  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

c 

1012 

I  mi1 

00211 

TUSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

c 

r 

18415569 

1012 

00313 

ERIC 


3S0 


10 KHIVA  VCR  M-12B3 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AT 


C  39620949 

C  0213563 


1012 

1012 


Page  50 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


1193  01/06/1990 

1 198  01/06/1990 

5994  01/06/1990 

1196  01/06/1990 


2530  03/18/1989 

2531  03/18/1989 
2533  03/18/1989 

03/18/1989 
10/02/1990 
2539  03/18/1989 
2536  03/18/1989 

08/09/1990 


3804  06/11/1990 

3805  06/11/1990 
3807  06/11/1990 
3812  06/11/1990 

3809  10/12/1990 

3810  06/11/1990 

08/31/1990 


1235  05/31/1990 

1236  05/31/1990 
1238  05/31/1990 
1243  05/31/1990 
599B  05/31/1990 
59A7  05/31/1990 


2370  05/22/1990 

2371  05/22/1990 
2373  05/22/1990 

2378  05/22/1990 

09/28/1990 

2379  05/22/1990 
2376  05/22/1990 

07/18/1990 


09/07/1989 

09/07/1989  r>t  - 

09/07/1989  0  3  i 
09/07/1989 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


00510  UN I DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  0  i'LUS 

01 Stt0  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6108         -SOUTHEASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334 

TEKNIKA  VCR  801 

00422 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-200B 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5927  -80UTHSIDE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00216 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2048 

00311 

TOSHIBA  VCR  H-6003 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

00213 

TOSKIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 

00311 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6003 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

6058 


-80UTMUEST  JR/8R  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00231 
00334 
00421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01580 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  6P-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <G1) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6131 


-ST.  ANNE  COMM.  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 
00231 
00334 
00421 
00530 

^a6m 


ERIC 


3S2 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  801 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 


Inventory  Report 


WHO  SERIAL 
OUNS  NUMBER 

in 

C  . 
c  . 

C  0778889 
C  892009500 
C  002141 


CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAI NT 


1012  08/26/1990 

1012  10/16/1990 

101?  09/07/1989 

1012  09/07/1989 

101?  08/26/1990 


C  807 

007 

2470 

C  C49813034 

807 

2471 

C  D039 13428 

007 

2473 

C  0232949 

807 

2478 

C  N/A 

007 

C  300314 

807 

2479 

C  AC3120120652 

007 

1456 

C  001556 

807 

04/11/1989 
04/11/1989 
04/11/1989 
09/14/1990 
10/02/1998 
04/11/1989 
08/06/1990 
08/06/1990 


C  665 

665 

1100 

C  58413032 

665 

1101 

C  25638280 

665 

1103 

C  0221595 

665 

1108 

C  300322 

665 

5988 

C  AC4040462507 

665 

C  31507384 

656 

1299 

C  25638327 

656 

1302 

C  0203997 

656 

C  N/A 

656 

C  300251 

656 

5976 

C  MAC31 10039010 

656 

1305 

C  001895 

656 

C  800 

800 

2400 

C  C49812586 

000 

2401 

C  D03V1320 

800 

2403 

C  0224869 

800 

2408 

C  N/A 

801 

C  300238 

000 

2409 

C  AC3100003233 

800 

2146 

C  001177 

001 

C  840 

040 

2800 

C  C49812655 

840 

2801 

C  D03913143 

040 

C  0204914 

840 

2008 

C  NONE 

840 

C  300204 

840 

2809 

05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
10/18/1990 
06/22/19S0 
06/22/199t 
08/02/199* 


05/23/1990 
05/23/1990 
05/23/1990 
05/23/1990 
09/28/1990 
05/23/1990 
05/23/1990 
08/01/1990 


03/21/1989 
03/21/1989 
03/21/1989 
03/21/1989 
09/21/1990 
03/21/1989 

3S3 


Feb  13,  1991 


Corporate  Infornation  Systen 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


KflOURCE  RESOURCE  NAME  SERIAL  ^ 


B11O0  Ku  RECEIVER     <GI>  CJ  AC4040460832  048 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE  C  001573  840 


5902  -ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT  C  671  671 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A  C  S8425271  671 

00310  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6000  C  69323100  671 

00420  PRINTER  SEIK08HA  SP-1200AI  C  0212455  6712 
00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET  C  "J34  671 
01100  K..«  RECEIVER     <GI)  r  MAC4020135502  671 

6132  -ST.  ELMO  JR/SR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT  L  806  806 

00*31  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077  C  C49812596  806 

003J4  TEKNIKA  VCR  881  C  D03913299  806 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AT  C  0204690  806 
00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE  C  N/A  806 
00680  NUMUNICS  DIGITAL  TABLET  C  300234  806 
STtSS  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI)  C  JC40462384  806 
01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE  C  001706  806 


6121  -STANDING  PINE  DAY  SCHOOL  „  mtm  ,,_ 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT  C  769  769 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077  C  C50813/43  769 

S332  TEKNIKA  VCR  882  C  D48B10711  769 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI  T  8211160  769 

00510  UNIDEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE  C  .  769 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE  C  .  769 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET  C  JjafSJ  769 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER     <GI>  AC3120104824  769 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DF«1CE  C  002138  769 


6122  -STARKVILl.E  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00188  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT  ,A 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077  C  C50B13792  767 

SS33?  TEKNIKA  VCR  882  ^  D48810354  767 

00420  PRINTER  SEICOSHA  SP-1200AI  C  0211159  767 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE  C  N/A  767 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER     <GI)  L  AC31 20060^10  767 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE  C  001879     <9,,,)  767 

5950  -STOCKDALE  HIUH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT  J»  72u  7^ 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077  L  "0813714  7,. 

00332  nc  '«        TEKNIKA  VCR  882  L  * 

0W4?0  3vS-»        PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AJ  C  0221835  7.5 

d    530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE  CN/A 

ERIC              _      _ 
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STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


2806 


03/21/1989 
08/10/1990 


1154 
1155 
2592 
1162 
1308 
1160 


01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 


2460 
2461 

2463 
2468 

2469 
1124 


03/17/1989 
03/17/1989 
03/17/1989 
03/17/1989 
10/02/1990 
03/17/1989 
38/09/1990 
08/09/1990 


2080 
2081 
2083 

2W08 

2085 
2089 


06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
08/26/1990 
11/01/1990 
03/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
08/27/1990 


02/11/1989 
02/11/1989 
02/11/1989 
02/11/1989 
10/12/1990 
08/29/1990 
89/10/1990 


1660 
1661 
1663 

1665 


06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
06/22/1970 
06/22/1990 
10/1871990 


3  sr. 


rev — r?,%  ittt 


Organization 


RESOURCE  RESOURCE  NAME 

CODE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <CI> 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6028  -SULLIGENT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00216  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2048 

00312  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-A007 

00420  PRINTER  SE1K0SHA  SP-1200A1 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


4010  -SULPHUR  BLUFF  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00214  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00317  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-54B3 

0W421  PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  8P-1600AI 

00',il0  UN  I  DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  0  PLUS 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


5959  -SUMTER  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  A82 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A( 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Kn  RECEIVER  <G1) 


5961  -SUNSHINE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00312  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-A007 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 


5960  -SWEET  WAIER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ20~7 

00332  TEKNIKA  VCR  SUV 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

3So 


Inventory  Report 


MHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NOMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


C  300131 

C  MAC3120U1516 

C  001978 


/25 
725 
725 


1669 


06/22/1990 
08/02/1990 
08/03/1990 


C  681 

C  58413025 
C  25531961 
C  0212474 
C  11030 


681 
681 
681 
681 
6H1 


T  MAC3120092370  681 


1244 
1245 
1247 

1252 
1263 
1250 


01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 
01/06/1990 


c 

1048 

1048 

3981 

«W    A      3  e*%  e*%    3  4  ^ft 

06/22/1990 

c 

60481516 

1048 

3982 

06/22/1990 

c 

08631  118 

1048 

3984 

06/22/1990 

c 

0211b  0 

1048 

3789 

06/22/19V0 

c 

1048 

07/31/1990 

fj  /  D*f  TO  7 

J  Tl  111 

3990 

06/22/1990 

c 

89181215 

1048 

3987 

06/22/1990 

c 

001876 

104B 

07/31/1990 

c 

743 

743 

1830 

01/06/1990 

c 

C50813690 

743 

1831 

01/06/1990 

c 

D488 10005 

743 

1833 

01/06/1990 

c 

0221353 

743 

1830 

01/06/1990 

c 

300294 

743 

1839 

01/06/1990 

T 

MAC3120128313 

743 

1834 

01/06/1990 

c 

668 

668 

1127 

12/13/1988 

c 

58425976 

668 

1128 

12/13/1988 

c 

25531825 

668 

1130 

12/13/1988 

c 

0221728 

668 

1135 

12/13/1988 

c 

300290 

668 

5992 

12/13/1988 

c 

AC4040482915 

1133 

1134 

12/13/1988 

c 

738 

738 

1780 

01/06/1990 

c 

C50813647 

738 

1781 

01/06/1990 

c 

D48810168 

738 

1783 

01/06/1990 

c 

0211004 

1788 

178 

01/06/1990 

c 

300279 

738 

1789 

01/06/1990 

T 

AC31201 12721 

738 

1786 

01/06/1990 

3S7 
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esrnlft? 


Corporate  Information  Systen 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OUNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


6153 


-T.L.  WESTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00421 

PRINTER  8EIK0SHA  8P-1600AI 

00S30 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUM0NIC8  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  910  910 

C  C45B12059  910 

C  21632174  910 

C  0206061  VI 0 

C  .  910 

C  0150389  VI 0 
C  AC3110030910  910 

C  001646  V10 


5982  -THE  BE V ILL  CENTER 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TFKN1KA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNTKA  VCR  782 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <G1) 


00100 
00231 
00333 
00420 
00600 
01 100 


C  759  759 

C  C50B13575  759 

C  048810788  759 

T  0221837  759 

C  300306  759 

T  MAC31 10016982  75V 


5996 


-THOMASV1LLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00316 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-7603 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

A16T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  777  777 

C  C49813103  777 

C  25725525  777 

C  0204953  777 

C  N/A  777 

C  0150589  777 
C  AC402018713H  777 

C  002151  777 


5997  -THOMPSONV ILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334  TEKNIKA  VCR  801 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

006C0  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  826  026 

C  C49812521  826 

C  ^03913153  026 

C  I  204974  826 

C  H/A  826 

C  300144  826 
C  MAC3 100006080  026 

C  001682  826 


6885 


00100 
00211 
00314 
00421 
00600 
01100 


-THOMSON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1287 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GD 


4  © 


3bb 

-THREADGILL  SCHOOL 


C 

C 
C 
C 
C 


V79 

18415518 
18634545 
0210726 
048648V 


C  AC3100012042 


979 
979 
979 
979 
979 
979 


Page  54 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


05/16/1989 
05/16/1989 
05/16/1989 
05/16/1989 
10/16/1990 
05/16/1989 
05/16/1989 
08/31/1990 


19B0  12/28/1989 

1981  03/10/1988 

1983  03/10/1988 

1988  03/10/1988 

1989  12/28/1989 
1986  03/10/1988 


2180  05/23/1990 

2181  05/23/1990 
2183  05/23/1990 
2108  05/23/1990 

10/09/1990 
2189  05/23/1990 
2186  09/19/1990 

11/06/1990 


2660  04/24/1989 

2661  04/24/1989 
2663  04/24/1989 
2668  04/24/1989 

10/02/1990 
2667  04/24/1989 
2666  09/18/1990 

08/03/1990 


3547  08/08/1989 

3548  08/08/1989 
3550  08/03/1989 
3535  08/08/1989 
3630  08/08/1989 
3553  08/08/1989 


esri>il02 


Organization  Inventory  Report 


■age' 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C 

914 

VI  4 

3360 

06/12/1990 

002:41 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

C 

C450 12032 

914 

33B1 

06/12/1990 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

c 

21632440 

312 

3383 

06/12/1990 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

c 

0207536 

914 

3380 

06/12/1990 

00530 

A  f  &T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

c 

u 

914 

3385 

13/16/1990 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

0140389 

914 

3389 

06/12/1990 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 

c 

AC3120114240 

VI  4 

3386 

06/12/1990 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

c 

001975 

914 

09/04/1990 

3015  ■••TIMPSON  HIUH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334 

TFKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AUT  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <G1) 

01ti00 

SUBSCRIBER  INIERFACE  DEVICE 

C 

868 

K68 

3070 

06/22/1990 

C 

C50814046 

068 

3071 

06/20/1990 

C 

D83913510 

068 

3073 

06/20/1990 

C 

0210103 

068 

30/8 

06/22/1990 

C 

N/A 

868 

10/18/19V0 

C 

300150 

068 

3079 

06/22/1990 

C 

MAC120100413 

868 

3076 

06/22/1990 

C 

001619 

068 

08/01/1990 

5963 


TO'HAJIILEE-HE 


00100 
00231 
00332 
00420 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  082 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Km  RECEIVER  <GI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


c 

734 

734 

1740 

06/15/1990 

c 

C508 13668 

734 

1741 

06/15/1990 

c 

D48810U7 

734 

1743 

06/15/1990 

c 

0211655 

734 

1740 

06/15/1990 

c 

N/A 

734 

10/16/1990 

c 

300192 

734 

1749 

06/15/1990 

c 

MAC3120120A41 

734 

1966 

07/31/1990 

c 

001068 

734 

07/31/1990 

3014  -TORNILLO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

003 %  3  TOSHIVA  VCR  M-12B3 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202  C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  8  PLUS 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


18415523 
39621576 
0211091 
N/A 

0785789 

89181227 

001752 


9V9 
999 
999 
V9? 
999 
999 
999 


06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
10/03/1990 
06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
08/10/1990 


16110        -TRI-CUUNTY  ESC  #10 


08100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C 

844 

844 

2850 

06/28/1990 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

c 

C498 12670 

044 

2851 

06/28/1990 

00334 

TEKNTKA  VCR  881 

c 

D03913582 

844 

2853 

06/28/1990 

08421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SF-1600AI 

c 

0204692 

1)44 

2858 

06/28/1990 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

c 

N/A 

044 

10/01/1990 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

c 

3«0i:i/ 

1144 

2059 

06/28/1990 

01100 

Km  RECEIVER  <G1> 

c 

MAC3 120 100031 

844 

2056 

06/28/1990 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DT- VlUfc 

c 

001707 

044 

08/10/1990 

9 

ERIC 


Feb  13,  1991 

»«r«ia'» 


Corporate  Information  Systen 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


6031 


.-TO  Ilk!  A  UTr.M 

t%(Ai  tan 

WW1  WW 

Aimrn  video  unit 

nuv A  W     f  A  1/bU    will  1 

WW  1  WW 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

WW*.  1  »3 

TOSKTBA  MONITOR  CF2033 

WW*.  1  O 

TCI^HI BA  MONITOR  CF2048 

ciai  1  *i 
Ylxfo  1  v> 

10SHIVA  VCR  H--12B3 

00334 

TEKN1KA  VCR  081 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00530 

AUT  MODEL  330,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

0)100 

Kit  RECEIVER  (CI) 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 

0Ui00 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

712  /12 

1144  1144 

37518632  1144 

58413011  712 

20/21985  /12 

H439465B5  1144 

021214/  /12 

025791  1144 

N/A  712 

N/A  H44 

C  J00210  /J2 
C  MAC3120088408  7)2 
C  AC3 110033520  1144 

C  001143  712 

C  001 9119  1144 


5919 


-TUBA  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

Tf-KNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332 

TEKNIKA  VCR  802 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Kit  RECEIVER  (CI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICt 

C  702 

C  C50O13666 

C  D48810526 

C  0211379 

C  N/A 

C  0211379 

C  MAC312012OBB6 

C  001098 


70n 
702 
702 
702 
702 
7^2 
702 
702 


613R 


-TUPELO  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00 100 

AUJUO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

Tfc-KMICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00332 

TEKNIKA  VCR  882 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  775  775 

C  C50813745  775 

C  1)40810717  775 

C  0205123  775 

C  .  775 

C  01494U9  7/5 
C  MAC3120073064  775 

C  002147  61  3B 


5809 

00100 
00731 
00332 
00420 
00530 
00600 
01 100 
01  f  i«0 

9 

ERIC 


TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKN1CA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  0H2 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 
ATIU  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

3 NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
()  Km  RECEIVER     (GI ) 

'    ~  SUBSCRIBER  IN  I  ERF ACE  DEVICE 


TUSCALOOSA  CO.  HIGH  SCHOOL 


C  694  694 

C  C5081368H  694 

C  D48B10767  694 

C  0210862  694 

C  N/A  694 

C  300186  694 

C  AC3120102101  6V4 

C  001246  694 


Page  56 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER       NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


1530  06/25/1990 

09/20/1990 
09/20/1990 
06/25/1990 
06/25/1990 
09/20/1990 

ldl8  06/25/1990 

09/20/1990 
09/28/1990 
09/28/1990 

1539  06/25/1990 

2796  09/17/1990 

»v/20/1990 
08/09/1990 
09/20/1990 


1430  06/01/1990 
1411  06/01/1990 

1431  06/01/1990 
1430  06/01/1990 

10/15/1990 
1439  06/01/1990 

06/01/1990 
07/30/1990 


2140  06/12/1990 

2141  06/12/1990 
2143  06/12/1990 

2148  06/12/1990 
2145  10/16/1990 

2149  06/12/1990 
2756  06/12/1990 

08/30/1990 


1350  06/12/1990 

1351  02/01/1989 
1353  02/01/1989 
1350  02/01/1989 

10/18/1990 
1359  06/12/1990 

10/24/1990 
08/02/1990 


3!)  ;j 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

8fl211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00311  TOSHIBA  VCR  M- 6003 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GJ> 


5877  -UKIAH  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKN1CA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00JJ2 

TEKNIKA  VCR  802 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Kn  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5041  -UNION  HILL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00214 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

00313 

TUSHIVA  VCR  M-1283 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  0  HI 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

6039  -UNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00312 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-6007 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  3P-1600AI 

001530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 

3005  -UTICA  HII.H  SCHOOL 

AUHIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF202OA 
TOSHIBA  VCR  M-5483 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-16'.<i0AI 
UNIDFN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHUHL 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  H  p 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DtVlCL 


00100 
00211 
00317 

V'.  121 
00510 
00530 
00600 
01202 
01500 


!)•} 


orn^^Hn  S] 

Inventory  Report 


WHO  SERIAL 
OUNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


c 

654 

654 

1010 

c 

58425913 

654 

1011 

c 

25638283 

654 

1013 

c 

0211155 

654 

1018 

c 

300252 

654 

5978 

c 

881121-866 

654 

1017 

05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 
05/31/1990 


C  707 

707 

1480 

C  C508J3680 

707 

1481 

C  D4BB10377 

/07 

1483 

C  0221259 

707 

C  N/A 

/07 

C  300182 

707 

1489 

C  AC4050510/50 

/07 

C  001091 

707 

C  1044 

1044 

3941 

C  60490723 

1044 

3942 

C  20721771 

W      mm  MM  f  £m  A  f  1  A 

1044 

3944 

C  0212137 

1044 

3949 

C  N/A 

1044 

C  0786 189 

1044 

3950 

C  892203399 

1044 

3947 

C  0011*48 

1044 

C  808 

808 

2480 

C  C49812485 

808 

2481 

C  21631511 

1108 

5955 

C  0205144 

H08 

2488 

C  N/A 

1108 

C  300233 

008 

2489 

C  AC40L>0516385 

(108 

2486 

C  001557 

800 

C  1017 

1017 

3864 

C  18415621 

J0J7 

3865 

C  18634887 

1017 

3867 

(J  0205810 

1  01  7 

3872 

C 

1017 

C 

1017 

^869 

C  0783089 

1017 

2827 

C  89200976:; 

1017 

3870 

(J  002142 

1017 

06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
06/15/1990 
10/10/1990 
06/15/1990 
07/16/1990 
07/16/1990 


06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
10/03/1990 
06/22/1990 
06/22/1990 
08/01/1990 


03/16/1989 
03/16/1989 
03/16/1989 
03/16/1989 
10/01/1990 
03/16/1989 
09/18/1990 
08/06/1990 


06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
08/20/1990 
01/17/1991 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
08/20/1990 


Feb  13,  1VVI 
••t»)0'<» 


Cor^u. ate  Information  S/uten 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


WHUMRCE  RESOURCE  NAME  MHO      SERIAL  CART 

cnDE  OUNS    NUMBER  NUMBER 


6098         -UTOPIA  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT  C  888  880 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A  C  2152V076  USB 

00312  TOSHIBA  VOR  M-6007  C  21A3201B  BOB 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI  C  021010-1  MOT 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE  C  N/J 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL.  TABLET  t  gJJJJ  JJJ 

011 00  Km  RECEIVER     <GI)  C  AC31 1004389.,  888 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE  C  001080  OBB 


5918  -VALLEY  HEAD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT  J.  6/3  673 

00216  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2048  C  58413017  673 

0033?  TEKNIKA  VCR  682  C  JJBB1J159  673 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI  C  02116^6  673 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET  C  «W  J'J 

Si  100  Ku  RECEIVER     (GI)  T  AC4040469944  673 


3076          -VALLEY  VIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  ocr_ 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT  t  857  8^7 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077  C  C49B  2861  057 

00334  TEKNIKA  VCR  BB1  C  DB3913220  8^7 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI  C  020b 13  a7 

80530  ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE  C  N/A  0^7 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET  C  ™ 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER     (GI)  C  ACSllOBJolB  857 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE  C  001420  8u7 


3024          -VALMEYER  HIGH  SCHOOL  4 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT  C  '84  704 

00?11  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A  C  "Jl^/u  984 

00J14  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1297  C  21533711  784 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AT  C  0207188  984 

00530  ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE  C  N/A  784 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET  C  J77V989  984 

0H00  Kn  RECEIVER     (GO  C  AL311M0181  76  7H4 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE  C  001595  984 


6084          -VEGA  HIGH  SCHOOL  haw 

0010C                             AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT  t  860  860 

00231                             TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077  t  C45B12001  060 

00318                             TOSHIBA  VCR  M-120                                               2272A^n  SlS 

M0428                              PRINTER  BEIKOBK     SP-1200AI  C  0221678  060 

BB53B                             ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE  C  N/A  860 

00600                              NUMONICS  DIGITAL   TABLET  L  022  f/B  060 

01100  QC»;        Km  RECEIVER     (GI)  H  JS?1  ,S  mao 

01500  °,   n        SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE  L  0014/9  860 


ERIC 


Page  58 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


3270  06/22/1990 

3271  06/22/1990 
3273  06/22/1990 
327B  06/22/1990 

10/12/1990 
3279  06/22/1990 
3276  06/22/1990 

07/19/1990 


1172  01/06/1990 

1173  01/06/1990 
1175  01/06/1990 
1180  01/06/1990 
1266  01/06/1990 
H7B  01/06/1990 


2970  06/22/1990 

2971  06/22/1990 
2973  06/22/1990 

2978  06/22/1990 

10/18/1990 

2979  06/22/1990 

06/22/1990 
07/18/1990 


3583  06/28/1990 
35B4  06/28/1990 
3586  06/28/1990 
3591  06/28/1990 

10/01/1990 
3666  06/28/1990 
3589  08/02/1990 

08/02/1990 


3000  06/22/1990 

3001  06/22/1990 
3003  09/19/1990 

3008  06/22/1990 

10/09/1990 

3009  06/22/1990 
3006  06/22/1990 

12/18/1990 


3Ji 


Organizati 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


402! 


-VICKSBURG 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UHIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00316 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-7603 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600A1 

00310 

UNI DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00S30 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

6111 


00100 
00231 
00334 
00421 

00530 
00600 
01100 

01500 


-VIENNA  HIGH  SCHUOl 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6133 


-WARREN 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00313 

TOSHIVA  VCR  M-12B3 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00510 

UN I DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01702 

C  band  RECEIVFR,   TRACKER  0  1' 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

4079  -WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


00100 
00231 
00334 
00421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


6154 

00100 
00231 
00334 
00421 
00530 
Q'l600 

ERIC 


-WEIR  ATTENDANCE  CENTER 


3  r;  S 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  8B1 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 


Inventory  Report 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER- 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


C  788  788 

C  C50813778  788 

C  29634324  788 

C  0205094  788 

C  .  788 

C  •  788 
C  AC31 20095823  /8B 

C  002066  788 


2290 
2291 
2293 
2298 

2295 


06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
08/28/1990 
10/16/1990 
06/12/1990 
08/28/1990 


C  834 

834 

2740 

C  C49812850 

034 

2741 

C  D03903202 

834 

2743 

C  0204759 

834 

274B 

C  N/A 

834 

C  300123 

034 

2749 

C  AC3100000410 

834 

2746 

C  002092 

034 

C  1005 

1  805 

3744 

C  18415624 

1005 

3745 

C  39621224 

1005 

3747 

C  0211391 

1005 

3752 

C  . 

1005 

C  . 

1005 

3749 

C  0780/09 

1005 

3753 

C  90061105 

1005 

C  002045 

1005 

C  833 

033 

2730 

C  C49812640 

833 

2731 

C  1)03913037 

833 

2733 

C  0204977 

8.33 

2738 

C  N/A 

833 

C  300147 

833 

2739 

C  AC3 12006 1508 

833 

C  001616 

833 

C  915 

915 

3390 

C  C45812047 

915 

3391 

C  D31613820 

915 

5964 

C  0200131 

915 

3398 

C  N/A 

915 

3394 

C  0148489 

915 

3399 

06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/28/1990 
10/01/1990 
06/28/1990 
09/21/1990 
11/06/1990 


06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
08/28/1990 
10/16/1990 
06/12/1990 
09/07/1990 
08/28/1990 


06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
10/01/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
08/03/1990 


06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
10/12/1990 
06/12/1990 


Feb  13,  1991 
esrnl02 


Corporate  Inf or nation  Systen 
Organization  Inventory  Report 
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RESOURCE 
•HIDE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO 
OWNS 


SERIAL 
NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


01100 
01300 


Kit  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


3052 


-WEST  END  HARRIS  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF20..9A 

00314 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1287 

00420 

PRINTER  SE1K0SHA  SP-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMQNICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,   TRACKER  8  PLUS 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICL 

C 

AC4040467301 

/15 

3396 

C 

001963 

915 

C 

1013 

1013 

3824 

C 

18415573 

1013 

3825 

C 

19525550 

1013 

3827 

C 

0205813 

1013 

3832 

C 

N/A 

1013 

C 

0780509 

1013 

3833 

C 

892009498 

1013 

3830 

c 

002091 

1013 

06/12/1990 
09/04/1990 


06/11/1990 
06/11/1990 
09/18/1990 
06/11/1990 
10/12/1990 
06/11/1990 
06/11/1990 
08/26/1990 


3065 


-WEST  FRANKFORT  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00313 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-12B3 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

0060e 

NUMQNICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  «G1) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

6123 


-WEST  JONES  HIGH  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00731 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00316 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-7603 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

0tt<f>00 

NUM0N1CS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Kn  RECEIVER  <GI> 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

6136 


00100 
00231 
00332 
00420 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


-WEST  LAUDERDALE  ATTEND.  CENTR 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TKKN1KA  VCR  882 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMUNICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6041 

00100 
00731 
3  H4 

ERIC 


WEST  PIKE 


4' 


COMM.  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
{)       TFKNICA  MONITOR  T.J2B77 
'         TFKNIKA  VCR  8ftl 


C  991 

991 

3677 

C  18415592 

991 

3678 

C  39620628 

991 

3680 

C  0205946 

991 

3605 

C  N/A 

991 

C  0/79509 

991 

3662 

991 

3683 

C  001605 

991 

C  778 

7/8 

2190 

C  C508 13/31 

778 

2190 

C  58527743 

778 

2193 

C  0205149 

778 

2190 

C  N/A 

778 

C  0151189 

778 

2199 

C  MAC31 10020738 

778 

1295 

C  001748 

778 

C  765 

765 

2040 

C  C50B13765 

765 

2041 

C  D48810182 

765 

2043 

C  0221698 

/65 

2048 

C  N/A 

765 

C  01516U9 

765 

2049 

C  MAC3120094001 

765 

2886 

C  001883 

/65 

C  1105 

085 

2450 

C  C49812500 

805 

2451 

C  D03913391 

1105 

2453 

06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
10/02/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
08/03/1990 


06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
10/31/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
11/30/1990 


06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
10/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
06/12/1990 
08/26/1990 


06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 
06/28/1990 


Feb  13,  1WT 

est"  n  102 


LOrpor h t  e  j vn  or mwttu n  ajrwxen 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


(J  ART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MA I NT 


00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  BP-1600AI 

00530  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

81500  SUHSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


5402  -WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00318  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-120 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

ri30  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

1,0600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL.  TABLET 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 


5990 


01*500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

i          -WESTMER  CUSD 

4203 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TE-KN1CA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334 

TFKNIKA  VCR  801 

00421 

PRINIER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

0JV.I00 

SUHSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5R8A 


-WHITE  SHIELD  SCHOOL 


596: 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334 

TFKNIKA  VCR  881 

00420 

PRINIER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

!  -WILCOX 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00i?2 

TFKNIKA  VCR  882 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  BP-1200AI 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

6124  -WILKINSON  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  ip  2  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 


ERIC 


312 


TOSHIBA  VCR  H-60B7 


C  0207627 

805 

24M* 

06/28/ IttB 

C  N/A 

1105 

C  300203 

805 

2459 

06/aCO/  1  WW 

C  AC31 10053577 

1105 

2456 

06/28/ 1770 

C  001631 

805 

ao  yaz y 4 ooa 
0tj/B6/  ItVW 

C  978 

978 

3502 

06/28/1990 

C  18413658 

978 

3503 

06/28/1990 

C  22724566 

978 

3505 

10/04/1990 

C  0210/27 

9/8 

3510 

UO/£0/  1  T  Y  10 

C  N/A 

978 

XU/ola 177U 

C  0511378? 

9/8 

j  fin 

3629 

az yon / 1 OOA 

VfO/a%D/  1  7  fW 

C  AC3110043791 

978 

flz/nq / i ooa 
VIO/a£oV  177U 

C  002169 

978 

BO  74  "7  y  4  ooa 

C  816 

016 

2560 

06/28/1990 

C  C49812992 

816 

2561 

06/28/1990 

C  D03913174 

816 

2563 

06/28/1990 

C  0204686 

816 

2568 

06/Zo/l  W« 

C  N/A 

816 

i  a  ya  1  y  1  ooa 
1  W/tt  1 / 1 7TB 

C  300292 

816 

2569 

ax.  /no  yi  ooa 

06/aCO/  1  WW 

C  MAC4040429567 

816 

a 1  /U7 y i oo 1 

Ul/WJ^ 1 TT A 

C  001624 

r\  4  i 

816 

o\tt/n7/ 1  ooa 

OO/w/ / 177W 

C  695 

695 

1360 

0^/13/1990 

C  C508i;$774 

695 

1361 

0O/13/1990 

C  D31913998 

695 

1362 

08/01/1990 

C  0211100 

695 

1 368 

A  /  7  4  17  4  000 

tfo/1  3/ 1  WW 

C  N/A 

695 

4  a  yno y  4  ooa 

C  3001 05 

695 

1369 

06/1*3/1  W0 

C  AC40404288V3 

695 

1366 

06/1 3/ 1990 

C  001341 

695 

08/01/1990 

C  741 

/41 

1810 

r\jLJt\i  /400a 

C  C50813663 

741 

a  n  4  a 

1811 

a/*  ya  1  y  1  ooa 

UO/Ul / 1 77W 

1 

/*f  I 

1  U1  7 
iOiJ 

06/01/1990 

C  0221352 

741 

1818 

06/01/1990 

C  300276 

741 

1819 

06/01/1990 

C  901 

901 

3300 

06/12/1990 

C  C49813412 

901 

3301 

06/12/1990 

C  21632134 

901 

3303 

06/12/1990 

4f 


Feb  13,  1991 
e*rml02 


Corporate  Information  Systen 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE 
CODE 


RESOURCE  NAHE 


WHO  SERIAL 
OUNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


00420 
00600 
01100 

01500 


PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (CD 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  0205983 

C  300201 

C  AC3120061601 

C  1779 


9«l 
901 
901 

901 


5987 


-WILLI AMSFIELD 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  T.12077 

00334 

TEKNIKA  VCR  Bfll 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AX 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01 100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (CI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  020  020 

C  C49B13070  020 

C  1)03913218  820 

C  0204803  820 

C  N/A  820 

C  300229  820 
C  AC31 10025644  020 

C  0020S0  820 


6042 


!          -WITT  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334 

TFKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  825  825 

C  C49813037  825 

C  D03913271  825 

C  0204929  025 

C  N/A  825 

C  300193  825 
C  MAC312012854U  825 

C  001697  U25 


5899  WOODVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF202BA 

00310  TOSHIBA  VCR  H-6000 

00420  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

01100  Ku  RECEIVER  <GI) 


C  672 

C  58425969 

C  23323871 

C  0210940 

T  MAC3120091Q28 


672 
672 
672 
672 
6/2 


6172 


-WYANET  HIGH  SCHOOL 


80100 
00231 
00334 
00421 
00530 
01 100 
01500 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

TEKNIKA  VCR  881 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI> 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  836  836 

C  C49812598  836 

C  H34940942  036 

C  0204687  H36 

C  N/A  036 
C  AC4020133015  836 

I!  001614  836 


6135 

00100 
00231 
00332 
00420 
©  -.30 

ERJC 


-YAZOO  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


AUDIO  VIDEO  ONIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  882 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AC 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 


C 
C 

C 

c 
c 


764 

C50813721 
D4O810110 
0211158 
N/A 


764 
764 
764 
764 

/64 


Page  62 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


3308  06/12/1909 

3309  06/12/1990 
3306  06/12/1990 

09/05/1990 


2600  06/28/1990 

2601  06/28/1990 
2603  06/28/1990 

2608  06/28/1990 

10/01/1990 

2609  06/28/1990 

08/07/1990 
01/31/1991 


2650  06/28/1990 

2651  06/28/1990 
2653  06/28/1990 
2658  06/28/1990 

10/01/1990 
2658  06/28/1990 
2656  06/28/1990 

08/10/1990 


1163  01/06/1990 

1164  01/06/1990 
1166  01/06/1990 
1171  01/06/1990 
1169  01/06/1990 


08/08/1990 
08/08/1990 
08/08/1990 
08/08/1990 
10/01/1990 
08/08/1990 
08/08/1990 


05/03/1989 
05/03/1989 
05/03/1989 
85/03/1989 
10/10/1990 


JLLfl 


esrrif02 


Coflffl' a  termor 
Organisation  Invent 


RE8UURCF 

code 


RESOURCE  NAME 


00600 
01 1MB 

01500 


NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  <GI> 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6134  -YA/OO  CITY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2028A 

00317  TOSHIBA  VCR  M-5483 

80421  PRTMER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00510  UNI DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

0H.00  Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


6043  -YORKWOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00231  TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

00334  TTKNIKA  VCR  881 

00421  PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00^30  AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600  NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

0)100  Kn  RECEIVER  (Gl) 

01500  SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


4019 


ALL  SOULS  SCHOOL 


00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00211 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF202BA 

00314 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1287 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

00530 

ATM  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

00600 

NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  0  PLUS 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

5984 


INDUSTRY  HIGH  SCHOOL  #165 


00100 
00231 
00334 
00421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEKNICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKN1KA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
AT&T  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Km  RECEIVER  (Gl) 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


14001        LITTLEFILED  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100  AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

00214      Ai'i'  TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 

O    313  "  TOSHTVA  VCR  M-12B3 


ERIC 


Report 


WHO  SERIAL 
OUNS  NUMBER 


CART  STAR        ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER      NUMBER        NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 


C  300255 

764 

05/03/1989 

C  MAC31 10037254 

764 

08/27/1998 

C  001732  <9,,,> 

764 

09/07/1990 

C  1004 

1  Wtf  1 

09/11/1989 

Mw  w  w     *m  *m  w     St   w  %*w  w 

C  10415597 

1004 

09/11/1989 

C  18634554 

1004 

89/11/1989 

C  0211393 

1004 

09/11/1989 

C  . 

1004 

09/07/1990 

C  892203587 

1004 

09/11/1989 

C  002146 

1004 

09/07/1990 

C  812 

B12 

2520 

06/28/1990 

L»    L17D  1  h,  J  I  4. 

U12 

2521 

06/28/1990 

C  D03913154 

B12 

2523 

06/28/1990 

C  0204/60 

in  2 

2328 

06/28/1990 

C  N/A 

ai2 

10/01/1990 

C  300139 

UJ  2 

2529 

06/28/1990 

C  AC3120100874 

812 

812 

10/31/1990 

C  001/00 

U12 

07/08/1990 

C  1000 

'  000 

3694 

06/2Z/1tt0 

C  18415541 

1000 

3695 

06/22/1990 

C  18634900 

3  000 

6397 

06/22/1990 

C  0211392 

1000 

3702 

06/22/1990 

C  N/A 

J000 

10/15/1990 

C  0779289 

1000 

3703 

06/22/1990 

C  892011209 

1000 

3700 

06/22/1990 

C  001424 

1000 

00/01/1990 

C  802 

C  C49802490 

C  D03913026 

C  0204 928 

C  N/A 

C  300241 

C  AC3120063041 

C  002178 


802 
002 
802 
U02 
802 
1102 
802 
802 


2420 
2420 
2423 
2428 

2429 
3116 


06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
06/27/1990 
10/01/1990 
06/27/1990 
08/02/1990 
09/17/1990 


C  1063 

C  60490049 

C  20722097 


1.063 
1063 

1 063 


4131 
4132 
4134 


06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 
06/20/1990 


7 


Corporate  Information  S/sten 
Organization  Inventory  Report 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  St- RIAL 
OWNS  NUMBER 


PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200A1 

UN I DEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

AT&T  MODEL  538,  TELEPHONE- 

NUM0NIC8  DIG  H  AL  TABLET 

0  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  0  PLUS 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


0210823 


0786*109 

892284932 

801517 


page  64 


CART  STAR  ASSET      INSTALLATION  LAST 

NUMBER  NUMBER  NUMBER  DATE  MAINT 

1HA3  4139  06/20/1990 
JM63  08/06/1990 

1063  4136  10/15/1990 

1063  4140  06/20/1990 

1063  4137  06/20/1990 
10A1  08/06/1990 


4CU 


I 


I 

I 

I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 

E 
I 


Feo  1?,  1991 
6snl02 


RESOURCE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


Coroorate  Infortauon  Systei 
Organization  Inventory  ftopurt 


MHO  SERIAL 


CART 


Page  65 


STAR     ASSET    INSTALLATION  LAST 


CODE 

OHMS  NUMBER 

NUMP'  a 

NUMBER 

NUNBER       DATE  NAINT 

:8      UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C  382 

382 

\ m   iM«  1  1  AAA 

05/23/1990 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C  785 

785 

2260 

AP               J  1  AM  A 

05/23/1990 

00213 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2033 

C  37518657 

382 

11/20/1990 

00231 

TEKNIKA  HONITOR  TJ2077 

C  C50813662 

785 

2261 

as  int  i  a  nn  a 

05/23/1990 

00310 

TOSHIBA  VCR  H-6000 

C  69322972 

382 

A  #»  JMW  JiMMA 

05/23/1990 

00314 

TOSHIBA  VCR  H-7603 

C  29632347 

785 

2263 

05/23/1989 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

C  0210957 

382 

A»  f  fl<*  1  I  MM  A 

05/23/1990 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

C  0204951 

785 

2268 

05/23/1990 

00S10 

UNIDEN  XE-250  CORDLESS  PHONE 

C  . 

785 

07/18/1990 

00530 

ATtT  H00EL  530,  TELEPHONE 

C  N/A 

382 

09/28/1990 

00530 

ATIT  H0DEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

C  N/A 

385 

09/28/1990 

00600 

MUHQMICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 

P  All  7900 

-rne 

t 

05/23/1990 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (SI) 

■jQL 

05/23/1990  08/21/1990 

VWf  liWi  *  f  IV    VW(  4*4f  if  (V 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (ul) 

P  M APT 11 AA90ATA 

11/09/1990 

III  Vll  if  1  V 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (61) 

P  MAPTIAAAAflflQ? 

70S 

/BO 

M.IQQ 

05/23/1990 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  OEVICE 

P  AA1770 

07/17/1990 

/If  4  11  i  I  I  V 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

P  AA11R1 

7W 

07/18/1990 

Vll  IWi  1  1  IV 

58 

•R0CINANTE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C  UKN 

UKN 

01/18/1991 

00211 

TOSHIBA  HONITOR  CF2028A 

C  18415811 

UKN 

01/18/1991 

00313 

TOSHIBA  VCR  M-1283 

C  39529910 

UKN 

01/18/1991 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

C  0205862 

UKN 

01/18/1991 

00530 

ATIT  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

C  NONE 

UKN 

01/18/1991 

01202 

C  band  RECEIVER,  TRACKER  3  PLUS 

C  892009819 

UKN 

01/18/1991 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  001544 

UKN 

01/18/1991 

Bl      HERTFORD  COUNTY  H16H  SCHOOL 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C  454 

456 

4  1  #MM  1  t  AAA 

12/29/1989 

00100 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 

C  783 

783 

2240 

ACE  1  AM  1  t  AAA 

05/22/1990 

00215 

TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CX2057 

C  23446408 

456 

4  A  iAA  4 4  AAA 

12/29/19G9 

00231 

TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 

C  CS0813742 

783 

2241 

AC  141  1  i AAA 

05/22/1990 

00310 

TOSHIBA  VCR  H-6000 

C  69623210 

456 

4 1  /10  i 4  OOQ 

12/27/1707 

00316 

TOSHIBA  VCR  H-7603 

C  29631911 

783 

2243 

AK/O*)  JlOOri 

03/22/1770 

00420 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 

C  0212691 

456 

12/29/1989 

00421 

PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 

C  0205125 

783 

2248 

05/22/1990 

00530 

ATIT  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 

C  N/A 

783 

09/27/1990 

00530 

ATIT  M00EL  530,  TELEPHONE 

C  N/A 

456 

09/27/1990 

00600 

NUHOHICS  DIG  TAL  TABLET 

C  0205125 

783 

2248 

05/22/1990 

OUOO 

Ku  RECEIVER  (GI) 

T  AC40201 76496 

456 

12/29/1989 

01100 

Ku  RECEIVER  (61) 

C  AC3120128460 

783 

2246 

05/22/1990 

015C0 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  001191 

546 

07/19/1990 

01500 

SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 

C  001175 

783 

07/18/1990 

r  o 

ERLC 


4.0 
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?agi  66 


RESOURCE 
COOE 


RESOURCE  NAME 


WHO  SERIAL 
QHNS  NUMBER 


CART 
NUMBER 


STAR  ASSET  INSTALLATION  LAST 
NUMBER     DUMBER       DATE  SAINT 


5445  TABOR  CITY 
OOIOO 
00214 
00231 
00313 
00334 
00420 
00421 
00S30 
00S30 
00600 
01100 
01 100 
01500 
01500 


PRIMARY  HI6H  SCHOOL 
AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TOSHIBA  MONITOR  CF2041 
TEKNIKA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TOSHIVA  VCR  11-1283 
TEKNIKA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1200AI 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600A1 
ATIT  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
ATIT  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUMONICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 
Ku  RECEIVER  (SI) 
Ku  RECEIVER  (Gil  ' 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  799 

700 

/77 

C  60490718 

TOJ 

184 

C  C49813051 

799 

2391 

C  20721879 

384 

C  D03913027 

799 

2393 

C  0211137 

384 

C  0205836 

799 

2398 

C  N/A 

799 

C  N/A 

384 

C  300228 

799 

2390 

C  AC100011Q52 

384 

C  AC404469101 

?99 

2396 

C  001932 

384 

C  001190 

799 

05/23/1990 
05/30/1990 
05/23/1990 
03/30/1990 
05/23/1990 
05/30/1990 
05/23/1990 
09/27/1990 
09/27/1990 
05/23/1990 
05/30/1990 
05/23/1990 
10/09/1990 
08/01; .990 


6323      -SLENNOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AUDIO  VIDEO  UNIT 
TEWICA  MONITOR  TJ2077 
TEKNIKA  VCR  881 
PRINTER  SEIKOSHA  SP-1600AI 
ATIT  MODEL  530,  TELEPHONE 
NUNOMICS  DIGITAL  TABLET 


00100 
00231 
00334 
00421 
00530 
00600 
01100 
01500 


Ku  RECEIVER  (Gil 
SUBSCRIBER  INTERFACE  DEVICE 


C  845 

845 

2860 

C  M981254S 

345 

2861 

C  D03V13222 

845 

2863 

C  0205161 

845 

2868 

C  H/A 

845 

C  300242 

845 

2869 

C  AC4040447657 

S45 

2S66 

C  001693 

945 

09/27/1990 
09/27/1990 
07/29/1990 
09/27/1990 
10/02/1990 
09/27/1990 
09/27/1990 
09/27/1990 


411 


PARTNERS'  SCHOLARSHIPS 


NETWORK. 


UNITED  STAR 


STATE 

STAR 

SITE 

STUDENT 

COURSE 

IL 

ASTORIA  HS 

ERIC  FARWELL 

MARINE  SCL 

IL 

* 

ASTORIA  HS 

ERIC  FAR  WELL 

ASTRONOMY 

EL 

BLUFFS  HS 

HEATHER  SPARROW 

ANATOMY 

IL 

* 

CHRISTOPHER  COMM  HS 

TERRY  DAWN  HALL 

ANATOMY 

IL 

* 

DALLAS  CITY  CUD  #336 

CANDIROCKEL 

JAPANESE  I 

EL 

DUPOHS 

JAMIE  DOERR 

GERMAN  I 

IL 

* 

GORHAMHS 

SCOTT  SHTF.T  ,DS 

SOaOLOGY 

IL 

> 

GORHAMHS 

SCOTT  SHIELDS 

PSYCHOLOGY 

EL 

* 

HARRISBURG 

AMANDA  CARTER 

ASTRONOMY/MS 

IL 

* 

ELLINI  CENTRAL  HS 

JENNIFER  HENDRIX 

FRENCH  n 

IL 

INDUSTRY  CUSD  #165 

TIMHENNINGS 

PSYCHOLOGY 

IL 

INDUSTRY  CUSD  #165 

TIMHENNINGS 

SOQOLOGY 

IL 

4i 

LIBERTY  HS 

CRAIG  SIMS 

SPANISH  n 

EL 

MERIDIAN  HS 

ILLORI JEANEA  HUNT 

SPANISH  I 

EL 

PLEASANT  HELL  HS 

JEFF  ADAMS 

ASTRONOMY 

EL 

* 

PLEASANT  HILL  HS 

JEFF  ADAMS 

MARINE  SCL 

IL 

* 

ROSEVILLE#200 

AMY  M.  GERALD 

GERMAN  H 

IL 

* 

SOUTHEASTERN  HS 

JOHN  MARK  SOWDER 

SPANISH  I 

IL 

4i 

VIENNA  HS 

ANGELA  GILBERT 

•SPANISH  n 

IL 

* 

WEST  PIKE 

KIM  WRIGHT 

GERMAN  I 

IL 

* 

WESTERN  HS 

JASMINE  RUTH  PIA 

SPANISH  I 

EL 

* 

WESTMER  CUSD  #203 

fONY  BRANT 

GERMAN  I 

IL 

* 

WYANET  COMMUNITY  HS 

B  J.  DAVIS 

ASTRONOMY/MS 

IL 

4> 

BENTON  HS 

CHRISTOPHER  D.  SMITH 

ASTRONOMY 

IL 

* 

CALHOUN  HS 

ELWYN  MIELKE 

SPANISH  I 

IL 

FLORA  CUSD  #35 

MAJOR  RAY  MUGRAGE 

FRENCH I 

EL 

LAHARPEHS 

ROBIN  FARQUHAR 

PSYCHOLOGY 

IL 

MID-COUNTY  #4 

AARON  WEBER 

ASTRONOMY 

IL 

4i 

NORTHWEST  CUSD  #175 

KRISTA  J.  HANSEN 

GERMAN  I 

IL 

SERENA  CUSD  #2 

TANYA  SCHNABEL 

SOCIOLOGY 

IL 

* 

THOMPSONVHJLEHS 

JEREMY  HATCHETT 

SPANISH  I 

IL 

TOLUCACUSD#2 

JOHN  SCHUMACHER 

PHYSICS 

CA 

4i 

BURNEY  JR/SR  HS 

JENNIFER  THOMASEN 

ASTRONOMY 

CA 

* 

BURNEY  JR/SR  HS 

JENNIFER  THOMASEN 

MARINE  SCL 

CA 

* 

BURNEY  JR/SR  HS 

DAWN  VOET 

FRENCH  II 

CA 

* 

DOS  PALOS  HS 

FRANK  TEIXEIRA 

GERMAN  II 

CA 

♦ 

HAPPY  CAMP  HS 

MINI  FRANK 

SPANISH  I 

CA 

* 

HAPPY  CAMP  HS 

MINI  FRANK 

\if  ADTKTT7  COT 

JVLf\Ki£Hc  DLL 

CA 

HAPPY  CAMP  HS 

MINI  FRANK 

ASTRONOMY 

CA 

HAPPY  CAMP  HS 

LYNN  HUNTSMAN 

SPANISH  I 

CA 

♦ 

HAPPY  CAMP  HS 

LYNN  HUNTSMAN 

MARINE  SCL 

CA 

♦ 

HAPPY  CAMP  HS 

LYNN  HUNTSMAN 

ASTRONOMY 

CA 

♦ 

HERLONGHS 

TINA  CURTIS 

FRENCH H 

CA 

♦ 

HERLONGHS 

KATIE  GROSTICK 

FRENCH  H 

CA 

♦ 

HERLONG  HS 

STEEN  FULLER 

ASTRONOMY 

CA 

♦ 

HERLONGHS 

STEEN  FULLER 

MARINE  SCL 

CA 

* 

HERLONGHS 

MIKEPELFREY 

ASTRONOMY 

CA 

HERLONGHS 

MEKEPELFREY 

MARINE  SCL 

9 

A  «  o 

41.2 


STATE 

STAR 

SITE 

STUDENT 

COURSE 

CA 

* 

HELMAR  JR/SR  HS 

ERICA  PETERS 

FRENCH  I 

CA 

* 

HILMAR  JR/SR  HS 

JAMIE  DEBRUIN 

JAPANESE  I 

CA 

* 

MODOC  HS 

KATHY  TRENT 

MARINE  SCL 

CA 

* 

MODOC  HS 

KATHY  TRENT 

ASTRONOMY 

CA 

* 

MODOC  HS 

POPPY  MARTINEZ 

ASTRONOMY 

CA 

* 

MODOC  HS 

POPPY  MARTINEZ 

MARINE  SCL 

CA 

* 

PLIOCENE  RIDGE  HS 

ASTRID  JOHNSON 

ELEM  SPANISH 

CA 

* 

PLIOCENE  RIDGE  HS 

MATT  HALL 

ELEM  SPANISH 

CA 

* 

PLIOCENE  RIDGE  HS 

CODY  SANDER 

ELEM  SPANISH 

CA 

* 

PLIOCENE  RIDGE  HS 

REX  SUNDSTROM 

ELEM  SPANISH 

CA 

* 

PLIOCENE  RIDGE  HS 

JEREMIAH  LOCOTELLI 

ELEM  SPANISH 

CA 

* 

PLIOCENE  RIDGE  HS 

ALL  JOHNSON 

ELEM  SPANISH 

CA 

* 

TRONAHS 

LARRY  ISOM 

GERMAN  II 

CA 

* 

TRONAHS 

SHAWNEE  SIZEMORE 

GERMAN  H 

AZ 

* 

KOPI  JR/SR  HS 

NICOLE  BAHMIMPTEWA 

SPANISH  I 

AZ 

* 

HOPI  JR/SR  HS 

WILMAKAYE 

SPANISH  I 

CO 

* 

ELLICOTTHS 

PAT  GROVE 

FRENCH  I 

NM 

* 

TO'HAJILEE-HE 

ANDREA  WILLIS 

SPANISH  I 

NM 

* 

TO'HAJILEE-HE 

LESLIE  SECATERO 

SPANISH  I 

NY 

* 

RIPLEY  CENTRAL  HS 

RACHEL  CURTIN 

A/P  ENGLISH 

NY 

* 

RIPLEY  CENTRAL  HS 

CHRISTINE  SWOGER 

FRENCH  I 

OR 

* 

MADRAS  HS 

ERICA  LUCE 

JAPANESE  I 

OR 

* 

UKIAHHS 

BRANDY  HANSELDEN 

SPANISH  I 

OR 

* 

UKIAHHS 

TRACEY  BAILEY-BIRD 

SPANISH  I 

SD 

* 

CHEYENNE  EAGLE  BUTTE 

LESLIE  CULLIS 

FRENCH  H 

SD 

* 

CHEYENNE  EAGLE  BUTTE 

ALTHEAMEETER 

AP  ENGLISH 

TN 

* 

COFFEE  CO. 

RYAN  MASON 

LATIN  I 

TN 

* 

COFFEE  CO. 

JEFF  BRANNON 

LATIN  I 

TX 

* 

BOSQUEVILLEISD 

JENNIFER  GRABEL 

PSYCHOLOGY 

TX 

BOSQUEVILLEISD 

JENNIFER  GRABEL 

SOCIOLOGY 

TX 

CAMPBELL  K-12  SCHOOL 

APRIL  CLEM 

ELEM  SPANISH 

TX 

CAMPBELL  K-12  SCHOOL 

LISA  FOWLER 

ELEM  SPANISH 

TX 

* 

CAMPBELL  K-12  SCHOOL 

ANDY  HODO 

ELEM  SPANISH 

TX 

* 

CAMPBELL  K-12  SCHOOL 

AMY  LACOOK 

ELEM  SPANISH 

TX 

CAMPBELL  K-12  SCHOOL 

SCOTT  SATTERWHTTE 

ELEM  SPANISH 

TX 

* 

CAMPBELL  K-12  SCHOOL 

WENDY  TOLAND 

ELEM  SPANISH 

TX 

* 

COVINGTON  ISD 

SHANDA  KAYE  EVETTS 

SPANISH  n 

TX 

* 

CROCKETT  ISD 

G WYNNE  FINCHER 

FRENCH  II 

TX 

* 

D'HANIS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

USA  KOCH 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

D  HANIS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

LORIZERR 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

GOLD  BURG  ISD 

ABIGAIL  ADAMS 

AP  ENGLISH 

TX 

* 

HAMILTON  ISD 

DANNA  ROBERTS 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

HAMILTON  ISD 

JEFF  DAVIS 

fin  a  vrrnvt  v 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

HAMILTON  ISD 

CHRISTOPHER  SHARPE 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

HAMILTON  ISD 

m    #«  ah  «    a                             II  Li  mm    Ai     jMa  m 

MICHAEL  MULLOY 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

HEDLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

MARISOL  ANDAVERDI 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

HEDLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

APRIL  BRAMBLETT 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

HEDLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

STEPHEN  SC1TERN 

TRIG/ELE  ANAL 

TX 

HEDLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TYLENA  BRIGHT 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

HEDLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SUSAN  LEE 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

INGRAM  TOM  MOORE  HS 

AMANDA  YARBRO 

FRENCH  I 

y£  /in 


STATE  STAR 


SITE 


STUDENT 


COURSE 


TX 

* 

INGRAM  TOM  MOORE  HS 

SHELLY  DUGLOSCH 

FRENCH I 

TX 

* 

JAYTON-GIRARD 

ZACH  FREEMYER 

FRENCH H 

TX 

* 

MAUDISD 

RYAN  FOSTER 

SPANISH  n 

TX 

* 

MAUDISD 

KEITH  TOWNSEND 

SPANISH  n 

TX 

* 

MCLEOD  ISD 

CHADHELDT 

SPANISH  n 

TX 

* 

MCLEOD  ISD 

KARA  SUE  YATES 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

PEARS  ALL  HS 

JOHN  BURKS 

JAPANESE  I 

TX 

* 

PENELOPE  ISD 

REBECCA  DVORAK 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

PENELOPE  ISD 

MELISSA  RENE  KLANIKA 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

PENELOPE  ISD 

REBECCA  ANN  SNOKHOUSE 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

PRAIRIE  VALLEY 

GARRETT  JOHNSON 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

PRESIDIO  ISD 

DAVID  LUJAN 

AP  ENGLISH 

TX 

* 

UNION  HILL  ISD 

ROBIN  FORT 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

UNION  HILL  ISD 

JESSICA  NEAL 

SPANISH  I 

TX 

* 

VEGA  ISD 

ANGELENE  DONATHAN 

PSY/SOC 

TX 

* 

VEGA  ISD 

STACEYGRONEMAN 

PSY/SOC 

TX 

* 

VEGA  ISD 

DAVID  WARD 

ASTRONOMY/MS 

TX 

* 

VEGA  ISD 

DAVID  WARD 

ANA/PHSIOLOGY 

TX 

* 

VEGA  ISD 

ADAMARTHO 

ASTRONOMY/MS 

WA 

* 

OAKVILLEISD 

VANESSA  HUTTON 

FRENCH I 

NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 


CLARKTON  HS 
TAR  HEEL  HS 
TAR  HEEL  HS 
BUNNHS 
BUNNHS 
BUNNHS 
BUNNHS 
BUNNHS 
BUNNHS 
BUNNHS 
FRANKLINTON  HS 
FRANKLINTON  HS 
FRANKLINTON  HS 
FRANKLINTON  HS 
FRANKLINTON  HS 
FRANKLINTON  HS 
FRANKLINTON  HS 
HOBBTON  HS 


LAWRENCE  BELL 
STEVEN  J.  SINGLET ARY 
STEVEN  J.  SINGLETARY 
JOSEPH  ALLMAN 
CAROLYN  WILKINSON 
PATRICK  DENTON 
TERA  JONES 
MELISSA  MURPHY 
GINA  BENNETT 
JASON  O'NEAL 
DENTTA  ANDERSON 
CORISSA  SHEARIN 
DEBORAH  EARP 
ANN  BONINI 
MICHAEL  EDGERTON 
DANIEL  FINN 
SONYA  GOOCH 
ANDRA  KELLON 


SPANISH  n 
MARINE  SCL 
ASTRONOMY 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 
LATIN  I 

ELEM  ANAL/TRIG 


MS 
MS 
MS 


MS 
MS 
MS 
MS 


MC 


*  ALCORN  SD- KOSSUTH  HS  AMY  SIMMONS 

*  ALCORN  SD-BIGGERSVILLE  CHRISTY  BROWN 

*  ALCORN  SD- ALCORN  CENTRA!        BRANDI L RUSSELL 

ABOVE  3  COULD  COME  FROM  ALCORN  CENTRAL,  BIGGERSVTLLE, 
OR  KOSSUTH  SCHOOLS.  THIS  IS  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ONE 
OFFERED  PREVIOUSLY  TO  KOSSUTH  HS. 


SPANISH  n 
SPANISH  I 
SPANISH  I 


*  AMANDA  ELZY 

*  BYRUM  HS 

*  BYRUM  HS 

*  BYRUM  HS 


MARY  HILL 
SCOTT  JOHNSON 
CHARLES  KROUT 
JASON  BOWERS 


SPANISH  I 
GERMAN  I 
GERMAN  I 
GERMAN  I 


* 


STATE 

STAR 

SIT' 

STUDENT 

COURSE 

MS 

BYRUMHS 

SCOTT  CAMPBELL 

GERMAN  I 

MS 

KOSSUTH  HS 

BRENDA  SMITH 

SPANISH  n 

MS 

* 

LEFLORE  CO. 

KORNELLA  MCMORRIS 

SPANISH  I 

MS 

LEFLORE  CO 

LEMERICK  DUNN 

SPANISH  I 

MS 

RAYMOND  HS 

AV4TA  A  4T*VAl*^  A  Aw 

GAIL  LAWSON 

FRENCH  I 

MS 

UTICAHS 

MARK  DAVIS 

TRIGONOMETRY 

MS 

* 

UTICAHS 

MARK  DAVIS 

ELEM  ANAL. 

MS 

UTICAHS 

BERNICE  JONES 

TRIGCNOMFHY 

MS 

* 

UTICAHS 

BERNICE  JONES 

ELEM  ANAL. 

AL 

CALHOUN  HS 

VERSHAN  TOLLTVER 

A/P 

AL 

CALHOUN  HS 

BERNADETTE  WHTTSTONE 

SPANH 

AL 

CALHOUN  HS 

Wit  J  .ISA  BURNEY 

SPANH 

AL 

* 

CALHOUN  HS 

KAREN  HENDERSON 

SPANH 

AL 

* 

CALHOUN  HS 

LEKEISHA  GRIFF 

SPANH 

AL 

CALHOUN  HS 

TERASHUFFORD 

SPANH 

AL 

* 

PICKENS  COUNTY  HS 

ANTONIO  NOLAND 

Astronomy/Mannc  oci 

AL 

PICKENS  COUNTY  HS 

WM.  LAESIG 

Astronomy/Marine  Sci 

AL 

* 

PICKENS  COUNTY  HS 

JOE  GUY 

As  tonomy/ Marine  aci 

AL 

* 

PICKENS  COUNTY  HS 

JENNY  GRIFFIN 

French  H 

AL 

* 

PICKENS  COUNTY  HS 

T  A  %  Jill          a  f^P^^T^  A  f^l 

JAMIE  FAZEKAS 

Spanish  I 

AL 

i»A-4 

PICKENS  COUNTY  HS 

DANIEL  GRIFFIN 

Spanish  I 

AL 

SELMAHS 

RITA  FRY 

ANATOMY/PHYSIOL 

AL 

SELMAHS 

KEISHA  SMITH 

SPAN  I 

AL 

SELMAHS 

TIFFANY  MOORE 

PSYCHOLOGY/SOaO 

AL 

SELMAHS 

TRACY  HICKS 

ANATOMY/PHYSIOL 

AL 

* 

SELMAHS 

DWANHARRELL 

PHYSICS 

TI-IN  UNITED  STAR  NETWORK 
FINAL  PROJECT  REPORT 
(OCT  1,  1988  -  SEPT  30,  1990) 

EVALUATION 


FOR 
UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Prepared  by: 

Pamela  S.  Pease,  Ph.D. 
Director 
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TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
Program  and  Process  Evaluation 
Sumner  1989 

Purpose 

Pilot  studies  were  conducted  to  evaluate  the  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network's  Summer  1989  programs.    The  primary 
purpose  of  the  evaluation  was  to  provide  preliminary 
information  regarding  the  effectiveness  and  appeal  of  four 
satellite-delivered  interactive  courses  or  teacher 
development  institutes  delivered  by  the  TI-IN  Network  and 
its  partners  during  this  period.     The  courses  evaluated 
were: 

a.  The  Physical  Science  course  presented 
by  Education  Service  Center  - 
Region  20  (Texas); 

b.  The  Algebra  II  course,  also  from 
Education  Service  Center  -  Region 
20  (Texas) 

c.  The  Foreign  Language  In  the  Elementary 
School  (FLES)  staff  development 
series  from  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction; 

and 

d.  The  BloPrep  Teacher  Institute  from  the 
University  of  Alabama. 
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Method 

Three  complementary  methods  of  evaluation  were  employed: 

a.  Direct  observation  in  classes, 

b.  Interviews  with  course  participants, 

and 

c.  Review  of  course  content  by  panels  of 

experts . 

Direct  observation.     The  Principal  Investigator  and/or 
graduate  research  assistants  visited  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  sites  during  a  time  in  which  the  class  was 
participating  in  a  lesson.     Detailed  descriptions  are 
provided  of  the  nature  of  the  site,  of  the  class,  of  the 
nature  of  the  students'  participation,  of  the  work  of  the 
facilitators,  and  of  other  items  perceived  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  TI-IN  United  star  Network  principals. 

Interviews  with  participants.     Interviews  were  conducted 
with  students,  facilitators,  and,  where  possible,  with 
school  administrators.    The  questions  asked  ranged  from  the 
participants'  reactions  to  the  TI-IN  technology  and  teaching 
process  to  their  satisfaction  with  the  course  and  their 
instructor. 

Evaluations  by  experts.    A  panel  of  independent  experts 
reviewed  videotapes  of  from  three- five  classes  of  each 
course.    The  primary  panel  was  comprised  of  a  university 
professor  who  is  recognized  internationally  as  an  expert  in 
televised  instruction,  an  experienced  commercial  producer  of 
instructional  television  programs  and  videodiscs,  and  at 
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least  two  elementary  or  secondary  school  teachers  who 
specialize  in  the  subject  matter  covered  in  the  particular 
tapes  being  evaluated.    Because  the  tapes  evaluated  by  the 
panel  of  experts  were  of  the  three-five  initial  classes  in 
each  course,  a  second  panel  comprised  of  three  graduate 
students  at  the  University  of  Alabama  viewed  tapes  of  at 
least  one  class  from  a  later  portion  of  each  course, 
comparing  the  latter  classes  with  the  earlier  presentations. 
The  panels  evaluated  the  tapes  for  production  proficiency  as 
well  as  for  issues  of  pedagogy  and  content. 

Surveys.     The  evaluation  team  had  intended  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  a  sample  of  participants  at  the  end  of  each  course 
to  provide  a  pilot  summative  evaluation.    However,  because 
of  limited  enrollments,  in  two  instances  most  of  the 
participants  in  a  course  had  already  been  interviewed 
extensively  by  an  evaluator  In  the  interviews  which  followed 
the  in-class  observations  (Physical  Science.  Algebra  ii). 
In  another  case,  too  few  students  had  registered  for  the 
course  to  guarantee  respondent  anonymity  (BloPrep).    m  the 
only  course  in  which  the  registration  was  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  a  survey  (FLES),  the  sponsoring  partner  had 
already  scheduled  a  written  survey  which  was  to  be  shared 
with  TI-IN.    Therefore,  no  surveys  were  conducted;  the 
evaluations  by  the  panel  of  experts  were  substituted  for  the 
surveys . 
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Evaluation  Reports 

In  addition  to  the  present  written  report  which  is  being 
presented  to  the  Project  Director  for  dissemination  as  she 
sees  fit,  an  oral  report  was  presented  to  the  producers, 
teachers,  and  supervisors  of  three  of  the  four  courses.  The 
FLES  course  had  concluded  by  the  time  the  evaluation  process 
was  completed;  therefore,  no  oral  report  to  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  scheduled. 
The  Principal  Investigator  will  be  pleased  to  visit  with 
this  partner  if  an  oral  report  is  desired,  however. 

Course  Evaluations 

Algebra  II 

Site  visit;     Louisburq,  NC.     On  Wednesday,  June  28, 
Principal  Investigator  Jennings  Bryant  and  Research 
Assistant  Scott  Davenport  traveled  to  Louisburg,  North 
Carolina  to  observe  and  interview  students  in  the  largest  of 
the  Algebra  II  classes.    Louisburg  is  a  mid-size  piedmont 
town  that  serves  as  the  population  center  of  a  rather  large 
rural  county.     The  class  met  in  a  relatively  spacious 
classroom  in  the  Louisburg  High  School. 

We  were  met  at  the  site  by  Valerie  Harris,  the  course 
facilitator.    Ms.  Harris  escorted  us  to  the  classroom,  and 
we  talked  about  the  course  and  the  students  while  she  set  up 
and  tested  the  TI-IN  equipment,     she  was  moat  proficient  in 
the  set-up.    she  also  provided  each  of  the  evaluators  with 
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copies  of  instructional  materials  for  that  day's  lesson  and 
loaned  us  copies  of  the  textbook  of  the  course  for  our 
examination. 

The  class  was  comprised  of  seven  students,     it  was 
ethically  diverse,  with  four  black  and  three  white  students; 
however,  there  was  only  one  female  class  member.  Each 
student  arrived  for  the  class  well  before  the  time  of  the 
telecast;  in  fact,  the  first  student  arrived  25  minutes 
early.    Ms.  Harris  cheerfully  greeted  each  student  and 
chatted  informally  with  him  or  her,   in  the  process 
determining  whether  homework  had  been  done  and  whether  any 
student  had  had  problems  with  the  previous  lessons. 

As  we  found  out  from  interviewing  the  students  as  well 
as  from  our  observations,  in  this  class  the  range  in  student 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  algebra  is  extremely  large. 
One  student  had  failed  Algebra  II  in  his  regular  class 
during  the  spring  and  was  doing  remedial  work.  Another 
(who,   incidentally,  happens  to  be  the  winner  of  a  national 
whistling  contest)  is  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  Math  and  Science  and  seemed  to  be 
treating  the  course  as  an  opportunity  for  enrichment.  Three 
other  students  were  taking  the  class  prior  to  their  senior 
year  so  that  they  would  have  more  time  for  fall  football 
(two  huge  linemen  and  a  tight  end/linebacker).     The  other 
two  reported  that  they  were  interested  in  taking  a  different 
sort  of  class;  one  in  particular  professed  to  be  a 
"technology  freak."    The  students  attended  three  different 
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high  schools.    Some  of  them  had  long  drives,  including  one 
who  had  to  drive  35  miles  each  way  and  was  concerned  because 
the  Monday  and  Friday  classes  had  made  him  late  for  "Bible 
School . " 

We  observed  the  class  for  three  hours,  interviewing  each 
student  and  Ms.  Harris  during  breaks  and  after  the  class 
session. 

We  offer  several  observations  made  during  our  visit: 
The  morale  of  this  class  appeared  to  be  quite  high.  The 
fact  that  the  students  arrived  early  and  took  their  seats 
wilxingly  is  one  index  of  that.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  beautiful  day  and  that  some  of  the  students  had 
driven  a  substantial  distance  to  get  to  Louisburg,  no  one 
seemed  particularly  reluctant  to  be  in  class. 

Two  of  the  students  obviously  were  more  advanced  in 
algebra,  and  Ms.  Harris,  with  instructor  Norman's 
permission,  had  divided  the  class  into  two  groups  (n»3,4). 
One  of  the  more  advanced  students  served  as  an  informal  team 
leader  for  each  group.    The  two  leaders  seemed  to  be  quite 
proficient  in  helping  some  of  the  other  group  members  where 
appropriate.    The  groups  formed  semi -circles ,  yet  each 
member  was  at  least  partially  oriented  to  the  television 
screen. 

The  students  were  extremely  attentive  during  the  first 
hour  time  block,  which  included  a  quiz  (#8).  Visual 
attention  to  the  screen  ranged  from  ca.  30%-55%    At  first 
glance,  this  may  seem  to  be  low;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  in  addition  to  watching  television,  the  students  were 
also  examining  textbooks,  conversing  quietly  about 
difficulties,  reaching  for  the  phone,  asking  Ms.  Harris  for 
help,  and  whatever.    All  in  all,  visual  attention  to  the 
program  seemed  ideal. 

One  student  obviously  was  a  bit  "behind"  the  others,  and 
he's  the  only  one  who  appeared  to  be  reticent  to  work  the 
problems  as  the  teacher  had  instructed.     However,  both  Ms. 
Harris  and  his  team  leader  worked  with  him  to  help  him 
maintain  his  interest  and  attention  and  to  help  him  keep  up 
with  the  other  students.     That  process  seemed  to  work  very 
well . 

In  the  Interviews,  each  student  was  asked  several 
questions  designed  to  solicit  open-ended  answers;  moreover, 
the  students  were  encouraged  to  volunteer  additional 
comments  and  to  counsel  us  as  to  how  this  interactive  tele- 
course  could  be  made  into  a  better  learning  experience. 

Student  responses  seemed  to  be  quite  candid,  and  they 
were  overwhelmingly  positive  about:     the  course,  the  TI-IN 
technology,  the  teacher  (Fritz  Norman),  and  their 
facilitator  (Ms.  Harris).     In  spite  of  our  overt 
solicitation  of  negative  feedback,  90*%  of  their  comments 
were  extremely  positive,     in  fact,  the  only  negative 
comments  focused  on  relatively  secondary  issues  (which 
should  be  addressed  nonetheless ) : 


1.  The  length  of  the  Monday  and  Friday  classes 
(10:00  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  E.D.T.  )  was  unanimously 
judged  to  be  too  long; 

2.  Not  everyone  was  enamored  by  the  lap  board 
(which  had  not  been  used  in  the  past  several 
days ) ; 

3.  Ms.  Harris  noted  that  it  would  be 
convenient  if  the  lap  board  could  fit  inside 
the  A-V  cart  so  that  it  did  not  have  to  be 
locked  up  separately  and  reattached  every  day; 
and 

4.  Thunder-storms  had  been  prevalent  in  the 
Carolinas  during  the  previous  week  and  had 
interrupted  reception  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Each  of  the  seven  students  had  positive  things  to  say 
about  the  program  and  teaching  process: 

1.  First  and  foremost,  their  facilitator  (Ms. 
Harris)  came  in  for  lavish  praise.  The 
students'  genuine  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  sensitive  and  efficient  Ms.  Harris  was 
abundantly  apparent. 

2.  Their  teacher  also  rated  an  "A. "  Mr. 
Norman  was  spontaneously  described  by  two 
students  as  "the  best  teacher  I've  ever  had." 
Each  student  talked  about  him  in  positive 
terms — some  "glowing/'  some  even  "personal" 
(e.g.,  one  student  said  that  he  wanted  to  meet 


Mr.  Norman;  another  said  that  he  thought  that 
Mr.  Norman  should  have  a  special  place  in  the 
LHS  yearbook,  because  he  seemed  to  be  so  much 
part  of  their  faculty). 

3.  Students  also  unanimously  liked  their 
textbook,  the  technology,  the  pace  of  the 
lessons,  the  amount  of  review  of  previously 
covered  math  concepts,  and  the  amount  of 
attention  they  received  from  the  teacher  and 
facilitator. 

4.  we  talked  with  each  student  and  with  Ms. 
Harris  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  call-in 
tutoring  system.     Some  of  the  students  had 
called  Mr.  Norman  and  were  thrilled  by  his 
responsiveness,  his  patience,  and  his  ability 
to  clarify.     On  a  couple  of  occasions,  the 
teacher  had  been  in  meetings  or  at  lunch  when 
the  students  had  called,  but  he  had  returned 
each  call  ASAP. 

5.  Each  student  was  asked  whether  or  not  he 
she  felt  that  they  had  become  a  part  of  a 
larger,  national  "Algebra  II  classroom,"  or 
whether  they  felt  isolated  from  the  other 
sites.    Most  students  felt  that  they  were  a 
part  of  an  extended  classroom;  some  said  that 
they  were  even  "getting  to  know"  students  at 
Medina,  Cherokee  Country,  etc. 
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6.    As  was  demonstrated  repeatedly  during  our 
observations  of  this  class,  the  students 
reported  little  or  no  remaining  fear  of  using 
the  telephone,  and  they  reported  that  they 
could  get  the  teacher's  attention  as  well  as 
(or  better  than)  they  could  in  their  regular 
classroom.    Although  initially  they  had  been 
apprehensive  about  using  the  interactive 
technology,  they  liked  it  now.     Although  the 
way  that  their  teacher  solicited  (and  demanded) 
their  input  had  been  a  bit  intimidating  at 
first,  they  now  reported  accepting  and  even 
liking  the  fact  that  they  might  be  called  on  at 
any  time.    Two  students  said  that  it  helped 
them  stay  alert;  one  noted  that  it  made  him 
become  a  part  of  something  special. 
Several  of  the  students  indicated  that  they 
thought  that  the  telephone  access  to  the 
instructor,  both  during  and  after  the  class, 
was  what  made  this  class  so  special.  Ms. 
Harris  made  it  clear  that  she  agreed.     She  told 
us,  "It  is  the  handset  that  makes  the  class 
work.    The  interactivity  is  the  key.     It  ties 
in  (cf.  TI-IN)  the  students  and  gives  them 
thej.r  link  to  the  teacher." 

7.    Although  it  may  have  little  to  do  with  the 
course  per  se,  it  might  be  interesting  to  note 
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that  two  of  the  students  reported  that 
something  they  had  particularly  enjoyed  about 
this  class  was  getting  to  know  their  fellow 
students  better  than  they  would  in  traditional 
classes.    One  student  volunteered  an 
explanation:    he  thought  that  Mr.  Norman's 
questions  led  them  into  a  lot  of  peer  group 
discussions,  and  because  they  talked  more  than 
they  did  in  normal  classes,  both  to  the  teacher 
and  to  each  other,  that  they  had  gotten  to  know 
each  other  quite  well. 
In  terms  of  a  summary  evaluation,  we  found  this  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  learning  environments  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  positive,  relaxed,  yet 
focused  learning  "set"  and  a  better  learning  environment. 
The  quality  of  the  instructor  is  obviously  a  big  factor,  and 
we'll  talk  more  about  that  later  when  we  discuss  the 
elements  of  a  good  distance  learning  instructor.     But  the 
facilitator,  Valerie  Harris,  has  to  be  given  equal  credit 
for  the  success  of  this  particular  class.    To  put  it  mildly, 
Ms.  Harris  was  fantastic.     She  is  the  guidance  secretary  at 
Louisburg  High  School,  and  she  was  extremely  nurturing, 
conscientious,  and  helpful,     it  is  obvious  .hat  she  really 
cares.     She  greeted  each  student  cheerfully  and  personally, 
exerted  firm  but  gentle  control,  used  ideal  classroom 
management  skills,  made  sure  the  students  were  on  the 
correct  page  or  the  text  (even  before  Mr.  Norman  did), 
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followed  along  with  the  lesson  herself  so  that  she  could 
help  if  need  be,  supervised  student  progress,  called  in  when 
the  students  needed  more  time  to  complete  their  quiz,  made 
sure  that  the  telephone  handset  was  readily  available  and 
was  not  dominated  by  one  student,  and  generally  did 
everything  possible  to  run  a  "tidy"  but  friendly  class.  It 
is  obvious  that  she  would  be  an  excellent  classroom  teacher. 

Site  visit  ii:     Cherokee  County  (Centre),  AL .    To  be 
totally  candid,  we  were  so  overwhelmed  by  the  positive 
experience  we  had  observed  in  the  Louisburg  site  visit  that 
we  decided  to  visit  another  Algebra  II  site  to  see  if 
everything  would  go  as  well  as  it  had  at  the  first  site.  On 
Monday,  July  10,  Research  Assistants  Scott  Davenport  and 
Jana  Hyde  drove  to  Cherokee  County  High  School,  located  in 
Centre,  Alabama. 

The  facilitator  at  this  site  was  Mr.  Freddie  Reynolds, 
the  school  principal.    Mr.  Reynolds  evidently  had  screened 
the  applicants  for  this  class  and  had  "hand  picked-  the  four 
students  who  were  enrolled.    He  said  that  he  only  wanted 
students  in  the  class  whom  he  felt  could  handle  the  work. 
During  the  day  of  the  site  visit,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  not 
present  in  the  classroom  during  the  lesson.    He  explained 
that  he  monitored  quizzes  and  exams  but  typically  did  not 
remain  in  the  room  during  the  presentations.    He  indicated 
that  his  absence  during  these  times  had  not  been  a  problem, 
because  two  of  the  very  bright  students  in  the  course  were 
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most  capable  of  handling  the  equipment  and  monitoring  the 
interactions. 

Our  observations  must  start  with  some  indication  that 
the  students  at  the  Cherokee  County  site  seemed  to  be  quite 
different  from  those  at  Louisburg.    No  ethnic  diversity  was 
represented,  as  all  four  students  are  white  (only  one  female 
again).    One  of  the  students  in  the  class  appeared  to  be  an 
all-around  "super  star,"  and  he  performed  some  of  the 
facilitator's  typical  functions.     Indeed,  he  seemed  to 
perform  them  rather  well.     He  sat  apart  from  the  other 
students,  handled  the  phone  and  other  equipment,  and  offered 
help  to  the  other  students.    A  second  student  also  seemed 
quite  intelligent  and  assisted  the  star  pupil  with  the 
class.     The  other  two  students  had  failed  Algebra  II  during 
the  year  and  were  retaking  the  course.    One  of  those 
students  seemed  generally  to  be  a  good  student  who  had 
problems  only  in  math.    He  seemed  quite  insecure  with  the 
class  and  often  consulted  with  other  students  when  working 
problems.    The  second  repeat  student  seemed  somewhat  more 
independent  and  secure  and  was  retaking  the  class  so  as  not 
to  fall  behind  her  classmates. 

As  was  the  case  in  Louisburg,  the  students  were  very 
positive  about  the  course  and  about  their  TI-IN  experience. 
The  negative  comments  were  similar  also: 

1.    The  weather  had  occasionally  interfered 

with  the  transmission  of  the  picture  and  sound, 

but  not  with  the  phone  system. 
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2.  A  couple  of  the  students  complained  about 
Mr.  Norman's  small  handwriting,  but  the  problem 
was  apparently  alleviated  when  Mr.  Norman 
provided  oral  redundancy,  which  he  typically 
seemed  to  do. 

3.  Afternoon  fatigue  was  stressed  once  again, 
and  students  remarked  that  boredom  or  satiation 
usually  sat  in  around  2:00  p.m.  C.D.T.,  no 
matter  what  the  teacher  did. 

Positive  comments  and  evaluations  were  more  abundant. 
Specifically: 

-& 

1.  All  of  the  students  reported  liking 
learning  via  satellite  television  and  said  they 
felt  like  a  part  of  a  larger  class. 

2.  The  class  continued  where  their  previous 
Algebra  I  class  had  terminated,  with  an 
appropriate  amount  of  review  and  redundancy. 

3.  Mr.  Norman  was  perceived  to  be  an  excellent 
teacher  who  explained  the  concepts  thoroughly 
and  made  the  class  very  interesting.  They 
reported  that  Mr.  Norman  was  as  good  as  or 
better  than  any  teacher  they  had  ever  had. 

4.  One  student  reported  learning  better  from 
television,  although  no  reasons  could  be 
elicited. 
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5.  The  students  felt  very  comfortable  with  the 
telephone  interactivity  and  with  asking 
questions  generally. 

6.  No  member  of  this  class  had  felt  the  need 
to  use  the  tutoring  service  or  to  contact  Mr. 
Norman  outside  of  class. 

7.  The  students  reported  that  the  tests  and 
quizzes  were  fair  and  the  textbook  was  thorough 
and  extremely  helpful. 

In  terras  of  an  overall  site  evaluation,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Cherokee  County  characteristics  are  extremely 
different  from  those  of  Louisburg,   the  students  deem  the 
class  to  be  a  great  success.    From  all  indications,  this 
seems  to  b*  true.    We  have  twice  heard  Mr.  Norman  praise  the 
class,  and  all  indications  available  to  us  suggest  that  a 
great  deal  of  learning  is  occurring  and  that  the  students 
remain  highly  motivated. 

We  would  be  remiss  in  not  emphasizing  that  i'j  appears  to 
us  that  the  educational  benefits  could  be  even  greiter  if 
the  Cherokee  County  facilitator  cou.ld  take  a  more  active 
role  in  the  class.     Perhaps  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
officials  need  to  make  more  clear  to  all  facilitators  the 
nature  of  their  expectations  and  to  provide  models  of  Ideal 
facilitators. 

Evaluation  by  panel  of  experts.    By  and  large  the 
experts  echoed  the  positive  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
students,     in  terms  of  production  proficiency,  the  Algebra 
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II  class  was  seen  as  a  solid  but  not  flashy  effort.  The 
visuals  were  evaluated  positively,  although  the  experts 
thought  that  Mr.  Norman's  writing  could  be  larger  and  more 
legible.    The  background  was  seen  as  quite  appropriate;  the 
"cute"  break  cards  were  seen  as  positive;  and  in  general  the 
production  elements  were  not  seen  as  getting  in  the  way  of 
the  content.    One  expert  indicated  that  he  wished  the 
teacher  would  produce  a  few  interesting  field  segments  for 
the  afternoon  period,  just  to  break  the  monotony,  but  he 
recognized  that  these  would  be  more  for  fun  than  for 
learning. 

The  teacher  was  consistently  praised  for  his  pedagogical 
style.     He  was  evaluated  not  only  as  a  good  teacher  but  as  a 
fine  television  teacher.     Among  the  positive  comments  wore 
that  "the  host  is  friendly;  he  seems  genuinely  interested  in 
students  and  the  topic;  he  is  very  encouraging;  he  is 
animated  and  has  a  good  interaction  with  callers;  he  lets 
the  kids  know  not  to  be  afraid  to  be  wrong;  he  has 
interesting  examples;  his  policy  about  asking  questions  is 
excellent;  he  is  very  well  organized;  he  is  patient  during 
technical  difficulties;  and  he  gave  excellent  instructions 
on  class  policy  ari  on  the  use  of  the  equipment."    The  fact 
that  he  works  the  problems  out  w*th  the  students  was  seen  to 
be  a  real  plus  in  that  he  was  willing  to  be  vulnerable  just 
as  he  was  asking  the  students  to  take  a  bit  of  a  risk  via 
the  interactivity. 
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Summary  Comments . When  high  school  students,  especially 
those  who  have  failed  Algebra  II  already,  consistently 
report  liking  a  summer  math  class,  everything  has  to  be 
coming  together  exceptionally  well.    We  found  no  serious 
flaws  whatsoever  with  Mr.  Norman  or  his  exceptionally  fine 
math  class.    The  program  makes  fine  use  of  the  interactivity 
provided  by  the  TI-IN  system. 

Physical  Science 

Site  visit:    Waelder,  TX.     TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
Project  Director  Pamela  Pease  and  Principal  Investigator 
Jennings  Bryant  visited  the  Physical  Science  site  in 
Waelder,  TX,  on  July  5,   1989.    Waelder  High  School  had 
previously  been  a  TI-IN  site,  so  use  of  the  system  was  "old 
hat"  to  the  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel. 

Waelder  is  a  "crossroads  town"  of  ca.  960  population 
located  near  1-10,  86  miles  east  of  San  Antonio  and  119 
miles  west  of  Houston.    According  to  all  with  whom  we 
talked,  the  town  is  struggling  for  survival.    Our  initial 
meeting  was  with  Waelder  Independent  School  District 
Superintendent  Dr.  Robert  L.  Carruthers,  Jr.,  who  graciously 
provided  us  with  information  and  insights  into  the  locale 
and  school  population.    Among  the  relevant  information  that 
indicates  that  this  star  Schools  program  definitely  is 
reaching  a  "high  need"  population  in  Waelder  is  the  fact 
that  Waelder" s  only  industry  is  a  sausage  factory.  Other 
businesses  included  three  "Mom  fit  Pop"  grocery  stores,  a  boot 


shop,  and  a  couple  of  service  stations.    We  learned  that 
although  the  geographic  area  served  by  the  school  system  is 
very  large,  the  school  population  (ADA)  of  the  Waelder  ISD 
is  only  ca.  200,  and  only  15  teachers  are  employed  by  the 
district.    The  Waelder  ISD  also  has  a  large  minority 
population,  with  ca.  65%  Hispanic,   25%  Black,  and  10%  White. 
Five-8  persons  graduate  from  Waelder  High  School  per  year, 
and  almost  none  of  them  attend  college,  although  a  few  go  on 
to  a  local  "business  school."    Dr.  Carruthers  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  in  his  mind,  the  TI-IN  programming  was 
the  "salvation"  of  Waelder,  since  that  was  the  only  way  in 
which  the  district  could  provide  specialized  or  enrichment 
courses  to  the  students. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  Miles,  Jr.,  the  principal,  offered  the  same 
sentiment  spontaneously.     He  said,  in  a  frank  and  not-at-all 
ingratiating  manner,  that  "TI-IN  was  the  best  thing  that  had 
ever  happened  to  his  school,"  and  he  reiterated  that  this 
was  his  only  practical  vehicle  for  advanced  courses.  Mr. 
Miles  took  us  to  the  TI-IN  classroom— the  school  library— 
and  introduced  us  to  the  course  facilitator,  Janie  Melchor. 
Ms.  Melchor  is  a  library  aide  during  the  school  year  and 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  resource  person  for  the  Physical 
Science  class,    when  we  met  Ms.  Melchor,  she  was  tuning  the 
TI-IN  channel  and  arranging  the  classroom,  although  it  was 
at  least  15  minutes  before  time  for  the  class  to  begin.  She 
consistently  proved  to  be  well  prepared,  quite  attentive  and 
effective,  and  certainly  most  cordial  and  pleasant. 
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The  four  students  were  all  present  and  attentive  when 
the*  class  started  and  we  began  our  observations.    All  of  the 
students  are  minority  group  members  (two  Black,  two 
Hispanic),  and  once  again  only  one  female  was  enrolled  in 
the  class.    As  the  lesson  got  underway,  the  students  were 
very  serious.    Each  was  visually  oriented  to  the  screen,  and 
each  displayed  high  visual  attention  to  the  television 
monitor  (from  ca.  65%  to  90+%).    This  course  does  not  use  a 
textbook,  and  the  students  were  seated  fairly  close  to  the 
screen  (ca.  5' -8'  away),  so  visual  attention  was  almost 
required  by  the  setting. 

After  observing  the  group  for  some  time,  it  seemed  to 
Dr.  Pease  and  me  that  the  group  was  unusually  quiet  and 
reserved  and  was  not  responding  as  well  as  we  thought  was 
appropriate  to  the  teacher's  well-planned  and  expertly 
executed  attempts  to  elicit  interactivity.     [This  is  a 
single-site  course,  so  that  alters  the  feedback  process 
considerably.]    We  decided  that  we  should  utilize  an 
approximately  30  minute  test  period  to  try  to  find  out  more 
about  the  students  in  the  class.     We  were  somewhat  confusad 
because  the  students  seems  highly  motivated  and  attentive, 
yet  they  remained  relatively  passive  in  their  interactivity, 
a  style  which  contrasted  dramatically  with  other  classes  we 
had  observed. 

Mr.  Miles,  the  principal,  was  exceedingly  cooperative. 
He  reviewed  each  student's  academic  history  with  us 
thoroughly,  providing  us  with  a  much  clearer  understanding 
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of  the  students'  somewhat  hesitant  style  of  interaction. 
Without  going  into  excessive  detail,  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  four  students  had  failed  Physical  Science  during  the 
school  year;  indeed,  for  three  students,  this  was  the  third 
time  around  for  this  course.    Each  was  a  "C"  student,  and 
their  standardized  scores  indicated  an  overall  low  level  of 
academic  achievement.     For  example,  as  9th  graders,  none  had 
passed  all  three  points  of  the  TEAMS  test,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  retained  in  previous  grades.    Given  this  history  as 
context,  we  returned  to  our  observation  with  a  far  clearer 
understanding  of  the  student's  learning  style. 

When  the  test  was  collected  and  the  lesson  resumed,  the 
students  once  again  were  very  attentive,  watching  the 
monitor  carefully.     The  lesson  was  on  concave  and  convex 
lenses,  and  the  instructor,  David  Marshall,  was  using  audio- 
visual materials,  including  a  fine  videodisc  program, 
extremely  well.    I  had  a  tough  time  watching  the  students 
because  the  presentation  was  so  interesting.    A  particularly 
effective  device,  which  yielded  100%  focused  attention  from 
the  students,  was  Mr.  Marshall's  use  of  an  arrow-cursor  to 
highlight  specific  elements  of  the  freeze-frarae  videodisc 
diagrams.    The  repetition  and  detail  worked  wonderfully  for 
this  group,  as  became  apparent  when  Mr.  Marshall  finally  got 
the  students  to  respond  to  his  questions.    He  asked  simple, 
obvious  questions  initially,  reinforcing  the  students' 
positive  responses;  then  he  began  to  ask  more  complex 
questions.    When  the  students  began  to  become  more  uncertain 
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with  their  answers  and  begin  to  discuss  tentative  answers 
among  themselves  before  responding  directly  to  Mr.  Marshall, 
he  reinforced  their  group  deliberations  positively.    My  only 
question  regarding  Mr.  Marshall's  feedback  strategy  was  the 
fact  that  he  may  have  relied  too  heavily  on  superlatives — 
using  too  many  "greats"  in  response  to  ordinary  answers  to 
easy  questions.    After  receiving  this  hyped  and  nonvaried 
feedback  for  some  time,  the  students  began  to  "raise  their 
eyebrows"  somewhat,    it  was  easy  to  understand  Mr. 
Marshall's  exuberance,  however;     compared  to  our 
observations  in  other  courses,  eliciting  responses  from 
these  students  was  so  difficult  that  any  success  was  bound 
to  generate  euphoria  from  a  concerned  teacher. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  videodisc  material  worked 
wonderfully.    As  long  as  this  well -produced  content  was 
presented,  the  students  were  totally  attentive.     [So  was  the 
facilitator,  and  the  evaluator.]    At  about  10:50  a.m. 
C.D.T.,  the  students  began  to  lose  interest  and  yawn,  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  that  there  might  have  been  a  bit  too 
much  redundancy  regarding  the  concave  and  convex  lenses. 
But  this- relative  disinterest  lasted  less  than  a  minute, 
because  a  wonderful  pre-produced  segment  with  a  detective 
came  on  and  totally  recaptured  their  attentior.    By  and 
large,  this  was  a  very  attentive  group,  but  they  certainly 
did  like  and  seem  to  need  their  breaks.     I'd  surely  like  to 
have  the  "concession"  contract  at  Waelder,  as  each  student 
gobbled  "munchies"  and  soft  drinks  at  every  opportunity.  A 
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useful  ore-post  test  at  this  site  would  be  a  weigh-in/weigh- 
out. 

It  should  be  not ad  that  we  witnessed  a  couple  of 
technical  difficulties  with  this  telecast.    During  the 
examination  period,  an  audio  "bleedover"  from  something 
going  on  at  TI-IN  or  the  Region  20  studios  occurred.  We 
heard  a  technician  say  "do  not  hang  up"  and  "stand  by,  the 
instructor  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment."    Then  a  female 
voice  was  heard  talking  to  Mr.  Marshall,  although  we  could 
not  hear  his  reply.     This  interruption  didn't  seem  to  faze 
the  students,  but  it  should  be  looked  into.    Furthermore ,  at 
11:28  a.m.,  the  students  were  doing  a  practice  set  on  lenses 
and  needed  more  time.    When  Ms.  Melchor  tried  to  call  Mr. 
Marshall,  it  took  a  couple  of  minutes  for  her  to  get 
through,  although  she  was  following  all  of  the  correct 
procedures.    Later,  at  11:42  a.m.,  Ms.  Melchor  tried  to  get 
through  again  to  let  Mr.  Marshall  know  that  the  class  needed 
more  time  on  an  exercise.     She  tried  and  tried  but  was  never 
able  to  get  through  although  her  "red  light"  was  on.  It 
seemed  like  the  control  engineer  may  have  had  the  volume 
down.     It  made  the  conscientious  Ms.  Melchor  somewhat 
frustrated,  although  she  handled  the  necessary  adjustments 
in  class  procedures  /ery  well. 

Ms.  Melchor  was  an  excellent  resource  person,  and,  given 
the  sparse  equipment  at  this  site,  she  really  had  to 
scramble  for  resources,    when  the  students  needed  straight 
edges,  she  quickly  retrieved  some.    During  a  break,  she  took 
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the  initiative  to  find  some  lenses  to  serve  as  realia  for 
the  students  to  examine.     In  general,  she  seemed  to  be  quite 
efficient,  devoted,  and  effective. 

The  interviews  with  the  students  were  extremely 
revealing,  especially  in  light  of  each  student's  history  of 
academic  low  achievement.    Because  of  this,  and  because  the 
students  were  rather  talkative,  a  summary  of  the  highlights 
of  each  interview  is  presented. 

Student  #1  volunteered  that  this  was  a  "really  good 
course"  and  that  the  "teacher  was  far  better  than  his 
regular  teachers."    He  really  liked  the  "adventure"  format 
and  the  videodisc  material.    More  importantly,  he  reported 
that  he  finally  seemed  to  be  understanding  "this  stuff"  and 
was  enjoying  the  learning.    He  particularly  like  the  fact 
that  he  was  mastering  the  labs. 

Student  #2,  who  also  liked  the  class  "a  lot,"  provided 
some  real  insight  to  an  aspect  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
School  educational  process  that  I'd  never  thought  about. 
She  reported,  "I've  never  chosen  to  answer  a  question  in 
class  prior  to  this  course."    In  fact,  she  couldn't  ever 
remember-  having  answered  a  question  in  class  nonvoluntarily. 
She  said,  in  slightly  different  words,  that  the  forced 
interactivity  had  improved  her  confidence.    She  reported 
that  she  did  not  "feel  nervous  about  talking  now,  because  we 
do  it  every  day."    And  she  said  that  she  would  probably  ask 
questions  and  discuss  things  more  freely  in  other  classes 
because  so  found  that  "it  feels  good  to  talk  and  it  doesn't 


hurt  to  get  things  wrong."    Moreover,  she  volunteered  that 
she  thinks  that  the  teacher  is  good,  and  she  "likes  watching 
TV  anyway,  so  it's  easier  to  learn  this  way."    Although  this 
did  not  fit  our  observation,  she  said  that  she  didn't  mind 
using  the  phone  any  more. 

The  third  student  "wasn't  much  of  a  talker,"  in  his  own 
words,  and  he  had  obviously  discovered  our  agenda,  because 
he  immediately  blurted  out,  "I  like  the  class  just  the  way 
it  is.     it's  a  real  good  class."    He  reported  that  he 
usually  doesn't  "do  so  good"  in  math  and  science,  but  he 
reported  feeling  like  he  was  learning  a  lot  more  this  time. 
He  particularly  liked  the  "big  pictures"  which  made  it 
easier  to  see  things.     [He  may  have  a  vision  problem, 
because  he  was  not  wearing  glasses  and  he  squinted  while 
watching  the  screen.] 

The  fourth  and  final  student  was  obviously  in  a  rush  to 
get  the  interview  over  and  had  rehearsed  what  he  was  going 
to  tell  me.    In  a  rush  he  blurted  out  that  he  liked  "the 
labs,  the  detective,  and  the  way  we  solve  problems."  He 
reported  liking  the  class  a  lot,  thought  the  teacher  was 
"funny  and  great,"  and  was  confident  that  he  was  learning  a 
great  deal  in  the  class. 

One  can't  help  but  feel  that  this  class  is  exactly  what 
some  of  these  students  need  to  "Jump  start"  their  lives  a 
little  bit.    Certainly  it  is  obvious  that  they  like  the 
class  a  great  deal.    I  tried  to  solicit  negative  as  well  as 
positive  responses  in  several  areas,  but  "nary  a  contrary" 
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word  was  forthcoming,     it  is  obvious  that  the  good  folks  of 
Waelder,  Texas  are  loyal  members  of  the  TI-IN  and  Star 
Schools  fan  clubs. 

Evaluation  by  panel  of  experts.    The  experts  also  liked 
the  Physical  Science  program,     in  terms  of  production 
efforts,  the  only  criticisms  were:     that  the  set  was  too 
busy  and  was  distracting,  that  the  director  sometimes  was 
too  slow  in  cutting  away  from  or  to  the  computer  screen, 
that  the  lighting  on  the  computer  screen  was  poor  at  times, 
and  that  the  hand-written  objectives  were  difficult  to  read 
and  should  be  converted  to  graphics.    Praise  was  offered 
for:     the  excellent  camera  work,  the  exciting  introduction, 
the  polished  presentation,  and  the  fine  videodisc  program. 

Pedagogically ,  no  major  problems  were  noted.  Positive 
remarks  were  directed  toward  the  use  of  the  4X6  ID  cards 
with  the  photo  of  the  student,  the  expert  use  of  the 
videodisc  material,  the  excellent  unit  on  chemical/lab 
safety  with  the  use  of  real  life  examples,  the  well -chosen 
variety  in  teaching  methods,  the  good  use  of  lab  tests,  the 
careful  review  of  previous  materials,  the  effective  use  of 
realistic  situations  as  a  way  of  explaining  new  concepts, 
and  the  clever  use  of  the  detective,    several  notes  of  merit 
were  directed  toward  the  instructor  per  se.    He  was  seen  to 
be  very  encouraging,  well  organized,  enthusiastic,  an 
excellent  communicator,  jovial  with  an  appropriate  amount  of 
"silliness"  for  the  students  (our  observations  concur  that 
the  kids  loved  h  <t  occasional  zaniness),  the  excellent 
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rapport-building  techniques,  the  good  eye  contact,  excellent 
use  of  hands,  and  a  clear  desire  for  interaction  with 
students . 

Summary  comments.     It  is  too  bad  that  more  sites  and 
more  students  were  not  enrolled  in  this  class,  because  this 
would  have  been  an  excellent  opportunity  to  stretch  the 
potential  of  the  medium.    One  thing  is  clear  from  our  visit 
to  Waelder:    the  medium  and  the  method  can  work  for  the 
personification  of  the  Chapter  1  target  audience.    This  is 
one  fine  course. 

Foreign  Language  in  the  Elementary  School 

Site  visit;    Forsyth  County/Winston-Salem  Schools.  On 
Tuesday,  June  27,  Principal  Investigator  Jennings  Bryant  and 
Research  Assistant  Scott  Davenport  traveled  to  Winston-Salem 
to  visit  the  FLES  site  with  the  largest  enrollment.  The 
facility  was  wonderful.    The  class  met  in  a  comfortable  and 
spacious  multipurpose  room  with  excellent  lighting, 
visibility,  air  conditioning,  etc.    The  technical  and 
support  personnel  (e.g.,  engineers,  secretary)  ware 
efficient,  pleasant,  and  helpful.    A  technician  came  in  to 
check  out  all  of  the  equipment  30  minutes  before  class  and 
checked  in  regularly  during  class  to  make  sure  that 
everything  was  going  well.     In  fact,  the  environment  could 
hardly  have  been  better. 

The  class  was  a  bit  atypical  on  that  day,  because  the 
facilitator,  Claudette  Jarrett,  who  is  a  foreign  language 
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supervisor  in  the  district,  was  a  guest  on  that  day's 
telecast,  so  she  was  in  the  studio  in  Raleigh.    We're  sorry 
we  could  not  meet  with  Ms.  Jarrett,  because  she  did  an 
excellent  job  in  her  televised  interview. 

To  begin  with  an  overall  observation,  this  site  was 
extremely  different  from  others  we  visited.    Part  of  that 
may  have  to  do  with  being  in  a  posh  facility  located  in  a 
rather  well-to-do  district  in  which  the  teachers  had  already 
had  primary  exposure  to  most  of  the  guest  experts  presented 
in  the  FLES  institute;  a  portion  of  the  difference  may  have 
had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  this  was  a  teacher  development 
program;  and  the  fact  that  the  teachers  seemed  to  be  getting 
some  sort  of  credit  for  taking  the  class,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  other  factors,  may  have  influenced  the  "tone"  of 
the  class.    Moreover,  all  of  the  participants  in  this  group 
were  white  and  female,  and  all  but  one  was  already  a  FLES 
teacher. 

One  blatant  difference  from  other  courses  was  the  lack 
of  punctuality  and  attentiveness  of  some  of  the 
participants.    When  the  lesson  began  (1:45  p.m.  E.D.T.), 
only  three  of  the  seven  students  were  present.    Two  of  those 
students  had  arrived  15-20  minutes  before  class;  the  other 
arrived  just  before  the  class  began.    The  early  arrivals 
were  all  eager  and  enthusiastic.    Late  arrivals  came  at: 
■  1:50,  1:54,  1:59,  and  2:12  p.m.     The  roll  was  distributed  at 
1:59  p.m..    In  general ,  those  teachers  who  had  arrived  first 
sat  in  a  semi-circle  close  to  the  monitor  and  were  very 
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attentive  throughout  the  class.     The  tardy  teachers  sat  a 
greater  distance  from  the  screen,  ate  their  lunches,  cut  out 
paper  figures,  talked  among  themselves  at  tines,  wrote 
letters,  balanced  a  checkbook,  and  in  genera a  appeared  to  be 
only  minimally  interested  in  the  lesson. 

Certainly  the  inattentiveness  was  not  entirely  their 
fault.     On  that  particular  day  (Reading  and  Writing,  and 
Evaluation  and  Assessment,  with  Helena  Curtain  and  Carol 
Pesola),  the  lesson  was  primary  aural  rather  than  audio- 
visual, the  pace  was  sluggish,  the  visuals  were  not  well 
produced  and  weren't  particularly  useful,  when  visuals  were 
used  they  were  removed  from  the  screen  far  too  soon,  the 
talent  team  was  less  than  inspirational,  they  read  their 
script  at  points  without  even  using  a  teleprompter, 
interactivity  was  rarely  used  and  when  it  was  used  it  was 
used  in  the  worst  possible  way,  the  questions  from  the 
participants  to  the  guests  were  terrible,  and  in  general  it 
wasn't  a  very  interesting  lesson.    Each  of  the  participants 
indicated  that  this  was  one  of  the  two  worst  lessons  they 
had  watched  (the  other  being  the  class  on  Oral  Proficiency 
with  Ron  Schwartz,  which  our  expert  panel  also  panned),  and 
the  less  attentive  teachers  indicated  that  they  usually  got 
more  caught  up  with  the  program.     By  2:45  p.m.,  many  of  the 
participants  were  yawning  and  squirming,  and  visual 
attention  to  the  screen  ranged  from  20-50%.    By  3:00  p.m., 
teachers  were  beginning  to  stand  and  stretch,  and  clock 
watching  was  the  norm. 
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In  spite  of  these  negative  elements,  some  aspects  of  the 
learning  situation  were  very  positive.     I  have  already 
mentioned  the  model  physical  facxxity  (the  kids  at 
Louisburg,  Waelder,  or  Cherokee  County  would  have  thought 
they  had  died  and  gone  to  heaven  to  have  had  such  a  site); 
and  the  very  informal,  cordial  class  environment  could  have 
also  worked  extremely  well,  had  the  more  social  and  chatty 
students  not  been  so  disruptive.    The  teachers  obviously 
felt  as  ease,  and  they  raised  and  lowered  the  volume  of  the 
audio  when  they  felt  it  appropriate  to  do  so;  they  laughed 
at  Fran  Hoch's  humor  (the  guests  no  humor  to  speak  of);  they 
had  useful  professional  discussions  at  points;  and  they  took 
notes  (ranging  from  2  lines  to  more  than  a  page)  when 
appropriate.    Also,  at  least  one  member  of  the  class  called 
in  to  ask  the  guests  a  question.     [And  she  was  appropriately 
disappointed  when  the  question  was  misinterpreted.] 

We  interviewed  four  participants  individually  and  asked 
the  entire  group  a  few  questions,  plus  we  talked  with  those 
who  came  early  and  stayed  late.    By  and  large,  the  class 
members  were  moderately  positive  about  the  course.  They 
thought  that  Fran  Hoch  had  done  a  good  Job  as  moderator,  and 
they  were  very  positive  towards  some  o£  the  guest  experts. 
Those  that  came  in  for  individual  commendation  were  Myriam 
Met,  Al  Rubio,  and  Audrey  Boynton.    Those  garnering  negative 
notes  were  the  Curtain/ Pesol a  combination,  Ron  Schwartz,  and 
David  Boynton.    They  liked  the  practical  foci  and  tended  to 
dislike  the  theoretical  discussions.    The  TI-IN  teaching 
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process  was  generally  reacted  to  positively,  although  they 
mentioned  a  number  of  instances  of  unclear  phone  lines, 
which  we  observed  three  times  ourselves  that  day.  in 
general,  they  liked  being  a  part  of  a  state  and  national 
classroom  and  would  like  more  such  "workshops." 

The  only  "content"  that  was  not  perceived  as  being  clear 
was  from  Dr.  Swartz'  presentation,   and  that  lesson  and  the 
one  we  had  just  participated  in  were  the  only  ones  rated  as 
"not  very  useful."     In  spite  of  our  observations  to  the 
contrary,  the  participants  reported  that  this  workshop  had 
maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  and  had  been 
moderately  motivating.     In  terms  of  additional  elements  they 
wished  had  been  present,  several  teachers  mentioned  that 
they  would  have  liked  to  see  more  video  of  the  classroom 
process.    One  teacher  mentioned  that  presentationally  and 
instructional ly  the  programs  had  not  been  very  interesting, 
although  she  too  praised  the  content. 

Criticisms  were  directed  toward  particular  guests  (see 
above),  toward  the  quality  of  handouts  and  collateral 
material  [Indeed,  the  single  handout  presented  to  date  was 
poorly  copied,  with  crooked  text  and  lines  through  it;  plus 
we  were  able  to  read  the  entire  handout  in  30  minutes.], 
toward  phone  interference,  toward  the  quality  of  the 
questions  asked  by  their  peers  at  other  sites  [Amen!],  and 
toward  the  quality  of  the  production  [although  only  two 
people  mentioned  that;  cf.  the  panel  of  experts].  Probably 
because  of  recency  effects,  three  people  Indicated  that  they 
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thought  that  that  day's  guests  were  "naive"  or  "were 
operating  from  such  different  experiences  as  to  be  useless." 
Classroom  discussions  and  arguments  during  the  presentation 
seemed  to  focus  on  the  fact  that  the  "experts'"  experiences 
were  derived  from  intensive  30  min/day,  5  day/wk  programs 
which  were  unrealistic  for  what  North  Carolina  teachers  were 
experiencing.    One  teacher  said  that  she  taught  each  child 
only  30  min/wk  and  couldn't  possible  translate  their 
approach  to  her  class.    Others  "fussed"  that  the  sort  of 
testing  advocated  doesn't  work  for  grades  K-2,  only  for 
grades  3-5,  etc.    In  fact,  the  entire  session  on  evaluation 
featured  intermittent  "mutter  back  at  the  experts"  times 
which  were  occasionally  quite  intense.     From  where  we  sat, 
these  "experts"  didn't  come  off  as  experts  on  evaluation  at 
all,  although  they  seemed  to  be  perceived  to  be  more  expert 
on  the  topic  of  reading  and  writing. 

Evaluation  by  panel  of  experts.     By  and  large,  the 
experts  were  not  very  "kind"  to  the  FLES  series.     In  terms 
of  production,  the  only  positive  comment  was  that  the 
explanation  of  how  to  use  the  equipment  was  done  well,  in 
contrast-,  over  40  negative  items  were  mentioned  regarding 
the  production  quality.    To  single  out  those  most  frequently 
mentioned,  the  need  for  the  use  of  a  teleprompter  ranked 
number  one,  followed  closely  by  criticism  of  the  lighting 
and  directing.    The  introduction  was  considered  by  some  to 
be  overly  long  and  not  very  useful.    The  set  was  judged  to 
be  too  cluttered,  and  the  excessive  number  of  "thank  you  so 
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and  so"  were  perceived  to  make  the  production  seem  like 
"amateur  hour"  at  points.    Every  evaluator  criticized  the 
excessive  use  of  "talking  heads"  and  the  poor  quality  of  the 
videotapes  and  slides.    The  need  for  quality  visuals  and 
graphics  was  frequently  mentioned.    One  expert  mentioned 
that  if  this  had  been  submitted  as  a  class  project  in  his 
instructional  television  class,  it  would  have  barely  passed. 
By  and  large,  the  consensus  was  that  the  medium  was  not 
utilized  very  well,  that  pre-production  planning  appeared  to 
be  minimal,  and  that  coordination  between  talent  and 
production  staff  appeared  to  be  virtually  nonexistent. 

Regarding  pedagogical  elements,  the  friendly,  competent 
host  was  most  frequently  mentioned  as  a  positive  feature. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  experts  as  well  as  the  teachers 
thought  that  Ms.  Hoch  was  working  hard  to  do  a  good  job. 
The  only  criticism  of  her  presentation  was  that  she  spoke 
too  loudly  when  trying  to  solicit  calls  and  that  she  was  too 
kind  to  teachers  calling  in  with  "speeches  rather  than 
questions."    in  terms  of  the  instructional  objectives— as 
opposed  to  the  production  elements — many  of  the  lesson 
seemed  to  be  well  planned.    Especially  noteworthy  in  that 
regard  was  the  lesson  with  Myriam  Met. 

Criticisms  were  addressed  regarding  Ms.  Hoch's 
occasionally  speaking  to  the  participants  as  if  they  were 
•  children,  but  the  primary  criticism  was  addressed  toward  the 
lack  of  use  of  interactivity.    The  TI-IN  system  was  not  used 
well;  in  fact,  the  typical  presentation  looked  a  great  deal 
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like  talking  head  instructional  television.    The  panel 
reported  over  and  over  that  the  process  doesn't  seem  to  work 
well  at  all  if  you  lecture  and  then  have  Q/A  time.  That 
seems  to  be  forced  interactivity. 

Several  of  the  criticisms  seemed  to  bridge  production 
and  pedagogical  concerns.     For  example,  two  panelists 
indicated  that  the  moderator  and  her  guests  needed  to  talk 
as  if  they  were  talking  to  one  person,  not  to  an  amorphous 
mass  audience.    To  work  effectively  in  instruction, 
television  has  to  become  a  personal  medium.  More 
interaction  seemed  to  be  needed  between  talent;  as  it  was, 
the  presentation  came  off  as  too  formal  and  stiff.  One 
expert  expressed  a  common  concern  very  well:     "Do  you  read 
lectures  in  class?    I  hope  not.    Then  why  do  so  here  of  all 
places?"    The  need  for  interweaving  graphics  and  visuals 
with  the  presentations  was  mentioned  under  both  production 
and  pedagogy  as  well,  as  were  a  number  of  simple 
communicative  concerns,  such  as  a  plea  not  to  introduce 
people  before  we  see  them  and  emphasis  for  the  need  for 
graphic  reinforcement  of  definitions. 

Summary  comments.    A  number  of  people  who  have  viewed 
the  FLES  program  have  noted  that  excellent  effort  seems  to 
have  gone  into  developing  the  instructional  overview, 
obtaining  the  guests,  etc.,  but  that  once  the  project  went 
into  production,  the  seemingly  careless  and  thoughtless 
translation  of  ideas  into  media  messages  undermined  the 
efforts  of  the  instructional  planners.    That  seems  to  have 
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been  reflected  in  the  reactions  of  the  participants  in  the 
Forsyth  County  class.    They  appreciated  th    content  and  the 
efforts  required  to  develop  the  curriculum    and  they  liked 
the  highly  qualified  quests,  but  the  production  failed  to 
hold  their  attention  and  interest.     For  distance  learning  to 
work  effectively,  one  does  not  have  to  have  "fancy" 
production?  however,  either  inadequate  production  or 
inadequate  instruction  can  ruin  some  extremely  good 
intentions  and  fine  instructional  preparation. 

BioPrep  Teacher  Institute 

According  to  the  information  provided  to  us  by  the  TI-IN 
United  star  Network  office,  only  four  people  had  registered 
for  the  BioPrep  Teacher  institute,  and  they  were  located  at 
three  different  sites.    Therefore,  it  was  impossible  to 
conduct  site  evaluations  parsimoniously  or  to  protect  the 
anonymity  of  respondents  during  interviews.    Thus  the 
BioPrep  evaluation  is  very  incomplete,  limited  only  to  the 
evaluation  by  the  panel  of  experts.    That  too  was  a  bit  of  a 
problem,  because  the  content  of  these  lessons  is  extremely 
diverse  and  tends  to  cut  across  the  expertise  of  many 
traditional  classroom  teachers.    Although  this  may  well  be  a 
substantial  strength  from  the  perspective  of  the  student,  it 
made  evaluation  extremely  piecemeal. 

Evaluation  by  panel  of  experts.    The  experts  failed  to 
indicate  any  production  strengths  in  the  earl:  ast  BioPrep 
productions.    In  fact,  one  experienced  producer  of  classroom 


television  labeled  the  early  efforts  as  "outtakes  from  TV 
101."    Numerous  criticisms  (46  in  all)  were  offered  by  the 
panel,  the  most  common  of  which  were:    poor  audio  quality, 
dark  set,  inconsistent  lighting,  wavering  signal,  objectives 
impossible  to  read— use  graphics  rather  than  Xerox  copy, 
visually  dull  (one  evaluator  referred  to  the  "plain  vanilla" 
set),  director  needs  to  use  close-ups  more  often,  host  needs 
to  look  at  camera,  the  method  of  introduction  makes  the 
production  seem  "seat  of  the  pants, "  the  talent  needs 
rehearsal,  the  visual  aids  used  were  very  fuzzy,  and  the 
photos  were  so  unclear  as  to  be  almost  useless. 

Pedagogically ,  the  only  compliment  offered  was  that  most 
of  the  guest  experts  seemed  to  be  extremely  knowledgeable. 
In  terms  of  criticism,  evaluators  mentioned  that  the 
presentations  frequently  were  choppy  and  rambling,  that  the 
exchanges  between  teacher  and  moderator  were  not  always 
clear,  that  the  range  of  topics  was  confusing,  that 
integration  and  synthesis  between  units  was  nerded,  that 
more  conversationality  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  experts 
were  needed,  that  interaction  needed  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  instruction,  that  the  moderator  and  guests  had  to 
develop  effective  strategies  for  eliciting  interactions, 
and,  most  importantly,  that  coordination  between  presenters - 
producers -directors  was  absolutely  necessary.    One  criticism 
came  up  over  and  over:    that  what  might  pass  as  good 
classroom  teaching  wasn't  acceptable  television  teaching. 
In  other  words,  the  transition  between  instructional 


objectives  and  pedagogy  to  interactive  instructional 
television  had  not  been  accomplished. 

Following  a  meeting  between  the  Bioprep  principals  and 
the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network's  primary  evaluator,  in  which 
these  criticisms  were  'presented  orally,  the  evaluation  team 
examined  two  more  recent  Bioprep  Teacher  Institute 
productions.    Although  a  number  of  problems  remain,  most 
associated  with  equipment  ordered  but  yet  to  be  installed, 
substantial  improvements  have  been  made.    Many  of  the  most 
blatant  production  errors  have  been  rectified,  and  the 
regular  talent  appear  to  be  far  more  comfortable  with  their 
task. 

Summary  comments,     in  terms  of  content,  the  BioPrep 
program  appears  to  be  much  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
other  courses  we  examined.    Because  of  this,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  instructional  design  elements  be 
translated  into  effective  audio-visual  message  design  and 
production  if  this  program  is  to  work.     If,  as  we 
anticipate,  the  principals  have  treated  the  summer  institute 
as  a  learning  laboratory  and  can  profit  from  their  mistakes, 
and  if  the  head-end  equipment  can  be  put  into  place  in  time 
for  fall  productions,  then  the  abundant  promise  that  the  TI- 
IN  officers  saw  in  this  program  can  reach  fruition. 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


It  might  be  beneficial  to  note  that  the  Principal 
Investigator  approached  this  evaluation  of  the  TI-IN  process 
somewhat  skeptically.     I  doubted  that  an  open  telephone  line 
would  provide  enough  potential  for  interactivity  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  of  distance  and  depersonalization  inherent  in 
satellite  delivered  classroom  television.    As  can  be  seen 
from. our  evaluation  of  the  Algebra  II  and  Physical  Science 
courses,  I  was  wrong,  at  least  as  far  as  direct  student 
instruction  is  concerned.     In  many  instances,  good  teachers 
used  the  media  involved  so  effectively  that  they  stimulated 
and  challenged  students  who  had  been  lost  in  traditional 
classroom  education.    Not  only  did  this  technology  and  this 
process  permit  the  Waelders  of  this  world  to  receive  lessons 
that  could  not  otherwise  afford,  in  some  instances  it 
apparently  ignited  and  revived  a  spark  of  interest  in 
learning  which  classroom  teaching  had  never  managed  to 
kindle.    The  process  can  work. 

Yes,  the  process  can  work,  but  several  ingredients  are 
necessary  for  it  to  work  well.    Minimal  requirements  are 
effective  technology,  effective  television  teachers, 
effective  production,  effective  interactivity,  and  effective 
facilitators.    If  any  one  of  those  requirements  is  missing, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  eva.luators,  the  process  produces  a 
mere  shadow  of  its  potential. 
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We're  convinced  that  the  barebones  TI-IN  technology  of 
monitor,  satellite  links,  and  telephone  is  adequate,  in 
terms  of  monitor  and  satellites,  we  saw  no  problems  at  any 
of  our  sites.    The  signal  was  beautiful  and  crystal  clear. 
Not  all  of  the  telephones  worked  wonderfully,  and  the 
students  have  to  learn  to  stay  away  from  florescant  lights 
and  the  monitor  if  they  want  to  use  the  phones  effectively. 
Other  technology  to  help  enhance  interactivity  would  also  be 
a  plus,  if  it  is  trouble  free.    The  interactive  videodisc 
segments  in  the  Physical  Science  course  are  excellent 
examples,     in  contrast,  the  computerized  lapboards  of  the 
Algebra  II  class  seem  to  be  technology  from  hell,  at  least 
in  their  current  iteration.    But,  overall,  the  technology 
clearly  is  already  in  place  to  permit  a  great  deal  of 
learning. 

We  saw  several  good  television  teachers,  so  we  know  that 
they  exist.    And  we  tried  to  extrapolate  from  the 
characteristics  of  Fritz  Norman,  David  Marshall,  and  a  few 
of  the  more  competent  guests  on  the  teacher  development 
programs  to  determine  just  what  defines  an  effective  TI-IN 
television  teacher: 

1.    First,  they  have  to  have  all  of  the 
elements  of  the  effective  classroom  teacher. 
They  have  to  be  confident  about  their  grasp  of 
materials,  enthusiastic  about  their  subject 
matter,  sensitive  to  issues  of  pacing, 
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responsive  to  their  students,  and  experts  in 
classroom  management  techniques. 

2.  Yes,  we  said  experts  in  classroom 
management  techniques.    One  of  the  most  common 
mistakes  we  saw  on  the  part  of  television 
teachers  was  failure  to  visualize  classrooms 
and  students  and  to  respond  to  them  personally 
as  individuals  and  to  exert  efforts  to  control 
their  inherent  f riskiness.    Mr.  Marshall's 
technique  of  using  a  file  card  on  each  student 
with  a  photograph  attached  seems  valuable  in 
this  regard. 

3.  The  effective  TI-IN  teacher  must  insist  on 
democratic  Interactivity.    That  is,  every 
classroom  and  every  student  must  interact  with 
the  teacher,  if  not  with  each  other,  and  no  one 
classroom  nor  no  one  student  can  be  permitted 
to  dominate. 

4.  The  teacher  must  be  appropriately  informal 
and  friendly.    Television  is  an  affective 
medium.    Even  when  teaching  an  abstract 
subject,  like  math,  the  instructor's 
personality  must  come  through  if  the  student  is 
to  be  maximally  involved  and  motivated. 

5.  To  be  effective,  the  ceacher  must  use 
extremely  diverse  forms  of  positive  feedback. 
Verbal  diversity,  visual  diversity,  special 


effects,  whatever,  the  student  has  to  receive 
sufficient  feedback  to  maintain  interest  and 
diverse  enough  feedback  to  thwart  habituation. 
Humor,  even  silly  humor,  can  be  an  effective 
feedback  device  when  used  appropriately.  The 
feedback  also  has  to  be  non-phony.    When  the 
teacher's  face  is  blown  up  larger  than  life  six 
feet  in  front  of  the  student,  every 
exaggeration  is  multiplied.     So  the  teacher  has 
to  ask  the  sorts  of  questions  that  permit 
correct  answers  and  follow  those  answers  with 
appropriate  and  diverse  forms  of  encouraging 
feedback. 

6.    The  teacher  has  to  like  audio- visual 
displays  and  be  comfortable  with  using  them. 
He  or  she  has  to  work  with  the  producer  and 
director  to  ensure  that  visually  effective 
graphics  are  prepared  and  inserted  throughout 
the  presentation  whenever  abstract  or  complex 
material  is  taught.    The  typical  instructor 
will  be  teaching  wh*t  is  essentially  linear 
content  via  a  nonlinear  medium.    Graphics  and 
specially  produced  video  material  can  be  juat 
the  right  device  for  effectively  translating 
the  content  to  the  language  of  the  medium. 
7«    The  teacher  must  be  conversational.    As  was 
mentioned  earlier,  the  teacher  has  to  talk  to 


students  as  if  addressing  each  one 
individually.    Moreover,  the  TI-IN  teacher 
can't  lecture  to  students  and  hold  their 
attention.    After  all,  the  teacher  will  be 
talking  to  someone  who  is  sitting  within  your 
his  or  her  normal  conversational  distance. 
8.    The  telephone  is  the  magic  link,  and  the 
effective  TI-IN  teacher  will  have  to  develop 
strategies  to  elicit  feedback  directly.  What 
seems  to  work  best  is  to  first  call  on  sites 
and  individuals  directly,  beginning  with 
friendly,  nonthreatening,  nighly  directive 
questions.     This  works  particularly  well  during 
the  earliest  portions  of  the  class,  perhaps  in 
the  review  period.    Then,  once  the  students  are 
"on  line,"  so  to  speak,  more  generic  and 
difficult  questions  can  be  asked,  and  typically 
they  will  be  answered.    Then,  once  the  ball  is 
rolling,  stand  back.    After  all,  the  telephone 
is  the  preferred  medium  of  communication  among 
teenagers.    This  is  what  they  do  for  fun. 
Once  you  manage  to  get  an  effective  television  teacher, 
good  instructional  design  and  television  production  are  also 
required.    We  did  not  see  many  problems  with  instructional 
design,  but  we  would  like  to  add  a  word  about  production, 
where  many  problems  were  noted.      Effective  TI-IN  television 
production  doesn't  have  to  be  fancy.    Neither  the  Algebra  II 
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nor  the  Physical  Science  projects  featured  network 
television  glitz  nor  slickness.    But  what  is  required  is 
production  that  not  only  does  not  get  in  the  way  of  learning 
but  which  enhances  the  teacher's  presentation.    Because  you 
are  teaching  to  the  video  generation,  your  productions  have 
to  be  virtually  error  free.    To  young  people,  production 
glitches  tend  to  be  associated  with  inferiority.  Moreover, 
not  to  utilize  the  visual,  auditory,  or  motion  potential  of 
the  medium  to  the  fullest  extent  practical  is  to  make  a 
lesson  less  than  it  can  be.    All  of  those  elements  help 
capture  the  attention  of  participants  and  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  learn.    Television  is  a  demonstration  medium.  A 
little  advance  planning  and  production  permits  one  to 
present  visual  demonstrations  which  can  greatly  enhance  the 
student's  learning  potential.    The  need  for  quality  in 
production  is  not  a  need  for  quality  for  quality's  sake;  it 
is  quality  for  the  sake  of  learning. 

Effective  interaction  is  also  essential  ingredient  for 
optimal  learning  via  the  TI-IN  process.    Recently  I 
completed  a  series  of  four  studies  which  focused  on 
interactivity  and  quasi-interactivity  as  factors  in 
televised  instruction,    in  each  study,  effective 
interactivity  facilitated  student  attention,  motivation, 
enjoyment,  and  information  acquisition.    Good  interactivity 
•  doesn't  just  happen,  even  when  the  TI-IN  technology  is 
readily  available.    It  comes  from  developing  and  utilizing 
effective  strategies  and  planning.    Effective  teachers  and 
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producers  must  program  for  interactivity;  they  must  demand 
interactivity;  and  it  must  be  spaced  frequently  throughout 
the  program. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  important  single  "ingredient" 
necessary  for  success  that  we  saw  during  our  on-site 
evaluations  was  the  facilitator.    We  saw  a  great 
facilitator— Valerie  Harris— make  what  could  have  been  a 
difficult  class  into  an  extraordinary  class,  via  concern, 
sensitivity,  extra  effort,  high  standards,  and  tenacity.  We 
suggest  that  each  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  partner  expend 
extra  efforts  in  selecting,  educating,  and  motivating  your 
facilitators.    From  what  we  have  seen,  that  will  be  one  of 
the  best  investments  you  can  make. 

Rest  assured  that  the  process  can  work.    Good  luck! 


Jennings  Bryant 
Professor  of  Communication 
Reagan  Chair  of  Broadcasting 
and 
Director, 

Institute  for  Communication  Research 
University  of  Alabama 
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I.     Introduction  and  Overview 
The  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  was  established  in  April 
1988  as  a  distance  learning  programming  and  distribution 
entity  by  a  consortium  of  nine  educational  partners:  (1) 
TI-IN  Network,  Inc.,  a  Texas-based  satellite  tele-education 
corporation;  (2)    California  State  University-Chico;  (3)  the 
Texas  Education  Service  Center,  Region  20;   (4)  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Education;  (5)  Mississippi  State  University; 
(6)  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  (7) 
the  Texas  Education  Agency;  (8)  the  University  of  Alabama; 
and  (9)  Western  Illinois  University.    This  consortium  began 
with  the  latest  concepts  of  distance  learning  and  added 
interactive  telecommunications  technology  to  form  an 
interactive  educational  network  designed  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  dwindling  school  budgets  and  a  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers  in  math,  science,  and  foreign  language 
courses,  especially  in  rural  geographic  areas.    Supported  by 
a  Star  Schools  grant  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education,  the  target  population  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  was  students  and  teachers  in  economically 
disadvantaged  areas  of  the  United  States. 

For  two  years  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  delivered 
via  satellite  high  school  credit  and  career  opportunity 
courses  for  students,  as  well  as  staff  development  and 
college  credit  courses  for  administrators  and  teachers. 
Technically,  the  TI-IN  Network  utilized  the  GTE  Spacenet 
Satellite  (KU-Band)  for  delivery  to  satellite-receiving 


dishes  of  subscribing  affiliates.    Each  receive  site  was 
equipped  with  an  audio-video  unit  which  was  self-contained 
and  housed  in  a  locking  cabinet  situated  on  a  wheeled  cart. 
The  A-V  units  contained  a  19"  television  monitor,  a  VCR  for 
recording  missed  classes,  a  dot  matrix  printer  connected  to 
the  originating  studio's  computer  system,  and  a  cordless 
telephone  handset  (pre-programmed  to  call  the  originating 
studio  through  toll-free  telephone  lines) .  These 
technologies  enabled  students  to  maintain  visual  contact 
with  the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  hear  questions  from  students 
at  all  other  sites,  during  live  telecasts  of  the  course. 
Students  were  also  encouraged  to  use  land  lines  to  reach 
their  teachers  during  regularly-scheduled  office  hours. 

During  FY  '88  and  '89,  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
partners  produced  five  high  school  credit  courses:  a) 
ALGEBRA  II,  b)  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY,   c)  JAPANESE  I,  d) 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  and  e)  SPANISH  III;  two  professional 
development  courses:     PARTNERS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  and 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL;  and  the  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network/ TERC  (TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH 
CENTERS)  Star  Schools  Project.    TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
subscribers  could  also  receive  several  student  enrichment 
programs  from  TI-IN,  which  offered  information  on  a  variety 
of  general  topics.    Finally,  the  subscribers  had  the 
opportunity  to  register  for  staff  development  (in-service) 
workshops,  test  and  review  courses  (PSAT,  SAT,  and  ACT),  and 
basic  skill  booster  courses  (remedial  math  and  English) . 
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As  a  condition  for  receiving  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
courses,  each  subscribing  school  had  to  assign  a  classroom 
facilitator  to  each  course  to  which  they  subscribed.  A 
certified  facilitator  was  required  for  science  courses  that 
had  regular  labs  (i.e.,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  and  ANATOMY  & 
PHYSIOLOGY) ,  unless  otherwise  specified  by  individual  state 
board  of  education  requirements. 

In  evaluating  the  programming  and  processes  of  the 
TI-IN  United  Star  Network,  the  evaluation  team  focused 
attention  on  all  of  the  cogs  in  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  wheel:    teachers,  facilitators,  students,  technical 
equipment,  courses,  and  school  administrators.  The 
following  describes  the  organizational  structures  of  the 
evaluation  reports. 
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II.    Organization  of  Evaluation  Reports 
The  Evaluation  Report  is  contained  in  three  volumes: 
Volume  I  presents  an  Executive  Summary  and  an  overview  of 
the  general  findings  of  the  evaluation,  including  a  summary 
of  qualitative  assessments  and  quantitative  data.  The 
qualitative  information  was  gathered  during  16  site  visits 
conducted  nationwide  (from  California  in  the  West,  to  North 
Carolina  in  the  East;  from  Illinois  in  the  North,  to 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  in  the  South) .     Included  also  was  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  site  in  New  Mexico.    As  can  be  seen 
from  the  enclosed  chart,  which  lists  the  site  visits  for 
each  course,  the  site  visits  span  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network's  curriculum  as  well  as  the  geographic  boundaries  of 
the  project.    The  conclusions  that  are  presented  in  this 
overview  volume  are  based  on  objective  as  well  as  subjective 
criteria  drawn  from  diverse  evaluation  sources — from:  (1) 
personal  observations  made  during  site  visits;   (2)  in-depth 
interviews  with  administrators,  facilitators,  and  students; 
(3)  questionnaires  administered  to  course  teachers,  school 
administrators,  class  facilitators,  and  students;  and  (4) 
custom-designed  information-acquisition  tests  administered 
to  students  in  the  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY  and  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 
classes. 

Volume  II  contains  the  first  set  of  technical  reports: 
accounts  of  the  16  site  visits,  with  our  observations  and 
appraisals  reported  in  considerable  detail. 
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SITE  VISIT  1     SITE  VISIT  2      SITE  VISIT  3    SITE  VISIT  4 


ANATOMY 
AND 
PHYSIOLOGY 

Gordo  High 
School 
Gordo,  AL 
6  March  90 

Choctaw 
County  H.S. 
Butler,  AL 
6  April  90 

Beecher  City 
Community 
Jr/Sr  H.S. 
Beecher 
City,  IL 
20  April  90 

Jemez  Valley 
High  School 
Jemez  Pueblo, 
NM 

27  April  90 

JAPANESE  I 

Louisville 
High  School 
Louisville, 
MS 

28  March  90 

Uala  Count* V 

High  School 
Moundville,  AL 
3  April  90 

Choctaw 
County  H.S. 
Butler,  AL 
6  April  90 

PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 

Louisville 
High  School 
Louisville, 
MS 

28  March  90 

To'Hajiilee- 
He  H.S. 
Laguna ,  NM 
26  April  90 

Jemez  Valley 
High  School 
Jemez 

Pueblo,  NM 
27  April  90 

SPANISH 

III 

Northview 
High  School 
Dothan ,  AL 
28  March  90 

Beecher  City 
Community 
Jr/Sr  H.S. 
Beecher 
City,  IL 
20  April  90 

TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 
RESEARCH 
CENTERS 
(TERC) 

St .  Anne 
Community 
High  School 
St .  Anne , IL 
7  May  90 

Hunt land 
Schools 
Hunt land,  TN 
15  May  90 

PARTNERS 
IN 

PROFES- 
SIONAL 
GROWTH 

Flagler 
Public 
Schools 
Flagler,  CO 
7  April  90 

FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 
IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
(FLES) 

Buncombe 
County 
Schools 
Asheville,NC 
1  May  90 

Volume  III,  the  second  of  the  technical  reports, 
contains  the  results  from  the  analyses  of  the  quantitative 
data*    These  data  include  normative  information  on  the  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network's  courses  and  enrollments  broken  down  in 
several  ways.    The  results  of  the  statistical  analyses  of 
the  questionnaire  evaluations  are  included.    And  finally, 
the  questionnaires,  complete  with  the  resulting  mean  scores 
for  each  item,  are  included  as  appendices.     Copies  of  the 
computer  printouts  containing  the  statistical  analyses  are 
available  at  cost  from  the  Principal  Investigator. 

The  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  evaluation  process 
consisted  of  two  stages:     (1)  site  visits  by  an  evaluation 
team,  during  which  two  to  five  evaluators  attended  and 
observed  the  actual  TI-IN  classes;  interviewed  students, 
facilitators,  and  administrators;  and  submitted  written 
reports  of  their  findings  (Volume  II);  and  (2)  surveys 
conducted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
project,  questionnaires  specially  prepared  for  different 
target  audiences s  students,  teachers,  facilitators,  and 
administrators.    The  overarching  purpose  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  program  was  effective,  to  find  out  where 
improvements  were  warranted,  and  to  detect  any  problems 
inherent  in  the  tele-education  technology. 

The  findings  were  revealing  and,  as  a  rule,  quite 
positive.    Moreover;  a  high  degree  of  concordance  was  found 
between  the  observations  reported  in  the  site  visits  (Volume 
II)  and  the  data  from  the  398  questionnaire  evaluations  that 
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were  returned  (a  70%  response  rate;  Volume  III)  .  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  evaluation  team  for  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network. 
Results  on  teachers,  facilitators,  student  motivation,  and 
equipment  are  summarized. 
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III.  Highlights  from  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  Evaluations 
Evaluation  of  TI-IN  Teachers 

■  Students  reported  learning  as  much  or  more  from 
their  television  teachers  as  from  their  resident 
classroom  teachers. 

■  Students  thought  the  television  teachers  were  in 
touch  with  their  needs  and  believed  that  their 
teachers  had  at  least  a  moderate  level  of  empathy 
with  them. 

« 

■  Students  reported  that  their  TI-IN  teachers  were  at 
least  as  competent  as  their  classroom  teachers. 

■  Students  perceived  the  TI-IN  teachers  to  be 
extremely  interested  in  tha  instructional  topic,  to 
have  exceptionally  high  levels  of  commitment,  and  to 
be  experts  in  their  teaching  areas. 

■  Administrators  rated  the  teachers  as  equivalent  in 
quality  to  the  teachers  at  their  schools. 

Evaluation  of  Facilitators 

■  Students  reported  being  very  pleased  with  the  class 
facilitators  selected  to  mediate  the  TI-IN  courses. 

■  Students  rated  TI-IN  facilitators  from  "good"  to 
"great." 

■  On-site  evaluators  perceived  that  the  majority  of 
facilitators  had  developed  a  rapport  with  the  class 
and  a  nurturing  environment. 


■  The  more  the  students  liked  their  facilitators  and 
looked  forward  to  coming  to  class,  the  better  they 
did  in  the  class. 

■  The  more  positive  the  facilitators  felt  about  their 
students'  motivation  and  attentiveness  and  the  more 
satisfied  they  thought  the  students  were  with  the 
equipment,  the  higher  the  grades  were  lately  to  be. 

■  Students'  ratings  of  the  teachers  as  more  expert 
than  the  facilitators  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
students'  general  evaluation  of  their  facilitator  or 
teacher. 

■  A  serious  facilitator  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
class  standing  contributed  to  higher  course  grades. 

■  Facilitators  felt  that  they  were  instrumental  in  the 
students'  success  and  played  a  crucial  role  as  a 
supportive  link  between  the  TI-IN  teacher  and  the 
students . 

■  Facilitators  rated  classroom  interaction  and  working 
closely  with  students  as  enjoyable,  and  reported 
that  their  confidence  levels  had  increased  by  the 
end  of  the  program. 

Evaluation  of  Student  Motivation 

■  Facilitators  interviewed  indicated  that  the  majority 
of  students  appeared  to  be  highly  mot  ivated  to  learn 
and  noted  that  the  students  were  intrigued  by  the 
tele-education  classes. 
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■  Facilitator  questionnaires  indicated  that  they 
perceived  room  for  improvement  in  the  area  of 
student  achievement  and  attentiveness. 

■  Teachers  and  administrators  rated  the  students  as 
more  highly  motivated  than  students  in  traditional 
classes. 

■  Students  considered  their  own  motivation  to  be  vital 
to  their  success  in  the  TI-IN  program. 

■  The  higher  the  students'  motivational  levels,  and 
the  more  they  desired  to  continue  with  a  post- 
secondary  education,  the  higher  their  grades  in  the 
course. 

Equipment  Reports 

■  Students  indicated  that  room  for  improvement  exists 
in  the  area  of  integration  of  the  handset  and  the 
interactivity  that  it  represents. 

■  Facilitators  repor4ed  that  the  fewer  the  number  of 
technical  problems,  the  higher  th"  students'  grades 
tended  to  be. 

■  Facilitators  tended  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
performance  of  the  equipment,  felt  comfortable 
operating  it,  and  felt  they  had  adequate  training  to 
use  it. 

■  Facilitators  and  administrators  noted  that  most  of 
the  teachers  could  have  used  the  printers  more 
effectively. 
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m    Administrators  reported  technical  difficulties  on  an 
average  of  "between  three  and  ten  times"  per  term. 
Evaluations  by  Administrators 

■  Most  administrators  praised  the  TI-IN  program  and 
thought  that  TI-IN  allowed  them  to  offer  classes 
that  they  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to 
provide. 

■  Most  administrators  considered  the  program  a  useful 
and  integral  part  of  their  academic  curriculum  and 
would  like  to  continue  the  program. 
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IV.    Areas  for  Improvement 
By  and  large,  our  evaluations  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  programs  and  processes  yield  extremely  positive 
results.    However,  as  with  any  educational  enterprise,  room 
for  improvement  exists.    Those  areas  of  the  TI-IN  United 
Star  Network  Program  that  seem  in  need  of  improvement  are 
outlined  below.    They  are  followed  by  a  list  of  suggestions 
to  strengthen  the  program. 

Perceived  weaknesses  in  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network: 

■  Some  facilitators  and  administrators  complained  that 
the  TI-IN  catalog  course  descriptions  did  not 
clearly  state  course  objectives,  goals,  or  topics  to 
be  covered. 

■  Several  administrators  reported  a  lack  of  effective 
communication  between  TI-IN  and  school 
administrators . 

■  Slow  and  sometimes  inefficient  technical  assistance 
was  a  persistent  problem. 

■  Purported  lack  of  distribution  of  promotional 
materials  for  subscribers'  use  impaired  local 
efforts  at  promoting  TI-IN  courses. 

■  Several  facilitators  and  administrators  complained 
that  all  courses  did  not  start  at  scheduled  times. 

■  Perhaps  the  most  persistent  problem  was  conflicting 
schedules  between  TI-IN  and  subscribing  schools. 
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■  Another  recurring  complaint  was  an  insufficient 
number  of  phone  lines  accessing  the  originating 
course  studio,  frustrating  students  in  their 
attempts  to  call  the  teacher  during  class. 

■  Teacher  grading  scales  did  not  always  correspond 
with  school  grading  scales. 

Suggestions  to  improve  effectiveness/efficiency  of  the  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network. 

■  Provide  detailed  course  syllabi  to  schools  prior  to 
start  of  the  course. 

■  Emphasize  facilitator  training  sessions  and  require 
facilitators  to  attend. 

■  Assign  a  liaison  between  the  teacher  and  production 
support  personnel. 

■  Produce  introductory  video  about  teacher  to 
personalize  the  class. 

■  Send  course  materials  via  electronic  mail  rather 
than  U.S.  Mail. 

■  Continuously  update  normative  records  on  non-Star 
schools  as  well  as  Star  schools. 

■  Maintain  current  listings  of  principals, 
facilitators,  and  coordinators,  as  well  as  students, 
by  sites. 

■  Organize  district,  state-wide,  or  regional  meetings 
of  facilitators  and/or  administrators  to  discuss 
problems  and  solutions. 
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V.     Factors  Contributing  to  TI-IN's  Success 
After  reviewing  the  technical  data  and  the  information 
gleaned  from  site  visits,  it  seems  that  certain  factors 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
telecourses.    The  first  list  contains  those  elements  that 
should  be  present  for  distance  learning  courses  in  general. 
The  second  list  is  primarily  for  distance  learning  teacher 
and  staff  professional  development  programs,  and  the  third 
is  reserved  for  distance  learning  student  credit  courses. 

Factors  essential  to  the  success  of  distance  learning 
courses,  such  as  those  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network: 
Teacher-Related  Factors 

■  Personalized  course  presentations 

■  Encouragement  of  student  participation  by  requesting 
that  specific  sites  or  even  specific  students  call 
in 

■  Use  of  compelling  course-related  media  presentations 

■  Thorough  review  of  materials  to  be  aired 

■  Course  objectives  developed  and  followed  closely 

■  Organized  and  well-prepared  presentations 

■  Presentation  pace  adjusted  according  to  difficulty 
of  course  material 

■  Prompt  return  of  graded  tests  and  assignments 
Facilitator-Related  Factors 

■  Attendance  at  training  sessions 

■  A  positive  attitude 


■  Encouragement  of  student-teacher  interaction 

■  Support  and  encouragement  of  students'  progress 

■  Possession  and  utilization  of  effective  classroom 
management  skills 

■  Preparation  of  course  materials  prior  to  each  class 
School  Administrator-Related  Factors 

■  Involvement  in  all  aspects  of  the  distance  learning 
program 

■  Support  to  facilitators,  faculty,  and  distance 
learning  program 

■  Communication  of  the  importance  of  distance  learning 
program  to  all  faculty,  staff  and  students 

■  Proper  screening  of  students 
Program-Related  Factors 

*    Prompt  distribution  of  tapes  to  schools  for  missed 
classes 

■  Airing  of  classes  at  scheduled  time 

■  Detailed  and  organized  course  materials 

■  Aesthetically-pleasing  studio  sets 

Factors  essential  to  the  success  of  the  distance  learning 
teacher  and  staff  professional  development  programs,  such  as 
TI-IN  United  Star  Network's    PARTNERS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH 
and  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  courses: 
Teacher-Related  Factors 

■  Solutions  to  problems  discussed  in  class 


Facilitator-Related  Factors 

■  Authoritative,  non-class  member  should  serve  as 
facilitator 

Student -Related  Factors 

■  Pairing  of  experienced  teachers  (peer  coaches)  with 
beginning  teachers  to  provide  networking  is  useful 

■  Nurturing  peers  through  course  activities 

■  Obviously  high  levels  of  motivation  and  excellent 
communication  skills  serve  students  well 


Factors  essential  to  the  success  of  distance" learning 
courses,  such  as  those  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network's 
high  school  student  credit  courses: 
Teacher-Related  Factors 

■  A  positive  and  motivating  personality 

■  Thorough  discussion  and  review  of  grading  system 
with  facilitators 

■  Emphasis  and  reemphasis  of  students'  participation 
during  entire  school  year 

Facilitator-'Related  Factors 

■  Knowledge  of  course  content 

■  Rapport  with  school  administrators  and  faculty 

■  Not  being  a  student  in  the  class 
School  Administrator-Related  Factors 

■  Integration  of  distance  learning  courses  into 
existing  class  schedule 
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■    Encouragement  of  faculty  and  staff  support  of 
|  distance  learning  program 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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VI.    How  to  Optimize  the  Distance  Learning  Experience 
Throughout  the  evaluation  process,  we  have  attempted  to 
determine  ways  that  interactive  distance  learning  processes 
can  be  used  most  effectively.    Our  observations  and  the 
evidence  indicate  several  critical  elements. 

(1)  An  energetic  and  organized  facilitator  is  critical 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.    A  conscientious 
facilitator  is  essential  for  classroom  management  and  for 
creating  the  proper  learning  environment.    The  facilitator's 
attitude  and  rapport  with  the  students  affected  student 
attitudes. 

(2)  Instructors  must  be  prepared  and  enthusiastic 
about  the  content  to  enhance  the  students'  appreciation  of 
the  couise.    Charisma,  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  pleasant  voice 
were  qualities  the  students  praised  again  and  again. 

(3)  Administrator  support,  including  the  positive 
attitude  of  administrators  and/or  faculty,  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  program.    Good  communication  between  TI-IN 
and  the  administrators — and  so  on  down  the  line — typically 
resulted  in  the  administrators'  support  for  distance 
learning.     In  turn,  good  communication  between 
administration  and  faculty  seemed  to  help  alleviate 
insecurities  faculty  might  have  about  being  replaced  by 
TI-IN.    Moreover,  support  from  a  school  counselor  or  a 
parent  group  aided  in  building  student  morale  in  more  than 
one  instance. 
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(4)  Attentive  and  motivated  students  appreciated  their 
distance  learning  courses  the  most.    Generally,  students 
agreed  that  TI-IN  classes  were  more  interesting  and 
challenging  than  traditional  classes. 

(5)  TI-IN  telecast  schedules  need  to  be  coordinated 
with  school  schedules  and  adhered  to.    Changing  telecast 
times  just  prior  to  the  start  of  school  should  be  avoided  at 
all  cost.     Classes  must  run  exactly  on  sched  le  or  students 
miss  out  on  telecast  information. 

(6)  The  selection  of  a  suitable  classroom  is  an 
important  step  in  insuring  that  students  receive  the  maximum 
benefit  from  distance  learning  classes.    A  healthy 
environment  includes  adequate  space,  good  audio  quality, 
seating  that  allows  a  good  view  of  the  monitor,  and 
controlled  behavior  of  the  students. 

(7)  Teacher/ Student  interaction  plays  an  important 
role  in  building  working  relationships  among  students, 
between  students  and  teachers/facilitators,  as  well  as 
between  students  and  technology.    It  appears  that  the  ideal 
distance  learning  circumstance  occurs  when  these 
relationships  are  healthy. 

(8)  Effective  distance  learning  requires  good, 
although  not  elaborate,  production.    Production  efforts  need 
to  be  well-planned,  organized,  and  take  full  advantage  of 
the  vast  technologies  available. 

(9)  ancillary  materials  (i.e.,  workbooks,  homework, 
assignments,  etc.)  appear  to  play  an  important  support  role 
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in  reinforcing  the  content  of  lectures.    Courses  which 
featured  such  materials  seemed  to  consolidate  the  students' 
efforts. 

(10)  Hands-on  involvement  enhances  learning.  Students 
seemed  to  benefit  more  from  those  courses  that  entailed  the 
added  involvement  of  labs,  research  projects, 
demonstrations,  etc. 

(11)  Pacing  is  extremely  critical  in  distance 
learning.     Instructors  should  ensure  that  course  pace  is  in 
line  with  the  difficulty  of  the  material  being  presented. 

(12)  Students  expect  prompt  turnaround  in  homework  and 
grading  consistent  with  their  school  courses.    Delays  in  the 
return  of  graded  materials  and  feedback  from  instructors 
should  be  avoided. 

(13)  Equipment  failure  is  extremely  disruptive  in 
distance  learning.    Repair  of  equipment  should  be  contracted 
to  qualified,  reliable  personnel. 
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Never  have  we  sat  in  so  many  principals'  offices.  It 
was  our  worst  juvenile  nightmare  come  to  life.  Fortunately, 
habituation  finally  accomplished  what  no  rational  cognitive 
process  could  ever  do:    It  enabled  us  to  overcome  our 
thoroughly  entrenched  fears  of  being  sent  "to  the  office." 
We  talked  to  some  great  ones,  and  to  some  great  teachers 
too,  who  reaffirmed  our  faitli  in  the  American  public 
educational  system;  and  we  met  a  few  of  each  who  made  us 
understand  the  crisis  in  confidence  many  profess  to  have 
over  the  state  of  public  education  today. 

During  the  course  of  the  16  site  visits  we  conducted  as 
a  part  of  the  evaluation  of  the  1989-1990  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network's  programs,  we  traveled  many  miles,  slept  in 
numerous  strange  motels,  ate  the  same  cardboard  food  from 
California  to  North  Carolina,  and  squeezed  into  more  student 
desks  than  Carter  has  pills.    Why  did  we  expend  so  much 
effort  to  visit  a  relatively  small  number  of  classes?  The 
reason  is  simple.    Although  we  //ere  confident  that  via  the 
administration  of  questionnaires  of  various  sorts,  we  would 
get  a  good  indication  of  how  well  the  principals,  teachers, 
facilitators,  and  students  thought  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  programs  were  working,  we  knew  that  the  images  that 
would  result  from  analyses  of  these  quantitative  data  would 
be  relatively  cool*    The  purpose  of  our  several  site  visits 


was  to  provide  some  depth  and  feeling  to  these  essential  but 
heartless  images. 

We  are  glad  we  went.    And,  if  we  had  it  to  do  over 
again,  we  would  make  even  more  site  visits.    Only  by  sitting 
in  these  remote  Star  Schools  classrooms,  only  by  observing 
the  teachers  first-hand  as  they  taught,  only  by  seeing  the 
students  interact  with  their  distance  learning  teachers  and 
facilitators,  and  only  by  talking  face  to  face  with  a 
sizeable  sample  of  participants  in  this  program  were  w^  able 
to  really  understand  some  of  the  successes  and  some  of  the 
barriers  to  achievement  involved  in  this  bold  experiment  in 
distance  learning.    The  quantitative  analyses  were  more 
useful  in  teaching  us  the  "whos,  whats,  and  wheres";  the 
site  visits  were  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
understand  the  "whys'  and  the  "hows." 

In  Volume  II:    Technical  Reports:    SITE  VISITS,  we 
present  the  detailed  reports  of  our  field  evaluations.  No 
attempt  is  made  at  integration  or  of  providing  an  overall 
summary.    That  is  a  part  of  the  SUMMARY  REPORT.    We  thought 
that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  keep  this  report  free 
from  summation  at  this  point  in  order  to  force  the  reader 
into  examining  the  same  sorts  of  details  that  were  a  part  of 
our  site  visits. 
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people  that  helped  us  during  the  evaluation  process.  First, 
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Site  Visits 
PARTNERS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH 

Chico,  CA,  and  Flagler,  CO 
April  5-8,  1990 

California  State  University.  Chico 

Site  evaluators  Dr.  Jennings  Bryant  and  Curtis  Love 
visited  Chico,  California  on  Thursday,  April  5,  1990,  to 
meet  with  Dr.  Victoria  Bernhardt,  Project  Director,  and 
Geraldine  Flaherty,  Project  Instructor /Trainer ,  for  PARTNERS 
IN  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  (PARTNERS) .     This  visit  was  in 
preparation  for  a  site  visit  to  Flagler,  CO,  to  evaluate 
this  program.    Much  of  the  PARTNERS  programming,  which  is 
very  different  in  focus  and  purpose  from  most  of  the  TI-IN 
courses  we  had  evaluated,  has  been  based  on  principles 
derived  from  a  highly-touted  Introduction  for  Beginning 
Teachers  (IBT)  program  developed  at  California  State 
University,  Chico.    Although  the  evaluation  team  had  watched 
videotapes  of  PARTNERS  seminars  and  had  reviewed  printed 
materials  for  the  course,  we  were  not  confident  that  we 
understood  the  program  well  enough  to  evaluate  it 
competently.    Therefore,  we  arranged  a  visit  to  Chico  to 
discuss  the  IBT  and  PARTNERS  programs  with  key  personnel. 

Our  visit  with  Dr.  Bernhardt  and  Ms.  Flaherty  was 
extremely  useful  and  most  pleasant.    They  provided  us  with  a 
painless  "cram  course"  which  enabled  us  to  understand 
PARTNERS  well  enough  to  get  the  most  from  our  subsequent 


site  visit  to  Flagler,  CO.    A  small  sampling  of  the 
interesting  and  useful  background  information  we  gleaned 
from  our  discussions  at  Chico  includes: 

■  It  is  common  to  have  only  one  IBT  viewing  site  per 
county  or  even  multi-county  region.    This  requires 
many  teachers  to  drive  a  considerable  distance  to 
participate.    A  goal  for  PARTNERS  was  to  provide 
each  site  with  its  own  equipment,  reduce  driving, 
and  make  this  distance  learning  experience  more 
accessible.     (As  we  were  later  to  discover 
firsthand,  the  roads  in  some  of  the  ruril  areas 
served  by  PARTNERS  and  IBfi?  are  not  exactly 
thoroughfares  either.) 

■  Interactivity  was  stressed  as  an  expectation  for  the 
participants  from  the  beginning  of  the  program.  In 
every  lesson,  student  interaction  with  the 
instructor  was  expected,  even  demanded,  throughout 
the  various  portions  of  the  seminar. 

■  Peer  coaches  (experienced  teachers)  must  attend  all 
classes  with  their  partner/ (s)  (beginning  teachers). 
However,  beginning  teachers  were  not  required  to 
attend  the  training  sessions  designed  to  teach  the 
experienced  teachers  how  to  be  on-site  coaches. 
Some  beginning  teachers  did  attend  these  sessions. 

■  Dr.  Bernhardt  had  already  conducted  some  evaluations 
of  the  program.    Evaluation  scores  had  been  higher 


from  locations  where  Ms.  Flaherty  and  Dr.  Bernhardt 
had  made  personal  visits. 

■  The  program  was  originally  designed  to  include  a 
facilitator  at  each  site.     In  the  IBT  program, 
graduate  students  had  been  used  to  travel  to  the 
sites  and  act  as  facilitators.    However,  this 
feature  had  not  been  incorporated  into  the  1989-1990 
TI-IN  PARTNERS  program.    At  some  sites,  the  school 
principal,  superintendent,  or  another  willing 
program  participant  fulfilled  the  function  of 
program  facilitator. 

■  Ms.  Flaherty  and  Dr.  Bernhardt  had  actively 
recruited  participants  for  the  1989-90  program. 
They  had  also  traveled  extensively  to  visit  the 
PARTNERS  sites. 

■  Local  support  from  the  school  district  and  community 
opinion  leaders  seems  to  be  essential  for  the 
success  of  the  PARTNERS  program. 

Overview  of  PARTNERS  in  Professional  Growth.  Following 
the  presentation  of  background  information,  the  discussion 
turned  to  the  basic  elements  of  the  PARTNERS  program.  Of 
particular  interest  to  the  evaluators  was  that  the  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  telecourse,  albeit  perhaps  the  heart  of 
PARTNERS,  is  only  one  of  several  ingredients  that  contribute 
to  this  course.    The  five  essential  components  are: 

(1)     Identification  and  pairing  of  suitable  partners. 

The  partnerships  are  dyads  composed  of  a  beginning 


teacher  paired  with  an  experienced  teacher  from 
the  same  grade  level  and  content  area. 

(2)  Training  of  the  experienced  teacher  in  peer 
coaching  techniques,  in  techniques  of  identifying 
beginning  teacher  needs,  in  observational 
methodologies,  and  in  communication  skills.  Three 
4  1/2  hour  sessions  (August  26,  1989;  September  9, 
1989;  January  6,  1990)  of  satellite-delivered 
instruction  were  devoted  to  these  topics. 
Following  the  early  portion  of  this  training,  the 
experienced  teacher  becomes  the  peer  coach. 

(3)  Presentation  of  topical  seminars.     Counting  the 
three  peer  coaching  sessions  described  above,  a 
total  of  eleven  satellite-delivered  interactive 
seminars  were  presented  on  nine  different  topics. 
These  TI-IN  seminars  were: 

■  Coaching  Teachers  to  Higher  Levels  of 
Effectiveness 

■  Classroom  Management:  Creating  a  Positive 
Classroom  Environment 

■  Developing  and  Implementing  a  Discipline  Plan 

■  Classroom  Management:  Understanding  Your  Power 
and  How  to  Use  It 

■  Time  Management:  Balancing  Personal  and 
Professional  Commitments 

■  Student  Evaluation  and  Motivation 

■  Teaching  Students  Who  are  at  Risk 
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■  Conferencing  Skills  with  Parents  and  Colleagues 

■  Teacher  as  Instructional  Leader 

(4)  Development  of  action  research  plans.    The  peer 
coach  and  beginning  teacher  together  develop  plans 
that  enable  the  beginning  teacher  to  implement  the 
things  they  learn  in  the  topical  seminar.  (In 
some  disciplines,  this  would  be  referred  to  as 
practicum  preparation.)    Dr.  Bernhardt  shared  one 
team's  action  plan  for  a  lesson  with  us.  We 
reviewed  other  action  plans  during  the  Flagler 
site  visit. 

(5)  Implementation  of  the  action  plans.    The  beginning 
teachers  actually  carry  out  their  action  plans 
under  the  supervision  of  their  peer  coaches. 
Unfortunately,  the  evaluation  team  was  unable  to 
observe  the  implementation  stage  of  this  process. 

The  evaluation  team  also  reviewed  the  attractive  and 
informative  PARTNERS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  brochure, 
examined  maps  which  clearly  indicated  just  how  remote  some 
of  the  IBT  and  PARTNERS  sites  are,  and  reviewed  many  other 
elements  of  the  course.    Then  Dr.  Bernhardt  and  Ms.  Flaherty 
escorted  us  to  the  production  facilities  from  which  the 
seminars  are  produced  and  transmitted .    There  we  met  with 
some  of  the  production  personnel  for  this  project.    We  wish 
to  thank  the  quality  folks  at  Chico  for  their  courteous  and 
thoughtful  care.    We  really  enjoyed  our  visit. 


Side  Trip  to  Lake  County.  CA.    Our  curiosity  piqued,  we 
cancelled  a  visit  to  the  Survey  Research  Center  in  Berkley 
in  favor  of  a  drive  through  Lake  County,  CA,  an  area  served 
by  the  PARTNERS  program.     It  turned  out  to  be  a  scenic  drive 
through  a  remote  region  with  winding  secondary  roads.  It 
was  hard  for  us  to  believe  we  were  only  100  miles  or  so  from 
San  Francisco.    We  can  personally  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
portions  of  northern  California  can  truly  be  classified  as 
"rural." 
Flagler.  CO. 

Site  evaluators  Dr.  Jennings  Bryant  and  Curtis  Love 
arrived  at  Flagler  Public  Schools  at  7:30  a.m.  on  Saturday, 
April  7,  1990,  after  a  two  hour  early  morning  drive  from 
Denver.    The  village  of  Flagler  (population  550)  is  little 
more  than  a  crossroad  community  off  exit  395  along  1-70  in  a 
remote  and  relatively  arid  high  plains  region  of  eastern 
Colorado.    During  our  pre-dawn  trip  from  Denver,  we  saw  more 
wild  game  (mostly  deer)  than  automobiles.     Flagler  is  quite 
small.     In  fact,  we  drove  every  street  in  town  (including 
the  dirt  ones)  in  less  than  10  minutes.     From  what  we  could 
observe,  other  than  a  few  service  facilities  (e.g.,  a  "Loaf 
and  Jug  Market"),  the  business  of  Flagler  and  its  environs 
is  agriculture.    Indeed,  agribusiness  seems  to  be  the 
principal  source  of  income  of  the  vast  Kit  Carson  County 
(2,124  square  miles;  7,599  population;  3.57  residents  per 
square  mile) ,  in  which  the  Arriba-Flagler  Consolidated 
School  District  \o.  20  is  located.    The  building  housing  the 


Flagler  Public  Schools  was  built  in  1952,  but  it  has  been 
well  cared  for  and  must  have  been  renovated  fairly  recently, 
because  it  was  in  excellent  condition  and  as  neat  as  a  pin. 
The  school  building  seems  to  double  as  a  community  center, 
as  at  least  three  different  non-school  functions  were  going 
on  there  on  the  day  of  our  visit.    We  talked  to  several 
residents  not  associated  with  our  site  visit,  and  all  were 
very  pleased  and  proud  of  their  schools.    Upon  our  arrival 
at  the  school,  we  met  immediately  with  Mark  Ricken, 
Superintendent  of  the  school  system.    Mr.  Ricken  was 
personable  and  extremely  professional.    He  spoke  freely  with 
us  about  the  PARTNERS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  program,  the 
Flagler  community,  and  the  teaching  environment  in  rural 
Colorado.     Flagler  Public  Schools  serves  240  students  from  K 
to  12th  grade  in  a  geographic  area  the  radius  of  which 
extends  25  miles  north,  30  miles  south,  11  miles  east,  and 
26  miles  west  of  the  school.    There  is  only  one  minority 
student  living  within  the  entire  school  district,  a  Native 
American.     Flagler  Public  Schools  has  the  largest  payroll  of 
any  institution  in  Flagler.    Mr.  Ricken  acts  independently 
as  the  facilitator  for  the  PARTNERS  program  and  sees  it  as 
highly  beneficial  to  both  beginning  and  experienced 
teachers.    Mr.  Ricken  is  ulso  enthusiastic  about  the  TI-IN 
Network  programs  for  students — especially  for  gifted 
students.    Mr.  Ricken  is  very  supportive  of  the  PARTNERS 
program  and  professed  a  commitment  to  personally  try  to 
generate  interest  in  funding  the  program  next  year.  Prior 
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to  receiving  information  about  PARTNERS,  he  and  an 

experienced  teacher  within  the  school  (Peer  Coach1)  had 

/. 

planned  to  implement  a  similar  program  on  their  own.  Mr. 
Ricken  had  also  been  involved  in  promoting  PARTNERS  at  a 
convention  with  project  director  Victoria  Bernhardt. 

Nine  teachers  participate  in  the  Flagler  program,  seven 
of  whom  are  from  Mr.  Ricken 's  district.    The  other  two  are 
from  Deer  Trail,  a  "nearby"  community  (more  than  1/2  hour 
distant) .     Seven  members  were  in  attendance  and  the  session 
was  videotaped  for  the  two  who  could  not  attend.    Mr.  Ricken 
noted  that  the  interactive  nature  of  PARTNERS  is  important 
for  its  success;  he  also  emphasized  the  essential  aspect  of 
support  from  school  administration.    The  Deer  Trail  teachers 
also  emphasized  the  latter  element,  noting  that  they  had  not 
received  sue?:  support.    Mr.  Ricken  also  noted  a  pragmatic 
dimension  of  the  program;  he  thinks  PARTNERS  can  help 
lighten  the  personnel  work  load  of  principals  and 
superintendents . 

As  air-time  approached,  we  adjourned  to  the  school 
library  where  the  equipment  was  set  up.    The  library  was  a 
large,  L-shaped  room  with  windows  on  one  side.    The  lighting 
was  poor  by  most  standards,  but  no  mention  of  it  was  made  by 
the  teachers.    Four  folding  tables  were  positioned  in  a 
loose  semi-circle  in  front  of  the  A-V  cart  and  monitor.  The 
television  unit  was  about  twelve  feet  in  front  of  the 
tables,  perhaps  3-5  feet  too  far  away  for  ease  in  reading 
graphics.    In  fact,  on  a  couple  of  occasions,  the  students 
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did  get  up  to  walk  closer  to  the  monitor  to  examine 
something  more  carefully. 

Some  teachers  were  present  on  our  arrival  and  others 
arrived  later,  by  air  time.    We  were  introduced  to  everyone 
and  all  were  pleasant.    Several  brought  snacks  to  eat  during 
breaks  (delicious,  we  might  add).    The  topic  for  the  day  was 
"Conferencing  Skills  with  Parents  and  Colleagues."  PARTNERS 
instructor  Geraldine  Flaherty  began  the  session  with  a  few 
pleasantries  and  then  outlined  the  lesson  plan  to  be 
followed  that  day;  focus  on  parents,  purposes  of 
conferencing,  five  stages  of  parent/teacher  conferencing, 
and  closing  remarks.    Both  the  reception  and  volume  level 
were  poor.    We  were  told  that  both  problems  were  unusual. 

All  participants  were  seated  at  the  work  tables  by  the 
beginning  of  the  telecourse,  and  they  were  obviously  ready 
for  "work,"  with  workbooks  and  supplies  at  hand.     Some  light 
banter  and  quiet  conversation  continued  throughout  Ms. 
Flaherty's  announcements,  but  this  did  not  in  any  way  appear 
to  be  discourteous  or  disruptive. 

Notes  on  Program  and  Process.    The  first  exercise  dealt 
with  reflections  on  the  parent/teacher  conference. 
Participants  were  instructed  to  take  one  minute  to  jot  down 
the  purpose  of  parent /teacher  conferences  and  the  outcome 
that  should  be  achieved.     Each  site  was  requested  to  call 
in.     Flagler  participants  were  attentive  and  completed  the. 
assignment  as  directed.    Difficulty  was  experienced  when 
attempting  to  call  in.     [It  should  be  noted  that  the  Mt. 
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Aire  site  was  unable  to  get  through  for  about  forty-five 
minutes;  and  Lake  County  never  was  able  to  call  in.] 
Additional  questions  posed  by  Ms.  Flaherty  for  discussion 
were:    Who  is  present  during  the  parent/teacher  conference? 
How  long  is  the  typical  parent/teacher  conference? 
Additional  time  was  allotted  for  discussion  within  the 
group.     Flagler  participants  discussed  these  questions  and 
did  not  appear  to  stray  from  the  topic  at  hand. 

When  Ms.  Flaherty  resumed  her  telecast  lesson  after  an 
appropriate  discussion  interval,  she  provided  the  following 
research  evidence.    The  average  parent /teacher  conference 
takes  place  within  12  minutes  and  is  usually  conducted  with 
the  student's  mother.    The  primary  goal  is  to  discuss  the 
student's  academic  progress.    The  parent /teacher  conference 
is  reported  by  parents  to  be  the  number  one  public  relations 
tool  for  a  school.    Ms.  Flaherty  used  research  evidence 
several  times  during  the  session,  but  she  did  not  provide 
the  references  from  where  this  research  evidence  derived,  a 
point  of  minor  frustration  for  one  eager  student. 

Class  continued  with  participants  listing  the  three 
most  common  reasons  why  parents  will  not  attend 
parent/teacher  conferences.    Sites  were  encouraged  to  call 
in  with  their  lists.    Among  the  reasons  given  were:  too 
busy,  forgot,  and  parent  apathy.    Discussion  continued  in 
class  when  other  sites  were  calling  in.     It  did  not  appear 
that  the  Flagler  participants  were  being  rude,  rather  that 
they  were  engrossed  in  the  subject  matter.    This  would  have 
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been  a  time  when  an  on-site  facilitator  might  have 
intervened  and  gently  directed  attention  back  to  the 
monitor,  because  the  participants  did  appear  to  miss  some 
key  points  presented  by  other  sites.     [At  a  later  time  we 
will  discuss  some  aspects  of  "distance  learning  cultures" 
which  seem  to  make  a  difference  in  learning  morale,  etc.] 
The  next  exercise  dealt  with  the  feelings  of  parents 
when  they  arrive  for  conferencing.    The  use  of  a  film  strip 
was  incorporated  to  demonstrate  how  body  language,  tonality, 
and  attitude  can  all  affect  the  success  of  the  conference. 
This  was  the  first  time  a  film  strip  had  been  attempted 
during  the  PARTNERS  program.    The  audio  and  visual  quality 
were  both  poor,  and  phone  communications  continued  to  be 
troublesome.     Sites  called  in  with  comments  on  how  to 
improve  the  film  demonstration.     [It  should  be  noted  that 
Dr.  Bernhardt  and  Ms.  Flaherty  had  told  us  earlier  that  they 
were  worried  about  this  particular  A-V  use  but  thought  it 
was  worth  the  gamble.    We're  not  sure  that  the  gamble  paid 
off .  ] 

Fifty-five  minutes  into  the  session,  the  workbooks  were 
used  for  the  first  time.    Participants  were  instructed  to 
highlight  parts  of  the  text  that  applied  to  them  and  call  in 
with  class  comments.    We  did  not  have  workbooks,  so  it  was 
difficult  to  follow  along.    We  also  had  difficulty  hearing 
because  one  participant  was  talking  in  class.     Mark  at  Mt. 
Aire  said  they  have  a  50-60%  attendance  rate  for 
parent/ teacher  conferences  in  their  school.     Pam  from 


Flagler  suggested  an  open  arena  type  forum  so  all  parents 
and  teachers  would  be  together.    Mr.  Ricken  added  that  they 
would  discuss  it  further  in  the  next  staff  meeting.  Lake 
County  still  had  transmission  problems  and  we  could  not  hear 
the  response  from  Syracuse  due  to  in-class  chatter. 
Comments  were  also  made  about  the  size  of  seats  provided  for 
parents  when  visiting  and  also  that  the  school  environment 
may  negatively  affect  parents.    John  from  Mt.  Aire  suggested 
using  "sandwich  psychology" — or  cushioning  negative  comments 
between  two  positive  ones. 

Beginning  Teacher  Interview  #1.     At  this  time  the  pace 
of  instruction  slowed  down  and  the  evaluators  began  on-site 
interviews.    Our  first  interview  was  Beginning  Teacher1,  a 
white  male  in  his  early  40 's.    We  had  some  previous 
discussions  about  Beginning  Teacher1  with  Mr.  Ricken  as  well 
as  with  Ms.  Flaherty  and  Dr.  Bernhardt.    Beginning  Teacher1 
was  a  farmer  who  had  lost  his  farm  and  gone  back  to  school 
for  a  teaching  degree.    He  has  experienced  difficulty  in 
adjusting  to  the  academic  life,  and  Mr.  Ricken  had  intimated 
that  he  may  rot  be  around  next  year.     From  our  discussions 
with  Beginning  Teacher1,  it  seems  that  he  thinks  that  his 
problems  stem  from  failing  a  student  for  poor  academic 
performance— a  student  who  happened  to  be  a  popular  school 
athlete.    Apparently  there  was  quite  a  commotion  within  the 
community  about  this  matter.    Regardless,  we  found  Beginning 
Teacher1  to  be  an  introverted  person,  but  one  who  definitely 
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was  unsure  of  himself  and  his  situation.  The  following  is  a 
brief  synopsis  of  our  interview. 

Beginning  Teacher1  is  a  partner  who  is  in  his  second 
year  of  teaching  both  math  and  computer  science.    He  was 
encouraged  by  his  superintendent  (Mr.  Ricken)  to  take  the 
PARTNERS  course  and  reported  that  it  serves  his  needs  fairly 
well.    He  noted  that  television  reception  is  usually  good 
except  when  there  are  storms  or  sun  spots,  and  he  rates 
production  quality  as  excellent  (well  organized) .  Beginning 
Teacher1  does  not  like  the  echo  in  the  phone  transmission 
and  does  net  like  or  use  the  handset  very  much.  All 
teachers  at  the  site  have  talked  to  Ms.  Flaherty,  usually 
monthly,  and  the  Flagler  teachers  occasionally  initiate  the 
calls. 

Beginning  Teacher1  has  no  comment  on  the  performance  of 
Victoria  Bernhardt  because  he  doesn't  see  her  much.  He 
feels  that  the  biggest  administrative  weakness  is  the  time 
delay  in  getting  back  assignments  that  are  turned  in.  He 
says  he  has  only  received  one  or  two  back  and  would  like  to 
have  additional  feedback  from  the  instructor.    He  is  also 
concerned  that  he  doesn't  know  if  he  will  receive  a  grade, 
for  his  participation.    If  he  were  getting  a  grade,  he  would 
try  harder.    Beginning  Teacher1  does  feel  that  the  program 
tries  to  make  the  exercises  applicable  to  the  beginning 
teacher's  situation.    However,  he  feels  that  the  instruction 
is  too  oriented  toward  college-level  educational  theory.  He 
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suggests  that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  everyday  problems 
faced  in  teaching. 

Beginning  Teacher1  commented  that  Ms.  Flaherty's  min 
strength  is  that  she  is  open  to  new  ideas  and  can  apply  them 
to  real  life  situations.    However,  he  finds  her  strict 
adherence  to  a  routine  and  the  structure  of  the  class  to  be 
a  weakness.     Beginning  Teacher1  added  that  she  is  always 
positive,  has  a  good  attitude,  and  is  attractive,  but  he 
finds  that  she  needs  more  recent  teaching  experience  to  draw 
upon  to  make  class  more  effective. 

Beginning  Teacher1  concluded  that  he  would  not  be 
content  with  the  PARTNERS  program  if  he  had  to  pay  for  it 
"out-of-pocket"  and  that  the  value  of  the  course  is  enhanced 
if  the  coach/partner  relationship  is  strong.    He  suggests 
that  improvements  could  be  made  by  the  school  systems 
allotting  30  minutes  each  day  for  the  beginning  teachers  and 
peer  coaches  to  get  together.    Also,  the  partners  should 
develop  better  communication  between  the  other  sites  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

Beginning  Teacher  Interview  #2.    Beginning  Teacher2,  a 
white  female,  age  24,  has  had  about  three  years  teaching 
experience.     She  teaches  Language  Arts  in  grades  9-12.  She 
decided  to  participate  in  the  program  because  of 
difficulties  she  experienced  in  the  first  two  years  of 
teaching.     She  commented  that  the  lesson  plans  she  was 
required  to  complete  at  work  were  difficult  and  that  this 
aspect  of  her  job  had  not  been  covered  in  her  college 
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education.  However,  she  feels  that  as  she  gains  experience 
it  becoir.es  easier.  She  also  remarked  that  the  brochure  was 
enticing  and  helped  pin-point  what  to  expect. 

Beginning  Teacher2  does  not  like  the  reception  of  the 
telephone  and  complains  that  she  cannot  understand  the 
comments  made  by  other  sites.     She  uses  the  handset  about  3- 
4  times  each  class  period  but  has  never  spoken  directly  to 
another  site.     She  states  that  the  Flagler  teachers  will 
initiate  telephone  communication  whenever  they  disagree  with 
something  and  that  they  all  communicate  when  Ms.  Flaherty 
asks  them  to.    Overall,  Beginning  Teacher2  does  not  like 
using  the  handset  because  of  the  delay  time. 

In  regard  to  Ms.  Flaherty,  Beginning  Teacher2  comments 
that  she  is  late  returning  assignments  and  says  that  she  has 
only  received  three  back  in  nine  sessions.  Beginning 
Teacher2  also  says  that  Ms.  Flaherty  is  good  at  initiating 
interaction  between  beginning  teachers  and  coaches  but  does 
not  follow  up  as  well  as  she  could.    Overall,  beginning 
Teacher2  feels  that  Ms.  Flaherty  is  doing  an  excellent  job. 
The  program  content  is  useful,  but  it  does  seem  to  be 
somewhat  repetitive.    The  schedule  of  topics  did  not 
correspond  with  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  material  in 
real-life  situations  (e.g.,  Parent/Teacher  Conferencing  was 
discussed  after  the  last  actual  scheduled  conferencing 
period  at  must  schools  had  been  completed) .     She  adds  that 
Ms.  Flaherty  was  excited  about  teaching,  can  relate  to  the 
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participants,  and  was  extremely  enjoyable.    She  noted  that 
class  time  really  flew  by. 

Concerning  testing,  Beginning  Teach  r2  feels  that 
comments  on  assignments  do  not  haw  sufficient  depth  and 
that  negative  comments  are  never  made.     She  mentioned  again 
that  she  would  like  assignments  returned  more  promptly. 

Beginning  Teacher2  feels  that  the  PARTNERS  program  has 
been  extremely  beneficial,  especially  in  the  class 
management  aspect  of  helping  her  with  day-to-day  activities. 
She  feels  that  interactive  television  has  allowed  her  to 
participate  in  a  program  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
available.    Beginning  Teacher2  has  developed  a  close  bond 
with  her  peer  coach  and  adds  that  PARTNERS  has  allowed  her 
to  have  a  more  positive  and  relaxed  attitude  towards  her 
job.    It  has  helped  reinforce  her  own  belief  in  being 
positive.    Beginning  Teacher2  suggests  that  all  teachers, 
both  new  and  tenured,  should  take  this  course  to  encourage 
fresh  ideas  into  their  profession.    Overall,  it  was  a  "great 
experience"  and  she  benefitted  tremendously  from  it. 

Our  personal  observations  of  Beginning  Teacher2  are 
that  she  is  enthusiastic  about  teaching.    She  was  extremely 
personable  and  open  about  her  comments  and  concerns  with  the 
PARTNERS  program.    Her  involvement  with  her  students  was 
evident  by  the  school  plays  she  sponsors  during  the  year. 
In  fact  a  dinner  theater  production  was  planned  for  the 
night  of  our  visit.    She  spoke  highly  of  her  peer  coach  and 
has  developed  a  close  relationship  with  her,  both 
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■  professionally  and  socially.  We  believe  that  while  she  does 
I  feel  somewhat  isolated  in  rural  Colorado,  she  is  making  the 

best  of  the  situation.    Beginning  Teacher2  was  at  a  stage  in 
I  her  teaching  career  when  her  eyes  still  twinkled  with 

.  enthusiasm  when  she  spoke  of  what  she  hopes  to  accomplish. 

'  Beginning  Teacher  #3  Interview.     Beginning  Teacher3  was 

I  a  white  male,  seemingly  in  his  early  thirties.    He  had 

taught  social  studies  for  three  years  in  California; 
I  however,  this  was  his  first  year  teaching  social  studies  in 

.  Flagler.    Our  initial  impressions  were  that  he  appeared  to 

be  very  confident  and  competent,  so  we  were  surprised  to 
I  learn  that  he  was  taking  the  PARTNERS  course  as  a  confidence 

builder.     In  fact,  in  the  interview,  his  uncertainty  and 
I  lack  of  confidence  were  revealed  on  several  occasions. 

■  Overall,  Beginning  Teacher3  reported  that  PARTNERS  had 

served  his  particular  needs  "fairly  well"  and  that  the 

I  program  had  been  "fairly  beneficial"  to  him  personally.  Our 

probing  revealed  no  problems  whatsoever  with  the 
I  programming,  in  his  perception — in  fact,  all  of  his  specific 

■  comments  and  examples  were  very  positive.    His  only 

criticism  seemed  to  be  that  PARTNERS  should  meet  more 

I  frequently.    We  sensed  a  real  need  for  a  support  group  in 

this  instance. 

■  This  beginning  teacher  rated  the  quality  of  the 

■  production,  instruction,  and  administration  of  the  program 

as  "excellent."    Like  most  other  students,  he  reported 

I  initial  apprehension  in  using  the  phone,  but  his  reticence 
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had  gradually  turned  to  much  more  positive  feelings 
regarding  the  telephone  interactivity.    Now  he  reports  using 
the  phone  one-to-two  times  per  session  and  feeling  quite 
comfortable  doing  so. 

Beginning  Teacher3  was  particularly  positive  toward  Ms. 
Flaherty's  teaching  abilities  and  pointed  to  her  as  an 
excellent  instructional  role  model.    Particular  points  of 
strength  mentioned  were  his  teacher's  frequent  use  of 
specific  examples  from  her  personal  experiences.  When 
queried  about  Ms.  Flaherty's  weaknesses,  he  couldn't  think 
of  one. 

The  student  was  also  extremely  enthusiastic  about  the 
quality  of  his  coach,  reporting  that  the  peer  coach  had 
served  his  needs  "tremendously."    The  coach  had  helped  by 
providing  ready  feedback,  support,  and  assistance,  and  the 
coach  had  reportedly  made  him  feel  more  positive  about  his 
abilities  as  a  teacher.    Moreover,  this  student,  more  than 
most,  emphasized  the  real  benefits  of  PARTNERS  for  his 
students.    He  noted  that  he  had  learned  alternative  and  more 
beneficial  ways  of  doing  things,  and  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  been  able  to  translate  Ms.  Flaherty's  mechanism  of 
providing  diverse  forms  of  positive  feedback  to  her  students 
to  his  ways  of  supporting  and  encouraging  his  own  students. 

This  interview  concluded  by  Beginning  Teacher3  saying 
that  every  beginning  teacher  should  have  the  benefit  of  a 
course  such  as  this — either  delivered  personally  or  via 
television.  r 
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Beginning  Teacher  #4  Interview.    This  beginning  teacher 
was  one  of  the  Deer  Trail  commuters.     Seemingly  in  her  early 
thirties,  she  had  substituted  for  11/2  years,  but  this  was 
her  first  year  as  a  teacher.     She  was  teaching  fifth  grade. 
The  Deer  Trail  school  system  is  quite  small,  only  160 
children  in  K-12,  and  our  conversations  led  the  evaluators 
to  believe  that  a  program  such  as  PARTNERS  is  particularly 
essential  to  smaller  schools  where  there  is  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  interact  with  teachers  at  the  same  grade 
level.    An  addi-u-.onal  problem  at  Beginning  Teacher4 's  school 
was  that  PARTNERS  had  not  been  and  was  not  being  encouraged 
by  the  school  administration. 

This  beginning  teacher's  evaluation  of  the  PARTNERS 
program  was  that  it  was  excellent.     She  stressed  the  high 
quality  of  the  production,  the  curriculum,  and  particularly, 
the  instruction.    The  strengths  of  Ms.  Flaherty  she  pointed 
to  were  her  positive  manner,  her  excellent  public  relations 
ability,  the  fact  that  she  handles  all  sorts  of  people  very 
well,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  extremely  knowledgeable.  She 
also  indicated  that  Ms.  Flaherty  has  an  excellent  television 
presence  (we  agree!)  and  makes  every  PARTNERS  day  fun  and 
interesting.     She  noted  that  at  least  85%  of  the  content  of 
the.  course  had  been  of  use  to  her  personally,  and  she  had 
recommended  this  course  strongly  to  other  beginning 
teachers.    In  terms  of  PARTNERS'  particular  benefits  to  her, 
three  important  points  were  mentioned:     (1)  that  PARTNERS 
taught  you  that  it  was  OK  to  have  problems,   (2)  that  the 
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program  gave  one  tremendous  confidence,  and  (3)  that  the 
program  gave  increased  esteem  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Again  the  peer  coach  was  given  superlative  marks,  and 
the  value  of  the  coach's  support  and  feedback  were  stressed. 
She  also  noted  that  her  fifth  graders  had  benefitted 
directly  from  her  taking  the  course,  especially  in  that  it 
inspired  her  to  be  a  more  motivating  teacher. 

The  only  suggestions  offered  to  make  the  course  better 
were:     (1)  not  to  be  so  hurried  at  points,   (2)  to  cut  down 
somewhat  on  the  paperwork,  and  (3)  to  provide  more  and 
quicker  feedback  on  the  assignments.    All  in  all,  however, 
Beginning  Teacher4  reported  that  PARTNERS  was  a  "God  send." 

Peer  Coach  #1  Interview.    Peer  Coach1,  a  white  male, 
seemingly  in  his  early  50' s,  has  been  teaching  for  29  years 
and  currently  covers  all  courses  in  the  Flagler  6th  grade. 
As  mentioned  previously,  he  and  Mr.  Ricken  were  in  the 
beginning  stages  of  constructing  a  program  similar  to 
PARTNERS  on  their  own,  and  he  had  been  very  excited  to  hear 
about  the  program. 

Peer  Coach1  commented  that  reception  was  usually  good 
and  that  he  could  recall  only  two  instances  of  poor 
reception.    The  reception  on  the  day  we  were  there  was  the 
worst  he  had  experienced.    Peer  Coach1 's  biggest  concern 
with  using  the  handset  is  maintaining  contact.    The  echo 
that  results  through  the  handset  was  annoying  at  first,  but 
he  got  used  to  it  by  turning  the  volume  down.    He  states 
that  Flagler  initiates  communication  with  the  instructor 
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sometimes,  but  never  with  other  sites.    He  personally 
communicates  every  month.    At  the  beginning  of  the  program 
he  didn't  enjoy  using  the  handset,  but  again,  he  got  used  to 
it. 

Peer  Coach1  approves  of  Ms.  Bernhardt 's  performance  as 
Project  Director,  but  also  expressed  his  concern  about  not 
receiving  assignments  back  in  a  timely  manner.    He  rates  Ms. 
Flaherty's  performance  as  excellent  and  states  that  she 
builds  positive  affective  relationships  with  members  in  a 
way  that  is  not  obvious;  rather  it  occurs  naturally.  He 
adds  that  Ms.  Flaherty  is  enthusiastic  and  interested  in  the 
program. 

According  to  Peer  Coach1,  the  objectives  and  procedures 
of  the  program  were  not  clear  to  him  at  first.    This  may  be 
due  in  part  to  his  missing  the  first  class  session. 

Peer  Coach1  has  enjoyed  his  role  as  a  Peer  Coach1  and 
has  developed  a  good  relationship  with  his  beginning 
teacher.    He  feels  that  by  being  readily  available,  he  has 
r>een  helpful  to  his  partner  many  times.    He  notes  that  the 
program  serves  as  a  good  springboard  by  bringing  up  topics 
that  may  not  normally  be  discussed  between  teachers.  The 
session  on  Time  Management  was  not  particularly  helpful  to 
him  (perhaps  29  years  of  experience  has  something  to  do  with 
that),  but  all  of  the  rest  were  very  productive.  Peer 
Coach1  would  recommend  PARTNERS  to  all  teachers  and  points 
out  that  experienced  teachers  have  problems  too.  PARTNERS 
allows  the  teacher  to  get  a  better  perception  of  "self." 


Although  Peer  Coach1  misses  the  more  complete  interaction  of 
face-to-face  instruction  somewhat,  he  feels  that  you  can 
have  quality  instruction  without  it. 

Peer  Coach1  added  that  the  early  Saturday  time  schedule 
made  him  grumble  but  feels  that  his  presence  provides 
personal  contact  which  is  very  important  to  the  new  teacher. 
He  said  that  the  new  teachers  (partners)  are  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  class  and  that  if  PARTNERS  can 
assist  them  in  getting  through  the  first  years  of  teaching 
and  surviving,  then  it  is  a  success.    Peer  Coach1  wished 
more  teachers  would  have  the  opportunity  to  participate. 

Our  personal  observations  of  Peer  Coach1  are  that  he  is 
genuine  in  his  concern  for  beginning  teachers.     He  sincerely 
wants  to  help  make  the  beginning  years  of  new  teachers  a 
rewarding  and  successful  experience.    Although  he  reports 
enthusiasm  about  PARTNERS,  I  think  he  sees  himself  as  more 
of  a  "support"  person.    I  would  suspect  that  in  his  years  of 
experience  he  has  seen  and  done  it  all  and  is  relatively 
settled  in  his  ways.    He  has  a  healthy  attitude,  and  I  can 
understand  Mr.  Ricken's  choice  of  him  to  develop  a  similar 
type  program.    He  would  make  an  excellent  facilitator. 

Peer  Coach  #2  Interview.    The  second  peer  coach 
interviewed  was  a  first  grade  teacher  at  Deer  Trail.  She 
had  taught  for  10  years  and  was  asked  to  be  a  partner 
because  she  had  taught  5th  grade  at  one  time.     This  teacher 
was  extremely  articulate  and  made  her  points  with  great  (and 
very  useful)  precision. 


Peer  Coach^  reported  that  PARTNERS  had  served  her  own 
needs  extremely  well,  as  it  apparently  had  those  of  her 
partner.     She  was  only  moderately  pleased  with  the 
production  quality  of  the  PARTNERS  seminars,  but  she  thought 
that  the  curriculum  and  instructor  had  been  superb.     On  two 
occasions  she  mentioned  how  she  had  been  impressed  by  the 
"affective  rapport"  Ms.  Flaherty  achieved  with  the  students. 
She  also  mentioned,  as  did  others,  that  Ms.  Flaherty  had 
"practiced  what  she  preached"  and  was  super  in  staying  on 
track  and  achieving  the  course  objectives. 

Although  extremely  positive  about  her  experiences  as  a 
peer  coach,  this  experienced  teacher  was  also  quite 
realistic  about  the  demands  peer  coaching  dictates. 
Seemingly  a  perfectionist,  she  emphasized  that  she  had 
needed  more  time  for  observing  her  partner  and  visiting  with 
her  in  order  to  do  as  effective  a  job  as  she  had  wished  to 
do.     She  mentioned  that  her  partner  had  had  a  difficult 
class  and  equally  difficult  parents  and  indicated  that  she 
could  have  done  a  better  job  if  she  could  have  spent  more 
time  with  the  beginning  teacher. 

Peer  Coach2  emphasized  that  she  had  found  the  seminars 
personally  quite  beneficial,  especially  the  one  on  classroom 
management,  but  she  emphasized  that  every  session  had  been 
worthwhile.    That's  saying  something,  when  you  factor  in  an 
hour  round  trip  beginning  early  on  Saturday  mornings.  She 
also  mentioned  that  it  had  been  beneficial  to  get  to  know 
the  fine  teachers  in  Flagler.    We  sensed  that  even 


experienced  and  obviously  competent  teachers  in  remote 
locations  need  a  strong  support  system. 

One  concrete  and  potentially  useful  suggestion 
mentioned  by  Peer  Coach2  was  that  administrators  needed  to 
take  part  in  PARTNERS  too.    She  noted  that  Mr.  Ricken  had 
been  extremely  helpful  to  the  group  and  suggested  that 
PARTNERS  probably  had  helped  him  likewise.     (He  had  already 
told  us  as  much! ) 

Peer  Coach  #3  Interview.    The  esteem  with  which  Peer 
Coach3  is  held  in  the  Flagler  system  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  she  had  not  one,  but  two,  partners.    A  vivacious, 
poised  woman,  seemingly  in  her  late  30' s,  she  had  been 
teaching  for  a  dozen  years — business  education  in  the  high 
school  and  physical  education  at  the  elementary  level.  We 
quickly  sensed  that  she  was  a  quiet  leader  of  the  group  and 
a  pillar  of  the  community. 

She  was  extremely  positive  about  PARTNERS  (as  her 
partners  had  been  about  her),  especially  the  quality  of  Ms. 
Flaherty's  instruction.    She  said  that  she  was  amazed  how 
"quick"  Ms.  Flaherty  was  and  how  well  she  thought  "on  her 
feet."    Other  compliments  to  the  teacher  included  comments 
that  she  was  "knowledgeable,"  "lives  what  she  says,"  "takes 
all  our  situations  into  the  problem  task — no  matter  how  far 
out,"  and  "loves  what  she  and  Vicki  do  with  the  pictures  and 
special  personal  items  to  personalize  the  distance  learning 
process."    She  also  noted  that  she  had  not  expected  to  learn 

as  much  as  she  had  from  the  seminars  and  had  found  them  to 
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be  very  helpful.    She  had  found  the  sessions  on  time 
management  and  teaching  "at  risk"  students  to  be  extremely 
beneficial. 

Overall,  Peer  Coach3  rated  her  coaching  experience  as 
"extremely  positive."    She  felt  that  she  had  been  beneficial 
to  her  partner  (1)  in  providing  them  with  a  legitimized 
source  to  which  to  turn,  and  (2)  in  assuring  them  that  "it's 
not  you  that  is  the  problem."    She  too  noted  that  she  had 
not  had  as  much  time  as  she  had  wished  to  devote  to  peer 
coaching,  especially  for  in-class  observation.    With  two 
partners,  it's  no  wonder.    She  concluded  the  interview  by 
noting  the  critical  need  for  more  courses  like  this.  We 
would  only  add  that  the  need  is  also  great  for  teachers  like 
her. 

Program  and  Process  Notes  Continued.    With  our 
interviews  completed,  the  evaluators  returned  to  observing 
the  seminar  and  our  class.    Ms.  Flaherty  was  discussing  the 
importance  of  assessing  the  character  of  the  parent  during 
the  conference.    Additional  role  playing  was  done  to 
emphasize  the  right  and  wrong  ways  to  conduct  a  conference. 
The  five  phase  procedure  was  outlined  and  utilized.  The 
five  phases  are:    warm  up,  stating  positive  attributes  of 
the  student,  growth  (progress)  of  the  student,  request  for 
parent/ teacher  cooperation,  and  a  positive  conclusion. 
Beginning  Teacher2  called  in  and  commented  on  addressing  the 
home  responsibilities  of  students.    Babysitting  other 


siblings,  jobs,  and  fighting  within  the  family  were 
discussed  as  pressures  on  students.     Ms.  Flaherty  agreed. 

The  class  assignment  for  the  following  week  was  to 
photocopy  the  parent /teacher  conference  outline  from  the 
workbook  and  complete  several  conferences  utilizing  the 
format.     Flexibility  was  encouraged  when  using,  the  outline. 
Beginning  Teacher2  had  some  questions  about  the  assignment 
and  Beginning  Teacher1  and  Peer  Coach1  attempted  to  clarify 
them  for  her.     Beginning  Teacher2  continued  to  discuss 
parent/teacher  conferencing  while  Ms.  Flaherty  was 
concluding  class.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  seminar,  Mr. 
Ricken  briefly  addressed  the  participants  and  stated  that 
the  discussed  outline  and  procedures  would  be  useful  for 
parent/teacher  conferences  next  fall.    He  stressed  that  each 
teacher  should  act  as  a  resource  for  other  teachers  in  their 
systems  and  communicate  the  process  to  them. 

Summary  Notes.    Overall,  we  were  impressed  with  the 
enthusiasm  exhibited  by  the  peer  coaches  and  beginning 
teachers  at  Flagler.     It  is  evident  that  the  support  of  the 
extremely  fine  and  effective  Superintendent,  Mr.  Ricken,  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  success  of  the  Flagler  PARTNERS 
program.    Most  partners'  comments  were  highly  favorable 
about  the  course  and  the  instructor.    The  most  common 
complaint  was  a  need  for  more  feedback  from  written 
assignments.    Perhaps  as  teachers,  the  participants  are 
accustomed  to  returning  assignments  to  students  with  written 
comments  and  expect  that  from  Ms.  Flaherty.     In  contrast, 
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Ms.  Flaherty  may  view  the  written  assignments  as 
confirmation  of  the  utilization  of  concepts  learned  in  class 
and  not  see  them  as  requiring  feedback  from  her. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Beginning  Teacher1,  we 
found  the  participants  to  be  strongly  encouraged  by  the 
PARTNERS  program.    Perhaps  Flagler's  beginning  teachers, 
with  their  fine  Superintendent,  may  not  have  been  at  the 
point  of  frustration  that  would  have  resulted  in  their 
quitting,  which  is  the  case  with  many  remote,  rural  school 
districts,  which  have  incredibly  low  teacher  retention 
rates,  but  it  is  apparent  that  PARTNERS  served  as  positive 
reinforcement  for  them  to  continue  with  added  enthusiasm. 
The  bond  that  seems  to  develop  between  peer  coaches  and 
beginning  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  positive  results  of 
the  PARTNERS  program.    Long  after  the  television  is  turned 
off  and  workbooks  gather  dust  on  bookshelves,  the 
relationships  developed  during  the  program  will  continue  to 
support  and  reinforce  the  professional  and  social  lives  of 
all  participants. 

Although  none  of  the  partners  interviewed  indicated 
much  interest  in  the  production  elements  of  the  tele- 
seminars,  the  evaluation  team  finds  it  appropriate  to 
mention  some  production  features  and  programmatic  elements 
of  PARTNERS.    Some  production  features  were  very  positive. 
For  example,  the  superimposition  of  the  instructor  in  the 
upper  right  corner  of  the  screen  when  text  was  being 
presented  was  an  excellent  idea.    Moreover,  Dr.  Bernhardt' s 
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"candid  camera"  photos,  and  the  regular  use  of  contributed 
snapshots  of  the  site  participants  was  a  clever  touch  that 
added  to  the  intimacy  of  the  presentations,  making  distance 
learning  seem  less  distant.    On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
some  production  problems:    On  several  occasions,  both  in  the 
taped  seminars  that  we  reviewed  and  in  the  seminar 
presentation  on  the  day  of  our  site  visit,  several  basic 
production  glitches  occurred,  and  they  should  be  corrected. 
For  example,  Ms.  Flaherty  called  for  particular  camera  shots 
in  order  to  highlight  materials  several  times  and  had  to 
wait  and  wait  for  the  production  personnel  to  react.  Or, 
amazingly,  the  film  strip  used  on  the  day  of  our  site  visit 
was  shot  off  of  a  movie  screen  located  behind  Ms.  Flaherty. 
Surely  the  production  facility  has  a  film  chain  that  could 
produce  a  better  picture.    These  are  small  "bugs,"  but  they 
can  impair  a  teacher's  ability  to  communicate  effectively 
and  should  not  occur  in  a  program  of  this  quality. 

Programmatically ,  we  saw  much  that  was  noteworthy  in 
every  PARTNERS  seminar  we  watched,  and  we  saw  practically 
nothing  that  we  noted  as  being  "wrong."    Some  of  the  best 
things  we  observed  were  the  excellent  pace  and  variability 
in  instructional  methodology  of  the  teacher.     Couple  these 
with  the  remarkable  ability  of  Geraldine  Flaherty  to  be 
empathetic  and  responsive  to  unseen  learners,  and  the 
distance  learning  environment  is  transformed  into  lively,  .. 
interactive  classrooms  in  which  students  "see"  their  teacher 
as  if  she  were  face-to-face.    We  wish  we  could  "bottle"  Ms. 
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Flaherty's  ability  to  obviate  the  problems  of  distance.  In 
all  of  our  interviews,  no  one — beginning  teacher  or  peer 
coach— complained  about  the  fact  that  their  seminars  were 
televised.    When  we  point  blank  asked  the  beginning  teachers 
and  peer  coaches  whether  they  would  have  learned  any  more  or 
felt  any  closer  to  their  teacher  if  the  teacher  had  been  in 
the  classroom  with  them,  by  far  the  most  common  response  was 
a  resounding  "NO! "    That's  impressive. 

The  final  thing  that  we  would  like  to  note  is  that  this 
is  obviously  a  class  that  has  made  a  difference— a  critical 
difference.    Teacher  after  teacher  told  us  that  PARTNERS  had 
improved  their  classroom  teaching,  had  shored  up  their 
morale,  and  had  helped  them  decide  to  remain 
T-E-A-C-H-E-R-S.     Some  of  our  interviewers  spoke  of  their 
PARTNERS  experience  in  analytical  terms,  others  interpreted 
their  experiences  in  "warm  fuzzies" ;  but  every  single  person 
interviewed  thought  PARTNERS  should  be  continued  and 
extended.    To  a  person  they  emphatically  proclaimed  that 
their  colleagues  would  benefit  from  the  PARTNERS  experience. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
Asheville,  North  Carolina 
May  7,  1990 

TI-IN  United  Star  Network  evaluators  Dr.  Jennings 
Bryant  and  Steve  Rockwell  arrived  at  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  Buncombe  County  School  System  at 
approximately  3:00  p.m.  E.S.T.  on  May  7,  1990.    The  mountain 
setting  of  the  facility  was  beautiful,  but  the  buildings 
were  old  and  portions  were  quite  dilapidated,  with  peeling 
paint,  broken  blinds,  cracked  windows,  and  various  other 
indices  of  neglect.    We  learned  that  the  school  board  was 
planning  a  move  to  a  newer  facility,  but  the  current 
building  had  to  be  sold  before  the  occupants  could  relocate. 
Obviously  they  had  decided  not  to  invest  any  more  money 
repairing  the  current  structure.    The  site  housed  the  school 
system  administrative  offices,  as  well  as  rooms  for  teacher 
in-service  training.    We  spoke  to  various  officials  about 
the  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (FLES) 
programs  and  then  were  directed  to  the  TI-IN  classroom. 
When  we  arrived,  the  teachers  were  rehearsing  foreign 
language  songs  that  they  could  sing  with  their  classes.  The 
person  we  had  been  told  was  acting  as  the  FLES  facilitator 
told  us  that  she  really  did  not  know  a  lot  about  the  program 
and  that  we  needed  to  talk  to  a  class  participant  who 
actually  was  serving  as  the  facilitator  for  the  class. 
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Classroom  Setting 

The  TI-IN  "classroom"  was  housed  in  a  portion  of  an  old 
auditorium.    The  monitor  sat  on  the  stage  area  with  tables 
in  front  of  it  in  a  horseshoe-shaped  arrangement.  The 
tables  were  overly  far  away  from  the  monitor  for  maximal 
visibility,  and  when  class  members  attempted  to  use  the 
handset  they  were  forced  to  move  eight  to  ten  feet  closer  to 
the  monitor. 

Observation  of  FLES  Program 

The  class  started  at  3:30  p.m.  and  was  hosted,  as 
usual,  by  Fran  Hoch.    The  guest  for  the  opening  portion  of 
the  program  was  Carol  Ann  Pesola,  who  presented  a  lesson  on 
evaluation — assessing  the  progress  of  students  and  of 
programs.    The  handset  was  not  used  at  our  site  during  this 
presentation,  and  the  volume  of  the  audio  seemed  to  be  a 
little  too  low  for  some  in  the  room  to  hear  effectively. 
However,  no  one  took  any  initiative  in  controlling  the 
environment.     Since  the  facilitator  was  involved  in  the 
class,  she  may  not  have  been  able  to  be  as  effective  as  a 
person  whose  sole  role  was  serving  the  needs  of  the  teacher 
and  the  class.    Although  the  facilitator  attempted  to  be 
responsive  and  did  have  all  handouts  prepared,  she  seemed  to 
be  overloaded  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  program  and  her 
facilitator  duties. 

The  PLES  program  was  shot  using  standard  two-camera 
techniques.    During  the  first  hour,  interaction  was  seldom 
solicited  or  encouraged;  the  guest  presented  a  great  deal  of 
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information  which  was,  for  the  most  part,  read.  The 
Buncombe  County  teachers  were  quite  attentive,  although  a 
few  muttered  "slow  downs"  were  heard.     Some  of  the 
vocabulary  used  by  Ms.  Pesola  could  possibly  have  been  a  bit 
too  technical  for  some  of  the  elementary  school  language 
teachers,  as  a  couple  of  the  teachers  asked  others  what 
certain  words  and  phrases  meant.    The  teacher  also  spoke  too 
rapidly  at  times,  causing  some  students  to  struggle  to  keep 
up.     By  the  end  of  Ms.  Pesola 's  presentation,  a  couple  of 
our  students  had  apparently  "given  up"  and  were  talking 
quietly  or  doing  lesson  plans. 

The  Buncombe  County  PLES  class  consisted  of  seven 
female  and  one  male  teachers      Six  were  Spanish  teachers, 
another  taught  French,  and  the  eighth  was  trying  to  get  a 
job  teaching  French  in  the  system.     Since  the  class  started 
at  3:30  p.m.,  and  sof^  teachers  had  to  drive  a  substantial 
distance  to  attend,  a  couple  of  participants  were  late. 
Their  quite  understandable  late  arrivals  appeared  to 
distract  several  other  participants.    Any  noise  made  in  this 
large  room  tended  to  be  amplified  by  the  theater  acoustics 
and  interfered  with  attention  to  the  program. 

For  most  of  the  program,  the  interactive  technology  was 
not  used.     During  this  time,  videotapes  could  have  been  us*>d 
just  as  effectively  to  deliver  the  lecture.     Few  concrete 
examples  were  offered  during  the  presentation,  and  some  of 
those  that  were  used  were  weak,  even  misleading,  as  members 
of  our  class  were  quick  to  point  out.     It  would  have  been 
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more  effective  if  the  students  had  been  provided  with  some 
sor    of  workbook  to  go  along  with  the  lecture  so  that  they 
would  have  materials  that  could  be  readily  transferred  to 
their  respective  classrooms.    Also  of  use  would  have  been  a 
set  of  readings  (yes,  "homework")  to  be  examined  prior  to 
class  so  that  discussion  could  have  been  employed  more 
effectively. 

Fran  Hoch  showed  some  videotapes  of  teachers  talking 
about  their  classroom  methods.    Tapes  of  children  displaying 
their  knowledge  about  foreign  languages  were  also  shown. 
With  these  actuality  tapes,  all  of  the  Buncombe  County 
participants  watched  the  screen  100%  of  the  time.  Moreover, 
the  vignettes  with  the  children  helped  interject  a  bit  of 
humor  and  seemed  to  help  recapture  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  viewing  the  lecture.    At  the  very  least,  these 
tapes  broke  up  the  monotony  of  much  of  the  early  part  of  the 
program.    Another  guest  followed — a  teacher  who  shared  her 
own  evaluation  methods  with  the  audience.    The  teachers  at 
the  site  seemed  mora  interested  in  this  more  practical 
lecturing  than  in  the  more  theoretical  approach  previously 
utilized,  and  attention  to  the  screen  was  approximately  70% 
during  this  presentation,  with  no  talking.    Then  Ms.  Hoch 
asked  Ms.  Pesola  to  comment  on  this  teacher's  method  of 
evaluation.    This  process — evaluating  the  evaluation — worked 
quite  well  and  generated  quit     a  bit  of  useful  discussion  at 
the  Buncombe  County  Site. 
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At  this  point  Fran  Hoch  actively  solicited  interaction. 
The  Buncombe  County  participants  were  initially  hesitant  to 
use  the  handset,  and  when  two  women  finally  did  so,  they  did 
not  appear  very  proficient  in  using  this  technology.  One 
student  had  trouble  holding  the  handset  and  directing  the 
antenna  toward  the  monitor.     It  appeared  from  this 
exhibition  that  the  Buncombe  County  participants  rarely  used 
the  handset,  an  observation  which  was  substantiated  in  our 
later  interviews.    To  make  matters  worse,  the  participant 
who  did  call  in  posed  a  question  which  was  never  answered  to 
her  or  the  group's  satisfaction. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  program,  our  participants 
began  to  grow  restless  and  seemed  more  "testy."  With 
increasing  social  interactions,  the  participants  clearly 
were  losing  interest  in  what  was  being  said.     Certainly  a 
portion  of  this  inattentiveness  could  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  program  is  aired  after  the  school  day  ends,  and  the 
participants  were  tired  from  a  day's  teaching  duties.  As 
fatigue  increased,  they  also  grew  a  bit  more  critical  of 
what  was  being  said.    Whatever  the  reasons,  they  certainly 
did  not  jump  at  the  chance  to  call  in  and  relay  to  the 
experts  the  questions  they  were  discussing  among  themselves. 
When  the  program  began  to  draw  to  a  close,  many  of  the 
students  quickly  departed,  even  before  Ms.  Hoch  could 
conclude  her  wrap-up. 


Interviews  with  Participants 
I  Before,  during,  and  after  the  course  we  interviewed  the 

eight  students.    All  were  very  pleasant,  open,  gracious,  and 
|  helpful.    The  first  woman  interviewed  was  completing  her 

■  second  year  with  the  Buncombe  County  schools.     She  thought 
the  program  had  an  excellent  overall  organization,  but  she 

I  had  not  learned  as  much  as  she  had  hoped.     She  said  she  had 

problems  with  the  physical  distance  between  the  students  and 
I  the  lecturers.     She  felt  that  only  certain  sites  could  get 

■  through  to  the  host,  and  she  desired  more  immediate  and 
personal  feedback  than  was  available.    She  felt  that  the 

I  program  would  be  improved  if  a  group  leader  or  teacher  at 

each  site  could  serve  to  offer  immediate  "live"  feedback. 
1  She  also  said  that  she  thought  that  much  more  time  should 

■  have  been  allowed  for  productive,  content-related 
interaction  between  the  students  and  the  guests.  This 

I  participant  added  that  she  thought  that  the  guests  were 

high-quality,  knowledgeable  people  who  knew  what  they  were 

■  talking  about.    She  stated  that  she  particularly  enjoyed  the 

■  segments  which  had  shown  teachers  actually  teaching  instead 
of  talking  theoretically  about  the  process. 

I  The  second  female  interviewee  had  been  a  teacher  for 

—  the  past  12  years  and  has  been  involved  in  tiie  PLES  program 

•  for  one  year.     She  stated  that  she  had  no  interest  in  using 

■  the  interactive  technology  and  grew  weary  of  watching 
television,  which  she  professed  rarely  to  watch  at  home. 

I  Equipment  malfunctions  also  frustrated  her.     She  also  did 


not  like  the  hour  the  course  was  scheduled,  because  she  was 
just  too  tired  to  give  the  content  her  undivided  attention. 
On  a  more  positive  note,  she  did  state  that  the  technology 
has  given  her  the  opportunity  to  hear  lectures  from  some 
really  qualified  people,  a  chance  she  normally  would  not 
have.     She  noted  that  some  of  the  programs  had  been  useful. 

The  third  interviewee  was  a  woman  from  Spain  who  had 
taught  in  Spain  for  2  years  and  had  been  involved  in  PLES 
for  the  past  year.     She  had  two  major  problems  with  the  TI- 
IN  system.     She  found  it  hard  to  communicate  with  people  who 
could  not  see  her,  and  thus  she  had  never  used  the  handset 
to  talk  with  the  lecturers.     She  also  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  a  high  level  of  interest  in  the  program  due  to  the  time 
of  day  it  was  held.     She  noted  that  the  program  could  be 
improved  if  they  showed  more  teaching  rather  than  just 
talking  about  it.     She  also  reported  that  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  was  pretty  good,  although  she  felt  some  of  it  was 
redundant  to  what  the  Buncombe  County  Spanish  teachers  had 
learned  in  other  in-service  training  sessions.     Overall,  she 
had  liked  the  program,  especially  the  segments  which  had 
shown  actual  teachers  engaged  in  their  trade. 

The  fourth  interview  was  with  a  woman  who  was  not 
currently  teaching  but  wanted  to  return  to  the  classroom. 
She  had  taught  French  at  the  high  school  level  for  nine 
years  elsewhere  but  was  burned  out  on  high  school  teaching. 
Although  she  was  not  terribly  comfortable  with  the 
interactive  process,  she  had  no  major  problem  with  learning 


I 

*  via  television.     She  did  state  that  she  had  found  it 

I  difficult  to  ask  questions  via  the  handset,  partially 

because  ample  instruction  in  the  use  of  this  technology  had 
I  not  been  provided.     She  stated  that  she  felt  that  the 

■  overall  quality  of  the  lectures  had  been  "mediocre."  She 

■  added  that  she  felt  that  too  much  time  had  been  wasted  by 
I  "happy  talk"  and  viewer  call-in  time  spent  in  "chatting." 

She  also  noted  that  more  concrete  examples  of  the  theories 
I  discussed  would  have  been  more  helpful,  as  would  more  videos 

■  of  actual  teaching.    She  also  thought  that  her  fellow 
classmates  had  not  been  very  involved,  and  she  reported  that 

I  they  did  not  seem  very  interested  in  the  lectures.     She  did 

say,  however,  that  her  classmates  typically  paid  more 
|  attention  to  the  videos,  demonstrations,  and  examples  than 

m  they  did  to  the  rest  of  the  "show."    She  thought  that  the 

most  useful  part  of  the  process  was  being  able  to  see  some 
I  experts  from  other  parts  of  the  state  and  from  around  the 

country.     She  had  also  found  the  videos  of  classroom 
I  demonstrations  most  helpful.    She  stated  that  she  found  the 

m  segment  on  "materials"  to  be  the  most  memorable. 

interviewee  #5  had  taught  French  in  high  school  for 
I  several  years  and  had  been  teaching  in  the  Asheville  City 

Schools  FLES  program  for  one  year.     She  loved  teaching  in 

■  the  FLES  program  and  living  in  the  Asheville  area,  but  she 

■  had  been  less  than  thrilled  with  the  TI-IN  FLES  telecasts.. 
She  had  been  a  student  of  telecourses  in  other  locations  in 

H  the  past,  and  reported  that  this  course  had  compared 
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unfavorably  with  them.     She  described  the  host  as  "overly 
maternal  and  'matronizing' "  and  most  of  the  guests  a~ 
"probably  quite  good  college  classroom  teachers  but,  as  a 
whole,  generally  weak  television  teachers."    She  said  she 
had  enjoyed  and  benefited  from  the  presentation  of  some  of 
the  guest  experts,  particularly  "the  cart  lady,"  who  had 
explained  how  itinerants  could  "tote  and  use"  their  goods. 
Other  guests  had,  in  her  words,  been  "talking  textbooks." 
She  said  that  to  her  knowledge,  prior  to  today,  no  one  at 
the  Buncombe  County  site  had  volunteered  to  use  the  handset 
to  interact  with  the  teachers.    As  a  whole,  she  gave  the  TI- 
IN  PLES  course  a  grade  of  "C." 

The  sixth  interviewee  was  as  positive  as  the  previous 
interviewee  had  been  negative.    Our  impression  of  this  male 
FLES  student  was  that  he  was  a  fledgling  teacher  who  had 
retired  from  another  '  areer  and  had  moved  to  the  Asheville 
area  only  recently.    This  was  his  first  year  in  FLES .  As 
"up"  as  he  was  on  the  Western  North  Carolina  Mountain  area, 
he  could  have  been  a  "shill"  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  said  that  he  had  really  needed  this  course,  because  his 
college  education  courses  had  in  no  way  prepared  him  for 
teaching,  and  he  thought  that  the  TI-IN  FLES  course  had  been 
"phenomenal."    He  emphasized  the  essential  nature  of  such 
teacher  development  courses  during  the  interim  period  before 
colleges  really  get  geared  up  to  full  speed  to  teach  FLES. 
He  reported  that  he  found  Fran  Hoch,  the  moderator,  to  be 
"charml.ig,"  and  he  had  nothing  but  compliments  for  all  of 


the  television  teachers  they  had  seen.    He  did  say  that  the 
presentations  could  have  been  more  lively  in  spots,  but  he 
still  gave  the  course  an  "A." 

With  the  seventh  interviewee,  we  i -gressed  to  the  mean 
in  terms  of  liking  for  the  FLES  telecourse.    This  woman  was 
an  experienced  teacher  who  had  spent  several  years  teaching 
high  school  English  and  then  had  switched  to  high  school 
Spanish.    This  was  her  first  year  in  PLES,  and  she  had 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  teaching  Spanish  to  the  youngsters 
but  not  the  logistics  of  teaching  at  two  schools.     She  saw 
clear  strengths  and  equally  clear  weaknesses  with  the  TI-IN 
PLES  course.     First,  weaknesses:     She  reported  that  the 
affective  dimensions  of  the  interaction  between  the 
moderator  and  students,  especially  the  revival-meeting 
"testimonials,"  were  "tacky."    She  was  particularly  peeved 
when  participants  at  other  sites  called  in  with  nothing  to 
say  except  "hello."    She  had  found  some  of  the  content 
useful;  other  portions  to  have  been  wasted  on  her,    To  her 
knowledge,  other  than  this  day,  no  one  at  her  site  had 
voluntarily  called  in  on  the  handset,  although  she  said  that 
she  had  tried  to  do  so  unsuccessfully.     She  also  mentioned  a 
problem  with  "one  machine  for  two  courses,"  but  we  forgot  to 
follow  up  on  this  and  find  out  what  this  equipment  problem 
was  about.     In  terms  of  strengths,  she  said  that  the  videos 
of  the  PLES  children  and  teachers  in  the  classrooms  had  been 
"invaluable."    She  was  upset  that  one  of  the  day's  videos 
had  been  a  "filler."     [It  was.     Evaluation  was  not 
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discussed,  presented,  or  even  mentioned.]    Also  noted  as 
beneficial  was  hearing  that  others  in  the  field  had  problems 
almost  exactly  like  her  own.     Overall,  she  gave  the  course  a 
"B-"  but  Fran  Hoch  an  "A  for  effort."    She  thought  that  the 
telecourse  should  be  radically  modified  but  continued,  and 
she  had  "no  problems"  in  taking  teacher  training  via 
televised  instruction. 

The  final  interviewee  was  another  first  year  FLES 
teacher,  a  recent  graduate  whose  college  education  had  been 
in  an  area  almost  totally  unrelated  to  language  education — 
public  policy  studies.     She  noted  that  the  TI-IN  FLES  course 
was  "better  than  going  to  Raleigh"  and  added  that,  for  her, 
taking  such  a  course  had  been  essential.    Nonetheless,  she 
offered  far  more  criticism  than  praise  for  this  telecourse. 
First,  she  wished  that  the  "Hi  and  how  are  you"  portion  of 
the  programs  had  been  canned  after  Day  1.    And  she  too 
criticized  the  fact  that  today's  primary  video  insert  had 
not  been  related  to  the  topic  of  the  lesson— evaluation. 
She  noted  that  the  guest  experts  had  "talked  too  much  and 
shown  too  little,"  and  she  complained  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  had  been  wasted  during  the  program.    Regarding  the 
evaluation  unit,  sae  asked  why  more  had  not  been  presented 
on  "the  Ferndale  program,"  which  she  thought  was  superior  to 
what  had  been  presented.    She  also  said  that  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction's  "incoherent  and 
inconsistent  vision"  of  foreign  language  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools — FLES  vs.  FLEX  vs.  Immersion — had  been  a 


problem  on  the  program  as  well  as  in  the  schools.  [The 
evaluators  have  to  confess  that  we  could  not  follow  up  on 
this  point  due  to  ignorance  with  the  content  area.]  Her 
final  critiques  were  similar  to  others  we  heard:    Too  much 
time  was  devoted  to  socializing;  the  interactive  potential 
of  the  medium  had  been  wasted;  and  there  had  been  much  too 
little  demonstration  for  a  telecourse.     On  the  positive 
?>ide,  she  added  that  the  topics  and  issues  covered  had  been 
quite  appropriate  and  that  the  overall  organization  of  the 
course  had  been  good.    She  thought  that  the  TI-IN  PLBS 
course  should  be  continued  after  "a  significant  makeover,," 
and  added  that  it  should  be  beefed  up  and  offered  for 
university  graduate  credit. 
Evaluators /  Critique  of  Programming 

One  of  us  (Jennings  Bryant)  had  observed  a  TI-IN  FLES 
class  last  summer  and  had  been  somewhat  critical  in 
evaluating  the  course.     So  one  of  our  agenda  items  in  this 
evaluation  was  to  assess  any  areas  of  improvement  made  in 
the  course  since  the  earlier  evaluation.    We  found  some. 
The  pacing  had  improved  greatly,  with  added  variety  in  the 
format  of  presentation  and  a  little  more  versatility  in 
production  elements.    We — and  the  Buncombe  County  site 
participants— particularly  liked  the  video  insert  of  the 
kids  in  their  classrooms,  and  our  participants  laughed  and 
laughed  at  what  the  students  said.    We  were  also  pleased  to 
see  a  bit  less  lecturing  and  a  little  more  give  and  take 
with  some  good  attempts  to  elicit  discussion  and  critiques 
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between  guests.    All  of  those  represented  real  pedagogical 
progress  in  terms  of  television  teaching. 

Nonetheless,  as  our  interviewers  were  quick  to  note, 
the  revisions  had  not  gone  nearly  far  enough,  and  the 
interactivity  was  wasted  if  not  downright  disruptive.  When 
we  last  evaluated  the  TI-IN  FLES  course,  we  had  judged  it 
compared  to  our  ideal  standard  of  what  a  teacher  training 
telecourse  should  be.    This  year,  we  had  the  added  advantage 
of  having  two  days  previously  evaluated  a  TI-IN  United  Star 
School  teacher  in-service  telecourse  that  had  utilized  the 
television  medium  well  and  had  used  the  system's 
interactivity  to  perhaps  its  full  potential. 

The  contrast  between  the  PARTNERS  IN  PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH  classroom  we  had  observed  and  the  FLES  Buncombe 
County  classroom  was  remarkable.    With  PARTNERS,  the 
classroom  had  been  a  focused,  lively,  involved  environment, 
with  students  reaching  for  the  handset  to  engage  in  useful 
discourse,  then  working  actively  in  small  groups,  then 
interacting  with  the  teacher  or  another  site,  then  watching 
demonstrations,  or  whatever.    With  FLES,  the  classroom 
certainly  was  not  a  disaster,  but  no  one  could  have  labelled 
it  as  a  dynamic  learning  environment  either.    What  are  the 
key  differences  between  PARTNERS  (which  was  not  perfect 
either,  not  by  a  long  shot)  and  FLES?    First,  although  the 
"content"  and  "purposes"  of  the  courses  are  not  all  that 
different,  the  instructional  techniques,  "learning 
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packages , "  and  uses  of  the  interactive  television  medium 
were  dramatically  different. 

Let's  begin  with  instructional  techniques.     First  of 
all,  Geraldine  Flanigan,  the  PARTNERS  teacher,  demonstrated 
and  instructed  rather  than  lectured— "show  and  tell"  versus 
"tell  and  tell."    With  PARTNERS,  the  screen  was  alive  with 
visualization,  and  students'  attention  was  called  to  the  key 
points  quite  dramatically.     Secondly,  Ms.  Flanigan  demanded 
productive  involvement.     She  had  her  time  for  social 
exchange  and  "cutsey"  comments,  but  they  served  the  function 
of  drawing  the  classes  into  the  lesson,  rather  than  serving 
seemingly  as  an  end  in  and  of  themselves.    Thirdly,  Ms. 
Flanigan  planned  numerous  small  groups  problem-solving 
activities  that  each  site  had  to  do  and  then  talk  about  (a) 
among  themselves,   (b)  with  her,  and  (c)  with  other  sites. 
Feedback  was  instantaneous,  varied,  and  useful.  Diverse 
activities  were  interspersed  throughout  the  lesson,  mixed  in 
with  lecture,  demonstration,  video  inserts,  and  whatever. 
Finally,  Ms.  Flanigan  made  every  point  in  the  presentation 
apply  to  each  person's  teaching  situation.    Application  was 
reinforced  over  and  over,  was  customized  through  exercises, 
and  was  hammered  home  through  focused  interactive  dialogue. 
With  PLES,  most  of  the  presentation  was  visually  lacking, 
non-involving,  and  nonparticipatory .    The  results  could  be 
clearly  seen  by  observing  the  contrasting  classrooms.  PLES 
was  instruction;  PARTNERS  was  education. 
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The  "learning  packages"  of  the  two  programs  differed 
greatly  also.    We  tried  to  find  oat  what  accompanied  the 
FLES  programs,  and  all  we  were  shown  was  a  few  standard 
outlines  and  handouts.     In  contrast,  PARTNERS  featured 
excellent  workbooks,  homework  materials,  and  follow-up 
action  research  plans  that  were  designed  to  permit  the  easy 
implementation  of  the  content  of  the  lessons.  Without 
belaboring  the  point,  what  resulted  was  active  learners  in 
PARTNERS,  more  PASSIVE  "receivers"  in  FLES. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  differences  in 
interactivity  between  PARTNERS  and  FLES.    Permit  us  to 
elaborate.     First,  every  learner  with  PARTNERS  knew  how  to 
use  the  handset  properly  and  used  it  with  every  lesson.  At 
FLES,  although  the  course  was  almost  over,  we  had  to  show 
the  pupils  the  correct  way  to  use  the  handset.  They  were 
embarrassed,  and  we  were  embarrassed.     Secondly,  with  FLES, 
interactivity  was  encouraged,  but  only  at  fixed  points  and 
in  standardized  ways.    Social  interaction  and  "checking  in" 
was  the  initial  order  (accompanied  by  grimaces  from  several 
of  the  Buncombe  County  participants) ,  and  at  a  latter  fixed 
point,  Ms.  Hoch  noted  that  "Questions  and  comments  were 
invited,"  and  the  screen  displayed  a  complementary  graphic 
request.    This  is  hardly  sound  pedagogy  in  a  classroom  and 
certainly  doesn't  work  for  distance  learning.    As  we  have 
already  noted,  with  PARTNERS,  interactivity  was  a  natural 
portion  of  every  part  of  the  program.    Finally,  the  nature 
of  the  interaction  was  different  on  PARTNERS  and  FLES,  not 


just  quantitatively,  but  qualitatively.     In  FLES,  the 
questions  were  didactic;  in  PARTNERS,  they  were  s0*^ 
participatory.     Form  followed  function. 
Summary  Comments 

Although  once  again  we  have  come  down  fairly  hard  on 
the  TI-IN  PLES  telecourse,  our  criticisms  do  not  mean  that 
it  has  not  been  a  valid,  useful  course.     It  has.     Almost  all 
of  the  participants  we  questioned  affirmed  its  value  in 
their  teaching.    Many  proclaimed  it  to  be  essential.  Some 
liked  it  a  lot. 

The  problem  is  that  it  was  not  even  close  to  being  all 
that  it  could  be.    The  problem  is  that  it  did  not  always 
practice  good  pedagogy,  especially  good  distance  learning 
pedagogy.    The  PLES  concept  is  marvelous,  and  we  applaud  the 
early  teaching  of  foreign  language  in  the  elementary 
schools.    We  laud  North  Carolina's  pioneering  efforts  in 
this  regard.    We  just  wish  that  more  creative  efforts  could 
have  been  put  into  inspiring  and  educating  the  teachers 
whose  charge  it  is  to  carry  out  the  PLES  mandate. 


II.     HIGH  SCHOOL  CREDIT  COURSES 


I 

^  Site  Visit 

I  TI-IN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

Gordo  High  School 
|  Gordo ,  AL 

On  March  5,  1990,  a  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
I  evaluation  team  comprised  of  Dr.  Jennings  Bryant,  Lisa 

Scott,  Curtis  Love,  Steve  Rockwell,  and  Karla  Schweitzer 
I  visited  Gordo  High  School  in  Gordo,  Alabama,  a  town  of  2,100 

■  located  in  west  central  Alabama.    Gordo  High  School,  the 
home  of  the  Gordo  Green  Waves,  is  a  relatively  small  high 

I  school  with  an  enrollment  of  386  students  in  grades  7-12. 

The  school  was  renovated  in  1989  and  appeared  to  be  in 
I  excellent  condition. 

■  Interview  with  Gordo  Principal 

Upon  arrival  at  10:15  a.m.,  the  evaluation  team  went  to 
I  Principal  Lew  Cornelius'  office  and  waited  while  he 

administered  corporal  punishment  to  a  student.  Mr. 
I  Cornelius,  a  tall,  heavy-set,  white  male  of  about  50  years, 

■  returned,  and  we  were  ushered  into  his  office.    We  asked 
general  questions  about  the  school,  its  renovation,  and  its 

I  environs  before  soliciting  his  observations  on  the  TI-IN 

system . 

B  Mr.  Cornelius'  overall  opinion  of  the  effectiveness  of 

■  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  project  seemed  to  be  negative. 
He  pointed  out  that  initially  the  school  had  experienced 

I  difficulty  with  the  equipment.     Either  it  was  hard  to 
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operate  or  there  was  an  inherent  malfunction.    Mr.  Cornelius 
added  that  problems  with  the  phone  lines  precluded  the 
school  from  'contacting  TI-IN  headquarters  in  San  Antonio  for 
help.    He  expressed  the  opinion  that  possibly  some  teachers 
who  felt  the  system  was  a  threat  to  their  jobs  could  have 
sabotaged  the  equipment.    Subsequent  conversations  with  both 
students  and  teachers  failed  to  corroborate  this  opinion. 
Others  we  talked  to  indicated  a  genuine  interest  and 
approval  of  the  TI-IN  technology  and  process.     Since  Mr. 
Cornelius'  wife  serves  as  the  site  facilitator,  his 
defensive  attitude  might  be  a  rationalization  for  any 
difficulties  she  might  have  had  operating  the  equipment. 
Since  he  also  intimated  that  he  considered  TI-IN  programming 
to  be  a  viable  replacement  for  a  departing  physics  teacher, 
he  could  have  been  projecting  his  views  onto  the  other 
teachers  and  could  have  assumed  that  they  perceived  the 
technology  as  a  threat.    Mr.  Cornelius  also  mentioned  that 
there  was  some  conflict  with  the  regular  in-school  science 
teacher,  Ms.  Lark,  who  had  previously  taught  the  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  course. 
The  Class  Environment 

Shirley  Cornelius,  a  pleasant  but  rather  timid  person, 
came  in  to  introduce  herself  and  let  us  know  where  the  TI-IN 
class  would  meet.    After  completing  our  interview  with  Mr. 
Cornelius,  we  proceeded  to  the  appropriate  room,  where  we 
were  met  by  Mrs.  Cornelius,  who  was  taping  a  French  lesson 
for  later  use  by  a  French  class.    Ms.  Lark,  a  black,  M.A.- 
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■  level  biology  teacher,  and  several  of  the  rtudents  were 
I                   already  present.    The  30-seat  classroom  had  a  laboratory 

table  at  the  left  front  and  the  equipment  cart  at  the  right 
I  front  of  the  room,  and  student  desk-chairs  filled  the  rest 

■  of  the  space.    The  temperature  was  comfortable,  but  the 
lighting  was  rather  dim. 

I  The  students  who  arrived  early  were  responsible  for 

setting  up  the  TI-IN  equipment.    We  sat  around  the  perimeter 
I  of  the  classroom  to  better  view  the  students,  who,  according 

■  to  Mrs.  Cornelius,  would  sit  in  the  back  of  the  middle  of 
the  room  for  the  most  part.    It  took  some  time  for  all  of 

I  the  students — 5  females  and  4  males,  all  white — to  arrive, 

settle  in  groups  around  the  room,  and  prepare  for  class. 
I  All  nine  students  were  college-bound  and  had  been  counseled 

■  to  take  the  TI-IN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class.     All  but  one 
student  had  arrived  when  the  lesson  started.    Most  students 

I  sat  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  television  screen,  too 

far  to  adequately  monitor  all  the  details  that  would  be 
I  shown  in  the  lesson.    A  group  of  three  students  in  the  back 

■  corner  was  as  far  as  25  feet  away  from  the  monitor.  Only 
one  student  was  within  reach  of  the  handset,  which  remained 

I  inside  the  equipment  storage  cabinet  during  the  entire 

session. 

I  Observation  of  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  Class 

■  As  the  transmission  of  the  ANATOKY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class 
began  and  the  TI-TN  instructor,  Marilyn  Stephens,  made  some 

I  general  announcements,  the  class  continued  to  talk,  laugh 
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and  shuffle  papers.    While  most  of  the  talking  appeared  to 
be  related  to  the  class,  it  was  rather  loud  and  had  to 
distract  the  students'  attention  from  what  the  instructor 
was  saying.    Soft  drinks  and  snack  foods  were  consumed 
during  the  class,  producing  more  background  noise.  The 
facilitator  had  left  the  room  when  the  class  began  in  order 
to  make  copies  of  an  upcoming  assignment  (which  could  and 
should  have  been  copied  in  advance) .    No  positive 
communication  whatever  took  place  between  students  and 
facilitator  during  our  visit.    Ms.  Lark  sat  at  the  front  of 
the  room,  reading  what  appeared  to  be  a  10th  grade  biology 
text  and  grading  some  papers.    From  time  to  time  she  watched 
the  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  lesson. 

The  first  order  of  business  for  the  day's  lesson  was 
the  grading  of  a  portion  of  a  previous  test.  Students 
exchanged  papers  at  will.    One  student  later  volunteered 
that  perhaps  this  practice,  based  on  the  honor  system,  did 
not  always  work,  at  least  not  at  their  school.  The 
facilitator  came  back  into  the  room  to  collect  and 
distribute  the  students'  pape-s.     Some  students  got  up  and 
walked  around,  some  talked  among  themselves,  and  one  read  a 
paperback  novel.    The  facilitator  seemed  unconcerned  with 
the  disruptive  behavior  and  only  told  the  class  to  be  quiet 
once.    When  outbursts  by  class  members  interfered  with 
reception  of  important  bits  of  information  from  the  lesson, 
more  talk  would  ensue  in  order  to  determine  what  had  been 
missed.     This  was  particularly  true  when  Marilyn  Stephens 
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was  giving  answers  to  the  previous  day's  examination,  which 
was  the  content  of  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  lesson.  The 
few  students  who  did  pay  attention  were  the  same  ones  who 
had  come  to  class  early,  who  had  set  up  the  equipment,  and 
who  sat  closest  to  the  monitor. 

There  was  considerable  disturbance  on  the  phone  line  as 
students  at  other  sites  attempted  to  call  in  to  the 
instructor .    Transmissions  either  did  not  come  through  or 
were  faint.    One  student  noted  that  normally  they  didn't 
experience  as  much  difficulty  as  they  did  that  day.  Another 
added  that  he  found  the  calls  annoying  and  that  he  usually 
called  in  on  the  land-line  if  he  had  a  minor  question.  Ms. 
Stephens  handled  the  interruptions  well  and  kept  the 
interaction  flowing. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  evaluation  team — every  member  of 
which  has  been  a  teacher — Marilyn  Stephens  did  an  excellent 
job  teaching  the  class.     She  presented  a  pleasant, 
enthusiastic  personality  and  a  warm  television  presence. 
She  managed  to  keep  the  class  on  track  despite  many  requests 
to  repeat  answers  to  the  test  and  quite  a  few  technical 
problems  encountered  while  receiving  phone  queries.  She 
seemed  genuinely  interested  in  the  material,  knowledgeable, 
and  encouraging  of  questions. 
Interviews  with  Students 

All  nine  students  interviewed  were  very  pleased  with 
Ms.  Stephens'  instructional  technique.    A  couple  mentioned 
that  they  were  particularly  impressed  with  her  ability  to 
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recognize  students  by  voice  alone — a  real  bonus  for  distance 
learning  teachers.     One  student,  a  female  senior,  told  us 
that  the  only  thing  she  didn't  like  about  the  experience  was 
that  Ms.  Stephens  was  not  as  physically  accessible  as  were 
other  ceachers.     In  other  regards,  however,  this  student 
said  that  the  class  was  a  valuable  asset  and  that  Ms. 
Stephens  did  as  good  a  job  in  instruction  as  could  be  done 
whether  physically  present  or  not. 

Distance  from  the  monitor,  coupled  with  the  constant 
clatter,  movement,  and  conversation,  made  it  necessary  for 
some  students  to  follow  along  in  the  text.    At  least  one 
evaluator  had  the  impression  that  students  used  the  class 
primarily  in  order  to  determine  what  material  to  study.  One 
student  said  that  some  material  was  presented  too  rapidly, 
forcing  the  students  to  get  together  to  study  and  determine 
what  information  they  had  missed  in  the  class.  Our 
impression  was  that  the  pace  was  about  right  and  that  the 
students  would  have  had  no  trouble  keeping  up  if  the  class 
culture  and  environment  had  been  more  conducive  to  learning. 

Locally,  the  class  did  not  seem  to  be  handled  in  a 
manner  which  would  promote  the  best  utilization  of  the  TI-IN 
system.    When  she  was  in  the  classroom,  the  facilitator  did 
take  a  few  notes  on  the  lecture,  but  she  failed  to  encourage 
the  students  to  sit  close  to  the  monitor  or  to  actively 
participate  in  the  program.    When  interviewed,  two  students 
were  positive  about  the  facilitator,  others  were  reluctant 
to  comment  on  her  effectiveness,  wl  ile  three  students  were 
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B  rather  negative  in  their  comments.    One  of  the  more  positive 

I  students  stated  that  at  first  Mrs.  Cornelius  was  unable  to 

operate  the  equipment,  but  added  that  she  was  improving  and 
I  would  soon  be  very  capable.    The  other  positive  student  said 

■  she  was  pleased  with  Mrs.  Cornelius,  and  that  even  though 
she  was  unable  to  help  them  with  content,  she  did 

I  occasionally  remind  them  to  study  for  the  class  when  she  saw 

them  in  study  hall.    Two  more  negative  students  volunteered 
I  that  the  facilitator  had  difficulty  controlling  the  class, 

■  and  that  they  were  better  behaved  during  our  visit  than 
usual.    We  had  observed  that  the  facilitator  never  used  the 

I  handset  while  we  were  present,  and  in  their  interviews  the 

students  added  that  she  had  never  used  it.     Some  students 
I  said  that  they  used  the  land-line  if  they  had  questions. 

■  When  asked  to  rate  the  effectiveness  of  this  TI-IN 
class,  the  students  responded  positively.    All  said  that 

I  they  would  take  another  TI-IN  class  if  an  appropriate 

subject  was  offered — two  expressed  an  interest  in  taking 
m  French,  because  they  were  impressed  with  the  French 

■  instructor,  who  they  watched  sometimes  just  prior  to  this 
class.     Each  student  gave  the  class  a  grade,  and  all  the 

I  grades  were  either  A's  or  B's.    One  of  the  students  who  set 

up  the  equipment,  a  17-year  old  Caucasian  senior,  said  that 

■  this  particular  course  required  more  outside  reading  than 

■  any  of  his  other  classes.    He  also  said  that  the  students  in 
this  class  were  the  top  students  in  the  school,  but  that  he 

I  did  not  believe  that  the  school  made  a  "big  deal"  out  of  the 
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project.     One  gill  said  that  school  support  for  the  program 
was  "OK";  another  said  it  had  been  very  supportive. 
Evaluations  of  TI-IN 

Some  students  expressed  reservations  about  the  non- 
instructional  elements  of  the  TI-IN  program  even  though 
their  overall  opinion  of  the  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class 
certainly  was  one  of  approval.    One  rtudent  feared  that 
rising  costs  would  cause  the  school  to  discontinue  the 
program.    Another  said  he  would  not  want  to  take  a  math 
course  from  TI-IN.    Two  others  said  they  would  not  want  the 
same  facilitator  for  their  next  TI-IN  class,  but  neither 
would  give  an  explanation.    For  whatever  reasons,  the 
students'  positive  evaluations  of  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
(and  of  the  French  class  aired  just  prior  to  ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY)  had  not  generalized  to  TI-IN.    Nothing  in  our 
interviews  or  observations  helps  us  to  understand  this. 
Interview  with  Facilitator 

While  the  other  members  of  the  evaluation  team 
interviewed  the  students,  Dr.  Bryant  interviewed  the 
facilitator  and  the  classroom  teacher.    Shirley  Cornelius, 
the  facilitator,  is  a  quiet,  shy,  neat  and  tidy  woman  who 
performs  a  number  of  other  administrative  duties  at  Gordo 
High  School.    As  noted  above,  our  observations  had  suggested 
that  she  may  have  been  less  than  ideally  involved  with  the 
TI-IN  United  Star  Network  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class. 
Indeed,  when  asked  about  her  responsibilities,  she  listed 
"facilitator"  last.     In  apparent  contrast  to  her  husband, 
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Principal  Lew  Cornelius,  she  tended  to  discount  the 
equipment  problems  experienced  early  in  the  program  and 
appeared  to  have  an  overall  positive  impression  of  the  TI-IN 
program,  although  on  two  occasions  she  referred  to  this  as 
"The  University  of  Alabama  program"  (the  producer  of  ANATOMY 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY) ,  perhaps  due  to  the  proximity  of  Gordo  to 
Tuscaloosa.    Although  very  pleasant  and  cordial,  Ms. 
Cornelius  was  not  very  "verbal."    She  managed  to  turn  an 
open-ended  interview  schedule  that  had  resulted  in  30-minute 
conversations  with  at  least  a  dozen  other  facilitators  into 
a  five-minute  monologue  resulting  primarily  in  "yes"  and 
"no"  responses.    The  only  time  she  opened  up  was  when  asked 
about  the  quality  of  the  instructor  (Marilyn  Stephens)  and 
the  instruction  of  the  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class,  which 
she  pronounced  "Great!"  and  talked  about  openly. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  done  with  most  of  the 
facilitators  is  to  use  their  knowledge  of  the  local  populace 
to  find  out  something  about  the  students  in  the  TI-IW  United 
Star  Network  classes.    When  Ms.  Cornelius  was  queried  in 
this  regard,  she  suggested  that  her  husband  should  be  asked 
those  sort  of  questions.     [We  had.    He  had  basically  told  us 
|  that  they  were  the  cream  of  the  crop  of  the  college-bound 

upper  classes. ] 

Overall,  Ms.  Cornelius  reported  a  positive  evaluation 
of  TI-IN  and  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  but  the  interview  might 
have  been  handled  equally  well  via  questionnaire,  for  all 
the  detail  we  received. 
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Interview  with  the  Classroom  Biology  Teacher 

Dr.  Bryant's  interview  with  Ms.  Lark  was  by  far  the 
most  positive  and  revealing  aspect  of  our  site  evaluation. 
We  had  been  prepared  for  the  worst,  because  of  Mr. 
Cornelius'  suggestion  of  her  dislike  for  the  program.  In 
contrast,  we  found  a  warm,  sensitive,  concerned  teacher  who 
professed  what  appeared  to  be  genuine  admiration  for  Marilyn 
Stephens  and  appreciation  for  the  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
class.     She  said  that  she  had  chosen  to  remain  in  the 
classroom  where  the  program  was  aired  because  she  enjoyed 
the  program  and  benefited  from  it  herself.     She  said  that 
she  and  Marilyn  Stephens  taught  the  course  very  similarly, 
and  that  this  had  reinforced  her  confidence  in  teaching  this 
particular  topic.    And  she  told  us  revealing  facts  about  the 
students  in  the  class. 

In  contrast  to  her  positive  evaluation  of  the  tele- 
course,  Ms.  Lark  noted  that  she  was  extremely  discouraged  by 
the  learning  culture  present  in  this  class  and  in  general  at 
Gordo  High  School.    She  said  that  it  "saddened  and  sicKened" 
her  to  see  potentially  good  students  sabotaging  their 
education  with  disruptive  behavior  that  defied  learning. 
And  she  corroborated  students'  comments  that  the  class  had 
been  better  behaved  today  than  usual,  in  "honor"  of  our 
visit.    We  talked  at  length  about  the  factors  that  had 
helped  create  the  anti-educational  environment  we  had 
witnessed,  and  we  discussed  ways  to  reroute  the  culture — all 
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well  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  evaluation.     To  the 
evaluation  team,  Ms.  Lark  was  an  oasis. 
Summary  Notes 

Our  overall  impression  of  the  TI-IN  project  in  Gordo  is 
that  its  full  benefits  are  not  being  realized.  Students 
need  to  be  motivated  by  a  facilitator  who  has  a  nurturing 
concern  for  students  and  a  good  understanding  of  how  a 
traditional  classroom  operates.    The  facilitator  should  be 
involved  and  have  control  over  the  seating  and  the  use  of 
equipment,  so  that  the  students  receive  full  advantage  of 
this  technology  and  the  class  content. 

Certainly  it  seemed  strange  to  the  evaluation  team  to 
subscribe  to  a  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY  course  when  there  is  an  apparently  qualified 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  instructor  seated  in  the  classroom. 
Why  not  at  least  use  the  teacher  as  facilitator,  as  we  have 
seen  done  at  two  other  sites?    Certainly  there  may  be 
"unknowns"  which  explain  this  situation  perfectly  well,  but 
we  couldn't  figure  them  out. 

There  are  other  "unknowns"  which  have  perplexed  members 
of  the  evaluation  team  as  well.  For  example,  why  would  the 
principal  and  the  students  have  such  discordant  views  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  TI-IN  course  being  taught?  Or,  why 
would  the  principal  and  the  facilitator— his  wife — have  such 
different  opinions  on  the  severity  of  the  technical  problems 
experienced? 
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But  the  most  perplexing  "unknown" — one  that  caused  two 
members  of  the  team  to  report  being  "depressed"  over  this 
site  visit  two  days  later — is  why  should  stuu    ts  and  a 
facilitator  at  Gordo  respond  so  very  differently  than  others 
had  to  the  same  interview  schedule.    Many  of  the  responses 
to  some  of  the  questions  we  asked  at  Gordo,  except  for  those 
pertaining  to  the  instructor  (Marilyn  Stephens)  and  the 
ccurse  content,  have  to  be  described  as  "guarded."    On  some 
items,  we  heard  "I'd  rather  not  say."    We  have  never  heard 
that  from  a  high  school  student  before. 

Certainly  Gordo  High  School  presents  a  different  school 
culture  than  any  we  have  observed.    Why,  we  do  not  know. 
But  we  do  know  that  for  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  to  have  been 
liked  and  perceived  by  the  students  as  effective  in  this 
environment  is  high  praise  indeed. 
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JAPANESE  I  and  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 


Choctaw  bounty  High  School 


Site  Visit 


Butler,  AL 


On  April  6,  1990,  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
evaluation  team  of  Lisa  Madsen,  Steve  Rockwell,  Karla 
Schweitzer,  and  Lisa  Scott  conducted  a  site  visit  at  Choctaw 
County  High  School  in  Butler,  AL.    Butler  is  a  west  central 
Alabama  town  of  1,882.    Choctaw  County  High  School  is  one  of 
two  high  schools  in  the  area;  the  second  is  a  private 
act.  emy  which  typically  enrolls  students  of  higher  socio- 
economic status.    Choctaw  County  High's  enrollment  of  650 
students,  grades  9-12,  is  65-70  percent  black.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  students  come  from  families  below  the 
national  poverty  level.    The  county's  biggest  employer  is  a 
papermill. 

Interview  with  Principal  and  Assistant  Principal 

When  TI-IN  programming  had  first  been  received  at 
Choctaw  County,  the  school  had  held  an  open  house  to 
introduce  the  TI-IN  system  to  parents  and  the  community. 
The  mayor  and  the  county  coroner  were  numbered  among  the 
dignitaries  who  attended  the  open  house.    The  coroner  had 
expressed  a  particular  interest  in  the  ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY  class,  presumably  not  for  his  own  continuing 
education  purposes.    The  principal,  Mr.  Vernon  Underwood,  is 
an  articulate  and  astute  black  man  who  has  been  chief 


administrator  of  the  school  for  the  past  twelve  years. 
According  to  him,  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  program  had 
been  "highly  accepted1'  and  had  offered  Choctaw  County  "an 
opportunity  we  otherwise  would  not  have  had,  especially  in  a 
rural  area  like  this."    He  further  proclaimed  the 
significance  of  this  Star  Schools  program,  affirming  the 
fact  that  "qualified  teachers  are  hard  to  find,  especially 
in  rural  areas."    He  noted  that  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  programming  had  featured  a  "high  quality  of 
instruction,  and  it  is  well  organized,  well  presented,  and 
well  planned."    He  pronounced  the  TI-IN  program  "a  great 
asset"  and  added  that  they  "don't  want  to  loose  it." 

Mr.  Underwood  admitted  that  initially  some  teachers  had 
felt  threatened  by  distance  learning,  but  "as  a  rule,  no 
more."    He  told  us  that  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
program  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  faculty  meetings, 
and  he  indicated  that  everything  had  been  fine  once  he  "sold 
the  program  to  the  teachers."    He  added,  "We  wouldn't  have 
done  it  if  the  teachers  hadn't  wanted  it:    They  did;  so  we 
have  it . " 

Assistant  Principal  Nancy  Chaltry,  a  very  pleasant, 
stylish,  and  energetic  older  woman  who  facilitated  the 
JAPANESE  I  class,  noted  that  the  "other  teachers  are 
excited"  about  TI-IN.     She  indicated  that  some  teachers  had 
participated  with  positive  outcomes  in  TI-IN' s  enrichment 
and  in-service  (staff  development)  programs.     "We  have 
really  used  the  satellite,"  she  added,  noting  that  Choctaw 
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County  High  School  had  been  offering  TI-IN's  enrichment  and 
in-service  programs  to  other  schools  in  the  county. 

The  Choctaw  County  High  School  students  also  had  made 
use  of  the  satellite  outside  of  regular  classroom 
situations.    Mr.  Underwood  noted  that  16  of  their  students 
had  paid  to  participate  in  the  TI-IN  ACT  workshop.  The 
school  officials  as  well  as  the  studentr  were  anxiously 
awaiting  the  results  of  their  ACT  tests  and  planned  on  using 
their  scores  as  an  acid  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
workshop.    They  planned  on  comparing  the  results  of  the 
scores  from  the  groups  of  students  who  had  taken  the 
workshop  with  those  of  a  similar  sample  of  students  who  had 
not  taken  the  course,  both  this  year  and  in  the  recent  past. 

A  special  feature  of  this  school  seemed  to  be  the 
amount  of  parental  support  available,  especially  for 
academically  gifted  students.    Choctaw  County  High  School 
had  four  academic  levels:    BioPrep,  Honors,  Regular,  and 
Special  Education.    The  top-level  students  were  in  the 
BioPrep  program.    The  parents  of  BioPrep  students  had  formed 
a  separate  support  group.    Every  Tuesday  evening  the  parents 
supervised  a  BioPrep  study  session  for  their  children  in  the 
school  library.    Mr.  Underwood  said  that  "it  is  almost  like 
a  fraternity."    He  described  the  students  as  a  cohesive 
group;  they  have  jackets,  patches,  etc.    He  explained  that 
these  parents  had  been  particularly  concerned  about  their 
children's  education  and  had  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  TI-IN  program. 
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The  Choctaw  County  High  School  students  also  appeared 
to  have  been  supportive  of  and  interested  in  TI-IN.  For 
example,  the  school's  prom  organizers  had  asked  the  TI-IN 
JAPANESE  I  class  to  write  the  phrase  "Night  of  Enchantment" 
in  Japanese  on  the  prom's  wall  decorations,  which  had 
featured  an  oriental  theme.    The  project  had  been  a  success, 
and  the  students  had  sent  pictures  of  their  background  art 
work  to  Dr.  Ito,  the  teacher  of  TI-IN 's  JAPANESE  I  class. 

Although  generally  pro-distance  learning,  Mr.  Underwood 
noted  that  with  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  TI-IN  program, 
there  were  also  several  drawbacks  and  problems  that  had  led 
to  undue  frustration.     Scheduling  was  one  of  these  problems: 
First,  some  TI-IN  classes  had  been  offered  at  7:50  a.m.  or 
at  3:30  p.m. — well  before  or  well  after  the  "normal"  school 
day.    He  suggested  that  a  school  with  limited  resources — the 
typical  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  target  school — does  not 
usually  have  the  resources  to  pay  personnel  to  open  cr  close 
the  school  during  irregular  hours.    Moreover,  Choctaw  County 
High  School  buses  90%  of  its  students  to  school,  some  from 
areas  1  to  1  1/2  hours  away  from  the  school.  Transporting 
students  to  school  any  earlier  for  a  TI-IN  class  had  proven 
to  be  almost  impossible,  and  it  had  been  equally  impossible 
to  transport  students  home  if  they  had  stayed  after  school 
for  a  TI-IN  class. 

Mr.  Underwood's  second  complaint  was  a  tribute  to  the 
critical  role  of  TI-IN  programing  in  his  school's 
curriculum.    He  explained  that  Choctaw  County  had  begun  with 
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the  TI-IN  schedule,  decided  what  classes  to  subscribe  to, 
and  then  built  the  rest  of  its  class  schedule  around  the  TI- 
IN  courses.    When  TI-IN  had  changed  the  original  time  set 
aside  to  telecast  a  course,  it  had  sent  his  small  schools' 
schedules  into  chaos.     [This  complaint  had  also  been  voiced 
by  other  schools.] 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Underwood  noted  that  some  of  the  TI-IN 
courses  had  not  necessarily  started  when  scheduled.  Mr. 
Underwood  contended  that  TI-IN  classes  sometimes  had  started 
two  to  three  minutes  early,  which  made  scheduling  run  tight, 
even  causing  students  to  *iiss  the  first  few  minutes  of 
class.    He  offered  a  specific  example:    Choctaw  County 
students  had  only  four  minutes  to  change  classes.     If  TI-IN 
started  early,  the  students  missed  the  beginning  of  JAPANESE 
X.     [We  heard  the  same  complaint,  for  whatever  it  is  worth, 
about  other  courses  in  our  site  visits  at  Jemez  Valley,  NM, 
and  Louisville,  MS. ]    Also,  although  this  is  obviously  a 
situation  of  the  site's  making,  one  Choctaw  County  High 
School  student  had  to  miss  part  of  another  class  to  take  TI- 
IN'  s  JAPANESE  X.    Stephine,  touted  as  an  exceptional  tenth 
grader,  had  been  enrolled  simultaneously  in  the  JAPANESE  I 
class  and  the  school's  Algebra  II  class,  both  of  which  met 
at  the  same  hour.    She  had  attended  JAPANESE  I  whenever  the 
Algebra  II  schedule  had  permitted.     If  she  had  been  unable 
to  attend  the  TI-IN  telecours  ,  she  had  taken  a  tape  of  that 
day's  JAPANESE  1  class  home  to  view.    Even  under  these 
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conditions,  she  had  maintained  the  highest  grade  point 
average  in  both  classes. 

As  a  final  negative  point  in  his  comprehensive 
analysis,  Mr.  Underwood  reported  that  Choctaw  County  High 
School  had  also  had  a  problem  with  TI-IN's  technical 
service.     At  one  point,  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  a 
picture  on  the  monitor  for  seven  consecutive  days.  Mr. 
Underwood  and  Ms.  Chaltry  said  that  they  had  come  in  one 
Monday,  and  there  was  no  picture.    Ms.  Chaltry  contended 
that  when  they  had  telephoned  the  people  at  TI-IN,  they  had 
been  "nice,  direct,  helpful,  and  descriptive,"  but  they  had 
not  been  able  to  fix  the  problem.    The  effort  had  been 
there,  but  the  results  had  not.    For  example,  TI-IN  had 
overnight  expressed  new  parts.    Then,  guided  by  telephone 
instructions,  Ms.  Chaltry  and  Ms.  Camelle  Thompson,  the 
librarian  and  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY  facilitator,  had  installed  the  parts  on  Tuesday. 
But  they  still  could  not  get  a  picture.    At  this  point,  TI- 
IN  had  offered  to  send  a  technician  on  the  next  day 
(Wednesday) ;  an  offer  which  the  school  had  gratefully 
accepted.    The  rest  of  that  week,  that  weekend,  and  the 
following  Monday  passed,  but  they  had  not  heard  a  single 
word  from  the  technician,  even  though  the  facilitator  had 
reported  the  problem  every  day,  when  she  asked  for  a  tape 
recording  of  that  day's  lesson.     Finally,  on  Tuesday,  a 
technician  from  Mobile,  AL,  had  called  and  said  that  he 
would  be  at  the  school  by  2:00  p.m.  that  day.    He  had 
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'  arrived  by  the  appointed  time,  but  Ms.  Chaltry  described  him 

I  as  a  "Mr.  Magoo  clone."    When  the  technician  finally 

admitted  that  he  could  not  fix  the  problem,  Ms.  Chaltry  had 
I  requested  that  he  not  leave  the  equipment  dismantled.  When 

_  the  technician  had  reconnected  the  equipment,  Ms.  Chaltry 

■  said — "by  luck  and  by  chance"— they  had  a  picture.  Those 

I  seven  days,  plus  five  days  off  for  spring  break,  meant  that 

Choctaw  County  High  School  had  to  make  up  twelve  hours  of 
|  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  classwork,  in  addition  to  watching 

m  each  day's  live  telecast.    The  students  had  first  tried  to 

catch  up  by  watching  tapes  every  free  moment,  as  well  as  by 
I  viewing  during  study  hall  time,  but  even  that  had  not  been 

sufficient.    Finally  they  had  been  forced  to  get  out  of 
|  other  courses  to  make  up  the  missed  work.    Ms.  Chaltry 

m  noted,  "it  was  difficult,  but  the  students  did  it." 

B  JAPANESE  I 

I  Classroom  Observation 

Thirteen  students  were  enrolled  in  the  JAPANESE  I 
I  class,  although  37  students  had  originally  tried  to  register 

m  for  the  course.    Twelve  were  in  the  tenth  grade;  the  other 

was  in  the  eleventh.    Ms.  Chaltry  referred  to  them  as  a 
I  "highly  self -motivated"  group  who  paid  attention,  and  she 

was  pleased  to  report  that  they  had  not  been  a  discipline 
I  problem.     [Cf.  th*.  report  of  the  Hale  County  Site  Visit.] 

■  All  thirteen  students  had  been  either  in  the  BioPrep  or  the 
Honors  program.    Of  the  13  students,  seven  were  white 

■  females,  four  were  black  males,  and  two  were  black  females. 
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The  students  sat  facing  the  monitor  at  three  rectangular 
tables.    The  monitor  and  A/V  cart  were  located  in  the  left 
front  corner  of  the  room;  the  facilitator  sat  in  the  back 
row,  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  students  seated  in  that 
row.    Two  vertical  rows  of  florescent  lights  lit  the 
classroom,  which  had  several  Apple  and  IBM  computers  located 
along  the  perimeter  walls. 

The  JAPANESE  I  class  we  evaluated  that  day  was 
different  in  that  it  was  not  telecast  live.     It  had  been 
prerecorded,  apparently  the  previous  day.    As  the  class 
began,  Dr.  Sukero  Ito,  who  was  attending  an  out-of-town 
professional  meeting,  apologized  to  the  class  for  not  being 
live,  and,  therefore,  interactive.    He  also  apologized  for 
the  cancellation  of  the  day's  office  hours  and  for  the 
students  not  being  able  to  call  in  if  they  had  questions. 
Dr.  Ito  asked  the  students  to  write  down  their  questions  and 
call  him  during  his  office  hours  next  week.    He  then 
extended  birthday  wishes  to  a  Louisville  (MS)  High  School 
student  and  began  the  day's  lesson. 

Even  though  the  telecast  was  prerecorded,  the  students 
participated  with  Dr.  Ito.  The  teacher  wisely  had  adjusted 
to  the  prerecorded  setting  with  comments  such  as,     "I  hope 
everyone  is  practicing  with  me."    The  students  used  their 
handouts — an  original  of  which  had  been  sent  via  the  TI-IN 
system  printer  and  had  been  copied  and  distributed  by  the 
facilitator — as  lesson  outline  guides.    They  interacted 
freely  and  positively  and  helped  each  other  with 
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pronunciation  problems.     Some  of  the  students  indicated  in 
the  later  interviews  that  they  were  usually  more  vocal  than 
they  had  been  during  our  visit;  typically  they  had  competed 
to  see  who  could  answer  the  question  or  give  the  correct 
translation  or  pronunciation  first,  but  the  combination  of 
the  prerecorded  telecast  and  our  presence  had  apparently 
quieted  them  down  somewhat.    Ms.  Chaltry  later  noted  that 
all  the  students  had  been  doing  well  in  the  class,  except 
for  one  student  who  was  pronounced  to  be  "a  little  slack." 

Dr.  Ito  then  asked  the  students  to  trade  their  homework 
assignments  and  grade  them.     In  fact,  Ms.  Chaltry  had 
already  collected,  graded,  and  returned  the  students' 
homework  at  the  beginning  of  class.    Unlike  other  schools  we 
have  visited,  Ms.  Chaltry  always  personally  graded  the 
homework  assignments.    Since  students  at  other  sites  had 
confessed  to  some  dishonesty  in  peer  grading,  it  would 
appear  that  having  the  facilitator  do  the  grading  is 
preferable . 

The  class  we  observed  was  earmarked  by  lively, 
productive,  student  interactions.     For  example,  the  students 
often  helped  each  other  with  translations,  even  when  Dr.  Ito 
or  Ms.  Chaltry  had  not  specifically  asked  them  to  do  so,  and 
they  frequently  collaborated  on  specific  answers  to  Dr. 
Ito's  questions.    Moreover,  Ms.  Chaltry  sometimes  asked  for 
the  English  translation  of  Japanese  phrases  or  words,  even 
when  such  was  not  solicited  by  Dr.  Ito. 
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This  class  also  had  quite  a  bit  of  variety.  For 
example,  at  one  point,  Dr.  Ito  used  5  1/2"  by  8"  index  cards 
to  show  students  Japanese  characters,  and  he  asked  the 
students  to  verbally  identify  and  translate  them.     He  also 
screened  the  second  15-minute  portion  of  a  film,  which 
presented  segments  on  Japanese  industry  (e.g.  shipping, 
factory  work)  and  a  segment  on  sword  making  that  the 
students  particularly  seemed  to  enjoy.     [The  first  15- 
minutes  had  been  shown  the  previous  day.]    All  but  one  of 
the  students  seemed  mesmerized  by  the  film.    After  the  film, 
Dr.  Ito  reminded  the  students  that  the  test  over  lesson  15 
would  be  the  next  Friday  (although  they  were  already  on 
lesson  16) .    This  was  a  point  that  the  students  later 
reported  to  be  very  frustrating — being  tested  on  a  lesson 
after  they  had  already  advanced  to  the  next  lesson.  Some 
students  were  to  tell  us  that  they  found  this  practice  to  be 
"confusing  and  somewhat  unfair." 
Student  Interviews 

The  students  had  generally  chosen  to  take  JAPANESE  I 
because  they  thought  it  would  be  "different  and 
interesting."    One  student  noted  that  her  father  spoke 
Japanese,  which  served  as  an  extra  incentive.    Others  seemed 
to  be  looking  to  the  more  practical  applications  of  the 
language;    One  student  reportedly  thought  that  knowledge  of 
the  language  would  be  an  important  skill  to  have  for  future 
employment;  another  supported  this  reasoning,  stating  that 
he  wanted  to  learn  Japanese  because  the  Japanese  are  in  the 
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lead  in  the  business  industry,  making  it  necessary  for 
"Americans  to  get  to  know  the  language";  one  student  said 
that  he  was  intrigued  with  the  Japanese  language  and  very 
interested  in  the  interactive  television  technology.  Most 
students  reported  that  they  had  learned  at  least  as  much  or 
even  more  in  this  telecourse  as  they  typically  had  in  their 
regular  classes;  however,  one  student  voiced  a  dissenting 
opinion,  noting  that  he  had  not  learned  as  much  as  in  a 
traditional  classroom  setting,  but  that  he  still  had  learned 
"a  lot"  from  Dr.  Ito. 

The  students  reported  being  comfortable  with  the 
telephone  handset,  but  they  admitted  that  usually  the  same 
two  or  three  students  called  in,  and  then  only  when  Dr.  Ito 
asked  a  question  or  specifically  instructed  them  to  call. 
The  students  said  that  they  always  asked  permission  from  Ms. 
Chaltry  before  calling  in.    Although  the  students  found  the 
questions  from  other  sites  to  be  helpful,  they  have  found 
other  sites'  playful  antics  over  the  air  to  be  disruptive. 
Ms.  Chaltry  noted  that  some  schools  had  called  in  and 
giggled  but  not  responded  to  pz;.  Ito,  and  they  had  also 
called  in  and  made  funny  noises  over  the  air  and  then  hung 
up,  something  we  had  not  witnessed  in  our  observations  of 
JAPANESE  I  or  any  other  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  courses. 
Ms.  Chaltry  added  that  these  incidents  had  been  few  and 
isolated.    The  students  mentioned  that  there  had  been  a 
little  static  on  the  line  when  sites  had  called  in,  and 
although  the  static  had  not  made  it  impossible  to  understand 
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the  other  students,  the  classes  would  have  been  better  and 
more  enjoyable  without  this  disruption.     The  students 
reported  being  upset  by  their  seven  days  without  the  live, 
interactive  class.    One  student  summed  up  that  situation  as 
"rough."    However,  all  of  the  students  agreed  that  they 
would  take  another  TI-IN  course,  either  JAPANESE  II  or 
another  subject. 

The  students  all  reported  liking  Dr.  Sukero  Ito,  and 
all  agreed  that  he  was  a  good  teacher,  although  some  noted 
that  he  sometimes  went  a  little  too  fast.    Phrases  such  as 
"one  of  the  best"  and  "like  a  good  friend,"  were  used  to 
describe  him.    They  seemed  to  particularly  like  his  "key 
points"  sections,  which  served  as  a  review  of  the  major 
points  covered  that  day.    They  also  noted  that  Dr.  Ito's 
tests  were  fair,  but  they  strongly  urged  that  in  the  future 
he  give  tests  contiguous  with  the  unit  (i.e.,  the  test  for 
Lesson  15  directly  after  finishing  Lesson  15) . 

The  students  spoke  very  highly  of  their  facilitator, 
Ms.  Chaltry.    The  enthusiastic  Ms.  Chaltry  had  been 
assistant  principal  of  Choctaw  County  High  School  for  eight 
years,  and  she  was  described  with  such  phrases  as  "very 
good,"  "great,"  and  "helpful  and  interested."    The  students 
indicated  that  she  had  kept  up  with  their  progress  and,  if 
their  scores/grades  dropped  below  normal,  she  checked  to  see 
if  they  had  a  problem.    They  noted  that  she  had  encouraged 
them  to  study  and  to  participate  in  class  and  interact  with 
Dr.  Ito. 
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When  queried  about  how  the  school  had  promoted  the  TI- 
IN  program,  one  student  stated  that  the  school  had  been 
supportive  of  the  program,  encouraging  them  to  take  the 
courses  and  giving  them  time  out  of  study  hall  and  other 
classes  for  makeup  work  or  special  projects.  Another 

o 

student  expressed  the  opinion  that  Ms.  Chaltry  was 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  the  support  that  the  program 
had  received,  and  she  indicated  that  the  school  should  have 
done  more  to  support  the  program.    A  third  said  the  school 
had  been  supportive  of  the  technology  and  had  encouraged  the 
students  to  excel  in  the  program.     It  would  appear  that 
Choctaw  County  has  expended  at . least  a  modest  amount  of 
effort  to  make  the  Star  Schools  program  work. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
Interview  with  Facilitator 

The  second  class  we  evaluated  at  Choctaw  County  High 
School  was  the  11:00  a.m.  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  ANATOMY 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class.    As  previously  indicated,  Ms.  Camelle 
Thompson  was  vhe  facilitator  of  this  class.    Ms.  Thompson 
was  also  the  school's  librarian,  holding  degrees  in  Biology 
as  well  as  Library  Science.    A  certified  science  teacher, 
she  said  that  she  believed  strongly  in  the  TI-IN  program, 
but  she  admitted  to  being  "a  little  frustrated"  and  negative 
toward  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  instructor  harilyn  K. 
Stephens.     She  reported  that  Ms.  Stephens  w?s  a  good, 
competent,  and  "very  knowledgeable"  instructor  and  she 
apparently  had  no  problem  with  either  the  course  content  or 
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pedagogical  technique  per  se.    However,  she  thought  Ms. 
Stephens  spent  far  too  much  time  "getting  started"  (i.e., 
conversing  in  "happy  talk"  with  the  students) ,  which  took 
away  from  actual  "class  time."     [It  should  be  noted  that 
this  is  a  feature  that  was  touted  as  very  positive  by 
facilitators  and  students  at  the  other  ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY  classes  we  observed.]    Ms.  Thompson  admitted  that 
getting  to  know  the  students  was  a  "good  idea,"  but  she 
indicated  that  it  took  too  much  of  what  she  called  "prime 
learning  time."    The  students,  however,  disagreed  and 
reported  that  they  appreciated  Ms.  Stephens'  attempts  to  get 
to  know  the  students  at  each  site.    They  reported  feeling 
that  Ms.  Stephens  really  knew  and  cared  about  them.  Even 
Ms.  Thompson  admitted  that  the  students  "love  it."  Ms. 
Thompson  said  that  she  had  talked  personally  with  Ms. 
Stephens  and  had  encouraged  her  to  defer  the  "fun  time" 
until  the  end  of  the  class,  but  she  indicated  that  her 
requests  had  apparently  carried  little  weight.    Happy  talk 
aside,  Ms.  Thompson  noted  that  Ms.  Stephens  had  done  a 
"super  job  talking  over  the  s?  »llite,"  and  that  Ms. 
Stephens  "made  the  students  feel  like  they  were  right  there 
with  her."    She  also  observed  that  Ms.  Stephens'  labs  were 
"real  good  and  well  structured."    Che  did  claim  that  the 
lesson  plans  "did  not  always  agree  with  what  we  do  .  .  .if 
a  lab  pops  up,  x  can't  leave  16  students  to  go  get  tools." 
She  said  that  the  facilitator  must  be  informed  in  advance  as 
to  what  the  lesson  will  be  each  day  so  that  he/she  can 
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prepare  for  it.    Ms.  Thompson  also  noted  a  slight  scheduling 
problem.     The  change-of -class  bell  had  rung  right  before  the 
ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class,  which  left  the  students  and 
her  little  time  to  set  up  for  the  day's  class.    And,  the 
ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class  had  ended  five  minutes  after 
the  bell  indicating  a  change  in  classes,  which  had  made  the 
students  late  for  their  next  class.    Ms.  Thompson  also  had 
some  negative  comments  about  the  particular  group  of 
students  in  this  class,  saying  that  they  had  not  been  her 
best  group  and  that  they  had  their  priorities  out  of  order. 
She  thought  that  this  had  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
classes'  purported  disciplinary  problems. 
Class  Observations 

The  sixteen  students  in  the  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
class  were  all  seniors — eight  black  females,  two  white 
females,  three  black  males,  and  three  white  males.  Eleven 
of  the  students  were  in  BioPrep  and  were  required  to  take 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  to  graduate.    The  remaining  five 
students  had  enrolled  in  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  because  they 
wanted  to.    Ms.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Underwood  agreed  that  this 
year's  BioPrep  students  had  not  been  one  of  their  best  sets. 
Nevertheless,  Ms.  Thompson  reported  that  three  had  received 
college  scholarships  for  their  academic  achievements.  They 
predicted  that  the  current  eleventh  graders  would  be  an 
excellent  class  of  graduating  BioPrep  students,  and  they  saw 
real  potential  in  the  current  crop  of  tenth  graders. 
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The  students  in  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  were  a  little 
more  boisterous  than  those  in  the  JAPANESE  I  class.  They 
talked  among  themselves  during  the  class  and  had  to  be 
quieted  by  Ms.  Thompson.    A  portion  of  their  misbehavior 
might  be  appropriately  attributed  to  the  facilitator, 
because  she  did  not  appear  to  be  as  motivated,  as  directive, 
nor  as  authoritative  as  Ms.  Chaltry.    It  might  b<*  that  the 
students  had  picked  up  on  this  fact  and  had  taken  advantage 
of  it,  as  students  at  this  age  are  inclined  to  do.  Ms. 
Thompson  noted  that  14  of  the  students  were  doing  well  in 
the  class,  and  the  remaining  two  were  not.     She  explained 
that  these  two  latter  students  had  all  the  credits  required 
for  graduation  and  appeared  not  to  care  at  ->ut  this  class. 
She  added  that  sometimes  they  had  slept  during  the  class  (we 
had  first-hand  evidence  of  this)  and  had  ignored  her 
attempts  to  keep  them  alert. 

For  a  portion  of  the  class,  Ms.  Stephens  had  a  guest 
speaker,  a  pharmacologist  who  also  happened  to  be.  her 
husband.     The  static  two-shot  presentation  was  considered 
boring  by  the  students,  although  the  students  revealed  that 
they  usually  liked  and  learned  from  her  guest  speakers. 
Only  a  few  students  took  notes.    One  student  that  sat  in  the 
back  went  to  sleep,  and  others  becama  distracted,  even 
resorting  to  doing  their  homework.    During  the  presentation, 
the  Stephens  tag  team  did  a  good  job  of  using  electronic 
graphics  to  depict  the  names  and  structures  of  various 
drugs.     Key  words  were  displayed  via  graphics  on  the  lower 
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portion  of  trie  screen.    Ms.  Thompson  immediately  wrote  these 
key  words  on  the  chalkboard.    Then  students  from  other  sites 
called  in  and  asked  questions  about  how  certain  drugs 
worked.     During  the  presentation,  an  announcement  was  made 
over  the  Choctaw  County  speaker  system.    The  audio  on  the 
TI-IN  monitor  had  to  be  turned  down  so  that  the  class  could 
hear  the  announcement.    Needless  to  say,  this  disrupted 
class  momentarily.    Also,  static  intermittently  came  from 
the  television  set.    We  could  not  tell  how  well  the  handset 
worked,  because  no  attempt  was  made  to  talk  to  the  teacher 
on  the  day  of  our  visit.    The  facilitator  sat  in  the  front 
of  the  room  and  did  not  interact  with  the  students  unless 
they  asked  her  a  direct  question. 

The  remainder  of  the  class  was  spent  on  the  human  brain 
and  how  the  brain  rationalized  thought.    More  students  began 
to  take  notes  during  this  segment.    Ms.  Stephens  used  a 
plastic  model  of  the  brain  to  help  demonstrate  her  points. 
The  model  was  easy  to  see  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain  were  clearly  identified.    At  11:45  a.m.,  the  change- 
of -class  bell  rang  again.    The  noise  from  outside  the 
classroom  was  audible  but  did  not  appear  to  unduly  distract 
the  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  students,  who  seemed  to  pay 
careful  attention  to  the  lesson  until  the  telecast 
concluded. 
Student  Interviews 

The  students  were  in  general  agreement  that  they  had 
learned  more  in  the  TI-IN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class  than 
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they  typically  did  in  their  traditional  classes.     They  felt 
that  the  TI-IN  class  had  been  more  challenging  and  that  they 
had  had  to  be  highly  self-motivated  in  order  to  succeed  in 
the  class.    The  students  uniformly  complimented  Ms.  Stephens 
on  her  ability  to  motivate  students  and  on  her  overall 
teaching  ability.    They  obviously  liked  and  respected  her 
very  much.    They  considered  the  tests  fair  and  noted  that 
they  had  had  to  study  hard  to  make  a  good  grade.  Although 
most  of  the  students  had  been  required  to  take  ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY,  several  noted  that  they  would  have  taken  the  TI- 
IN  course  anyway.    The  reasons  cited  were  diverse.  For 
example,  one  expressed  a  desire  to  go  into  medicine,  another 
wanted  to  be  a  veterinarian.    The  students  had  not  found  the 
large  number  of  students  in  their  interactive  classroom 
distracting,  largely  because  they  all  knew  each  other  and 
had  the  same  BioPrep  classes  together.    The  students 
reported  that  their  school  was,  as  a  whole,  very  supportive 
of  and  interested  in  the  TI-IN  course.    Student  comments 
about  the  facilitator  were  mixed  but  leaned  heavily  toward 
the  negative.    Typically,  she  was  described  as  not  being 
overly  interested  in  the  students'  progress  and  as  having 
left  the  motivation,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  students  and 
the  teacher.    On  the  positive  side,  one  student  mentioned 
that  she  had  helped  with  information  from  lectures  that  they 
had  not  understood. 

Regarding  the  TI-IN  equipment,  several  students 
mentioned  the  fact  that  they  had  had  to  do  a  lot  of  makeup 
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work  because  of  technical  difficulties,  but  overall  they 
felt  that  it  had  been  worth  it,  because  the  class  had  held 
their  interest  (most  of  the  time) ,  the  quality  of  teaching 
had  been  better  than  in  other  classes;  plus  TI-IN  had 
offered  them  things  not  normally  found  at  the  school  that 
would  aid  in  their  preparation  for  college.    The  only 
improvements  the  students  suggested  were  to  have  the  TI-IN 
classroom  located  in  a  science  lab,  and  to  slow  down  the 
delivery  of  information.     Several  students  noted  that  Mr. 
Underwood,  their  principal  had  been  especially  supportive  of 
TI-IN  and  had  taken  special  care  to  see  that  the  class  had  . 
what  it  needed,  and  that  things  were  going  well. 
Concluding  Note 

In  most  ways,  Choctaw  County  High  School  appeared  to 
have  been  a  model  site  for  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network. 
The  only  problems  we  noted  had  to  do  with  slight  scheduling 
misfits,  which  the  school  seems  to  have  adjusted  to  rather 
well,  and  a  slightly  negative  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  facilitator.    Certainly  Mr.  Underwood 
and  Ms.  Chaltry  have  been  ideal  administrators  for  the  Tl-In 
site,  and  they  have  been  avid  cheerleaders  for  the  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  program,  which,  as  a  result  of  their 
support,  seems  to  have  operated  smoothly  and  accomplished  a 
great  deal. 
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Site  Visit 
ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  and  SPANISH  III 
Beecher  City  Junior  and  Senior  High  school 
Beecher  City,  IL 


On  April  20,  19S0 ,  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
evaluation  team  of  Lisa  Madsen,  Karla  Schweitze  ,  and  Lisa 
Scott  visited  Beecher  Civy  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  in 
Beecher  City,  IL.    Beecher  City  is  a  small  faraing  community 
located  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  stats ♦    The  500 
residents  are  mostly  farmers,  although  some  residents 
reportedly  commute  some  16  miles  north  to  work  at  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  plant  in  Effingham.     Beecher  City  has  an 
enrollment  of  183  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  grades  7-12. 
The  student  population  is  all  white,  and  minorities  are 
exceedingly  rare  throughout  the  area.     In  fact,  minorities 
are  so  few  in  number  that  some  ox  the  students  were  able  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  minorities  in  the  district  in  their 
interviews.    Two  black,  air Is  lived  with  otherwise  white 
families  in  Effingham,  and  a  "handful"  of  Native  American 
Indian  families  resided  nearby,  although  no  Indian  children 
apparently  were  enrolled  in  the  school  district  at  the  time 
of  our  interview. 
Interview  with  Principal 

Even  though  only  one-sixth  of  the  students  live  in 
households  which  earned  less  than  the  national  poverty  level 
(i.e.,  they  receive  either  free  or  reduced  cost  lunches), 
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Principal  Thomas  Talbott  contended  that  Beecher  City  is  a 
poor  community.    Other  public  schools  in  the  district 
apparently  have  charged  students  up  to  $150  for  books  and 
activities;  but,  Mr.  Talbott  said,  "people  cannot  afford 
such  charges,"  and  Beecher  City  offered  students  books  and 
activities  at  no  extra  charge.    He  noted  that  Bo.echer  City 
was  in  dire  need  of  and  would  like  to  build  another  school 
building  containing  three  regular  classrooms  and  an  all- 
purpose  room.    The  school  had  raised  $350,000  for  the 
project,  but  residents  were  going  to  have  to  pass  a 
referendum  to  collect  the  remaining  $130,000  needed  in  order 
to  construct  the  building. 

Mr.  Talbott  called  TI-IN  "a  great  idea"  and  noted  that 
his  school  was  "pleased  to  have  TI-IN."    Beecher  City  had 
utilized  many  of  TI-IN' s  enrichment  and  in-service  (staff 
development)  programs,  even  at  the  grade  school  level.  He 
complimented  TI-IN  on  the  speed  with  which  TI-IN  had  sent 
Beecher  City  a  replacement  videocassette  recorder  after 
their  VCR  had  been  stolen  from  the  TI-IN  A/V  cart;  it  had 
arrived  in  two  days.    The  same  burglar  allegedly  had  stolen 
nearby  Cowden  High  School's  TI-IN  VCR  also;  he  was 
subsequently  arrested  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was 
awaiting  trial  for  burglary. 

Beecher  City  has  had  several  major  problems  with  TI-IN. 
Mr.  Taibott  reported  that  he  thought  that  TI-IN  had  not 
understood  or  recognized  their  "small  school  situation."  He 
cited  several  examples.     First,  the  Beecher  City  school  had 
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subscribed  to  two  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  courses— ANATOMY 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY  and  SPANISH  III — based  on  TI-IN 's  published 
1989-1990  telecast  schedule;  then  they  had  formulated  the 
rest  of  Beecher  City's  class  schedules  around  the  TI-IN 
schedule.    Mr.  Talbott  contended  that  before  classes  had 
even  started  in  the  1989-1990  school  year,  TI-IN  had  changed 
the  telecast  time  for  SPANISH  III  from  the  afternoon  to  the 
morning.    Beecher  City  had  not  had  time  to  change  their 
overall  class  schedule  and  had  decided  to  let  the  three 
students  in  the  class  view  as  much  of  the  live  telecast  as 
possible  (about  35-40  minutes)  and  tape  the  remainder  of 
each  day's  class  for  viewing  later  in  the  afternoon.  On 
days  in  which  the  SPANISH  III  students  had  had  tests,  the 
students  had  been  allowed  to  be  15-20  minutes  late  for  their 
next  class.    Beecher  City  had  continued  under  these 
conditions  for  the  first  semester  of  the  school  year,  then 
had  dropped  their  subscription  to  SPANISH  III.    Mr.  Talbott 
said  that  it  had  all  become  too  much  when  the  SPANISH  III 
teacher,  Ms.  Susan  Altgelt,  either  did  not  want  to  give 
Beecher  City's  SPANISH  III  students  part  of  their  grade  or 
wanted  to  penalize  the  students  because  they  had  not  called 
in  when  asked  and/or  had  not  called  in  enough.    Mr.  Talbott 
said  that  the  situation  with  part  live/part  taped  classes 
had  been  hard  enough  on  the  students,  and  he  could  not  see 
hurting  the  students'  grades  over  something  over  which  they 
had  had  no  control.    He  apparently  saw  it  as  TI-IN 's  fault 
for  changing  the  schedule  after  enrollment  had  been 
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completed.    He  was  less  than  pleased  with  the  way  this 
situation  had  materialized  and  had  been  handled. 

Second,  early  in  the  school  year  Beecher  City  had 
experienced  a  problem  receiving  TI-IN's  transmission.  Mr. 
Talbott  said  that  Beecher  City  had  had  a  hard  time  getting 
the  problem  solved.    TT-IN  had  said  that  they  would  send  a 
technician  the  next  day.     Beecher  City  had  reported  the 
problem  every  day  when  it  requested  tapes  for  class.  After 
one  week,  a  technician  finally  arrived  to  make  an  adjustment 
to  the  satellite  dish.     [Mr.  Talbott  said  that  he  had  later 
discovered  that  the  delay  had  not  been  TI-IN's  fault  per  se.. 
TI-IN  had  called  a  subcontractor  in  Florida  to  handle 
Beecher  City's  problem  in  a  timely  manner,  but  the 
subcontractor  had  taken  one  week  to  hire  a  company  in 
Illinois  to  handle  it.    TI-IN  had  no  connection  with  nor  had 
they  had  any  contact  with  the  Illinois  company. 
Nonetheless,  Mr.  Talbott  saw  this  as  a  TI-IN  communication 
problem. ] 

Third,  Mr.  Talbott  voiced  his  confusion  and  displeasure 
over  how  long  Beecher  City  had  been  supposed  to  receive  TI- 
IN  free  (i.e.,  to  receive  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network). 
Mr.  Talbott  said  that  he  had  been  "misled."    He  noted  that 
Beecher  City's  TI-IN  satellite  had  not  been  installed  until 
April  1989,  and  it  was  his  understanding  that  Beecher  City 
would  receive  TI-IN  for  free  for  two  years  from  that  date. 
However,  he  had  later  discovered  that  TI-IN's  programming 
and  services  were  to  be  free  only  for  the  two  years  of  the 


existence  of  tne  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  as  a  separately 
funded  Star  Schools  program,  not  from  the  time  of  the 
installation  of  equipment  at  each  school,    Mr.  Talbott 
contended  that  he  was  not  particularly  upset  about  the 
misunderstanding,  just  displeased  that  things  had  not  been 
explained  more  clearly  in  the  first  place.    He  said  that 
Beecher  City  would  certainly  pay  in  order  to  continue 
receiving  the  programming,  because  the  program  had  been 
"beneficial."    He  noted  that  Beecher  City  wanted  to 
subscribe  to  AP  English  but  added  that  they  also  needed  to 
continue  subscribing  to  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  a  course 
which  was  also  accepted  as  college  credit  and  had  built  up 
considerable  interest  in  the  student  body.  Unfortunately, 
the  two  courses  apparently  are  being  offered  in  the  1990- 
1991  TI-IN  telecast  schedule  at  the  same  time.    He  said  that 
Beecher  City  would  have  to  make  a  choice. 

Fourth,  TI-IN  had  not  wanted  one  of  Beecher  City's 
seniors  to  take  a  Tl-In  course  without  a  facilitator.  Mr. 
Talbott  said  that  Beecher  City  had  a  very  talented  art 
student  who  had  wanted  to  take  TI-IN' s  art  history  course. 
Cowden  High  school  had  agreed  to  tape  the  program  for  tlie 
student,  who  was  already  taking  a  traditional  Art  III  class 
at  that  school.    According  to  Mr.  Talbott,  the  art  teacher 
at  Cowden  High  School  had  praised  the  student's  work  and  had 
said  that  she  could  see  a  "great  change"  in  the  student's 
art.    The  student  planned  to  study  art  in  college. 
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Four  students  were  enrolled  in  Beecher  City's  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class  during  the 
Spring  1990  term.    However,  only  two  students  were  present 
on  the  day  of  our  visit.    One  student,  a  white  male,  was  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  week  of  our  visit  to  accept  a  National 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  (D.A.R.)  award,  and 
another,  a  white  male  who  was  running  for  national  FHA 
president,  was  in  the  hospital  with  pneumonia. 

The  facilitator  of  the  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class  was 
Rosa  Kemmy.    Ms.  Kemmy,  a  pleasant,  personable,  white  female 
in  her  late  twenties,  is  a  certified  health  and  physical 
education  teacher.    The  two  female  students  arrived  before 
Ms.  Kemmy  and  quickly  set  the  VCR  to  tape  the  class  for  the 
students  who  were  absent.    The  students  also  turned  on  the 
printer  to  receive  any  incoming  materials  from  Ms.  Marilyn 
Stephens,  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY  teacher.    The  students  met  in  a  regular 
classroom.    The  TI-IN  A/V  cart  with  telephone  handset  was 
located  in  the  back  of  the  room,  so  the  first  thing  the 
students  did  was  to  turn  their  desks  180°  toward  the  rear  of 
the  room  in  order  to  view  their  program.    Ms.  Kemmy  arrived 
just  after  the  students.    Mr.  Talbott  introduced  us  and  then 
left  the  room.    Ms.  Kemmy  apologized  for  her  attire,  a 
jogging  suit,  and  explained  she  had  just  finished 
instructing  a  gym  class. 
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Interview  with  Facilitator 

Ms.  Kemmy  said  that  Ms.  Stephens  had  been  "doing  a  good 
job."    She  mentioned  that  initially  she  had  thought  that  Ms. 
Stephens  talked  about  herself  too  much,  but  later  she 
realized  that  students  liked  for  Ms.  Stephens  to  talk  about 
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herself.     It  made  the  students  "feel  like  they  knew  her." 
Both  students  agreed  wholeheartedly.    Ms.  Kemmy  mentioned 
that  the  students  were  somewhat  secluded  from  people  of 
different  ethnic  and  regional  backgrounds,  so  some  of  the 
latent  benefits  of  the  interactive  telecourse  had  been  that 
it  had  permitted  the  students  to  at  least  hear  different 
regional  accents.     She  noted  that  at  first  the  students 
could  not  understand  some  of  what  Ms.  Stephens  had  said 
because  of  her  accent,  but  later  on  the  students  had  come  to 
really  like  listening  to  their  instructor's  voice. 

lis.  Kemmy  praised  the  interactive  TI-IN  process  as 
being  extremely  effective  in  small  group  situations.  She 
suggested  that  having  small  groups  had  allowed  the  students 
the  freedom  to  talk  as  well  as  to  ask  and  answer  each 
other's  questions.     She  contended  that  students  had  really 
loved  the  labs,  particularly  the  lab  on  the  heart  organ,  in 
which  students  dissected  cow  hearts.    Ms.  Kemmy  considered 
it  a  little  difficult  to  bring  lab  materials  into  a  regular 
classroom,  but  the  students  had  been  very  helpful,  and  a 
bathroom  in  the  vicinity  made  clean-ups  easier.    Ms.  Kemmy 
has  used  some  of  the  information  from  Ms.  Stephens'  class  in 
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her  eighth  grade  health  class,  and  she  gave  us  copies  of 
articles  that  Ms.  Stephens  had  distributed. 

Ms.  Kemmy's  only  complaint  about  TI-IN  was  basically  an 
administrative  problem  at  Beecher  City  and  had  stemmed  from 
the  unexpected  amount  of  work  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
class.    Mr.  Talbott  had  told  Ms.  Kemmy  that  facilitating  the 
interactive  class  would  be  like  "babysitting"  the  students. 
So,  she  had  agreed  to  give  up  her  one  and  only  planning 
period  to  facilitate  the  class.    However,  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  work  involved  in  grading  homework  assignments 
and  short  tests,  and  in  preparing  material  for  class 
distribution.    She  shared  with  us  copies  of  weekly 
facilitator  report  forms  and  a  sample  lesson  plan  for  a  two- 
week  period  to  illustrate  her  point.     She  claimed  that  being 
a  TI-IN  facilitator  was  anything  other  than  babysitting;  in 
fact,  her  facilitator  duties  had  left  her  no  "prep  time"  to 
plan  or  get  ready  for  any  of  her  other  classes.    But  she 
admitted  that  she  had  enjoyed  facilitating  the  class  and 
working  with  the  students.    Particularly  valuable  had  been 
the  fact  that  by  facilitating  the  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
class,  she  had  been  able  to  keep  up  in  a  painless  way  with 
the  latest  health  information,  which  she,  in  turn,  had  been 
able  to  use  in  her  health  class.    Ms.  Kemmy  reported  that 
she  would  like  to  facilitate  the  class  next  year,  if  she 
could  be  assured  of  a  little  time  in  her  schedule  for 
planning.    Ms.  Kemmy's  only  complaint  about  TI-IN  directly 
was  that  students  had  had  to  wait  three  weeks  for  textbooks. 
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Class  Observations 

As  class  began,  the  students  talked  freely  among 
themselves  and  with  Ms.  Kemmy  and  made  candid  observations 
about  the  day's  class.    They  noted  that  Ms.  Stephens  had 
changed  her  background  set  from  a  dull  gray  matte  to  a 
bright  symbol.    The  students  agreed  among  themselves  that 
the  background  was  less  static  and  more  aesthetically 
pleasing  than  the  matte  had  been.    The  day's  lesson  was  on 
the  human  eye  and  how  the  pupil  reacts  to  stimuli.  Ms. 
Stephens'  lesson  was  clear  and  precise,  and  she  used  a 
colorful  model  very  adroitly.    She  also  prompted  students  to 
try  several  different  hand  and  eye  coordination  exercises  as 
a  tactile  way  of  demonstrating  her  points.    The  Beecher  City 
students  performed  the  exercises  and  tried  some  creative 
variations  on  the  original  exercises.    Ms.  Kemmy  suggested 
different  variations  also  and  asked  the  students  questions 
about  what  they  had  seen.    The  students  made  no  attempt  to 
use  the  telephone  handset  on  the  day  of  our  visit. 
Student  Interviews 

In  general,  the  students  reported  that  they  had  liked 
their  interactive  telecourse  very  much.    They  had  really 
liked  Ms.  Stephens  and  had  enjoyed  taking  her  class.  They 
noted  that  she  had  related  well  to  the  students;  had  tried 
to  get  to  know  the  students  at  each  site;  had  held  their 
interest;  really  cared  whether  her  students  understood 
science;  and  had  discussed  difficult  subjects  in  depth  and 
very  clearly.    The  students  also  indicated  that  she  knew  the 
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subject  matter  well  and  that  they  had  learned  more  in  the 
TI-IN  class  than  in  their  regular,  traditional  classes. 
They  noted  that  some  of  her  tests  had  been  hard,  but  they 
also  considered  them  to  be  fair.    They  added  that  she  had 
been  "pretty  thorough"  in  reviewing  tests. 

The  students  had  also  like  their  facilitator  "very 
much,"  and  they  noted  that  she  had  been  extremely  interested 
in  their  progress.    They  indicated  being  pleased  that  she 
had  allowed  them  to  help  with  the  equipment  and  that  they 
could  turn  to  her  for  help  if  needed.     They  considered  their 
school  to  have  been  very  supportive  of  the  TI-IN  program, 
and  other  students  and  their  other  science  teacher  had 
frequently  talked  to  them  about  their  progress  in  the  TI-IN 
class.    They  noted  that  interested  students  had  been  asked 
to  sign  up  for  the  TI-IN  course  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
school  year.    Those  who  had  been  upcoming  seniors  and  "A"  or 
"B"  students  had  been  called  during  the  summer  and  invited 
to  enroll  in  the  course  in  the  fall. 

Both  students  interviewed  were  very  glad  that  they  had 
chosen  to  take  the  TI-IN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  course,  and 
both  they  and  their  supervisor  assured  us  that  the  two 
absent  students  held  very  similar  views  and  that  their 
experiences  in  this  class  had  been  very  positive. 
Concluding  Note 

Although  the  vestiges  of  Beecher  City  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School's  disappointment  with  the  SPANISH  III  class 

still  put  somewhat  of  a  damper  on  the  administration's 
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enthusiasm  for  the  Tl-In  United  Star  Network  courses,  it  was 
clear  that  their  overall  assessment  of  this  Star  Schools 
experience  had  been  extremely  positive.     Certainly  the 
students'  and  facilitator's  appreciation  for  ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY  was  abundantly  clear. 
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Site  Visit 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  and  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Jemez  Valley  High  School 
Jemez  Pueblo,  New  Mexico 

TI-IN  United  Star  Network  evaluators  Dr.  Jennings 
Bryant  and  Steve  Rockwell  arrived  at  Jemez  Valley  High 
School  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  3,  1990.    This  is  a 
public  school  situated  adjacent  to  the  Jemez  Pueblo  Indian 
Reservation.    This  reservation  is  located  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Jemez  Mountains  approximately  45  miles  north  of 
Albuquerque.     Five  hundred  students  are  enrolled  in  grades 
1-12  of  the  Jemez  Valley  School  District,  with  approximately 
75  of  those  attending  the  high  school.    About  one-half  of 
the  student  population  consists  of  Zia  and  Jemez  Indians, 
with  the  remaining  half  split  between  White  (25%)  and 
Hispanic  (25%)  pupils.    Jemez  Valley  is  the  only  public 
school  in  this  50-mile  diameter  district.    The  main 
employment  and  revenue  sources  in  the  area  consist  of  the 
U.S.  Forestry  Service,  the  state  highway  department,  the 
Jemez  Valley  schools,  various  cottage  industries,  and  a  few 
service  vendors.    A  number  of  families  purportedly  subsist 
on  welfare. 

Interview  with  Principal 

When  we  arrived  at  the  school,  we  sought  out  the 
principal,  Mr.  Jim  O'Choa.    We  were  ushered  into  his  office 
and  he  promptly  and  matter-of-f actly  let  us  know  that  ha  did 
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not  welcome  us,  although  he  had  agreed  to  see  us.     From  his 
initial  comments,  we  received  the  impression  that  he  thought 
that  we  were  there  to  evaluate  his  school  and  his  staff,  and 
his  demeanor  was  hostile,  defensive,  and  uncooperative.  We 
tried  to  explain  to  him  that  we  were  evaluating  the  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  programs  and  not  him  or  the  school.  He 
then  seemed  to  believe  that  we  were  full-time  employees  of 
TI-IN,  no  matter  how  many  times  and  in  how  many  different 
ways  we  tried  to  explain  the  situation.    Throughout  the 
interview,  Mr.  O'Choa  continued  to  act  in  a  hostile  manner 
toward  us  and  TI-IN,  repeatedly  saying  that  TI-IN  needed  to 
work  more  closely  with  his  school  in  scheduling  classes  and 
in  communicating  future  plans.    He  also  declared 
emphatically  that  the  classes  offered  were  not  always 
appropriate  for  his  school.    When  he  becatie  winded  from  his 
diatribe,  and  when  it  became  apparent  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  listen  to  fact  or  reason,  we  excused  ourselves 
in  order  to  view  a  TI-IN  class  in  progress  and  to  speak  to 
the  facilitator.    We  were  later  told  by  the  site  coordinator 
that  Mr.  O'Choa  was  the  school's  fourth  principal  in  two  and 
one-half  years  and  that  the  first  time  he  had  examined  the 
TI-IN  schedule  for  the  upcoming  year  was  immediately  prior 
to  our  visit.    The  coordinator  suggested  that  Mr.  O'Choa  had 
developed  his  negative  attitude  about  the  whole  program 
without  making  any  real  attempt  to  understand  the  system. 
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Interview  with  Facilitator 

The  facilitator,  Linda  Grider,  was  quite  a  contrast  to 
Mr.  O'Choa.     She  was  helpful  and  extremely  pleasant.  She 
was  obviously  an  intelligent  individual,  as  well  as  an 
independent  thinker.    Although  she  did  have  some  problems 
with  TI-IN,  overall  she  thought  that  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  in  particular,  and  distance  learning  in  general, 
provided  otherwise  unavailable  and  unaffordable 
opportunities  for  the  Jemez  Valley  students.    Ms.  Grider  was 
not  a  certified  teacher  and  worked  for  ""he  school  on  a 
substitute  teacher's  wages;  she  facilitates  six  TI-IN 
classes — Spanish,  German,  French,  Sociology,  Physical 
Science,  and  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    Her  biggest  problem 
with  TI-IN,  at  least  the  one  she  emphasized  the  most 
emphatically,  was  the  delay  in  getting  the  course  grades 
back  to  the  schools.    She  also  felt  that  TI-IN  was  not  being 
as  cooperative  as  possible  in  sending  out  tapes  of  classes 
missed  because  of  school  holidays,  lessons  that  the  school 
had  not  taped  due  to  equipment  malfunctions.     She  insisted 
that  TI-IN  had  refused  her  requests  to  send  them  some  of  the 
tapes  that  Jemez  Valley  was  missing.     [In  the  many  other 
instances  of  problems  like  this  we  have  encountered,  we  have 
never  heard  of  any  problems  with  receiving  missing  tapes,  so 
we  have  to  assume  there  was  some  sort  of  communication 
problem.]    Ms.  Grider  also  said  she  felt  that  TI-IN  should 
use  the  printer  more  and  the  mail  less.     She  noted  that  the 
ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  instructor  was  the  only  one  who  used 
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the  printer  "correctly"  or  on  any  sort  of  regular  basis. 
Ms.  Grider  suggested  that  a  fax  machine  might  be  included  in 
the  A-V  package  if  the  instructors  were  not  going  to  use  the 
printer. 

She  also  told  us  that  v/hile  a  few  Jemez  Valley  faculty 
members  thought  very  highly  of  TI-IN,  there  was  a  lot  of 
resentment  toward  distance  learning  in  the  school.  Various 
members  of  the  faculty  felt  somewhat  threatened  by  the 
technology  and  considered  it  a  waste  of  money.     The  school's 
chemistry  and  physics  teacher  apparently  holds  such 
attitudes,  since  this  teacher  reportedly  was  not  always 
cooperative  in  helping  set  up  lab  experiments  for  the  TI-IN 
courses.    Ms.  Grider  also  reported  that  there  had  been  a  few 
instances  of  weather  olackouts  and  that  scheduling  the 
makeup  work  for  these  instances  was  a  problem.     It  seems 
that  New  Mexico  schools  do  not  have  study  halls,  plus  they 
have  a  rigorous  state-mandated  curriculum,  so  there  are  no 
free  periods  for  the  students  to  make  up  any  missed  work. 
This  lack  of  free  periods  also  causes  problems  in  completing 
some  assignments.    For  instance,  in  one  TI-IN  class,  the 
teacher  apparently  gave  the  assignment  of  making  a  video 
presentation  of  the  area  in  which  the  students  lived.  There 
was  no  class  time  assigned  for  this  project  and  very  limited 
access  to  recording  equipment,  so  the  students  had  to  be 
dismissed  from  ether  classes  and  thereby  had  a  hard  time 
completing  the  project.    Ms.  Grider  also  said  that  the  land- 
line  was  constantly  busy,  making  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 


through  to  the  various  teachers.     [This  is  the  first 
instance  of  any  problems  in  this  area  that  we  have 
encountered.     Since  we  have  called  TT-IN  teachers  ourselves 
on  several  occasions  with  excellent  success,  it  may  be  that 
Jemez  Valley  has  a  problem  with  its  long-distance  service.] 

She  also  said  that  the  classes,  especially  Mr. 
Marshall's  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  class,  reeded  to  be  better 
organized.     If  the  teachers  gave  sufficient  warning  of  what 
labs  were  upcoming,  the  facilitator  could  make  arrangements 
to  set  up  these  labs  well  in  advance  and  thus  avoid  any 
scheduling  conflicts  in  the  lab.    She  suggested  that  a 
semester  lab  plan  would  be  helpful.    She  also  complained 
that  Mr.  Marshall's  constant  requests  of  the  facilitators  to 
give  facilitator  points  is  a  problem  too,  because  the 
facilitator  must  pay  attention  to  the  whole  lesson  in  order 
to  know  when  to  grade  the  students  on  these  points. 

Most  of  the  Jemez  Valley  High  School  students,  she 
suggested,  were  sufficiently  self-motivated  to  make  the 
Ti-IN  United  Star  Network  classes  a  success.     Some  were 
taking  TI-IN  courses  in  order  to  fulfill  a  second  language 
requirement  and  were  thereby  motivated  to  do  well  in  order 
to  graduate  or  go  on  to  college.    She  also  indicated  that  a 
few  distance  learning  students  were  not  really  serious  about 
the  TI-IN  courses  and  caused  slight  behavior  problems  in  the 
classroom.    On  the  other  hand,  Ms.  Grider  reported  that  she 
had  also  talked  to  many  other  students  who  were  not 
currently  enrolled  in  TI-IN  courses  who  were  very  interested 
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in  taking  TI-IN  classes  in  the  future,  and  she  was 
optimistic  for  the  long-term  success  of  distance  learning 
for  schools  such  as  Jemez  Valley. 
Interview  with  Resource  Director 

We  spoke  next  to  the  school  librarian,  Paul  Whittinger. 
Although  he  was  not  affiliated  with  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  program  in  any  official  capacity,  he  nonetheless 
asked  to  speak  with  us,  ostensibly  because  he  felt  the 
desire  to  work  with  the  program  in  order  to,  in  his  terms, 
improve  it.    It  seemed  to  us  that  Mr.  Whittinger  was 
Principal  O'Choa's  confidant,  and  Mr.  O'Choa  had  apparently 
talked  with  Mr.  Whittinger  to  try  to  determine  some  of  the 
details  of  the  TI-IN  system.    This  seemed  to  be  the  source 
of  seme  of  Jemez  Valley's  problems,  because  neither  one  knew 
much  about  the  program.    Mr.  Whittinger  did  not  even  know 
about  the  in-service  training  programs  offered  by  TI-IN,  and 
he  expressed  considerable  interest  in  them  when  they  were 
mentioned.    Nonetheless,  he  seemed  confident  that  TI-IN  was 
not  the  right  program  for  Jemez  Valley,  because  the  courses 
he  thought  were  needed  were  not  offered,  and  he  proposed 
that  TI-IN 's  schedule  was  unworkable  for  "his"  school.  He 
was  actively  pursuing  other  distance  learning  purveyors  in 
order  to,  in  his  words,  improve  the  program,  and  he  tried  to 
pick  our  brains  regarding  alternative  curricular  learning 
options.     For  once,  ignorance  really  was  bliss! 


Interview  with  Site  Coordinator 

When  we  spoke  to  the  s:te  coordinator,  Bob  Strain,  we 
began  to  see  more  clearly  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  bureaucratic  structure  and  administrative  personnel 
in  the  Jemez  Valley  school.    Mr.  Strain  seemed  bitter 
towards  the  school's  administrators,  especially  the 
principal,  possibly  because  his  job  seems  to  have  recently 
been  da";  -jraded.    Nonetheless,  he  was  extremely  hospitable 
and  offered  us  valuable  insights  into  the  problems  at  the 
school  and  the  history  of  TI-IN  in  the  school.    He  has  been 
with  the  TI-IN  program  since  it  has  been  at  Jemez  Valley, 
but  has  experienced  a  diminished  role  in  the  program  since 
Ms.  Grider  came  aboard.    He  suggested  that  Mr.  O'Choa  was 
too  new  at  his  job  to  know  what  was  really  going  on  with  the 
Tl-In  program  and  he  intimated  that  Mr.  O'Choa  has  erred  in 
listening  to  Mr.  Whittinger,  who  did  not  really  know  himself 
what  was  going  on.    Mr.  Strain  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  a  conflict  in  the  perception  of  what  purposes  TI-IN 
served  in  their  school,  and  he  noted  that  the  current 
administrators  did  not  have  a  comprehensive  vision  of  the 
various  dimensions  of  the  program.    For  example,  he  told  us 
that  although  TI-IN  provided  some  excellent  teacher 
development  courses,  and  although  Jemez  Valley  critically 
needed  such  courses,  no  in-service  training  was  currently 
offered  by  the  school.    He  added  that  many  of  the  more 
attractive  features  of  the  program  were  being  overlooked. 
It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Strain  felt  a  strong  affinity  to 
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distance  learning  and  to  TI-IN,  but  it  was  also  clear  that 

he  thought  he  was  "on  the  outs"  with  the  current 

administration. 

TI-IN  Classroom  Setting 

Because  Jemez  Valley  subscribes  to  so  many  TI-IN 
courses,  a  room  had  been  designated  the  TI-IN  classroom. 
Unfortunately,  the  20'  x  9'  interior  room,  situated  off  of 
an  attractive  library/A-V  center,  was  not  particularly  well 
suited  for  this  purpose.    The  artificial  lighting  was 
adequate,  but  the  cinderblock  walls,  hard  floors,  and  metal 
furnishings  created  an  overly  "lively"  audio  environment. 
Ms.  Grider  had  done  what  she  could  to  make  the  room  useful 
and  appealing  (e.g.,  TI-IN  Bulletin  Boards),  but  the  space 
was  too  cramped  for  adequate  viewing,  and  it  was  located 
some  distance  from  the  science  equipment  needed  for  ANATOMY 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY  and  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.     In  the  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE  class,  which  had  four  pupils,  one  pupil  sat  so  that 
the  monitor,  although  not  exactly  in  back  of  her,  was 
located  over  her  left  shoulder.     Some  environmental 
manipulation  definitely  was  in  order. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

Observation 

Although  we  arrived  at  Jemez  Valley  High  School  in 
plenty  of  time  to  observe  the  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class, 
Mr.  O'Choa  was  insensitive  to  our  gentle  requests  that  we 
observe  that  class  while  it  was  in  progress  and  talk  to  him 
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later.    When  we  finally  made  our  way  to  the  classroom,  the 
day's  lessons  were  nearly  over.    We  observed  the  single 
student  and  the  facilitator  for  a  few  minutes,  enough  to 
note  that  the  student  was  paying  careful  attention  to  the 
lesson  and  the  facilitator  was  being  quite  observant  also. 
In  a  couple  of  instances,  the  student  asked  Ms.  Grider  a 
question,  and  the  facilitator  quietly  answered.    Ms.  Marilyn 
Stephens,  the  TI-IN  teacher,  appeared  to  be  very  focused  on 
the  lesson  and  seemed  to  be  doing  an  excellent  job  covering 
a  lot  of  information  in  a  pleasant  and  effective  manner. 
She  was  also  quite  patient  when  dealing  with  student 
questions.     She  averaged  nearly  a  call  a  minute  during  the 
last  8  minutes  of  the  class. 
Student  Interview 

The  student,  Kimberly  Gachupin,  was  a  poised,  well- 
dressed,  attractive,  18-year  old  senior — a  female  Native 
American.     She  reported  that  she  was  taking  ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY  because  she  wanted  to  be  a  doctor.  Although 
outnumbered  by  evaluators,  Kim  was  extremely  relaxed  and 
confident  during  the  interview.    She  actually  seemed  to 
enjoy  herself. 

She  liked  the  TI-IN  system  and  reported  that  she  would 
like  to  take  other  courses  via  this  system,  especially 
Marine  Biology,,     She  gave  the  class  an  "A"  and  said  that  she 
liked  the  teacher,  Marilyn  Stephens,  very  much.     In  fact, 
she  spontaneously  used  words  such  as  "admire"  and  "respect" 
in  describing  her  feelings  for  the  teacher  and  said  that  she 
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would  "love"  to  have  more  teachers  like  her.     She  reported 
that  Ms.  Steph- ns  was  "better"  than  most  of  her  classroom 
teachers.    When  asked  about  Ms.  Stephens'  strengths,  she 
mentioned  her  wit  and  humor  and  the  fact  that  Ms.  Stephens 
knew  her  material  well,  and  she  added  that  her  teacher  was 
an  excellent  presenter.    When  asked  about  the  teacher's 
weaknesses,  she  could  not  think  of  one.     She  thought  that 
the  tests  had  been  good  and  had  been  graded  fairly,  and  she 
reported  that  Ms.  Stephens  had  returned  grades  promptly  (in 
about  a  week,  she  said).    Her  only  complaint  was  that  sop  a 
of  the  labs  were  paced  too  quickly  and  had  required 
equipment  that  was  unaccessible  at  Jemez  Valley. 

Ms.  Gachupin  was  also  very  positive  about  her 
facilitator.     She  noted  that  Ms.  Grider  always  had  the 
material  ready  for  class,  was  very  helpful  during  the 
lessons,  and  was  quite  interested  in  her  personally  as  a 
student.     She  definitely  would  want  Ms.  Grider  as  a 
facilitator  for  other  TI-IN  courses.    When  asked  if  the 
school  was  supportive  of  TI-IN  and  had  promoted  the  TI-IN 
classes,  she  said  that  Mr.  Strain  certainly  was  and  had. 

We  talked  with  this  student  for  several  minutes,  trying 
to  obtain  other  insights  into  the  Jemez  Valley  situation, 
but  it  was  clear  that  she  had  no  special  knowledge  of  any 
shifts  in  the  school's  attitudes  toward  TI-IN.    We  came  away 
from  the  interview  hoping  that  Ms.  Gachupin  would  be  able  to 
become  a  very  successful  doctor  and  thinking  that  ANATOMY 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY  may  have  helped  her  achieve  her  goals. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Observations 

The  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  class  at 
Jemez  Valley  contained  four  students,  three  males  (two 
Native  American  Freshmen,  both  age  15,  and  an  Hispanic 
Freshman,  age  15)  and  one  female  (an  "Anglo"  Freshman,  age 
13,  whose  parent  was  the  chairman  of  the  school  board).  All 
of  the  students  were  well-dressed  (extremely  well-dressed!) 
and  were  very  neat  and  attractive  in  appearance.    They  all 
seemed  to  be  intelligent,  poised,  and  loaded  with 
personality. 

During  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  class,  the  students 
were  in  and  out  of  the  room  a  lot,  and  they  seemed  to  have  a 
difficult  time  paying  attention.    Part  of  the  problem  may 
have  been  the  fact  that  David  Marshall,  the  teacher,  seemed 
to  be  having  trouble  getting  started  that  day.     In  fact,  one 
of  the  students  remarked,  "Man,  is  he  ever  having  trouble 
getting  the  ball  rolling."    A  few  minutes  into  the  class, 
Mr.  Marshall  said  that  he  wanted  to  hear  some  "new  voices" 
today,  and  the  Jemez  Valley  students  immediately  reached  for 
the  hand-set  and  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  One 
particularly  lively  student  added,  "Watch  us  smoke!"  They 
seemed  quite  comfortable  using  the  handset— all  of  them. 

Mr.  Marshall  continued  at  a  slow  pace,  and  his  efforts 
at  humor  were  falling  flat  that  day,  at  least  with  this 
audience.    The  students  were  noticeably  antsy,  and  ont 
noted,  "He's  making  me  nervous!"    In  contrast  to  her 


I 

I 

■  attentiveness  during  the  last  class  (actually,  classes,, 

I  since  we  had  observed  some  of  the  TI-IN  Spanish  class  also) , 

Ms.  Grider  was  also  quite  distracted.     Finally,  she  got  up 
I  and  excused  herself  so  that  she  could  make  some  copies  for 

.  an  upcoming  class.    The  behavior  of  the  students  did  not 

■  change  noticeably  in  her  absence  (of  course,  two  adult 
I  evaluators  were  present) . 

Mr.  Marshall  used  an  excellent  video  disk  presentation 
|  during  a  portion  of  the  class,  and  that  captured  and 

H  recaptured  the  Jemez  Valley  students'  attention.  Otherwise, 

the  teacher's  command  of  the  material  for  this  lesson,  a 
I  portion  of  which  was  review  for  an  upcoming  test,  was  less 

than  impressive.    Although  some  concepts  were  explained 
I  quite  well,  other  explanations  were  ve^-y  weak.    Our  students 

m  were  particularly  peeved  when  he  mispronounced  (to  our  ears, 

only  slightly)  the  names  of  Jemez  Valley  and 
I  To'Hajiilee-He — two  New  Mexico  schools.     Based  on  prior 

observations,  one  of  us  (Jennings  Bryant)  had  bragged  to  the 
I  other  (Steve  Rockwell)  about  the  quality  of  Mr.  Marshall's 

■  teaching,  but  that  previously-observed  excellence  in 

distance  teaching  was  certainly  not  in  evidence  on  this 

I  particular  day.    Among  the  several  problems  we  noted  were 

that : 

I  (1)  the  lesson  units  were  not  v/ell  organized; 

■  (2)  far  too  much  social  time  was  allocated; 

(3)  some  of  the  teacher's  words  were  garbled; 
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(4)  the  graphics  were  not  well  prepared  (other  than 
the  excellent  video  disk  lesson) ; 

(5)  the  audio  was  so  low  during  the  first  video  disk 
segment  that  students  at  other  sites  called  in; 

(6)  Mr.  Marshall  made  at  least  two  factual  errors 
(e.g.,  saying  ''drinking"  versus  "distilled" 
water) ;  and 

(7)  Mr.  Marshall  used  a  swimming  pool  metaphor  to 
which  our  students  obviously  had  trouble  relating. 

All  in  all,  this  was  a  very  poor  lesson.    Not  only  did  we 
know  it,  the  students  and  facilitator  knew  it  and  talked 
about  it  openly. 
Student  Interviews 

We  interviewed  the  students  individually  in  the 
adjacent  resource  room.    They  were  rather  consistent  in 
their  responses  to  our  questions.    All  of  them  liked  Mr. 
Marshall  and  had  been  very  pleased  with  the  quality  of  his 
instruction.    One  studenc  said  that  Mr.  Marshall  was  "cool." 
Another  added  that  he  was  "real  interesting  and  nice."  A 
third  student  noted  that  he  usually  was  much  better 
organized  than  what  we  had  seen,  although  he  did  say  that 
Mr.  Marshall  rambled  too  much  at  times.    The  fourth  just 
said  that  he  liked  Mr.  Marshall  "a  very  lot." 

The  facilitator,  Ms.  Grider,  got  rave  reviews.  Each 
student  answered  every  question  asked  about  her  very 
positively.     It  was  obvious  that  she  is  a  gem,  and  the 
students  knew  it. 
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The  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  course  was  also  graded  positively 
by  the  class  (1  "A",  3  "B's"),  and  they  noted  that  they  had 
learned  "at  least  as  much"  (1  male,  1  female)  or  "xaore  than" 
(2  males)  they  had  in  their  regular  courses.    Two  of  the 
students  reported  that  most  of  the  class  presentations  had 
held  their  interest  "most  of  the  time";  two  others  reported 
that  their  interest  had  been  maintained  "some  of  the  time." 
All  reported  that  they  would  take  another  TI-IN  class  if 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

A  persistent  complaint  of  all  four  students  was  that 
tests  were  not  returned  promptly.    A  subsidiary  complaint 
was  that  their  TI-IN  course  grades  were  so  late  in  being 
sent  to  Jemez  Valley  that  they  had  received  a  grade  of 
"Incomplete"  (I)  on  their  report  cards  in  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 
One  student  reported  that  his  father  had  almost  beaten  him 
up  for  getting  an  "I,"  which  he  judged  to  be  worse  than  an 
"F."    In  days  of  readily  available  electronic  mail  and 
facsimile  transmission,  it  seems  that  something  could  be 
done  to  rectify  this  common  complaint. 
Summary  Comments 

Some  very  positive  things  were  happening  in  the  TI-IN 
classroom  at  Jemez  Valley.    Students  appeared  to  be  learning 
a  great  deal,  liking  their  TI-IN  courses  and  teachers  a  lot, 
and  generally  having  a  very  positive  learning  experience. 
Clearly  geography  and  their  rural  environment  were  not 
getting  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  a  good,  specialized 
education. 

r:  ( )  ■  > 
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On  the  other  hand,  little  or  no  word  of  this 
educational  success  was  getting  through  to  the  front  officel 
What  the  key  administrative  gatekeeper  ^aw,  or  chose  to  see, 
was  an  educational  failure  and  an  administrative  nightmare. 
Some  of  the  students  had  recently  become  aware  of  the 
Principal's  disenchantment  with  TI-IN,  and  they  were 
concerned  about  this,  apparently  because  from  their 
perspective  TI-IN  courses  had  been  a  very  positive  part  of 
their  educational  experience,  and  they  did  not  want  to  loose 
it.     In  fact,  when  asked,  "What  could  have  been  done  to  make 
this  course  a  better  learning  experience? , "  one  student 
succinctly  stated:     "Improve  the  relationship  between  the 
school  and  T3>IN!" 

It  seems  to  us  that  at  least  part  of  the  blame  has  to 
lie  with  the  Jemez  Valley  administration.    Mr.  O'Choa  has  to 
be  the  most  opinionated,  dif f icult-to-communicate-with 
person  we  have  met  in  all  of  our  evaluation  experiences. 
The  power  struggles  going  on  at  Jemez  Valley  must  be 
disruptive  to  effective  external  communication,  just  as  they 
obviously  are  to  harmonious  internal  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  if  TI-IN 
has  not  been  communicating  anew  each  year  with  all  new 
administrators  and  making  si.  re  that  they  understand  the  TI- 
IN  programs  and  processes,  this  certainly  should  be  done. 
The  administration,  faculty  and  staff  turnover  rate  in 
small,  rural  schools  is  incredibly  high,  and  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  continuity  between  any  consecutive  terms. 
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It  is  also  imperative  to  get  the  current  principal's  name 
correct  on  mailings.     On  two  occasions,  either  Mr.  O'Choa  or 
his  secretary  mentioned  that  TI-IN  mail  was  still  being 
addressed  to  Joseph  Green,  a  former  principal.    We  know  that 
this  is  a  "little  thing,"  but  to  insecure  people,  the  little 
things  sometimes  mean  a  lot. 

Finally  this  was  our  first  opportunity  to  witness 
first-hand  the  combination  of  a  top-flight  facilitator  with 
an  unsupportive  administrator.    To  us  the  results  suggest 
that  the  program  can  be  educationally  effective  in  the  short 
run  even  without  administrative  support  or  understanding. 
In  the  long  run,  it  is  doubtful  that  such  a  combination 
would  produce  much  success. 
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Site  Visit 
JAPANESE  I 

Hale  County  High  School 
Moundville,  Alabama 


On  April  3,  1990,  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
evaluation  team  of  Steve  Rockwell  and  Lisa  Scott  traveled  to 
Hale  County  High  School  in  Moundville,  Alabama  to  evaluate  a 
JAPANESE  I  class.    Moundville  is  a  small  town,  population 
1,310,  located  about  30  minutes  south  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama.    Hale  County  High  School,  located  on  the  outskirts 
of  Moundville,  has  an  enrollment  of  340  students  in  grades 
7-12.    About  70  percent  of  the  students  are  white  and  30 
percent  are  black.    The  students  run  the  full  gamut  of  the 
social  economic  continuum  with  60  percent  from  middle  class 
families  and  the  remainder  split  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes. 

The  Class  Environment 

We  arrived,  just  before  class  began,  met  very  briefly 
with  the  principal,  Mr.  Jack  Clayton,  and  were  escorted  to 
class.    The  JAPAN! :E  I  class  was  held  in  a  chemistry  lab  in 
one  wing  of  the  school.    Ms.  Clayton  announced  our  presence 
to  the  class  and  directed  a  few  students  to  sit  in  specific 
seats.     [Later  she  admitted  that  she  did  this  for  our 
benefit  since  some  of  the  students  were  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  together  and  talking  during  the  lectures.] 
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The  monitor  and  the  TI-IN  A-V  cart  were  located  in  the 
left  corner  of  the  room,  with  the  nine  students  (two  white 
females  and  seven  white  males,  with  one  student  absent) 
positioned  around  the  first  two  of  four  lab  tables.  Four 
students  were  seated  facing  the  back  of  the  room  so  that 
they  had  to  turn  around  in  their  chairs  to  get  a  clear  view 
of  the  monitor.    The  facrlitator,  Ms.  Clayton— the 
principal's  wife— stood  or  sat  at  a  table  in  the  right  front 
of  the  room.    No  artificial  lighting  was  employed  and  the 
room  was  rather  dark.    The  room  was  equipped  with  a  window- 
mounted  air  conditioning  unit  that  was  not  turned  on.  A 
bulletin  board  on  the  right  side  of  the  classroom  was  titxed 
"Satellite  Academic  Resources,"  suggesting  that  the 
facilitator  took  some  interest  in  the  program.     It  displayed 
a  TI-IN  satellite  dish  with  a  student/ reporter  reading  an 
article  in  the  school  newspaper  about  TI-IN.     In  cartoon 
fashion  his  thoughts  appeared  in  a  bubble:     "Today  Japanese 
.   .   .  Tomorrow  ?  ?  ?"    Step-by-step  instructions  on  how  to 
operate  the  TI-IN  equipment  were  on  the  chalkboard  on  the 
front  wall  of  the  classroom.    Due  dates  of  assignments  for 
JAPANESE  I  were  also  posted. 

The  time  of  the  JAPANESE  I  class  did  not  correspond 
exactly  with  Hale  County  High  School's  schedule.  Therefore, 
the  TI-IN  students  had  to  leave  their  previous  class  ten 
minutes  early  to  attend  JAPANESE  I.     [The  students  said  that 
this  was  not  a  problem  except  when  they  were  having  a  test 
in  the  previous  class.]    Ten  minutes  into  the  JAPANESE  I 


class,  when  the  school  bell  rang  for  the  regular  classes, 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  noise  from  students 
changing  classes  (i.e.,  talking  and  opening  and  closing 
locker  doors) ,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  distract  the  JAPANESE  I 
students.    Mr.  Clayton  told  us  that  next  year  the  TI-IN 
class  (s)  would  be  held  in  a  renovated  band  storage  room  that 
seats  about  ten  students  comfortably. 
In-Class  Observations 

At  the  beginning  of  class,  the  instructor,  Dr.  Sukero 
Ito,  introduced  the  day's  lesson.    The  Hale  County  students 
asked  that  the  volume  be  increased,  and  Ms.  Clayton 
complied.    Dr.  Ito  reminded  Louisville  High  School  that  it 
was  their  turn  to  check-in  on  the  hotline  during  his  office 
hours.     [Apparently  Dr.  Ito  requires  sites  to  check  in  on 
his  land-line  periodically  during  office  hours,  and 
Louisville  High  School's  rotation  was  up.]    Dr.  Ito  then 
asked  the  facilitator  to  collect  the  short  essays  which  were 
that  day's  homework  assignment.    He  also  instructed  the 
facilitators  to  grade  them. 

Dr.  Ito  took  a  moment  to  thank  the  students  who  had 
attended  the  previous  weekend's  Sakura  (Tuscaloosa's 
Japanese  sister  city)  festival.    Six  of  the  ten  HCHS 
students,  along  with  Ms.  Clayton  had  travelled  to  Tuscaloosa 
to  observe  several  of  the  festival  activities.    The  students 
had  been  treated  to  a  tour  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
television  studios,  where  JAPANESE  I  is  produced;  they  had 
seen  a  presentation  on  Japanese  culture;  they  had  sampled 
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Japanese  cuisine;  and  they  had  watched  a  karate 
demonstration  at  University  Mall.    Dr.  Ito  showed  the 
students  pictures  of  themselves,  including  those  of  a  few 
HCHS  students.    The  pictures  evoked  the  first  signs  of  life 
and  interaction  from  the  students.    They  laughed  at 
themselves  and  their  fellow  students  and  joked  and  chatted 
with  Ms.  Clayton.     Dr.  Ito  jovially  asked  the  students  if 
they  spotted  themselves  in  the  pictures.    The  picture 
session  lasted  about  five  minutes ,  as  Dr.  Ito  explained  and 
commented  on  the  various  photographs. 

After  displaying  the  photos,  Dr.  Ito  went  over  what 
would  be  covered  in  the  day's  class.     "Today's  Menu" 
graphics  appeared  on  the  lower  half  of  the  screen  as  he 
spoke.    Ms.  Clayton  asked  if  each  student  had  his  or  her 
xerox  copy  of  the  day's  lesson.     During  the  course  of  the 
class  Dr.  Ito  asked  students  to  pronounce  words  after  him. 
Six  of  the  nine  students  in  the  class  complied.  Graphics 
accompanied  some  of  the  words  as  he  pronounced  them.  Dr. 
Ito  also  asked  the  sites  to  call  in  and  give  the  Japanese 
translation  of  English  phrases.    HCHS  tried  to  call  in  three 
or  four  times  but  could  not  get  through.    However,  the  class 
did  translate  the  phrases  out  loud.     Later,  Dr.  Ito 
specifically  asked  HCHS  to  call  in.    After  passing  the  buck 
as  to  who  should  call  in,  one  student  relayed  the  group's 
answer . 

Dr.  Ito  then  used  a  map  of  Japan  to  show  students  where 
certain  Japanese  cities  were  located.    When  Dr.  Ito 


mentioned  that  the  map  might  be  hard  to  read,  Ms.  Clayton 
directed  students  to  the  map  in  their  textbooks.  Dr.  Ito 
also  showed  a  two-to-three  minute  videotape  of  three  young 
Japanese  adults  having  a  conversation  (in  Japanese)  in  a 
clothing  store.  After  viewing  the  tape,  Dr.  Ito  reviewed 
the  young  adults'  conversation,  which  had  used  words  that 
were  part  of  the  day's  lesson. 

At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  Dr.  Ito  emphasized  the  "Key 
Points"  of  the  day's  lesson  ("Key  Points"  graphics  appeared 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  screen)  .    He  then  concluded  the 
day's  class  by  asking  students  for  the  Japanese  translations 
of  the  names  of  several  American  states  while  holding  up 
flash  cards  of  the  states  with  their  Japanese  translations. 
[The  flash  cards  would  have  been  easier  to  read  if  Dr.  Ito 
had  used  a  bolder  black  marker.] 

Several  times  during  the  class  Ms.  Clayton  reiterated 
some  of  Dr.  Ito's  remarks,  reminded  the  students  to  take 
notes  (several  were  already  taking  notes) ,  and  acted  as 
translator.    One  evaluator  noted  that  these  interruptions 
caused  students  to  miss  out  on  some  of  Dr.  Ito's 
information.    The  evaluator  also  commented  that  the  class 
was  almost  chaotic  at  times  and  Ms.  Clayton  did  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  discipline  the  students. 
Interviews  with  Students 

Both  students  and  facilitator  thought  that  Dr.  Ito  was 
an  excellent  teacher  who  presented  the  material  in  a  manner 
that  was  clear  and  easy  to  understand.    They  also 
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appreciated  his  use  of  humor  in  presenting  such  difficult 
material.     Several  students  noted  that  he  had  a  tendency  to 
go  too  fast  during  the  lesson,  which  made  it  hard  for  them 
to  keep  up.    They  agreed  that  his  tests  were  hard,  but  fair, 
considering  the  subject  matter. 

The  students'  reactions  to  the  facilitator  were  mixed. 
They  generally  agreed  that  she  was  helpful  and  interested  in 
their  progress  and  always  had  materials  ready  in  time  for 
class.    While  all  but  one  felt  that  she  did  a  good  job  with 
the  equipment,  only  one  felt  a  genuine  affinity  with  the 
facilitator. 

Regarding  the  equipment,  students  reported  the  usual 
outage  due  to  storms.    One  said  that  there  were  audio 
problems  from  time  to  time.     The  class  members  did  not 
consider  the  static  on  the  phone  lines  during  bad  weather 
overly  disruptive  but  they  did  express  frustration  over  not 
being  able  to  reach  Dr.  Ito  when  they  called  in.  One 
evaluator  noted  annoying  feedback  on  the  handset  at  many 
times  during  the  class,  but  only  one  student  said  that  she 
was  not  comfortable  using  the  handset. 

When  asked  whether  they  would  take  another  TI-IN  class, 
the  students'  responses  were  mixed.    Some  said  the  fact  that 
JAPANESE  I  was  an  interactive  class  made  it  more 
interesting.    One  male  thought  that  TI-IN  classes  were  fun 
and  added  that,  even  though  he  learned  a  lot,  he  probably 
would  not  be  taking  another  one  because  he  wasn't  interested 
in  any  of  the  subjects  offered.    Another  male  student 
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preferred  the  physical  presence  of  the  teachers  in  a  regular 
class  environment  but  said  he  would  take  another  TI-IN  class 
because  of  the  variety  of  subjects  offered.     One  said  he 
definitely  would  not  take  another  Japanese  or  other  foreign 
language  TI-IN  class. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  status 
associated  with  taking  a  TI-IN  course  at  HCHS.    The  student 
body  was  made  aware  of  the  program  through  school  and  local 
newspaper  articles,  discussions  at  school  assemblies,  and 
PTA  meetings.    One  female  said  that  she  felt  privileged  to 
take  the  TI-IN  course  because  not  many  were  able  to  do  so. 
She  added  that  the  TI-IN  courses  were  more  advanced  and  just 
more  fun  than  her  other  classes. 

In  general,  these  students  signed  up  for  JAPANESE  I 
because  they  needed  a  foreign  language  to  graduate «  They 
considered  Japanese  very  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  admitted  that  they  could  have  studied  more,  singly  and 
as  a  group,  to  improve  their  grades.    When  asked,  two 
students  responded  with  suggestions  that  they  believed  might 
improve  the  course:    have  the  teacher  outline  the  format, 
scope,  and  requirements  of  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  so  students  know  exactly  what  to  expect;  «nd  adhere 
more  to  the  text  (e.g.,  limit  the  amount  of  cultural  and 
extraneous  information  presented  in  class) . 
Interview  with  Principal  and  Facilitator 

Mr.  Clayton  spoke  very  favorably  of  the  TI-IN  program, 
considering  it  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  school's 
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curriculum,  but  by  no  means  a  replacement  for  the 
traditional  classroom  teacher.    He  felt  that  the  biggest 
problem  in  the  HCHS  JAPANESE  I  class  was  -he  lack  of 
maturity  of  the  9th  and  10th  grader:..     In  his  opinion,  TI-IN 
caters  to  self -motivated  and  self-disciplined  students, 
which  he  considered  to  be  lacking  in  this  particular  class. 
He  referred  in  particular  to  one  student  who  presented  a 
discipline  problem  in  traditional  classroom  settings  as 
well.    He  admitted  that  HCHS  would  have  to  screen  students 
more  carefully  for  emotional  maturity. 

He  was  quick  to  defend  his  wife  as  facilitator,  saying 
that  she  was  only  part-time,  not  certified,  and  unable  to 
discipline  the  students.    He  expressed  frustration  that  he 
had  to  utilize  a  teacher's  aide  instead  of  a  certified 
teacher  as  facilitator  for  JAPANESE  I.    He  said  that  an  aide 
was  not  a  professional  and  lacked  the  authority  to  control 
the  class.    When  Mr.  Clayton  attended  the  JAPANESE  I  class, 
he  ordered  several  students  to  be  quiet  and  pay  attention. 
He  referred  to  the  lack  of  teacher  control  in  a  telecourse 
as  a  drawback,  saying,  "You  get  a  professor's  knowledge  and 
nothing  else — no  authority." 

Mr.  Clayton  expressed  a  desire  to  subscribe  to  the  TI- 
IN  United  Star  Network  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  class,  which 
requires  that  the  facilitator  be  a  certified  teacher,  but  he 
said  that  HCHS  could  not  afford  to  give  up  a  teacher  to 
facilitate  the  class.    The  school  could  barely  afford  to  pay 
an  aide.     He  spoke  of  subscribing  to  JAPANESE  I  and  JAPANESE 
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II  for  the  upcoming  year  but  noted  that  the  role  of 
facilitator  would  be  very  time  consuming:     two  hours  for 
classes,  one  hour  to  prepare  materials,  do  mail  out,  and 
grade  papers,  all  of  which  could  consume  half  of  a  teacher's 
day. 

Both  Mr.  and  Ms.  Clayton  expressed  reservations  about 
the  grading  system.    They  felt  that  final  grades  should  take 
into  account  other  factors  besides  homework,  quiz  and  test 
scores;  class  participation,  for  example.    They  also  felt 
that  other  factors  interfered  with  making  a  good  grade  in  an 
interactive  course.    Mr.  Clayton  suggested  grading  on  a 
curve  to  compensate  for  the  difficulties  encountered  in  a 
distance  education  program.    Ms.  Clayton  believed  that  study 
sheets  might  help  in  test  preparation.     She  also  noted  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  students  to  take  a  test  on  one 
lesson  when  they  were  already  studying  the  ne.\t  lesson  in 
class,  especially  since  there  was  no  review  before  tests. 
Ms.  Clayton  felt  that  at  times  the  pace  of  the  class  was  too 
fast. 

Mr.  Clayton  was  worried  about  what  repair  service  would 
be  available  after  the  University  of  Alabama  terminates  its 
contract  with  TI-IN.    He  brought  up  their  relative  lack  of 
technical  problems  compared  to  other  schools  in  the  area. 
He  noted  that  the  school  had  a  computer  technology  expert  on 
board,  Richard  McKay    who  was  very  interested  in  TI-IN  and 
its  possibilities. 
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Mr.  Clayton  stated  that  the  TI-IN  course  calendar  did 
not  fit  in  well  with  his  school  calendar.    When  HCHS's 
classes  began,  the  JAPANESE  I  class  had  already  begun,  which 
put  HCHS  behind.    Mr.  Clayton  suggested  starting  TI-IN' s 
classes  on  the  latest  starting  date  of  any  subscribing 
school  and  ending  classes  on  the  earliest  closing  date  of 
any  school.     In  addition  to  the  scheduling  conflict,  he  also 
said  that  TI-IN  does  not  recognize  many  traditional  school 
holidays,  so  that  classes  had  to  be  taped  and  made  up  at  a 
later  date. 

It  became  evident  from  this  visit  that  although  Mr. 
Clayton  appreciated  the  value  of  TI-IN  technology,  the  lack 
of  classroom  discipline  precluded  the  students  from 
receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  course  content.  The 
JAPANESE  I  class  was  offered  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  to 
enable  students  to  learn  a  second  foreign  language  at  the 
junior  and  senior  level;  however,  this  particular  class 
appeared  to  be  lacking  the  self  discipline  required  for 
learning  in  an  interactive  course.    The  facilitator 
constantly  prompted  the  students  to  follow  Dr.  Ito's 
directions,  but  students  admitted  that  she  didn't  usually 
prompt  them  as  much  as  she  did  on  the  day  of  our  visit.  The 
amount  of  direction  they  have  is  questionable,  as  well  as  is 
their  aLility  or  desire  to  follow  the  class  without 
prompting.    The  facilitator's  lack  of  control  appears  to  be 
a  problem  that  needs  to  be  addressed  in  order  that  all  the 
students  can  experience  TI-IN 's  contribution  to  Hale  County 


High  School's  curriculum.    Resolving  the  issues  of 
scheduling,  grading  and  finding  a  qualified  facilitator  will 
further  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  TI-IN  program. 
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Site  Visit 
JAPANESE  I  and  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Louisville  High  School 
Louisville,  MS 


On  March  28,  1990,  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
evaluation  team  of  Dr.  Jennings  Bryant,  Scott  Davenport,  and 
Lisa  Scott  traveled  to  Louisville,  MS,  to  evaluate  two  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  Classes:    JAPANESE  I  and  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE.     Louisville  High  School's  main  campus  is  located  on 
two  large  blocks  of  a  middle  class  residential  neighborhood. 
Located  45  miles  south  of  Starkville,  MS,  Louisville  has  a 
population  of  7,323.    Louisville  High  is  one  of  three  high 
schools  in  Winston  County,  and  although  the  buildings  were 
older,  they  were  immaculate.    Many  of  the  students  seemed  to 
take  great  pride  in  their  school:    They  were  courteous  and 
pleasant,  and  we  even  saw  students  stop  to  pick  up  and  throw 
away  debris  that  had  fallen  on  the  grounds!    The  school  as  a 
whole  clearly  seemed  to  meet  TI-IN 's  Title  1  requirements 
for  service  to  a  low-income,  rural  population.    For  example, 
of  the  850  students  enrolled  at  Louisville  High  School,  more 
than  50  percent  are  below  the  poverty  level  (i.e.,  greater 
than  50%  qualify  for  free  or  reduced-cost  lunches) .  A 
majority  of  the  students  are  black  (60%)  with  whites  and  a 
small  number  of  Choctaw  Indians  comprising  the  minority 
(40%) .     The  students  are  largely  from  working-class 
families,  and  40  percent  are  from  single  parent  homes.  At 


least  60  students  work  after  school.    The  area's  largest 
employer  is  Georgia  Pacific,  but  a  number  of  residents  are 
employed  by  small  textile  factories,  by  the  wood  working 
industry,  and  in  farming  (cattle  and  row  crops). 
Observations  about  Louisville  High  School 

We  found  Louisville  High  school  to  be  exceptional  on 
both  academic  and  extra-curricular  dimensions.    Despite  the 
small  student  body,  the  school  curriculum  spanned  the 
academic  continuum  and  included  Russian  (offered  every  other 
year),  Spanish,  advanced  physics,  advanced  chemistry, 
Advanced  Placement  English,  computer  science,  three  levels 
of  art,  painting  and  ceramics,  business  management,  and  auto 
mechanics.    All  students  were  required  to  pass  a  literacy 
test  before  graduation.    The  student  body  as  a  whole 
appeared  to  be  highly  motivated  academically.    For  example, 
the  recent  graduating  classes  had  already  won  $2.5  million 
in  college  scholarships.    The  school's  offerings  of  extra- 
curricular activities  included  golf,  tennis,  choir,  and  jazz 
band,  and  LHS  boasts  top  state  honors  in  academic  test 
scores,  as  well  as  for  the  performance  of  its  championship 
football  ceam  and  concert  band  (130  members  strong) .  Sports 
and  music  teams  have  consistently  been  among  the  strongest 
in  the  state.     Such  an  extensive  and  diverse  academic  and 
extramural  curriculum  is  rarely  found  in  much  larger  and 
more  well-to-do  school  systems. 

Louisville  High  School  had  also  excelled  in  the  way  it 
had  presented  the  TI-IN  program  to  the  students,  teachers, 
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and  to  the  community.    First,  it  was  evident  that  everyone 
in  the  area  had  been  fully  informed  about  TI-IN  (and  Star 
Schools  in  general)  through  articles  in  the  school  and 
community  papers  (one  article  we  read  was  headlined, 
"Highlight  of  the  1989-1990  school  year  at  LHS  was 
initiation  of  satellite  program"),  via  presentations  to  the 
PTA,  and  by  talks  to  civic  clubs  and  every  conceivable  kind 
of  community  organization.    As  a  result  of  this  carefully 
orchestrated  publicity,  as  well  as  the  healthy  and 
progressive  school  academic  climate,  seventeen  students  had 
enrolled  in  the  JAPANESE  I  class,  making  this  the  largest 
JAPANESE  I  class  and  one  of  the  largest  classes  in  the  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  program.    Adding  to  this  healthy 
environment  was  the  quality  of  the  facilitators.    Each  of 
them  was  a  certified  teacher — not  a  teacher's  aide  or  the 
principal's  wife.    And  each  was  known  to  be  an  exceptionally 
fine  teacher  in  his  or  her  specialty  area.    Ms.  Kay 
Stringfellow,  facilitator  in  the  JAPANESE  I  class,  was 
completing  her  Master's  in  Spanish  and  was  chosen  as 
facilitator  because  of  her  background  in  foreign  languages. 
Mr.  Don  Brantley,  facilitator  of  the  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  class, 
was  a  certified  science  teacher  and  was  the  school's  popular 
and  revered  baseball  coach.    Completing  an  equation  for 
excellence  rare  at  any  level  of  the  educational  process  was 
Louisville  High  School 'a  remarkably  accomplished  and  devoted 
principal,  Mr.  ff.  B.  Edwards.    Obviously  a  beloved 
administrator  with  a  friendly  smile  and  a  hands-on  approach, 


Mr.  Edwards  seemed  to  know  every  aspect  of  his  school.  He 
possessed  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  day-to-day  activities 
and  exerted  firm  control  over  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
without  being  tyrannical.    Mr.  Edwards  took  great  pride  in 
giving  us  a  tour  of  the  school.    He  walked  freely  in  and  out 
of  classrooms  without  disturbing  anyone,  so  obviously  his 
presence  was  not  unusual.    Moreover,  later  during  our  site 
visit  he  dropped  by  both  TI-IN  classes,  something  the 
students  reported  to  be  quite  ordinary.     (Not  outside  of 
LHS,  we  can  assure  them!)    A  final  key  element  was  the 
school's  counselor,  Ms.  Sanders,  who  was  such  a  promoter  of 
TI-IN  classes  that  Ms.  Stringfellow  reported  that  during 
registration  between  30**0  students  had  lined-up  to  take 
JAPANESE  I.    We  are  sorry  that  we  did  not  get  to  meet  Ms. 
Sanders . 

Interview  with  Principal 

Overall,  Mr.  J.  h .  Edwards  seemed  very  pleased  with  the 
TI-IN  program,  and  he  reported  looking  forward  to  adopting 
other  TI-IN  classes  and  incorporating  them  into  Louisville 
High  School's  schedule.    But  he  did  note  three  problems: 
(1)    At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  technical  problems  had 
led  to  all  of  the  school's  TI-IN  equipment  having  to  be 
replaced.     Students  had  viewed  tape  recordings  of  their  TI- 
IN  classes  until  tho  equipment  had  been  replaced  and  was 
working  correctly.     (2)    The  second  problem  was  grading. 
Apparently,  there  was  a  10-point  difference  between  the 
grading  scale  used  by  the  TI-IN  teachers  and  Louisville's 
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grading  scale.    This  difference  had  led  to  angry  parents 
wondering  why  their  students  had  failing  grades.  The 
problem  had  been  corrected  by  the  school;  TI-IN  grades  are 
converted  to  the  Louisville  High  School  scale.    Mr.  Edwards 
suggested  that  in  the  future  grading  should  be  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  facilitator  orientation  and  training  sessions. 
(3)     Finally,  scheduling  had  been  a  real  problem.    The  TI-IN 
hourly  telecast  schedule  did  not  fit  the  school's  dayparts, 
the  harmful  effects  of  which  we  later  witnessed  with  the 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  class. 

JAPANESE  I 

Class  Observations 

During  our  evaluation  visit,  the  JAPANESE  I  class 
viewed  a  film  on  Japanese  culture.    Therefore,  we  observed 
an  atypical  class,  since  the  film  left  little  room  for 
interaction.    The  Louisville  High  School  JAPANESE  I  class 
was  held  in  an  auditorium  capable  of  seating  over  1,000  in 
three  sections.    When  we  walked  into  this  huge  space,  each 
of  us  "knew"  that  the  class  had  to  be  doomed  from  the  start. 
How  wrong  we  were!    Actually  the  lighting  was  good  and  the 
acoustics  were  almost  ideal,  so  the  vast  space  turned  out 
not  to  be  much  of  a  problem.    The  seventeen  students  (14 
black,  3  white;  13  female,  4  male)  enrolled  in  the  class 
were  seated  in  the  first  five  rows  of  the  middle  and  right 
section.     The  TI-IN  system  cabinet  with  monitor  and  handset 
was  in  front  of  the  stage,  located  just  right  of  center. 
The  students  were  spaced  at  least  one  seat  apart  to  help 
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maintain  order.    There  was  little  interaction  between 
students  except  for  an  occasional  chuckle  as  students 
watched  the  film.    Only  one  student  did  not  continually 
watch  the  program.    The  program  choice  was  excellent;  Dr. 
Subero  Ito  is  to  be  commended  for  choosing  and  utilizing 
such  excellent  audio-visual  material,  in  this  instance,  a 
film  produced  by  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  film  explored  the  daily  lives  of  three  children  of 
various  ages  who  live  in  different  parts  of  Japan  (a 
fisherman's  village,  a  small  town  or  farm  village,  and  the 
city) .     Several  of  the  students  took  copious  notes  during 
the  program.    We  later  learned  that  the  students  would  be 
required  to  complete  an  essay  on  Japanese  culture  at  the  end 
of  the  week.    The  class  ended  abruptly  about  ten  minutes 
earlier  than  usual,  when  the  program  ended.     It  seemed  to 
the  evaluators  that  the  teacher  should  have  come  back  on 
screen  to  provide  context  to  the  film  and  more  natural 
closure  to  the  lesson. 

Observations  of  and  Interview  with  the  Facilitator 

Ms*  Stringfellow,  the  course  facilitator,  obviously  had 
enjoyed  facilitating  this  telecourse  and  reported  that  she 
had  found  the  course  content  to  be  "interesting."  She 
seemed  to  pay  close  attention  to  every  detail  of  the 
classroom  environment,  right  down  to  how  to  adjust  the 
curtains  to  prevent  a  glare  on  the  television  screen.  She 
reported  looking  forward  to  facilitating  next  year's 
JAPANESE  II  class  as  well  as  continuing  to  facilitate 


JAPANESE  I.    As  mentioned  earlier,  Ms.  Stringfellow  is  a 
certified  foreign  language  teacher  with  substantial  high 
school  teaching  experience,  so  it  means  something  that  she 
considered  Dr.  Ito  to  be  an  extremely  good  language  teacher 
who  had  good  rapport  with  the  students  and  was  quite 
successful  in  getting  them  to  call  in  and  participate.  She 
reported  that  the  students  enjoyed  Dr.  Ito  and  liked  to 
converse  with  him  during  the  short  dialogues.    She  indicated 
that  seventeen  students  in  an  interactive  class  had  not  been 
a  problem,  and  she  noted  that  most  of  the  students  had  been 
doing  a  good  job  (i.e.,  they  completed  assignments  quite 
well,  verbally  pronounced  words  out  loud  with  Dr.  Ito,  and 
studied),  although  there  were  exceptions.     She  reported  that 
the  students  had  a  "B/C"  average  overall,  with  three 
students  maintaining  an  "A"  average,  one  of  whom  had 
maintained  a  perfect  100  average.    Ms.  Stringfellow  had 
instructed  both  the  students  and  their  parents  on  the  use  of 
the  telephone  handset.     She  had  frequently  used  the  TT-IN 
hotline  to  correct  technical  difficulties  (i.e.,  static, 
weak  signals,  etc.).    She  agreed  with  Mr.  Edwards  that 
grading  had  been  a  problem  and  should  be  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  future  facilitator  orientation  sessions. 

Since  it  was  impossible  for  the  three  evaluators  to 
interview  all  seventeen  of  the  students  in  the  class,  we 
randomly  selected  as  many  as  we  could  (seven)  to  interview. 
In  talking  with  Ms.  Stringfellow  afterwards,  she  reported 
that  we  probably  had  done  as  good  a  job  as  possible  in 
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choosing  a  representative  cross-section  of  the  class.  The 
results  from  the  student  interviews  are  reported  in  the 
composite,  with  individual  comments  added  where  appropriate. 
Student  Interviews 

The  students  we  interviewed  in  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  JAPANESE  I  class  reported  being  "comfortable"  with 
the  interactive  television  teaching  process,  but  several  of 
them  noted  that  the  classes  would  have  been  better  in  a 
smaller  room.    At  least  one-half  of  the  17  students  had  used 
the  telephone  handset,  but  most  reported  still  feeling  "shy" 
in  talking  to  the  teacher,  because  they  had  not  wanted  to 
appear  "stupid"  to  students  at  other  sites.    This  was  not  a 
common  response  for  TI-IN  students  at  this  point  in  the 
term.    We  can  speculate  that  at  least  five  factors  have 
contributed  to  their  continued  apprehension:     (1)    The  first 
has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  their  classroom.    Talking  in 
that  environment  had  to  be  almost  like  being  "on  stage." 

(2)  The  second  may  derive  from  the  competitive  nature  of 
Louisville  High.    In  schools  like  this  in  which  a  high 
premium  is  placed  on  excelling,  significant  demand 
characteristics  can  lead  to  added  evaluation  apprehension. 

(3)  Third,  some  of  the  students  were  quite  a  distance  from 
the  handset,  making  interactivity  even  more  difficult.  (4) 
With  seventeen  students,  unless  the  teacher  calls  on 
Louisville  more  than  on  other  sites,  the  students  would  have 
used  the  handset  less  often  than  those  at  other  sites.  (5) 
And,  finally,  although  Professor  Ito  has  encouraged 
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interactivity,  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  less  "forgiving"  of 
errors  than  most  other  TI-IN  teachers.    All  of  these  and 
other  factors  could  have  combined  to  make  this  class  less  at 
ease  with  the  interactivity  than  those  at  other  sites. 

In  spite  of  their  shared  uneasiness  over  their  own 
attempts  at  talking  on  the  handset,  LHS  still  considered  the 
interactive  dimensions  of  the  program  to  be  very  positive. 
Several  noted  that  they  considered  the  questions  asked  by 
students  at  other  sites  to  be  very  "helpful"  and  fun  to 
listen  to.    Dr.  Ito's  prompting  of  sites  to  call  in,  which 
included  calling  on  some  students  by  name,  had  helped  LHS 
students  become  more  interactive.     It  had  also  helped  them 
feel  like  they  were  getting  to  know  students  from  other 
sites  a  little. 

The  students  we  interviewed  all  enjoyed  JAPANESE  I,  and 
each  wanted  to  learn  more  about  Japanese  or  another  foreign 
language.    Most  (6/7)  would  continue  taking  Japanese  as  an 
interactive  television  class,  and  most  (5/7)  would  be  glad 
to  take  another  subject  from  TI-IN.     Interestingly  enough, 
several  students  volunteered  that  they  would  not  take 
another  TI-IN  foreign  language  class  if  they  could  take  any 
foreign  language  class  taught  by  Ms.  Stringf ellow— whom  many 
of  them  reported  to  be  the  best  teacher  in  the  school. 

All  of  the  students  we  interviewed  considered  Dr.  Ito 
to  be  an  excellent  teacher  (one  of  the  best  they  had  had), 
who  knew  his  subject  well.  However,  interestingly  enough, 
some  of  the  students  were  a  little  intimidated  taking  a 
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foreign  language  from  a  teacher  who  was  a  native  speaker. 
All  of  them  reported  that  they  had  learned  as  much  or  more 
from  this  telecourse  as  they  ever  had  in  a  traditional 
classroom  setting,  and  several  of  them  noted  that  their 
typical  classroom  courses  were  easier  than  JAPANESE  I.  A 
couple  of  students  wished  that  Dr.  Ito  could  have  been  a 
little  more  relaxed,  but  all  thought  that  he  was  an 
interesting  and  pleasant  person. 

The  facilitator,  Ms.  Stringfellow,  got  rave  reviews 
from  every  student.    They  considered  her  to  be  a  star 
teacher.    They  found  her  to  be  very  helpful  and 
enthusiastic,  and  they  complimented  her  efforts  to  learn 
Japanese  with  them. 

Several  of  the  students  interviewed  noted  two  problems 
with  the  delivery  or  administrative  aspects  of  the  course: 
static  on  the  line  when  they  or  other  schools  called  in,  and 
grading.    A  few  noted  that  static  was  not  the  only  technical 
difficulty.    When  the  weather  had  been  bad,    he  transmission 
had  been  interrupted,  and  TI-IN  had  to  send  them  tapes  of 
the  class.    The  students  had  not  found  this  too  big  of  a 
disruption,  however- -just  a  minor  annoyance.    They  also 
noted  that  even  though  Dr.  Ito  reviewed  tests  the  day  after 
they  were  taken,  they  still  did  not  have  a  "good  feel"  for 
what  their  grades  would  be.    All  in  all,  three  students  gave 
JAPANESE  I  a  "B,"  and  four  gave  it  an  "A." 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Class  Setting  and  Situation 

The  second  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  class  we  evaluated 
was  the  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  class,  which  we  received  at  1:30 
p.m.    The  facilitator,  "Coach"  Don  Brantley,  opened  a  small 
classroom — actually  a  renovated,  institutional  green, 
concrete-block  storage  room — and  set  up  the  TI-IN  system 
well  in  advance  of  the  time  the  students  arrived.     In  fact, 
none  of  the  six  students  (two  black  males,  one  white  female, 
three  white  males)  enrolled  in  the  class  were  present  when 
the  cla^s  began,  because  of  the  aforementioned  schedule 
difficulties.    All  arrived  (out  of  breath)  five  to  seven 
minutes  after  the  class  had  begun.    Upon  arrival,  the 
students  sat  in  chair-desks  in  two  rows  facing  the  monitor, 
with  the  facilitator  seated  behind  them. 
Class  Observations 

The  class  we  evaluated  was  a  lab,  not  a  regular  class, 
an  experience  we  were  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
observe.    The  charisma  and  energy  of  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 
teacher  David  Marshall  were  evident  as  he  began  by  showing 
and  discussing  with  students  a  newspaper  article  that 
illustrated  the  use  of  chemicals  in  everyday  life — which, 
unfortunately  our  LHS  students  missed.    The  teacher  then 
fielded  questions  and  went  over  part  of  a  lab  from  the 
previous  day.    He  used  graphics  with  bold-faced,  capital 
letters  to  showcase  definitions  and  scientific  or 
mathematical  formulas.    Using  his  finger  as  a  pointer,  he 


emphasized  various  parts  of  diagrams,  formulas,  and  graphs, 
which  were  magnified  by  a  document  camera.    After  the 
review,  instructions  for  the  day's  lab  (oxidation  of  copper) 
were  given.     Some  of  our  students  made  it  in  for  c,  portion 
of  the  instructions,  and  a  couple  heard  all  of  the 
instructions.    After  the  instructions,  a  slate  appeared 
announcing  "Activity  Time— Call  In  with  Questions."  The 
facilitator  and  students  left  the  classroom,  walked  outside, 
and  hurriedly  crossed  to  another  building  which  contained 
the  chemistry  lab.    The  facilitator  and  the  students  who  had 
heard  all  of  the  instructions  briefed  the  other  students  on 
the  day's  lab  assignment  as  they  "jogged"  between  the 
classroom  and  the  lab.    We  struggled  to  keep  up.    During  the 
lab,  Mr.  Brantley  delegated  students  to  set  up  the  equipment 
and  materials  necessary  to  conduct  the  lab.     Then,  as  all 
six  students  gathered  around  the  table,  Mr.  Brantley  left 
the  room  and  returned  with  protective  goggles.  The 
facilitator  was  careful  to  take  all  necessary  safety 
precautions.    The  students  had  to  scramble  all  over  to  get 
the  proper  materials,  and  then  they  had  to  substitute  copper 
shavings  for  copper  powder.     [No  site  had  copper  powder,  we 
later  learned. ]    Then,  as  the  remainder  of  the  students 
looked  on  intently,  three  students  performed  the  actual 
experiment  (weighing  of  metal,  timing,  etc.).     Each  student 
independently  recorded  the  results  of  the  experiment  and 
answered  the  questions.    During  the  experiment  Mr.  Brantley 
did  a  good  job  of  focusing  the  students'  attention  on  the 
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"whys"  and  "hows"  of  the  lab.    After  the  experiment— which 
wasn't  entirely  successful  (the  metal  didn't  oxidize)— the 
students  hurriedly  but  carefully  put  away  the  equipment  and 
lab  materials.    Although  the  students  had  worked  like 
beavers  and  had  wasted  no  time,  Mr.  Marshall  had  already 
begun  class  when  the  students  returned  to  the  classroom.  He 
was  in  the  process  of  having  sites  call  in  with  their  lab 
findings.     Coach  Brantley  delegated  Ty  (Tom)  Curran,  a  white 
male,  to  call  in  with  LHS's  findings.    Ty  picked  up  the 
telephone  handset  from  the  desk  and  advanced  to  the  front  of 
the  room.    He  relayed  the  class'  answers  as  the  group  told 
him  what  to  say.    During  a  short  quest ion-and-answer 
session,  Ty  relayed  answers  to  Mr.  Marshall's  questions. 
The  teacher  compared  LHS's  results  with  other  sites'  while 
writing  each  site's  results  down  on  a  sheet  magnified  by  a 
document  camera.     [Note:    Ty  had  moved  to  the  front  of  the 
class  in  order  to  see  what  Mr.  Marshall  wrote.    We  could  not 
read  everything  from  10  to  12  feet  away.]    Mr.  Marshall  took 
time  to  explain  possible  differences  in  each  site's  results 
while  complimenting  the  students  on  their  diligence,  and  he 
noted  that  this  was  a  "hard  lab  to  have  no  directions  on." 
Mr.  Marshall  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  directions 
for  this  lab  had  been  inadvertently  left  out  of  the 
workbook . 

While  another  site  was  having  trouble  calculating  their 
results,  LHS  worked  quietly  together  to  double-check  their 
solutions  to  the  problem.    During  the  course  of  the 
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discussion,  they  discovered  an  error  in  their  initial  answer 
and  called  in  to  tell  Mr.  Marshall  about  their  mistake.  Mr. 
Marshall  asked  Ty  a  few  more  questions,  which  the  group 
helped  him  answer.    Mr.  Marshall  ended  the  lab  discussion  by 
thanking  the  sites  for  calling  in.     "Good  data"  and  "Thank 
you  sites — good  job."    Mr.  Marshall  wrapped  up  the  day's 
class  with  a  quick  review  of  a  previous  quiz  and  an 
assignment  for  the  following  day. 
Student  Interviews 

The  students  as  a  whole  reported  liking  the  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE  class,  and  they  credited  David  Marshall's 
enthusiasm,  zeal,  and  overall  ability  to  explain  concepts 
with  being  major  factors  in  the  success  of  the  class.  We 
were  able  to  interview  all  six  students,  and  all  were  in 
agreement  that  they  would  take  another  TI-IN  course,  with 
one  student  noting  "especially  if  Mr.  Marshall  is  the 
teacher."    Students  said  they  felt  comfortable  with  the 
telephone  handset,  but  they  admitted  that  two  students 
typically  did  the  lion's  share  at  calling  in  and  relaying 
answers  or  questions  from  the  group.    On  the  average,  the 
LHS  students  had  tried  to  call  in  at  least  once  a  class 
period,  but  sometimes  they  had  difficulty  getting  through  to 
Mr.  Marshall — leading  them  to  request  additional  phone 
lines.     Students  also  noted  the  presence  of  static  and 
feedback  over  the  air  when  their  site  called  in,  as  well  as 
when  other  sites  tried  to  interact  with  the  teacher. 
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When  asked  why  they  chose  to  take  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  class,  once  again  it  seemed  that 
the  school  counselor,  Ms.  Sanders,  was  instrumental  in 
advising  students  into  this  course — indicating  that  the 
interactive  class  might  be  interesting  and  emphasizing  the 
benefits  to  the  students  in  their  preparation  for  college. 
[Note:     All  students  planned  on  attending  college.]  All 
students  reported  that  they  learned  at  least  as  much  if  not 
more  material  in  the  TI-IN  class  as  they  would  have  in  a 
traditional  classroom  setting.    The  students  did  not  feel 
hampered  in  changing  classrooms  to  do  the  lab  portion  of  the 
class;  nor  did  they  find  such  relocation  disruptive.  They 
said,  "no  real  problem."     [The  three  evaluators  strongly 
disagree.] 

The  students  gave  this  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  class  good 
grades:     2  "B's,"  1  "B+,"  3  "A's."    Several  of  them  noted 
that  Mr.  Marshall  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  the 
distance  learning  experience  "personal."    For  example,  when 
"Shay"  had  made  the  only  perfect  test  score  out  of  all  the 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  students,  Mr.  Marshall  had  called  the 
principal,  plus  he  had  called  Shay  to  congratulate  him 
personally.     From  the  perspective  of  several  of  these 
students,  the  only  problem  with  this  class  vas  that  one  of 
their  classmates  was  a  little  slow  to  grasp  the  concepts 
discussed  in  class.    The  students  expressed  their  regret  in 
not  helping  him  more  early  on,  because  now  they  found  his 
"slowness"  disruptive,  or  at  least  frustrating,  and  realized 
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that  they  should  have  tried  to  help  him  more.     The  students 
also  noted  that  it  was  helpful  to  listen  to  other  schools 
call  in  because  they  usually  asked  good  questions. 

Mr.  Brantley,  the  facilitator,  was  a  certified  science 
teacher  who  seemed  to  have  a  firm  command  of  the  class.  He 
prompted  the  students  to  call  in  and       find  solutions  to 
problems,  and  he  queried  them  about  the  findings  of  their 
experiment  as  they  were  conducting  the  lab.    He  seemed  very 
competent  and  knowledgeable  about  the  subject  discussed  in 
class,  and  he  seemed  to  have  established  a  good  rapport  with 
the  students. 

Interview  with  Facilitator 

Mr.  "Coach"  Don  Brantley  spent  a  substantial  amount  of 
his  free  period  talking  to  us  about  the  TI-IN  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE  class.    An  experienced  science  teacher,  he  was 
extremely  positive  towards  David  Marshall,  the  TI-IN 
teacher.     "Excellent  job!    Couldn't  do  a  better  job,"  he 
said.    He  added  that  Mr.  Marshall  was  also  an  excellent 
manager  and  that  he  was  great  in  getting  interaction  from 
all  sites.    He  tended  to  emphasize  the  positive,  no  matter 
how  negatively  valenced  our  questions.     In  fact,  his  only 
major  problem,  other  than  the  aforementioned  scheduling  and 
grading  difficulties,  was  that  being  a  facilitator  was  "just 
as  much  or  more  work  than  teaching  the  class  yourself." 
Nonetheless,  he  thought  that  the  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  course  was 
a  real  asset  to  Louisville  High. 
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Conclusions 

All  day  long  during  this  site  visit,  we  thought  we  had 
died  and  gone  to  heaven!    A  marvelous  principal,  extremely 
well-qualified  and  concerned  facilitators,  terrific  students 
.  .   .  Where  were  we?    Had  we  taken  a  wrong  turn  and  gone  to 
"Stepford  School?"    Thank  goodness  the  classrooms  (one 
auditorium,  one  broom  closet)  were  inadequate,  or  we  would 
still  be  pinching  ourselves.    This  site  visit  really  gave  us 
hope  in  the  educational  future  of  rural  America.     It  showed 
us  just  how  good  the  distance  learning  experience  can  be 
when  all  the  local  site  elements  are  right.    Louisville  High 
School,  we  salute  you. 
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Site  Visit 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 
To'Hajiilee-He  High  School 
Canoncito  Navajo  Reservation  -  Laguna,  New  Mexico 

On  Friday,  May  4,  1990,  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
evaluators  Dr.  Jennings  Bryant  and  Steven  Rockwell  drove 
approximately  40  miles  west  of  Albuquerque,  NM,  to  conduct  a 
site  visit  at  To'Hajiilee-He  High  School,  located  on  the 
Canoncito  Navajo  Reservation.    At  approximately  10:30  a.m. 
we  arrived  at  the  school,  which  is  located  on  the  66,000 
acre  reservation  and  is  federally  supported  via  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.    The  reservation  is  the  home  of  1,700 
Navajos,  with  315  of  these  attending  tne  community  school, 
grades  1-12.    The  high  school  enrolls  approximately  70 
students.    The  school  is  only  five  years  old  and  extremely 
well  maintained.     It  is  located  in  a  beautiful  setting 
partially  surrounded  by  colorful  mesas. 
Interview  with  Principal 

Upon  arrival,  we  were  greeted  by  the  school's  secretary 
and  ushered  into  principal  Jim  Burns'  office.    Mr.  Burns  is 
a  poised,  articulate  administrator  who  obviously  loves  his 
work.    He  told  us  how  pleased  he  was  with  the  TI-IN  program 
and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  painstakingly  explaining  to 
us  some  of  the  cultural  differences  between  the  residents  of 
the  reservation  and  those  of  the  "outside"  world.  He 
provided  us  with  a  wonderful  lesson  in  applied  cultural 
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anthropology,  which,  for  the  most  part,  will  not  become  a 
part  of  this  report. 

Some  of  the  lessons  Mr.  Burns  thought  TI-IN  provided 
his  pupils  were  as  much  contextual  as  content-specific.  To 
cite  only  one  example,  although  Mr.  Burns  was  very  positive 
about  many  of  the  traditional  tribal  values  espoused  by  his 
school's  students,  he  also  noted  areas  where  some 
traditional  values  might  be  counterproductive.     For  example, 
in  the  Navajo  culture  it  is  an  insult  for  children  to  aspire 
to  anything  loftier  than  their  parents'  occupations.  In 
many  instances,  especially  since  many  of  the  parents  are 
unemployed,  this  severely  restricts  a  child's  horizons.  Mr. 
Burns  pointed  out  that  exposure  to  other  values  held  by 
students  in  other  locales  across  the  nation  had  provided 
students  with  alternative  perspectives  from  a  peer's  point 
of  view. 

We  also  learned  that  in  many  ways  TI-IN  programming  may 
be  more  concordant  with  certain  elements  of  the  Navajo 
culture  than  traditional  ways  and  means  of  classroom 
instruction.     For  example,  Mr.  Burns  noted  that  teaching  in 
traditional  tribal  ways  is  rarely  didactic;  instead, 
learning  is  done  from  observation.    We  were  told  several 
stories  of  how  young  tribal  children  would  watch  their 
elders  perform  a  task  over  and  over  until  they  had  learned 
it,  without  ever  asking  a  question  or  hearing  a  word  of 
instruction.    Mr.  Burns  noted  that  the  frequent 
demonstrations  in  the  TI-IN  program  helped  the  children 


learn  more  easily,  since  they  were  accustomed  to  this 
method.     He  added  that  the  children's  visual  discrimination 
and  artistic  skills  were  superb — indeed,  some  of  the  art 
work  we  saw  was  amazingly  detailed  and  be  ^utiful— and  the 
visual  production  effects  of  much  of  the  TI-IN  programming 
were  ideally  presented  to  allow  the  students  to  use  their 
perceptual  acuity  skills. 

Mr.  Burns  was,  for  the  most  part,  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  TI-IN  program,  and  he  had  obviously  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  make  the  system  work.    For  example,  the  school 
videotaped  in-service  programs  and  used  them  frequently. 
Moreover,  this  year  the  school's  schedule  had  been  worked  in 
around  that  of  TI-IN,  obviating  prior  problems  with  course 
scheduling.    Mr.  Burns  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
replacement  facilitator,  Lori  Platero,  saying  that  she  was 
highly  competent  and  had  experienced  almost  no  discipline 
problems  in  the  classroom.    The  school  had  experienced  some 
problems  in  getting  the  necessary  science  lab  equipment,  but 
they  had  managed  to  do  so  because  of  the  necessity  of  having 
the  science  class. 

The  only  problems  that  Mr.  Burns  mentioned  to  us  dealt 
with  the  pacing  of  the  course  and  the  channels  of 
communication  to  TI-IN.    He  stated  that  the  science  class 
had  been  slower  paced  than  he  had  expected  and  seemed  to  be 
a  bit  more  elementary  than  he  had  presumed.     Since  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE  had  been  found  to  be  too  easy  for  the  junior  and 
senior  level,  the  school  had  adjusted  by  offering  the  class 
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to  the  lower  grades,  primarily  to  Freshmen.    Mr.  Burns  felt 
that  if  TI-IN  would  supply  more  specific  curricular 
materials  well  in  advance  of  class  offerings,  then  school 
officials  would  know  what  the  target  grade  levels  should  be 
for  any  particular  class.    He  also  explained  that  in  the 
past  it  had  sometimes  been  difficult  to  communicate  with  the 
people  at  TI-IN  in  San  Antonio  to  find  out  exactly  where 
they  were  in  the  term,  especially  after  returning  from 
school  vacations.    He  did,  however,  state  that  he  believed 
that  David  Marshall,  the  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  teacher,  had  been 
very  responsive  in  communicating  and  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  school. 

Interview  with  Facilitator 

The  facilitator,  Lori  Platero — a  Navajo  who  lived 
adjacent  to  the  school — seemed  very  interested  in  the 
course,  in  her  students,  and  in  the  progress  and  well-being 
cf  the  tribe.     She  stated  that  she  was  willing  to  work  hard 
with  students  in  order  to  make  them  work  more  in  their 
weakest  areas,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  call  in  the 
school's  science  teacher  with  any  problems  she  had  in  the 
lab.    Ms.  Platero  said  that  spring  break  had  been  a  problem, 
but  since  the  students  had  combined  two  class  periods  (5th 
and  6th  periods)  in  order  to  fit  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  into  their 
schedules,  time  for  make-up  work  was  readily  available.  The 
students  Mere  also  allowed  to  take  the  videotapes  of  the 
lessons  home  if  they  missed  a  class  and  make  up  missed  work 
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in  this  manner,  although  she  noted  that  not  all  students  had 
ready  access  to  a  VCR. 

Ms.  Platero  told  us  that  it  took  two  weeks  for  most 
graded  papers  to  be  returned,  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
She  did  note,  however,  that  the  amount  of  grading  and 
preparation  necessary  for  her  as  facilitator  was  quite  a 
load— substantially  more  than  she  had  anticipated.  Mr. 
Marshall's  frequent  call  for  facilitator  points  also 
presented  a  problem,  as  they  were  often  difficult  to  keep 
up-to-date. 

One  problem  that  Ms.  Platero  mentioned  was  that  Mr. 
Marshall  occasionally  made  changes  in  the  lessons  plans  and 
did  not  give  enough  advance  notice  of  these  changes.  This 
made  it  difficult  to  get  the  appropriate  materials 
photocopied  and  to  the  students.    The  school  only  had  one 
photocopier,  which  occasionally  broke  down  and  caused 
problems  with  last-minute  duplication. 
Observations 

The  classroom  where  the  TI-IN  equipment  was  set  up  was 
quite  large  and  very  well  lit.    One  wall  in  the  room  was 
made  up  of  a  series  of  large  windows  which  opened  over  a 
plain  towards  a  colorful  mountain  range.    It  is  unusual  to 
see  so  much  glass  in  modern  school  classrooms,  because  of 
security  problems,  but  Mr.  Burns  explained  that  vandalism 
was  not  really  a  problem  at  the  school  and  they  had,  so  far, 
only  needed  to  replace  one  window.    At  any  rate,  it  gave  the 
room  a  very  "live"  feeling,  much  better  than  some  of  the 
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"broom  closets"  we  had  seen  used  at  other  schools.  The 
students  present,  three  males  and  three  females,  had  all 
been  selected  for  the  class  because  of  their  expressed 
interest  in  pursuing  a  science-related  career.     They  sat  at 
tables  near  the  monitor,  males  at  one  table,  females  at 
another.    Each  student  had  a  very  clear  view  of  the  monitor. 
As  the  class  began,  the  facilitator  brought  the  handset  out 
and  handed  it  to  the  students. 

The  students  appeared  motivated  and  all  seemed  to  pay 
attention  to  Mr.  Marshall.    Ms.  Platero  walked  around  the 
room  and  interacted  with  the  students  to  guide  them  along. 
This  process  seemed  most  effective.    When  Mr.  Marshall  asked 
questions,  Ms.  Platero  appeared  to  know  the  material  well 
enough  to  be  an  effective  mediator  between  the  students  and 
Mr.  Marshall.    Ms.  Platero  could  anticipate  who  would  have 
problems  and  was  there  to  help  them  without  their  even 
having  to  ask.    She  spent  about  an  equal  amount  of  time 
between  the  male  table  and  the  female  table,  showing  them 
where  they  were  and  prodding  them  along. 

Mr.  Marshall's  lecture,  although  better  than  that 
observed  by  us  the  previous  day  at  Jemez  Valley,  still 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  lackluster.    Later,  two  students 
volunteered  that  Mr.  Marshall  had  not  had  a  very  good  day, 
either  yesterday  or  today,    while  he  did  seem  more  sure  of 
himself  in  the  second  review  lesson,  he  was  still  unable  to 
answer  all  the  questions  he  posed.    At  the  end  of  the 
lecture  he  asked  the  students  to  balance  simple  equations,  a 
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task  he  himself  made  a  simple  error  in  performing.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  spent  little,  if  any,  time  preparing 
for  the  lecture;  he  paused  to  reflect  on  all  the  students' 
answers  before  making  judgments  or  other  responses.  Having 
viewed  tapes  of  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  having  observed  his 
classes  in  the  past,  and  having  listened  to  the  students' 
positive  evaluations  of  his  teaching,  we  have  to  believe 
that  we  observed  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  when  the  teacher  did  a 
sub-par  job  of  instruction. 

After  the  lecture,  Ms.  Platero  immediately  replayed 
that  day's  lecture  so  that  the  students  could  get  any  notes 
they  missed  or  watch  any  problem  areas  for  immediate 
reinforcement — a  great  idea,  all  schools  should  have  this 
luxury  of  extra  time!    During  this  review  time  we 
interviewed  the  students.    We  took  them  to  a  separate  room 
and  spoke  to  them  one-on-one.    It  must  be  understood  at  this 
point  that  the  Navajo  people  appear  to  be  very  soft-spoken 
and  reserved  as  a  group.    Because  of  this,  the  students  did 
not  offer  particularly  useful  or  insightful  information  in 
their  interviews. 
Student  Interviews 

The  To'Hajiilee-He  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  class  normally  had 
eight  students,  but  two  were  absent  on  the  day  of  our  visit. 
The  reason  was  unusual  for  this  normally  arid  region;  heavy 
rains  had  left  many  of  the  roads  on  the  reservation 
impassable,  and  at  least  one  bus  had  been  mired  in  the  mud 
all  day  long.    Most  of  the  other  buses  in  the  parking  lot 


were  absolutely  covered  with  mud.     In  fact,  when  we  had 
arrived,  a  disgruntled  bus  driver  had  been  cleaning  th* 
windows  of  his  bus  with  a  garden  hose  and  a  push  broom.  So 
much  for  the  "desert!" 

We  interviewed  six  student,  three  males  and  three 
females.    Five  were  freshmen,  ranging  in  age  from  14-16,  and 
the  sixth  was  a  female  junior,  age  17.    All  were  Native 
American  Indians — Navajo.     [When  we,  asked  what  racial  label 
they  preferred,  three  said  "Native  American,"  two  said 
"American  Indian,"  and  the  sixth  emphatically  said  "Navajo," 
so  we  opted  for  a  "safe"  composite  label.] 

The  students  were  in  agreement  on  many  points.  For 
example,  all  reported  that  their  school — faculty  and 
administration — was  extremely  supportive  of  the  TI-IN 
program  and  had  given  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  substantial 
promotional  attention  and  support.    To  a  person,  all  of  the 
students  liked  taking  a  course  via  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network.    They  had  "more  fun"  taking  classes  this  way  than 
they  did  in  their  other  classes,  and  all  agreed  that  they 
would  take  another  TI-IN  class. 

The  students'  reactions  to  the  instructional  dimensions 
of  this  class  were  generally  positive,  but  the  magnitude  of 
their  approval  for  this  particular  class  was  not  reported  to 
be  as  high  as  it  was  for  the  TI-IN  system.  All  six  students 
graded  the  class  as  a  "B,"  and  each  thought  that  it  could  be 
improved.  Four  students  rated  this  particular  course  as 
being  equivalent  in  quality  to  their  classroom  courses, 


while  two  rated  it  as  somewhat  better  than  their  average 
course.    The  tests  and  grading  were  rated  as  "very  good." 

Similarly,  although  all  of  the  students  liked  Mr. 
Marshall  and  found  him  personable,  three  students  said  that 
the  quality  of  his  teaching  was  about  the  same  as  that  of 
their  other  teachers,  and  the  other  three  students  reported 
that  Mr.  Marshall  was  "a  bit  better"  or  "a  little  better" 
than  their  average  classroom  teacher.    Their  specific 
criticisms  were  rather  consistent:    One  student  reported 
that  "Mr.  Marshall  gets  confused  sometimes";    a  second 
reported  that  "Mr.  Marshall  makes  quite  a  few  little 
mistakes";  and  a  third  noted  that  "Mr.  Marshall  has  his  good 
days  and  his  not-so-good  days — today  he  wasn't  quite  so 
good."    Their  observations  were  similar  to  ours  based  on  two 
days  of  watching  the  class.    All  six  students  reported  that 
he  seemed  to  know  his  subject  matter  "very  well,"  but  a 
couple  mentioned  that  sometimes  Mr.  Marshall  didn't  seem  to 
be  as  well  prepared  as  he  should  be. 

The  student  evaluations  of  their  facilitator,  with  whom 
we  had  been  most  impressed,  were  positive,  but  two  of  them 
were  less  enthusiastic  than  we  had  expected.    With  a  little 
probing,  we  learned  that  tribal  politics  sometimes  shaded 
the  student  evaluations  of  their  fellow  tribal  members.  We 
also  learned  that  the  students  were  quick  to  carry  over 
their  parents'  opinions  into  such  evaluations.    Perhaps,  in 
this  instance,  their  answers  to  our  most  behavioral 
questions  are  the  most  reliable.    When  asked  (a)  if  they  had 
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ever  sought  help  from  their  facilitator  and,  if  so,  if  she 
had  provided  it,   (b)  whether  the  facilitator  had  exhibited 
interest  in  their  progress,  and,  most  critically,   (c)  if 
they  would  want  Ms.  Platero  to  be  their  facilitator  in 
another  TI-IN  course,  each  student  answered  "yes"  to  all 
questions.    Ms.  Platero  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  strong-willed, 
demanding  facilitator  who  cared  a  great  deal  about  her 
charges  and  did  not  hesitate  to  push  them  a  little  if  that 
was  what  she  thought  was  needed  for  their  success.  Some 
students  obviously  thrived  on  this  doting;  others  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  a  bit  much  at  times.    We  can  certainly 
understand  both  points  of  view,  but  we  still  can  wish  that 
the  students  knew  how  lucky  they  were  to  have  a  facilitator 
who  cared  enough  about  them  to  push  them  from  time  to  time. 

In  contrast  to  their  reticence  to  talk  when  queried 
about  personnel  matters,  each  student  ventured  an  opinion 
when  asked  what  could  be  done  to  make  the  class  better.  A 
few  answers  were  unrealistic  for  the  distance  learning 
environment.     For  example,  two  students  suggested  that  means 
should  be  provided  for  them  to  meet  the  students  at  other 
sites,  and  one  student  even  suggested  that  the  class  could 
be  improved  if  all  of  the  sites  could  be  located  in  one 
common  place.    The  other  three  responses  are  more  tenable, 
perhaps,  but  still  difficult  and  expensive.    One  student 
simply  wanted  to  meet  Mr.  Marshall  in  person  one  time. 
Another  wanted  more  lab  equipment  and  opportunities  for 
hands-on  science  experience.    The  final  one  merely  wanted  a 
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larger  class  so  that  he  did  not  get  called  on  so  often. 
Interestingly,  no  one  had  any  suggestions  regarding  class 
content,  organization,  delivery,  or  the  like. 
Summary 

In  many  ways,  To'Hajiilee-He  High  School  provided  us 
with  a  model  distance  learning  site  to  observe.    To  find  in 
one  location  excellent  physical  space;  a  dedicated  and 
competent  facilitator;  and  a  concerned,  innovative  and 
resourceful  school  administrator  was  all  too  rare.    Add  to 
that  a  classroom  rimmed  with  expansive  picture  windows,  from 
which  you  can  gaze  across  miles  of  uninterrupted,  unspoiled 
vistas,  and  what  more  could  you  ask?    The  only  fly  we  found 
in  the  ointment  was  the  students.    Unfortunately,  they  did 
not  seem  to  care  very  much  about  learning.     In  this  group  of 
six  hand-picked,  intelligent,  "college-bound"  students,  two 
of  them  told  us  that  they  planned  on  dropping  out  of  high 
school  as  soon  as  they  could.    One  wanted  to  drive  race 
cars;  the  other  wasn't  quite  sure  what  he  wanted  to  do,  but 
he  knew  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  books.    We  certainly 
do  not  mean  to  be  critical  of  prevailing  subcultural  values, 
and  we  know  that  there  is  considerable  merit  in  the  Navajo 
tribal  culture  with  which  we  came  into  contact,  but  we  have 
to  admit  that  we  were  left  with  a  bit  of  a  feeling  of 
futility  regarding  some  of  the  students.    They  were  being 
offered  so  much.    They  were  choosing  to  take  and  keep  so 
little. 
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We  would  also  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  offer  an 
observation  regarding  the  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  lessons  we 
observed  on  two  consecutive  days.    Both  days  were  in  large 
part  "review  days,"  geared  principally  to  preparing  for  an 
upcoming  test.     Such  days  can  be  extremely  valuable  for 
distance  learning  classes,  just  as  they  can  be  for  in-school 
classes,  if  they  are  well  organized  and  offer  a  synthesis  of 
materials.     From  our  observations  and  from  talking  with  the 
students  and  the  facilitator,  we  came  away  with  two 
conclusions: 

(1)  too  much  simple  rehashing  was  offered;  and 

(2)  Mr.  Marshall  had  not  prepared  the  review  material 
carefully  nor  rehearsed  it  as  thoroughly  as  he 
should  have. 

As  a  result,  the  students  seemed  to  be  bored  with  the 
presentation  much  of  the  time,  and  Mr.  Marshall's 
credibility  was  undermined  by  "false  starts," 
inconsistencies,  and  a  couple  of  glaring  errors.  The 
students  and  facilitator  were  quick  to  be  critical  of  those 
days'  lessons;  they  were  equally  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
quality  of  these  presentations  was  not  normative  for  David 
Marshall. 
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Site  Visit 
SPANISH  III 
Northview  High  School 
Dothan,  Alabama 

Curtis  Love,  John  Owens,  and  Steve  Rockwell  served  as 
evaluators  for  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  SPANISH  III 
class.    They  conducted  a  single  site  visit  on  March  28, 
1990,  at  Northview  High  School  in  Dothan,  AL.    The  Spring 
semester  TI-IN  SPANISH  III  class  had  a  very  limited 
enrollment — a  total  of  17  students  at  the  time  of  this 
evaluation.    The  nine  sites  other  than  Dothan  enrolled  a 
total  of  10  students;  Northview  High  is  the  location  of  the 
other  7  students — one  freshman,  five  juniors,  and  one 
senior — a  total  of  41%  of  the  SPANISH  III  students  enrolled 
during  the  Spring  1990  term. 

Northview  High  School  is  a  large,  modern  facility  that 
currently  serves  approximately  1,550  students.     It  was 
erected  in  1987  and  is  one  of  two  high  schools  in  Dothan. 
Located  in  an  affluent  neighborhood,  the  typical  student 
comes  from  a  middle  to  upper-middle  class  environment.  The 
student  body  is  approximately  60%  white  and  40%  black.  One 
quarter  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  some  sort  of  honors 
course. 

Interview  with  School  Personnel 

Upon  arriving  at  around  7:30  a.m.,  we  were  introduced 
to  the  school  princ^al,  Phil  Hardy;  media  specialist,  Jean 
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1  Hollis;  dnd  facilitator,  Margarita  Register.     During  our  20 

I  minute  conference,  Mr.  Hardy  voiced  many  concerns  about  the 

TI-IN  program.    One  of  the  main  problems  was  the  matter  of 
I  scheduling.     Classes  at  Northview  begin  at  8:05  a.m.,  while 

-  the  TI-IN  SPANISH  III  telecast  begins  at  8:00  a.m.  The 

'  school  had  considered  adding  Latin  and  Russian  to  their  TI- 

I  IN  course  offerings,  but  TI-iN  delivered  these  courses  at 

7:00  a.m.  and  4:00  p.m.,  respectively,  which  did  not 
|  coincide  with  school  hours. 

m  Mr.  Hardy  and  Ms.  Hollis  voiced  their  concern  that  the 

B  quality  of  teaching  in  SPANISH  III  had  dropped  noticeably 

I  during  the  last  month  or  so.    They  said  that  the  course  had 

been  too  "easy"  during  the  first  twc  nine-week  sessions,  but 
I  suddenly  it  had  become  more  difficult.    They  also  said  that 

m  their  students  had  been  more  advanced  than  those  at  other 

TI-IN  sites  during  the  first  two  semesters,  and  they  were 
I  sceptical  of  the  value  of  the  18  weeks  of  "review"  that 

their  students  had  purportedly  undergone  while  the  other 
I  students  caught  up.    Ms.  Hollis  had  suggested  that  the  in- 

■  school  Spanish  I  and  II  teacher..  Mrs.  Cooper,  give  a  test  to 
the  students  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  to  appraise  their 

I  progress . 

Mr.  Hardy  said  that  he  had  heard  some  concern  about  the 
I  TI-IN  system  expressed  by  some  of  his  faculty  members,  who 

■  appeared  to  be  worried  that  TI-IN  might  replace  them. 
However,  the  faculty  had  also  voiced  the  many  possible 

I  benefits  of  the  program.    They  seemed  to  be  supportive  as 
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long  as  they  were  assured  that  TI-IN  would  be  used  only  to 
supplement  traditional  in-school  teaching,  especially  when 
core  classes  were  full. 

Mr.  Hardy  and  the  Principal  of  Dothan  High  School — the 
other  city  high  school— had  come  to  The  University  of 
Alabama  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  adding  bio-prep  (e.g., 
ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY)  to  their  curriculum,  but  had 
departed  sceptical  about  the  cost  [approximately  $5,000]. 
Doth?n  is  currently  reviewing  with  officials  of  The 
University  of  Alabama,  which  is  a  partner  in  the  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network,  a  bill  they  had  received  from  TI-IN  for 
approximately  $3,500.    They  have  argued  that  this  sum  is 
above  what  they  had  agreed  to  pay.    A  meeting  of  Dothan 
school  officials  was  scheduled  at  9:00  a.m.  on  the  day  of 
our  site  visit  to  discuss  the  future  of  TI-IN  in  their 
school  system.    We  were  not  made  privy  to  the  outcome  of 
those  deliberations. 

Ms.  Jean  Hollis,  the  school  media  specialist,  said  that 
even  though  students  had  little  difficulty  with  the 
equipment,  she  had  been  intimidated  by  the  TI-IN  equipment 
at  first  and  had  to  call  for  assistance.    Since  then,  she 
has  found  that  the  system  is  more  "personable"  than  she  had 
expected.    According  to  Ms.  Hollis,  interest  in  TI  IN 
programming  had  come  primarily  from  upper- level  students, 
although  not  all  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  program 
are  upper-level.     She  also  voiced  concern  that  the  TI-IN 
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nine-week  semesters  and  vacations  do  not  coincide  with  those 
of  Northview. 

Margarita  Register,  the  course;  facilitator,  did  not 
participate  very  much  in  the  conversation,  perhaps  because 
Ms.  Hollis  was  her  supervisor  or  because  she  has  only  been 
the  facilitator  for  two  months.    We  sensed  some  conflict 
between  Ms.  Hollis  and  Ms.  Register,  although  we  did  not 
pursue  this  in  further  conversations  because  it  did  not 
appear  politically  expedient  to  do  so.     It  should  be  noted 
that  although  Ms.  Hollis  did  most  of  the  talking,  she 
apparently  did  not  actively  participate  in  the  TI-IN 
program. 

Classroom  Environment 

Students  met  in  a  cramped  room  used  for  magazine 
storage  in  the  library.    The  lighting  was  adequate,  but  the 
ventilation  was  poor.    The  seven  students  sat  around  a 
single  folding  table  with  very  little  room  for  books  and 
notebooks.    The  monitor  and  equipment  cart  were  located  in 
the  front  of  the  room,  and  all  of  the  students  had  a  clear 
view.    The  class  consisted  of  two  black  females,  two  white 
females,  and  three  white  males,  one  of  whom  was  an  Hispanic 
from  Puerto  Rico.    The  handset  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  table  and  was  used  by  all  students.     Sometimes  they  left 
it  sitting  on  the  table  and  shouted  into  it  in  unison. 
Observations 

Ms.  Register  interacted  positively  with  the  students 
before  the  class  and  seemed  to  have  established  a  rapport 
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with  each  student.    She  introduced  us  and  took  a  seat  in  the 
front  of  the  room  next  to  the  monitor.    Ms.  Register 
adjusted  the  tint  on  the  screen,  but  there  was  also  a  slight 
echo  that  was  annoying. 

The  TI-IN  SPANISH  III  instructor,  Ms.  Susan  Altgelt., 
began  by  addressing  students  by  their  English  name  and  their 
Spanish  name.      In  the  first  exercise,  there  were  several 
mistakes  in  the  spelling  and  use  of  words  presented  in  the 
graphics.    Apparently  Ms.  Altgelt  had  not  reviewed  the 
graphics  prior  to  class  because  she  said,  "I'll  have  to 
start  looking  at  these  myself."    Ms.  Altgelt  appeared  to  be 
a  bit  short-tempered  and  not  particularly  adroit  at  handling 
questions  that  did  not  deal  directly  with  the  subject 
matter. 

Another  exercise  involved  students  listing  the  parts  of 
a  car  shown  on  the  screen.    The  Northview  students  said  they 
could  not  see  the  car  clearly  (and  neither  could  we) . 
During  the  grading  of  the  exercise,  students  argued  among 
themselves  that  they  did  not  fully  understand  the 
instructions.    As  students  called  in  with  answers,  Ms. 
Altgelt  put  each  student's  photograph  on  the  screen,  an 
excellent  way  of  personalizing  the  class. 

During  the  next  exercise,  Ms.  Altgelt  had  the  Northview 
students  identify  cutouts  of  various  objects  on  the  screen. 
Each  student  took  a  turn,  and  the  exercise  took  about  10 
minutes.    She  then  repeated  this  with  students  at  another 
TI-IN  site.    The  Northview  students  seemed  attentive  during 
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the  whole  exercise,  and  some  answered  questions  vocally 
throughout  the  period,  even  when  they  were  not  on-line. 
Interviews  with  Students 

Overall,  the  students  interviewed  were  very  positive 
about  the  TI-IN  SPANISH  III  program.    All  were  17  year  old 
juniors.    They  appeared  to  be  comfortable  using  the  handset 
and  reportedly  called  in  at  least  three  times  a  week,  which 
is  required  by  Ms.  Altgelt  in  order  to  receive  20  points  and 
avoid  the  penalty  for  not  calling  in.    The  only  technical 
difficulties  experienced  were  during  two  major  storms,  and 
these  did  not  interfere  with  the  students'  basic  reception 
of  the  class.    One  student  mentioned  that  they  had  to  hold 
the  handset  in  a  horizontal  position  in  front  of  their 
mouths  to  prevent  bad  reception. 

When  asked  about  the  SPANISH  III  course,  the  students 
answered  that  they  thought  the  class  was  interesting,  kept 
their  attention  (most  of  the  time)  and  made  them  want  to 
learn  more  about  the  language  and  the  culture.  Three 
students  gave  the  class  an  "A"  and  another  a  "B." 
Suggestions  for  improving  the  class  were  to  get  a  bigger 
room  with  better  ventilation  and  to  have  field  trips,  site- 
related  matters. 

The  class  members  said  that  they  were  a  close  knit 
group,  most  probably  because  of  the  small  class  size.  One 
of  the  students  interviewed  said  that  the  students  joked 
around  and  considered  their  classmates  as  friends.  However, 
they  all  reported  that  they  didn't  feel  close  to  the 
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students  at  other  sites  due  to  the  lack  of  direct 
interaction. 

The  tests  for  this  class  were  judged  hard,  but  fair, 
and  were  usually  graded  promptly  (within  one  to  two  weeks) . 
Ms.  Altgelt  went  over  the  tests  the  day  after  they  were 
given. 

The  students  said  that  they  would  take  another  TI-IN 
course  if  one  were  offered.    Their  reasons  differed.  One 
liked  the  small  size  of  the  classes,  another  said  the  TI-IN 
classes  were  more  interesting,  another  said  whether  she 
would  take  another  class  or  not  depended  on  the  subject 
matter,  and  another  added  that  she  would  not  take  a  TI-IN 
math  class,  but  would  prefer  an  in-class  teacher  foj.  that 
subject. 

All  of  the  students  said  that  they  liked  the  TI-IN 
teacher  and  thought  she  was  pleasant,  interesting,  and 
knowledgeable  of  the  course  material.    Students  reported 
that  the  quality  of  instruction  was  at  least  as  good  as  that 
of  a  traditional  class.    One  mentioned  that  she  called  the 
teacher  frequently  during  office  hours  and  Ms.  Altgelt  was 
always  available.    She  added  that  Ms.  Altgelt  also  did  a 
good  job  of  calling  all  the  sites  during  class,  calling  on 
people  by  name,  and  trying  to  keep  everyone  on  track.  Ms. 
Altgelt  did  make  a  few  mistakes  during  her  lecture,  and  the 
students  were  quick  to  point  them  out  on  the  spot.  When 
asked  about  the  quality  of  her  teaching,  the  responses 
ranged  from  "adequate"  (n  =  1)  or  "fair"  (n  ■  2)  to  "good" 
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(n  =  4) ,  with  the  latter  illustrated  by  the  comment,  "she 
seems  to  know  more  than  my  other  teachers."    One  student 
thought  that  Ms.  Altgelt  put  more  into  teaching  in  order  to 
compensate  for  not  being  physically  present. 

Most  of  the  students  were  very  positive  about  Ms. 
Register,  the  facilitator,  saying  that  she  always  had  the 
equipment  ready  for  class  and  that  they  would  like  to  have 
her  as  facilitator  if  they  took  another  TI-IN  class.    On  the 
other  hand,  one  student  stated  that  he  thought  someone  with 
a  stronger  presence  might  do  a  better  job  of  motivating  the 
students  to  pay  attention. 

When  asked  if  their  school  supported  TI-IN,  students 
were  not  very  clear  in  their  answers.     Either  they  didn't 
know  or  thought  that  the  school  "seemed  to  like  it." 
Tangible  support  of  TI-IN  at  Northview  had  included  an 
article  in  the  school  paper  and  another  in  a  local  paper. 
The  faculty  had  shown  some  resistance  to  TI-IN  because 
students  had  to  miss  homeroom  in  order  to  attend  SPANISH  III 
at  8:00  a.m. 

Further  Interview  with  Facilitator 

We  spoke  with  the  facilitator,  Ms.  Register,  a  black 
female,  after  class.    She  said  she  had  only  been  the 
facilitator  for  two  months  and  that  it  was  in  her  job 
description.    The  previous  facilitator  had  left  to 
concentrate  on  family  and  business  matters.    When  not  acting 
as  facilitator,  she  worked  as  a  clerical  aide  for  Ms.  Hollis 
in  the  library.    She  was  also  responsible  for  getting  the 
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library  on-line  with  a  computer  system.     She  had  two  years 
of  Spanish  and  was  able  to  follow  along  with  the  program. 
Ms.  Register  noted  that  they  do  not  tape  any  of  the 
lectures.     She  also  said  that  the  in-school  Spanish  teacher 
liked  the  program  and  had  taught  most  of  the  students  in  the 
SPANISH  III  class,  but  that  she  had  not  actually  attended  a 
SPANISH  III  broadcast. 
Summary  and  Conclusion 

Our  overall  observations  were  that  Cue  scudents  did 
like  the  TI-IN  SPANISH  III  class  and  were  interested  in  the 
material.    They  were  basically  well-behaved,  attentive  to 
the  monitor,  and  quite  vocal  in  class.    The  two  black 
•females  had  sat  together  on  one  side  of  the  table  and  the 
other  five  white  students  sat  cramped  on  one  side  and  the 
end  of  the  table.    This  made  us  question  student  comments  on 
being  a  close-knit  group.    Also  we  did  not  notice  any 
communication  between  the  black  and  white  students.    The  two 
black  females  were  the  least  vocal,  speaking  only  when 
directly  addressed  by  the  TI-IN  instructor.    Ms.  Register 
sat  facing  the  screen  and  following  along  with  Ms.  Altgelt. 
She  prompted  the  students  when  Ms.  Altgelt  gave  instructions 
and  seemed  interested  in  the  course. 

Our  impression  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Hardy,  was  that  he 
was  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  program.    He  said  he 
was  doubtful  that  Northview  would  subscribe  next  year.  Ms. 
Hollis,  while  vocal  in  our  meeting,  did  not  give  the 
impression  that  she  really  knew  much  about  the  operation  of 
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TI-IN.    Her  comments  about  the  quality  of  teaching  are 
questionable  since  Ms.  Register  said  that  her  supervisor  had 
not  attended  class  in  the  two  months  she  had  !     -n  there.  It 
seemed  like  there  was  some  "coaching"  done  prior  to  our 
visit.    We  also  sensed  some  friction  between  Ms,  Hollis  and 
Ms.  Register— possibly  since  Ms.  Hollis  is  the  supervisor. 
As  with  the  Gordo  High  School  visit,  there  did  not  appear  to 
ha ra  been  enough  explanation  and  promotion  of  the  TI-IN 
program  to  the  faculty  and  students.    From  remarks  made  by 
tha  TI-IN  students,  the  general  student  body  did  not  appear 
to  know  anything  about  the  program.    Overall,  if  students 
were  genuinely  interested  in  the  system,  they  either  did  not 
make  this  known  to  the  faculty,  or  the  faculty  was  not 
interested  in  the  program. 

A  primary  concern  is  that  communication  between  the 
students  and  the  administration  needs  to  be  improved  so  that 
the  needs  of  the  students  can  be  addressed.    The  SPANISH  III 
class  clearly  seemed  to  be  benefitting  the  students  of 
Northview  High  School,  with  or  without  the  support  of  the 
school  administration. 

Some  improvements  in  the  telecourse  also  need  to  be 
made:    From  the  class  we  saw  (plus  videotapes  of  two  other 
classes) ,  it  seems  that  Ms.  Altgelt  needs  to  take  more  care 
in  planning  the  lesson,  and  certainly  the  visual  aids  need 
to  be  proofed  to  avoid  mistakes — a  requisite  for  any 
telecourse. 
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Some  improvements  also  need  to  be  made  at  the  Northview 
site.     For  example,  the  facilitator  should  do  more  to 
stimulate  the  students  who  lack  the  self-motivation  that 
often  comes  with  maturity.    She  could  also  improve  the 
seating  arrangements.     If  possible,  a  larger  classroom  and  a 
more  sturdy  table  should  be  found  to  accommodate  the 
students  more  comfortably.    These  latter  needs  for 
improvements  are  symptomatic  of  the  administration  and 
faculty's  need  to  take  a  stronger  interest  in  the  TI-IN 
program  and  to  examine  more  carefully  the  students' 
perception  of  the  benefits  their  class  had  offered. 
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Site  Visit 

PHYSICS  and  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  CENTER  (TERC) 
St.  Anna  Community  High  School 
St.  Anne,  IL 

On  April  19,  1990,  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
evaluation  team  of  Lisa  Madsen,  Karla  Schweitzer,  and  Lisa 
Scott  visited  St.  Anne  Community  High  School  in  St.  Anne, 
IL.     St.  Anne,  a  hamlet  of  1,421  people,  is  the  retail 
center  of  a  rural  farming  community  located  approximately  60 
miles  south  of  Chicago.    Large  farms  are  planted  in  row 
crops  that  do  very  well  in  the  rich  top  soil  of  the 
Illinois/Indiana  black  belt  region. 

St.  Anne  Community  High  School  has  been  standing  since 
1929.    Fifteen  years  ago  a  fire  in  the  band  room  made  it 
necessary  for  part  of  the  school  to  be  rebuilt.    St.  Anne's 
Spanish  students  have  posted  Spanish  translations  of  class 
names  on  each  classroom  door  (e.g.,  "Quimica"  for  chemistry 
was  posted  on  the  chemistry  lab  door) ,  adding  a  touch  of 
individuality  to  the  ambiance  of  the  school.    An  oil 
painting  of  three  children  (one  black,  one  Chinese,  and  one 
white)  walking  together,  entitled  "Love  is  Color  Blind," 
hung  on  the  wall  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal's  inner 
office.    The  painting  was  by  a  former  student,  and  Principal 
Fred  Harris  proudly  displayed  the  painting  in  that  prominent 
location  "to  keep  parents  and  students  aware  of  the  fact 
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that  we  live  in  a  multinational  socifty,  and  we  have  to  get 
along. " 

St.  Anne's  school  district  comprised  an  area  of  54 
square  miles.    Area  unemployment  was  high,  with  most 
residents  falling  along  the  lower  «nd  of  the  socio-economic 
continuum.     Enrollment  at  St.  Anne  was  370  students  (55 
percent  male,  45  percent  female)  in  grades  9-12,  with  86 
students  in  the  graduating  class.    A  majority  of  the 
students  (62%)  were  black;  37  percent  were  white;  and  one 
percent  was  Hispanic.    Most  of  the  students  were  from 
single-parent  homes  and  were  below  the  poverty  level,  with 
61-62%  on  free  or  reduced  lunch.     St.  Anne  had  a  graduation 
rate  of  87-89%,  with  15  to  18%  continuing  their  education  at 
a  four-year  college,  and  5-7%  at  a  two-year  community 
college. 

Interview  with  Principal 

Dr.  Fred  Harris,  who  has  a  Ph.D.  in  administration  from 
Wayne  State  University,  had  returned  to  St.  Anne  to  serve 
his  home  community.     In  recent  years  the  St.  Anne  Schools 
have  been  "hurt"  by  significant  budget  cuts.    St.  Anne  had 
formerly  had  three  major  curriculum  levels:     (1)  college 
preparatory,   (2)    vocational,  and  (3)  developmental 
(remedial) .    Budget  cuts  had  forced  St.  Anne  to  drop  all  of 
its  vocational  courses  (e.g.,  welding)  except  for  a  few 
business  classes.    Dr.  Harris  said  that  he  hoped  to  make 
greater  use  of  TI-IN  despitf;  budget  cuts.    For  example,  St. 
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Anne's  wanted  to  add  a  college  preparatory  math  course  or 
another  college  preparatory  science  course. 

Dr.  Harris  had  not  formally  surveyed  teachers  at  St. 
Anne,  but  he  thought  that  TI-IN  "had  not  been  a  welcome 
piece  of  technology"  because  "it  (TI-IN)  seemingly  replaces 
teachers."    Dr.  Harris  affirmed  that  "there  is  no  real 
substitute  for  good  teachers."     [This  point  may  have  been 
lost  to  St.  Anne's  teachers.     In  the  past  three  years,  six 
teachers  had  not  been  rehired  due  to  budget  cuts.    One  of 
those  was  the  physics  teacher,  who  was  replaced,  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  TI-IN  PHYSICS  class.]    Dr.  Harris  philosophized 
that  technology,  in  this  case,  the  TI-IN  system,  "stimulates 
curiosity  and  interest."    He  added  that  such  technologies 
were  teaching  tools  like  the  film  projector  and  the 
television  set,  and  he  noted  that  it  might  take  time  before 
these  tools  were  fully  accepted  and  widely  used  in  the 
classroom.    He  cited  as  a  case  in  point  that  overhead 
projectors  had  been  used  in  business  for  20  years  before 
they  were  accepted  for  classroom  use. 

Dr.  Harris'  praise  of  the  TI-IN  system  increased 
exponentially  a3  we  discussed  the  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  CENTERS  (TERC)  project.    Dr.  Harris,  a  former 
science  teacher,  reported  that  it  was  "phenomenal  to  get  to 
work  with  other  students  and  science  experts  across  the 
country.     TERC  had  taken  science  out  of  the  realm  of  reading 
about  science  and  into  actual  practice  and  practical 
studies,"  which  has  helped  to  stimulate  a  larger  interest  in 
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science.    He  compared  the  technology  and  hands-on  experience 
offered  by  TERC  to  sending  teachers  into  space.     He  reported 
that  he  considered  the  TI-IN  program  and  TERC  "a  marvelous 
experience  for  students"  and  referred  to  a  rather  lengthy 
article  on  the  TERC  program  recently  published  in  a  local 
edition  of  Education  Weekly. 

Dr.  Harris  also  praised  TI-IN' s  in-service  (staff 
development)  and  enrichment  programs.    In  order  to  view 
enrichment  and  an  occasional  in-service  program,  St.  Anne 
had  run  a  cable  from  the  TI-IN  system  located  in  the 
chemistry  lab  on  the  first  floor  to  the  cafeteria  upstairs, 
in  order  to  accommodate  larger  viewing  audiences.  Moreover, 
on  two  occasions  St.  Anne  had  rented  a  large  screen  for  an 
in-service  program.    Dr.  Harris  noted  that  there  had  been 
good  participation  from  teachers,  parents,  and  students, 
even  though  the  audio  had  been  very  bad. 

Dr.  Harris  offered  a  few  suggestions  to  help  improve 
the  enrichment  and  in-service  programs.    He  suggested 
surveying  teachers  nationwide  to  find  out  what  teachers  want 
to  see  "so  that  more  people  will  be  interested  in 
attending."    He  also  suggested  that  the  enrichment  and  in- 
service  programs  should  not  be  too  general  nor  cover  what 
people  already  know.    He  suggested  that  TI-IN  should  find 
more  ways  to  include  fairly  new  specific  information. 

Dr.  Harris  indicated  that  St.  Anne  had  only  experienced 
one  technical  problem— that  is,  only  one  after  they  had 
replaced  a  bad  cable  and  a  few  parts  in  the  system  and  had 
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moved  their  entire  class  schedule  ahead  six  minutes  to  make 
TT-IN's  PHYSICS  class  start  on  the  school  bell.    The  problem 
St.  Anne  has  had  to  face  repeatedly  has  been  the  inability 
to  prevent  "bad,"  even  "damp"  weather  from  affecting  TI-IN's 
audio  transmission. 
Class  Observations 

The  facilitator  of  the  TI-IN  PHYSICS  class  and  the  TERC 
Star  Schools  Project  class  was  Jim  France.    Mr.  France 
appeared  to  be  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic  white  male  in 
his  mid-forties.    He  had  majored  in  Biology  and  has  been  a 
science  teacher  for  22  years.    The  PHYSICS  class  had  nine 
students  (three  juniors,  six  seniors) ,  seven  of  whom  were 
present  the  day  of  our  visit.    The  class  was  held  in  a  large 
chemistry  lab.    The  students  (four  white  males,  two  black 
females,  and  one  black  male)  sat  in  the  first  three  rows  of 
desks  in  the  center  of  the  room.    Five  lab  tables  were 
located  on  each  side  of  the  room,  with  that  day's  PHYSICS 
lab  experiment  set  up  on  a  table  to  the  right  of  the  desks. 
The  TI-IN  system  cabinet  with  monitor  and  telephone  handset 
was  positioned  appropriately— to  the  right  of  the  center  of 
the  front  of  the  room  and  to  the  left  of  the  lab  tables. 
After  a  short  introduction  and  quest ion-and-answer  session 
with  students,  Ms.  Ruth  Spears,  who  was  at  a  desk  in  front 
of  a  blue  background  and  bookcase,  began  the  day's  PHYSICS 
lab  on  focal  lengths.    The  St.  Anne  students  were  talking 
when  the  program  began,  but  a  calming  word  from  Mr.  France 
immediately  quieted  the  group. 
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Using  a  burning  candle,  paper,  and  a  yardstick, 
students  made  observations  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
candle's  flame  as  well  as  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
reflection  of  the  flame  on  paper  as  the  paper  was  moved 
various  distances  from  the  flame.    Students  worked  in  a 
friendly  and  cooperative  manner,  with  Mr.  France  standing  by 
to  help  with  any  problems.    He  did  not  try  to  conduct  the 
lab,  but  instead  he  asked  the  students  various  questions 
about  the  lab  and  the  decisions  they  were  making.  The 
students  decided  that  too  much  light  was  coming  from  a 
window  near  their  experiment,  so  Mr.  France  helped  them  move 
the  experiment  to  another  lab  table.    Periodically,  Ms. 
Spears  reappeared  on  the  monitor  to  answer  a  site's 
question.    The  students  were  involved  with  their  experiment 
and  seemed  not  to  pay  attention  to  this  interaction.    Th;  y 
did  not  even  glance  at  the  screen.    All  seven  students 
participated  in  the  experiment.    They  talked  freely  about 
the  experiment  with  each  other  and  with  Mr.  France. 

Several  minutes  before  the  end  of  class,  Ms.  Spears 
came  on  screen  and  demonstrated  from  a  lab  set-up  on  her 
desk  several  ways  the  students  might  have  conducted  their 
experiment.    She  then  reviewed  in  general  what  students 
might  have  observed  as  the  paper  was  brought  closer  to  the 
flame  or  taken  farther  from  the  flame,  incorporating 
adjustments  that  should  have  been  made  as  the  candle  became 
smaller.    Several  sites  began  to  call  in  with  questions 
about  her  findings  compared  to  their  observations.  Mrs. 
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Spears  tried  to  answer  their  questions  with  a  diagram. 
[Note:    The  production  staff  was  very  slow  switching  to  the 
document  camera  and  bringing  up  the  graphics'.]    Finally,  she 
noted  that  they  were  out  of  time  and  added  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  answer  their  questions  later.    The  St.  Anne  students 
quickly  turned  to  Mr.  France  for  answers.    He  had  drawn  a 
similar  diagram  on  the  chalkboard,  and  he  explained  the 
diagram  to  the  students.    Unfortunately,  they  still  did  not 
seem  to  understand.    The  change-of -class  bell  rang,  and  Mr. 
France  announced  that  they  would  not  do  TERC  this  afternoon 
when  they  stopped  by  in  groups  to  work,  but  they  would  redo 
the  experiment  and  clear  up  any  questions. 
Interview  with  Facilitator 

We  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  interview  the 
students  because  of  their  continuous  involvement  with  the 
lab  and  the  fact  that  they  had  to  attend  classes  immediately 
afterwards,  so  we  had  to  rely  on  an  interview  with  their 
facilitator  to  provide  an  index  of  their  evaluations  of  the 
PHYSICS  and  TERC  classes.    Mr.  France  contended  that  the 
students  had  really  enjoyed  PHYSICS  and  the  TERC  Star 
Schools  program.    He  noted  that  four  of  the  nine  students  in 
the  class  had  come  in  during  spring  break  to  do  the  TERC 
projects  and  he  reported  that  during  school  holidays  he  had 
picked  up  students  in  a  school  van  to  "do  TERC."  The 
students  typically  had  come  in  to  the  lab  while  Mr.  France 
was  teaching  other  classes  and  had  worked  independently  on 
their  TERC  projects.    They  appeared  to  be  quite  devoted  to 
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completing  their  projects  and  sharing  their  results  with 
peers  at  other  sites  nationwide. 

In  terms  of  evaluation  of  their  teacher,  Mr.  France 
noted  that  the  students  had  said  that  some  of  Ms.  Spears' 
presentations  had  been  paced  too  slow  and  sometimes  others 
nad  been  paced  too  fast,  and  they  had  said  that  her  test 
questions  had  been  overly  difficult  and  too  "tricky"  in 
that  they  appeared  to  have  no  right  answer.    They  had  also 
complained  that  the  points  of  emphasis  on  the  tests  had  been 
different  from  the  foci  of  the  lessons.    Mr.  France  agreed 
with  the  students  on  all  points.    He  said  that  the  students 
had  been  "really  good  about  doing  their  homework"  as  well  as 
participating  in  the  PHYSICS  labs.    He  reportedly  controlled 
70%  of  their  grades  from  evaluations  of  their  homework  and 
lab  assignments. 

Mr.  France  truly  seemed  to  be  excited  about  the  TERC 
program.    He  said  that  he  considered  TERC  to  be  a  tremend'  -3 
concept  and  a  very  good  idea . "    He  noted  that  students 
typically  had  been  trained  in  the  conceptual  step-by-step 
approach  to  solving  equations  and  finding  solutions,  but 
"TERC  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum."    As  he  saw 
it,  TERC  had  forced  students  to  use  their  imagination, 
formulate  a  concept,  and  build  upon  that  concept  to  form  a 
finished  product.    He  cited  as  an  example  the  solar  house 
project.     Students  had  designed  and  built  a  scaled-down 
version  of  a  solar  house  and  had  monitored  fluctuations  in 
the  temperature  inside  the  house.    Later  they  had  sent  a 
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copy  of  the  design  of  their  solar  house  and  a  summary  of 
their  findings  to  the  eleven  other  TERC  sites  around  the 
country  by  the  TERC  electronic  mail  system.     [Samples  of 
those  projects  are  available  upon  request  from  the 
evaiuators.]    Because  students  at  the  various  sites  had 
previously  traded  school  background  information  and  student 
profiles,  and  had  gotten  to  know  each  other  by  communicating 
personal  and  course-related  information  via  electronic  mail, 
they  had  apparently  been  quite  eager  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  from  their  distant  peers  about  these  projects. 

Dr.  Harris  agreed  with  Mr.  French  that  construction  of 
a  solar  house  had  been  an  "excellent"  project.  He 
reportedly  had  considered  the  solar  house  to  be  a  fine 
example  of  how  TERC  could  get  students  involved  in  more  "in- 
depth  and  difficult"  academic  endeavors. 

Mr.  France  noted,  as  had  Dr.  Harris,  that  St.  Anne  had 
experienced  some  technical  difficulties  with  the  TI-IN 
system.    His  reports  concurred  with  those  of  Dr.  Harris  in 
that  earlier  in  the  year  St.  Anne  had  been  forced  to  replace 
two  or  three  parts  of  the  system  before  TI-IN  tracked  down 
the  problem  to  a  faulty  cable  that  had  interrupted  the 
signal  from  their  TI-IN  satellite  to  their  television  set. 
He  also  noted  that  from  time  to  time,  ice  and  snow  had 
effected  TI-IN' s  transmisp  on,  and  he  added  that  sometimes 
they  have  had  to  sweep  out  the  satellite  dish  with  a  broom. 
He  also  verified  the  recurring  audio  problems  that  had 
plagued  the  system  in  damp  weather. 
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Mr.  France  also  indicated  a  problem  that  we  were  to 
hear  about  again  during  our  Huntland  TERC  site  visit.  That 
was  the  fact  that  because  of  scheduling  conflicts,  none  of 
the  St.  Anne  students  had  been  able  to  view  the  TERC 
telecasts  live.    Mr.  France  had  taped  the  lessons,  and 
students  had  done  the  projects  later.    Obviously  this  had 
precluded  their  taking  advantage  of  the  system's  potential 
for  interactivity.    This  was  cited  as  a  definite  drawback  to 
taking  full  advantage  of  all  that  TERC  had  to  offer. 

Mr.  France  suggested  a  few  changes  in  the  TERC  program. 
He  reportedly  thought  that  TERC  should  have  included  an 
introductory  unit  on  microcomputers  and  software,  in  order 
to  help  train  students  on  the  use  of  computers.    He  noted 
that  his  students  were  well  versed  in  the  uses  of  the  TERC 
computer  now,  but  they  had  not  be  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.    He  attributed  their  advanced  level  of  knowledge  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  had  used  the  computer  at  the  end  of 
the  course  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  TERC  students  had 
been  a  "computer  whiz"  who  had  written  his  own  programs  and 
who  had  helped  the  other  students  get  "up  to  speed"  on 
computers . 

summary  gomments 

All  in  all,  the  St.  Anne  Community  High  School  has 
utilized  the  TI-IN  programs  and  process  and  the  TERC  Star 
School  system  quite  proficiently,  and  they  seem  to  have 
gotten  a  great  deal  out  of  their  experience  in  the  process. 
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Site  Visit 

PHYSICS  and  TECHHICAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  CENTERS  (TERC) 

Huntland  Schools 
Huntland,  TN 

On  May  15,  1990,  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
evaluation  team  of  Lisa  Madsen  and  Lisa  Scott  visited  the 
Huntland  Schools  in  Huntland,  TN.    Huntland  is  a  small, 
scenic  community  nestled  in  the  hills  of  Tennessee  about  40 
miles  north  of  the  Alabama /Tennessee  state  line.    Located  on 
a  picture  postcard  street,  the  school's  physical  plant 
consists  of  multiple  buildings  connected  by  covered 
walkways.    Some  of  the  buildings  are  older,  but  all  are 
immaculate  and  sport  fresh  paint  and  shiny,  waxed  floors. 
The  students  proudly  told  us  that  Huntland  had  just  been 
voted  one  of  the  best  retirement  communities  in  the  nation. 
Another  obvious  source  of  pride  was  the  fact  that  Huntland 
had  competed  in  the  state  baseball  championship  finals  for 
the  past  seven  years. 

The  Huntland  School  System  enrolled  585  students  this 
past  year  in  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade,  with  200 
students  in  grades  9-12  and  47  in  the  graduating  class. 
Seven  percent  of  the  students  were  black  (24  males,  17 
females).    The  remaining  93  percent  were  white,  with  28 
percent  of  the  enrollment  below  the  poverty  level.  Morris 
"Coach"  Rogers  presided  as  principal;  two  assistant 
principals  helped  with  the  administration. 


Huntland  Schools  had  been  one  of  twelve  schools 
participate  »g  in  a  collaborative  venture  between  the  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network  and  the  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH 
CENTERS  (TERC)  Star  Schools  program.    Although  the  primary 
purpose  of  our  visit  was  to  evaluate  their  TERC  program,  we 
had  also  planned  to  observe  the  TI-IN  PHYSICS  class  while  we 
were  there. 

Interview  with  Facilitator  and  Students 

Upon  arrival,  we  were  met  by  the  TERC  facilitator,  Jim 
Huber,  a  white  male  in  his  thirties  who  had  sounded  timid 
and  nervous  over  the  phone  but  in  person  was  energetic, 
enthusiastic,  and  seemed  quite  competent  in  his  chosen 
fields  of  drafting  and  computers.    However,  his  first 
announcement  caught  us  totally  by  surprise.    He  told  us  that 
the  PHYSICS  AND  TERC  classes  were  not  in  session  that  day 
because  the  two  students  in  the  class  had  either  an  "A"  or 
"BH  average  in  their  classes  and  were  excused  from  that 
day's  exams.    We  were  dismayed.    However,  a  repentant  Mr. 
Huber  said  that  he  had  made  time  to  talk  with  us,  as  had  the 
PHYSICS  facilitator,  the  principal,  one  student  who  was 
currently  enrolled  in  the  TERC  class,  and  another  student 
who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  class  for  some  time  but  who  had 
dropped  the  class  out  of  frustration  after  one  term.  Rather 
than  return  from  a  9-hour  round  trip  drive  &mpty-handed,  we 
accepted  his  compromise  proposal.    We  interviewed  Evelyn 
Spaulding,  the  PHYSICS  facilitator,  and  Mr.  Huber  in  the. 
drafting/ computer  room  where  TERC  was  taught.    The  large, 
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rectangular  room  contained  a  dozen  drafting  tables  and  about 
20  computers.    The  TI-IN  TERC  Apple  Computer  with  modem  was 
located  in  the  back  of  the  room,  set  off  from  the  other 
computers . 

When  we  arrived,  Robbie,  a  white  male,  was  completing  a 
computer  project.    Robbie  was  a  junior  who  had  been  the 
third  student  in  the  PHYSICS  and  TERC  classes  before  he  had 
dropped  out  of  the  program  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
of  school.    Mr.  Huber  asked  Robbie  to  join  us.    We  sat  in  a 
circle  in  the  back  of  the  room  near  the  computer  used  in  the 
TERC  class  and  had  an  informal  discussion. 

Mr.  Huber,  an  industrial  arts  and  technical  education 
teacher,  first  talked  about  the  TERC  students.    He  described 
Gerald,  a  white  male,  as  an  intelligent  student  with  a 
future  in  engineering  who  was  valedictorian  of  the  senior 
cJass.    Hi  described  Susan,  a  white  female,  as  a  "B"  student 
who  had  exempted  all  her  class,  exams  except  for  PHYSICS. 
Ms.  Spaulding,  a  white  female  in  her  mid-thirties,  was  one 
of  two  certified  physics  teachers  at  Huntland.    She  agreed 
that  herald  was  a  mature,  inte?  igent  student;  while  Susan 
was  also  thought  to  be  intelligent  but  lacking  in  the 
motivation  to  do  well.    When  asked  why  they  had  offered 
PHYSICS  as  an  interactive  telecourse  when  they  had  two 
certified  physics  teachers  on  staff,  Ms.  Spaulding  and  Mr. 
Huber  both  repl-ed  that  Huntland  hid  been  chosen  as  one  of 
the  twelve  funded  sites  icross  the  country,  so  they  could 
not  refuse. 
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Ms.  Spaulding  seemed  quite  frustrated  by  the  technical 
problems  Huntland  had  experienced  with  the  TI-IN  TERC 
systems  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.    Mr.  Huber  and 
Ms.  Spaulding  contended  that  they  had  had  to  "work  like  mad" 
to  get  the  TI-IN  system  and  the  TERC  network  running.  They 
indicated  that  TI-IN  personnel  had  been  helpful  and  had  sent 
them  part  after  part  to  install,  but  they  had  remained 
frustrated  because  ultimately  they  had  had  to  replace  almost 
the  whole  TI-IN  system.    They  added  that  TI-IN  had  willingly 
and  promptly  sent  them  tapes  of  the  classes  they  had  missed, 
but  they  had  been  disappointed  that  TI-IN  had  not  sent,  a 
technician.    Mr.  Huber,  Ms.  Spaulding,  and  Robbie,  who  was 
well  versed  on  computers,  had  sp<?nt  many  hours  on  the  phone 
with  TI-IN,  and  with  Ruth  Spears,  the  PHYSICS  teacher, 
trying  to  install  new  parts  and  fix  various  problems.  They 
claimed  that  one  problem  or  another  plagued  the  TI-IN/TERC 
systems  for  six  weeks.    Mr.  Huber  also  contended  that  once 
the  problems  were  fixed,  they  had  to  learn  by  trial  and 
error  the  intricacies  of  Appleworks,  the  computer  program 
TERC  used,  because  Huntland  had  not  been  given  the 
instructions  or  the  documentation  for  the  program.  Mr. 
Huber  also  noted  that  Huntland  had  not  received 
documentation  for  or  instructions  on  some  of  the  TERC 
software,  such  as  Talk  is  Cheap.    Mr.  Huber  described  the 
start  of  their  PHYSICS  and  TERC  classes  as  "a  rough 
beginning. " 
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In  October,  1989,  during  the  height  of  their 
frustration  with  TI-IN,  Ms.  Spaulding  had  attended  a 
regional  Tennessee  meeting  of  TI-IN  facilitators  and 
principals.     During  this  meeting,  which  Principal  "Coach" 
Rogers  could  not  attend,  Ms.  Spaulding  had  quite  candidly 
voiced  her  frustrations  about  the  program.    The  meeting, 
which  had  been  planned,  hosted,  and  sponsored  by  the  state 
to  let  Tennessee  facilitators  and  principals  meet  with  some 
successful  interactive  class  facilitators  and  principals 
from  North  Carolina,  was  held  again  in  December.    This  time 
"Coach"  Rogers  attended  and  Ms.  Spaulding  did  not.  Ms. 
Spaulding  had  been  upset  because  the  coordinator  of  the 
meetings  had  spoken  with  Mr.  Rogers  and  had  given  him 
"overblown  negative  feedback"  about  the  comments  she  had 
made  at  the  October  meeting.    When  the  principal  had 
returned  from  the  meeting,  he  had  informed  Ms.  Spaulding 
that  effective  the  end  of  the  school  year,  her  services  as 
facilitator  of  the  PHYSICS  class  would  no  longer  be 
required. 

Another  problem  Huntland  had  faced  was  grading.  Both 
of  the  facilitators  as  well  as  Robbie  noted  that  Ms.  Spears' 
tests  were  almost  impossible  to  pass.     [Note:  The 
facilitator  and  students  at  St.  Anne  Community  High  School 
had  also  noted  that  the  tests  were  extremely  and 
unnecessarily  difficult.]    Ms.  Spaulding  noted  that  Gerald 
and  Susan  had  realized  that  with  Ms.  Spears'  grading  system 
they  did  not  have  to  score  well  on  her  tests  to  do  well  in 
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the  class,  sc  they  had  stopped  trying  to  make  good  grades  on 
her  tests.     Apparently  Ms.  Spears  counted  participation  in 
the  PHYSICS  and  TERC  labs  and  completion  of  homework 
assignments  as  a  majority  of  each  student's  grade  for  the 
class.     Interestingly,  the  labs  and  homework  assignments  did 
not  have  to  be  graded,  only  cheated  to  see  if  each  was 
completed.    Test  scores  accounted  for  so  little  of  the 
overall  grade  that  the  students  only  had  to  answer  70 
percent  of  the  test  correctly  to  maintain  an  overall  "A"  in 
the  class.    Ms.  Spaulding  indicated  that  she  "wouldn't  stand 
for"  this  type  of  grading  in  a  class  she  taught.     [We  had 
heard  similar  statements  at  St.  Anne's.]    The  facilitators 
and  Robbie  further  contended  that  Ms.  Spears'  tests  did  not 
cover  what  had  been  discussed  in  class.    They  had  few 
complaints  over  the  content  of  the  presentations  and 
demonstrations  in  the  class,  especially  of  the  more  tangible 
demonstrations,  but  they  did  complain  that  physics  "theory" 
was  not  covered  well  in  class,  yet  it  was  by  and  large  the 
subject  matter  of  the  tests.    This  had  bothered  Robbie  so 
much  that  he  had  dropped  out  of  the  class.    The  facilitators 
both  agreed  that  Robbie,  a  highly-talented  "A"  student,  had 
handled  the  other  aspects  of  the  PHYSICS  and  the  TERC 
classes  very  well,  and  they  were  highly  sympathetic  with  his 
frustration.    Principal  Rogers  was  too,  but  he  thought  that 
Robbie  should  have  "bit  the  bullet"  and  stayed  with  the 
class. 
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I  Ms.  Spaulding  also  noted  that  Ms.  Spears  came  across  as 

■  "sweet  and  personable"  over  the  phone;  however,  all  present 
concurred  that  those  positive  aspects  of  her  personality  had 

I  not  come  across  on  the  air.     [Cf.  St.  Anne  site  visit.]  She 

added  that  Ms.  Spears'  voice  was  piercing  and  irritating,  a 
I  serious  problem  for  teachers  of  telecourses.    Again,  Mr. 

■  Huber  and  Robbie  readily  agreed.     [Notes    The  facilitator 
and  students  at  St.  Anne  had  also  noted  the  "irritating 

I  quality"  of  Ms.  Spears'  voice.] 

Ms.  Spaulding  and  Robbie  contended  that  Ms.  Spears 
i  seemed  to  fce  afraid  of  handling  the  tougher  concepts.  They 

■  noted  that  she  had  tended  to  cover  "major  concepts  in  two  to 
three  minutes"  and  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  easier 

I  concepts.    They  sited  as  an  example  the  two  chapters  covered 

_  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.    The  chapters  had 

■  essentially  been  a  review  to  get  students  at  various  schools 
H                   up  to  the  same  level  of  physics  and  math.    Ms.  Spears 

allegedly  had  spent  two  months  on  those  chapters,  although 
|  few  of  the  students  at  their  site  or,  as  best  the  Huntland 

m  interviewers  could  tell,  at  other  sites  had  seemed  to  need 

■  such  review.    Ms.  Spaulding  and  Robbie — and  later  Gerald — 

■  alleged  that  these  two  chapters  could  have  been  covered  in 
one  week.    Both  of  the  Huntland  facilitators  and  Robbie 

|  noted  that  they  had  almost  never  been  able  to  reach  Mrs. 

m  Spears  by  phone  during  the  class  and  take  advantage  of  the 

■  interactive  potential  of  the  class.  They  reported  that  the 
I                   phone  lines  had  always  been  busy,  and  they  argued  that  more 
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lines  had  been  needed  to  allow  easier  and  quicker  access  to 
Ms.  Spears. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  Mr.  Huber  reported  that  he 
still  thought  that  TI-IN  and  TERC  were  "great  ideas  for 
little  schools."    He  thought  that  TERC  had  particularly  good 
potential  and  was  quite  disappointed  that  Huntland  would  not 
be  subscribing  to  PHYSICS  next  year.    Mr.  Huber  added  that 
he  planned  to  make  use  of  th£  computer  software  and  the  TERC 
programs  in  his  classes  next  year  anyway.    He  had  been  quite 
pleased  that  Susan,  Gerald,  and  Robbie  had  liked  to 
communicate  via  modem  with  other  students  across  the  country 
and  compare  projects,  especially  with  a  student  in  Weed,  NM, 
whom  they  referred  to  as  "Dean  from  Weed."    Mr.  Huber  and 
Robbie  noted  that  communication  between  the  twelve  schools 
had  dropped  sharply  during  the  last  two  months  of  class, 
although  they  offered  no  reasons  to  explain  this  fall  off  in 
interactivity. 

Mr.  Huber  also  noted  that  getting  students  out  of  other 
classes  once  or  twice  a  week  for  a  25  minute  TERC  telecast 
with  Ms.  Spears  had  been  "almost  impossible,"  even  though 
Ms.  Spears  had  notified  sites  a  couple  of  days  in  advance  of 
when  TERC  instructions  were  given.     [Note:    TERC  segments 
were  not  telecast  regularly;  instead,  Ms.  Spears  announced 
upcoming  dates  of  TERC  telecasts.    The  TERC  segments  were 
telecast  live  between  noon  and  12:25  p.m.,  and  time  was  then 
allowed  for  students  to  interact  and  phone  in  with  questions 
to  Ms.  Spears.]    Mr.  Huber  noted  that  he  almost  always  had 
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to  tape  the  TERC  segments  so  that  the  students  could  watch 
the  tapes  later.    This  was  a  less  than  an  ideal  solution, 
however,  because  the  students  lost  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  call  in  "live"  if  they  had  any  questions.  [Note: 
St.  Anne  expressed  similar  concerns.] 

Mr.  Huber  evaluated  the  "design"  and  "solar  house" 
projects  as  "wonderful,"  but  he  was  disappointed  +hat 
students  had  not  gotten  an  opportunity  to  measure  radon  gas 
quantities  in  homes  and  buildings.    He  had  been  quite 
displeased  that  "at  least  half"  of  the  projects  mentioned  in 
the  TERC  materials  had  not  been  attempted  due  to  lack  of 
time. 

Student  Interview 

After  our  small  group  discussion  with  Ms.  Spaulding, 
Mr.  Huber,  and  Robbie,  we  had  a  separate  meeting  with 
Gerald.    Gerald  had  attended  Huntland  from  kindergarten  to 
twelfth  grade  and  was  indeed  a  mature,  intelligent,  and 
articulate  young  man.    He  generally  agreed  that  TI-IN' s 
interactive  courses  were  a  good  idea  for  smaller  schools, 
but  he  suggested  that  Huntland  should  use  the  TI-IN  system 
for  classes  the  school  did  not  currently  offer  rather  than 
repeat  courses  offered  locally  (e.g.,  AP  English  rather  than 
physics).    However,  he  c  -edited  the  TI-IN  PHYSICS  and  TERC 
classes  with  helping  him  land  a  prestigious  su  mer 
engineering  position.    He  noted  that  the  inability  to  reach 
Ms.  Spears  during  class  had  been  "very  frustrating,"  and  he 
also  suggested  that  more  phone  lines  be  added  to  ease  the 


problen..    Gerald  noted  that  he  had  had  Ms.  Spaulding  for 
three  classes  in  grades  9-12,  and  he  had  found  her  to  be  a 
good  teacher,  although  he  thought  that  she  might  have  been  a 
little  too  negative  about  the  TI-IN  program.    He  quickly 
added  that  her  dislike  for  the  program  had  not  impaired  her 
ability  to  help  students  in  the  class.    He  noted  that  Ms. 
Spaulding  had  always  been  terrific  in  helping  the  students 
through  the  difficult  parts  of  the  TI-IN  PHYSICS  class, 
especially  when  Ms.  Spears  had  covered  a  difficult  concept 
too  quickly,  which  he  noted  that  she  was  wont  to  do.  Gerald 
also  expressed  frustration  over  Ms.  Spears'  tests  and  her 
grading  system. 
Interview  with  Principal 

After  we  interviewed  Gerald,  we  talked  with  Principal 
"Coach"  Rogers.    He  agreed  that  Gerald  was  an  exceptionally 
intelligent  and  mature  student  and  noted  that  he  felt  tlrt 
the  PHYSICS  and  TERC  classes  had  been  instrumental  in 
Gsrald's  acquiring  the  summer  engineering  internship.  He 
noted  that  this  internship  might  ultimately  lead  to  a 
cooperative  education  position  between  the  work  company  and 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  where  Gerald  planned  to  attend 
college. 

"Coach"  Rogers  described  Susan  less  benevolently.  He 
noted  that  she  was  somewhat  "wild"  and  added  that  she  was 
"involved  in  too  many  things."    He  noted  that  Susan  had  had 
a  "hot  and  cold  attitude"  toward  academics.    He  pointed  out 
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that  she  could  have  done  better  academically  if  she  had 
applied  herself  more  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  that  Robbie  had  dropped  out  of  the 
program  without  giving  the  program  a  real  chance,  and  he 
noted  that  Robbie  technically  should  not  have  still  been 
working  on  TERC  projects,  although  he  knew  that  Mr.  Huber 
had  continued  to  allow  Robbie  to  participate.     He  did  not 
really  seem  to  mind  that  Robbie  had  continued  to  work  with 
or  on  TERC  projects,  he  just  realized  that  ethically  it  was 
suspect. 

"Coach"  Rogers  added  that  he  found  Ms.  Spears'  voice 
quality  to  be  quite  irritating.    Although  Ms.  Spears  had 
been  touted  as  an  exceptional  teacher,  he  had  not  found  her 
proclaimed  abilities  to  be  evident  and  noted  that  they 
certainly  had  not  come  across  "over  the  air."    He  suggested 
that  teachers  should  be  given  careful  screen  tests  before 
being  hired  to  teach  a  telecourse.    He  thought  that  it  was 
critical  that  teachers  in  such  situations  be  able  to 
communicate  with  the  students  through  television. 

"Coach"  Rogers  contended  that  the  facilitator,  Ms. 
Spaulding,  had  always  taken  pride  in  being  a  "hard"  and 
effective  teacher;  nonetheless,  he  thought  that  she  had  been 
threatened  by  the  TI-IN  system.    He  noted  that  she  should 
not  have  spoken  so  negatively  of  TI-IN  at  the  regional 
meeting  and  he  hinted  that  he  had  had  numerous  conferences 
with  Ms.  Spaulding  concerning  her  negative  attitude  and  its 
effect  on  the  students  in  the  TI-IN  PHYSICS  class.  Ms. 


Spaulding  had  earlier  admitted  that  she  believed  that  TI-IN 
was  better  suited  to  art  or  even  foreign  languages  than  it 
was  to  science,  and  she  had  noted  that  if  physics  was  to  be 
taught  as  an  interactive  telecourse,  the  teacher  had  to  be 
extremely  good.    It  was  obvious  that  she  believed  that  Ms. 
Spears  was  not  that  person.    She  had  also  claimed  that  she 
"was  not  threatened"  by  the  program.    She  had  contended  that 
Huntland  and  other  small  schools  "needed  TI-IN  ...  to  help 
keep  students  from  going  to  bigger  schools." 

"Coach"  Rogers  proclaimed  that  a  positive,  effective, 
supportive  facilitator  was  essential  to  the  success  of  an 
interactive  telecourse.    He  noted  that  Huntland  planned  to 
drop  PHYSICS  and  TERC,  but  he  added  that  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  keep  the  computer  and  software  given  to  the  school. 
They  did,  however,  plan  on  subscribing  to  AP  English,  a 
course  currently  not  taught  at  Huntland.    "Coach"  Rogers  has 
chosen  the  librarian  to  facilitate  this  course  and  thought 
that  she  was  enthusiastic  about  the  TI-IN  program.    He  added 
that  Huntland  would  like  to  subscribe  to  more  TI-IN  courses 
but  could  not  afford  to.    He  noted  that  Huntland  currently 
taped  enrichment  programs  for  other  grades  at  Huntland  and 
for  other  schools  in  the  county.    The  cost  of  in-service 
(staff  development)  courses  had  prevented  Huntland  from 
subscribing  to  them,  however.    Mr.  Rogers  suggested  that 
next  year  they  would  "probably  overuse  the  satellite,"  in 
contrast  to  past  practices.    The  coordinator  of  Huntland 's 
Teacher  Center  has  planned  to  solicit  requests  for  taped 
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enrichment  programs  from  Huntland's  and  other  area  school 
teachers.    The  coordinator  planned  on  setting  up  a  schedule 
to  record  and  distribute  the  TI-IN  tapes  in  an  effort  to 
organize  the  pro-ess  and  maximize  its  impact. 
Concluding  Note 

The  Huntland  site  revealed  to  us  a  number  of  things 
that  can  go  wrong  with  distance  learning  programs  and 
systems — technical  problems,  personnel  problems,  teacher 
problems.    We  were  very  disappointed  that  we  did  not  get  to 
observe  the  PHYSICS  and  TERC  classes  in  action,  but  we  did 
get  a  strong  feeling  of  general  consensus  over  some  of  the 
problems  Huntland  had  experienced.     Interestingly,  despite 
these  problems,  Huntland  was  looking  forward  to  taking  a  new 
TI-IN  course  next  year. 
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I.     NORMATIVE  DATA 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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I 
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*  I.    Normative  Data 

I  The  United  States  Department  of  Education  Star  School 

award  to  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  was  initially  used  to 
|  place  satellite-receive  and  Audio-Video  equipment  in  target 

■  schools  in  22  states  during  Fiscal  Year  1988.    By  June  1990, 

an  additional  73  schools  had  been  equipped  to  receive  feeds 

I  from  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network. 

Sites 

I  The  number  of  schools  participating  in  the  TI-IN  United 

■  Star  Network  increased  dramatically  from  Year  I  to  Year  II. 

During  FY  '88,  10  schools  received  student  credit  courses, 

I  50  received  staff  development  and  college  credit  courses, 

and  10  took  part  in  student  enrichment  programs.    In  FY  '89, 

I  149  schools  received  student  credit  courses,  216  received 

pp  staff  development  and  college  credit  courses,  and  316  took 

part  in  student  enrichment  programs. 

I  Courses 

Student  credit.    The  student  credit  courses  included: 

I  (1)    ALGEBRA  II1.    This  course  was  intended  to  be  an 

■  extension  of  the  principles  taught  in  Algebra  I.    The  focus 

was  on  the  structure  of  algebra  and  its  application. 

I  (2)    physical  SCIENCE,    The  major  goals  of  this  course 

were  to  prepare  students  for  academic  and  professional 

■  advancement  in  the  sciences,  to  increase  scientific 

■  literacy,  and  to  prepare  students  for  life  in  a  highly 

technical  world. 

■  l.  comprehensive  evaluation  has  been  provided  for  courses  in  bold. 


(3)  JAPANESE  I.     This  course  emphasized  basic  skills, 
such  as  listening  comprehension,  and  the  ability  to  speak 
the  language.    It  included  an  introduction  to  Kanji,  the 
Japanese  writing  system. 

(4)  anatomy  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.    This  course  was  designed 
to  introduce  students  to  the  human  body,  its  intricacy  and 
beauty,  and  its  relationship  to  health  and  disease.  Another 
goal  was  to  strengthen  students'  problem-solving  abilities 
via  laboratory  exercises. 

(5)  SPANISH  III.    The  objectives  of  this  course  were 
for  students  to  be  able  to  understand  a  native  speaker  of 
Spanish,  to  be  able  to  converse  in  Spanish  with  creativity, 
to  be  able  to  express  opinions,  to  read  and  comprehend 
familiar  Spanish  materials,  to  express  thoughts  in  writing 
and  compose  short  essays  using  the  Spanish  language,  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  the  Spanish  culture,  to  have  an 
appreciation  of  cultural  diversity,  to  understand  linguistic 
concepts,  and  to  develop  skills  in  learning  languages. 

All  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  student  credit  courses 
were  designed  to  count  towards  students'  graduation 
requirements.    Some  students  and  some  sites  used  the  courses 
primarily  for  remedial  skill  building,  while  others  used  the 

♦ 

same  courses  principally  for  college  preparatory  purposes. 

Staff  development.    The  staff  development  and  college 
credit  courses  were  produced  for  teachers  interested  in 
specialized  instruction  and  in  receiving  supportive 
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information  in  their  particular  area  of  focus.     The  staff 
development  courses  included: 

(1)  B^oPrep  Teacher  Institute,    ThiS  program  included 
discussions  concerning  strategies  and  techniques  for 
motivating  students  in  various  subjects  that  were  a  part  of 
the  BioPrep  curriculum. 

(2)  Gifted /Talented  Education,     The  emphasis  in  this 
program  was  on  identifying  and  meeting  the  sp  cial  need?*  of 
gifted  and  talented  stuaents. 

(3)  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  This 
provided  basic  instruction  in  teaching  elementary  school 
children  foreign  languages. 

(4)  Effectiveness  to  Excellence.    This  program  focused 
on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  initiative  witn  early 
childhood  education,  parental  involvement,  and  the  Effective 
School  Project. 

Graduate  credit.    The  graduate  credit  courses  were 
designed  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  teachers  and 
administrators.    They  included: 

(1)  Earth  Science.    This  course  could  be  taken  for 
college  credit  or  as  a  refresher  course  in  geology.  Topics 
included  the  value  of  geology  in  daily  life,  earthquakes, 

climate,  and  the  like. 

(2)  partners  IN  professional  growth.    This  program 
paired  beginning  teachers  with  experienced  teachers  who  were 
trained  in  peer  coaching.    It  included  such  topics  as  time 
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management,  student  evaluation  and  motivation,  and 
conference  skills* 

(3)  Demonstrations  and  Concepts  for  Phvsics  Teachers. 
This  course  was  geared  towards  the  high  school  physics 
teacher.    The  focus  was  on  development  of  concepts,  problem- 
solving,  demonstration,  and  experiments  appropriate  for  high 
school. 

(4)  Foreign/Second  Language  Education:  Current 

Research  and  Development.    This  program  was  designed  for 
foreign  language  and  second  language  teachers.    It  examined 
theories  of  language  acquisition  and  application  of 
research. 

Student  enrichment.    The  student  enrichment  programs 
were  available  free  of  charge  from  the  TX-IN  United  Star 
Network  and  were  targeted  to  children  grades  7-12.  These 
programs  included: 

(1)  career  Vision.    The  purpose  of  this  course  was  to 
enlighten  the  students  as  to  the  career  opportunities 
available  in  science  and  mathematics.    The  program  examined 
careers  in  medicine,  chemistry,  earth  science,  and  cognate 
areas . 

(2)  Guidance  Counseling  Institute  for  Math /Science,. 
This  program  focused  on  the  career  opportunities  in  math  or 
science  (the  emphasis  changed  from  spring  to  fall) .  This 
program  outlined  the  academic  requirements  for  these 
different  disciplines.  ^7?- 


(3)     Foreign  Language  Alternatives  Lab.     This  course 
allowed  students  to  explore  new  languages  and  the  cultures 
from  which  they  derive,    Sessions  included  the  study  of 
Latin,  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Japanese. 
Enrollment 

studer.t  credit.    When  examining  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  in  terms  of  enrollment  for  student  credit  courses, 
during  Year  II,  JAPANESE  I  had  the  greatest  number  of 
students,  followed  by  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE,  ALGEBRA  II,  and  SPANISH  III,  respectively.  The 
figures  that  follow  are  net  totals  that  do  not  include  the 
students  who  enrolled  in  the  course  but  later  dropped. 

JAPANESE  I  had  a  total  enrollment  of  240  students. 
When  this  figure  was  subdivided  into  Star  vs.  non-Star 
School  students,  202  were  Star,  and  38  were  non-Star. 

ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY  had  a  total  enrollment  of  228 
students,  which  included  146  star  and  82  non-Star  students. 

The  total  enrollment  of  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  was  81 
students  (Fall  and  Summer  classes  combined) ,  with  66  Star 
students  and  15  non-Star. 

ALGEBRA  II 's  total  enrollment  was  31  students,  all  of 

whom  were  Star  students. 

SPANISH  III  had  a  total  enrollment  of  20  students;  16 

Star  students  and  4  non-Star. 

When  examining  the  grand  totals  as  of  Spring  1990,  60( 
students  were  enrolled  in  TI-IN  United  Star  School  student 
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credit  courses;  this  figure  included  461  Star  School 
students  and  139  non-Star  School  students. 

Student  enrichment.    When  examining  the  enrollment  for 
the  student  enrichment  courses ,  108  students  were  enrolled 
in  FY  '88,  and  388  participated  in  FY  '89.    Broken  down 
further  by  individual  courses  for  FY  '88,  Guidance 
Counseling  Institute-Science  had  the  highest  enrollment  with 
44  students.    It  was  followed  by  Guidance  Counseling 
Institute-Math  with  30,  Career  Visions  with  22,  and  Foreign 
Language  Alternatives  Lab  with  12  stud&ats  enrolled. 

In  FY  '89,  Career  Visions  had  the  largest  enrollment 
with  235  students.    Foreign  Language  Alternatives  Lab  was 
next  with  56  students  participating,  followed  by  Guidance 
Counseling  Institute-Science  with  55,  and  Guidance 
Counseling  Institute-Math  with  42  students. 

Staff  development.    A  total  of  1,890  teachers  had 
participated  in  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  staff  development 
courses  as  of  June  1990. 

Paying  for  College  -  Parts  I  &  II  had  the  highest 
enrollment  with  840  teachers  participating.  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  was  next  with  750  teachers 
enrolled  (Spring  '89  and  Fall  '89  combined) .    Education  in 
Year  2000  followed  with  175.      Gifted/Talented  Education  had 
94  teachers  enrolled.    Effectiveness  to  Excellence  was  next 
with  15,  followed  by  BioPrep  Teacher  Institute  with  14 
(Summer  '89  and  Fall  '89).    Finally,  BioPrep  Orientations 
had  two  teachers  participating. 


Graduate  credit.     As  of  June  1990,  a  total  of  224 
teachers  had  participated  in  the  graduate  credit  courses. 

PARTNERS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  GkOWTH  headed  the  list,  with 
45  teachers  participating.    Theory  of  Equations  for 
Secondary  Teachers  was  nex^  with  an  enrollment  of  35. 
Demonstrations  and  Concepts  for  Physics  had  33  enrolled. 
Introduction  to  Consultation  was  next  with  27.  Earth 
Science  followed  with  15.    Home /School  Communication  had  14 
teachers  participating.    Mainstreaming  had  an  enrollment  of 
12;  while  Junior  High  Science  Teachers  Institute  and 
Foreign /Second  Language  each  had  10  teachers  enrolled. 
Finally,  Curriculum  Development  Foreign  Language/ ESL  and 
Foreign/ Second  Language  Current  Research  and  Development 
each  had  an  enrollment  of  6. 

Student  credit  courses  examined  individually.  When 
student  credit  courses  are  examined  individually,  in  terms 
of  percentage  of  males  and  females  enrolled  and  the 
percentage  of  students  who  finished  with  final  grades  in  the 
five  grade  levels  (90-100,  80-89,  75-79,  70-74,  50-69),  of 
the  217  students  enrolled  in  JAPANESE  I,  55%  were  female, 
and  45%  were  male.    Nineteen  percent  received  a  final  grade 
between  90-100,  29%  between  80-89,  14%  between  75-79,  7% 
between  70-74,  and  23%  between  50-69  (8%  were  unaccounted 

for  in  these  data.). 

Fifteen  students  were  enrolled  in  SPANISH  III;  53%  were 
male,  and  47%  were  female.    Fifty-three  percent  of  the 
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students  received  a  final  grade  between  90-100,  47%  finished 
with  a  score  between  80-89. 

Of  the  71  students  enrolled  in  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  56% 
were  male,  and  44%  were  female.    Twenty-one  percent  of  the 
students  received  a  final  grade  between  90-100,  34%  between 
80-89,  10%  between  75-79,  11%  between  70-74,  and  24%  between 
40-69. 

Twenty-two  students  were  enrolled  in  ALGEBRA  II;  50% 
were  male,  50%  were  female.    Eighteen  percent  of  the 
students  received  a  final  grade  between  90-100,  9%  between 
80-89,  36%  between  75-79,  14%  between  70-74,  and  23%  between 
50-69. 

Of  the  218  students  enrolled  in  ANATOMY  ft  PHYSIOLOGY, 
64%  were  female,  and  36%' were  male.    Twenty-eight  percent 
received  a  final  grade  between  90-100,  41%  between  80-89, 
11%  between  75-79,  11%  between  70-74,  and  2%  between  50-69. 

A  state-by-state  breakdown  of  the  number  of  males  and 
females  and  their  final  grades  for  each  course  is  presented 
in  the  tables  that  follow. 
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JAPANESE  I  -  Number  of  Males /Females,  Final  Grades 


State 

M 

F 

90-100 

80-89 

75-79 

70-74 

50-69 

Alabama 

20 

25 

8 

11 

14 

4 

8 

California 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Colorado 

2 

1 

1 

Illinois 

6 

11 

8 

7 

1 

1 

Kansas 

2 

2 

Michigan 

1 

1 

Mississippi 

49 

53 

8 

22 

14 

7 

34 

North  Carolina 

5 

6 

6 

1 

1 

3 

North  Dakota 

1 

1 

Ohio 

4 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Oregon 

7 

8 

3 

30 

2 

Tennessee 

1 

6 

7 

Texas 

2 

2 

Washington 

1 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

TOTALS 

98 

119 

42 

63 

30 

15 

50 
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SPANISH  III  -  Number  of  Males/Females,  Final  Grades 

State  M       F     90-100     80-89     75-79     70-74  50-69 

Alabama  3      4  3  4 

Illinois  2      2         3  1 

Ohio  1  1 


Texas 

2 

1 

2 

1 

TOTALS 

8 

7 

• 

8 

7 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

-  Number  of  Males/ Females, 

Final 

Grades 

State 

M 

F 

90-100 

80-89 

75-79 

70-74 

50-69 

Illinois 

10 

9 

6 

8 

2 

2 

1 

Minnesota 

8 

3 

1 

10 

Mississippi 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

New  Mexico 

15 

15 

6 

13 

4 

2 

5 

Texas 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

TOTALS 

40 

31 

15 

24 

7 

8 

17 

ALGEBRA  II 

-  Number  of  Males/ Females,  Final  Grades 

Stat? 

If 

F 

90-100 

80-89 

75-79 

70-74  50-69 

Alabama 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Illinois 

1 

1 

2 

North  Carolina 

4 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Texas 

» 

4 

5 

1 

2 

4 

2 

TOTALS 

11 

11 

4 

2 

8 

3 

5 

'  •  ■  I 
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ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY  -  Number  of  Males/Females,  Final  Grades 


State 

M 

F 

90-100 

80-89 

75-79 

70-74 

Alabama 

26 

57 

15 

36 

16 

12 

California 

1 

1 

Pol ftrado 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

iuwa 

1 

1 

Tlli  nois 

6 

13 

11 

7 

Mi  ce{  QSllSOi 

1 

1 

North  Carol ina 

16 

45 

9 

34 

5 

8 

Motaj  M<a v  S  rn 

1 

1 

New  York 

1 

2 

3 

Oregon 

1 

4 

3 

2 

Texas 

20 

12 

13 

7 

West  Virginia 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

TOTALS 

79 

139 

60 

89 

24 

23 

4 


4 
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Enrollment  bv  grade  level.    When  enrollment  by  grade 
level  is  examined  for  the  four  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
student  credit  courses  offered  in  FY  '89,  JAPANESE  I,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  240  students,  had  76  juniors  (32%) 
participating.    Sophomores  constituted  the  next  largest 
class,  with  28%  or  68  students;  following  were  seniors,  with 
27%  or  66  enrolled.    Freshmen  made  up  11%  of  the  enrollment 
(26  students) ;  and,  finally,  eighth  graders  had  the  lowest 
enrollment  with  4  students  participating  (4%) . 

SPANISH  III,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  20  students, 
had  11  juniors  participating  (55%) ,  the  most  of  any  other 
grade  level.    Seniors  constituted  35%  of  the  course 
participation,  with  7  students;  and  sophomores  had  the 
lowest  enrollment  with  only  2  students  enrolled  (10%). 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  77 
students,  enrolled  24  freshmen,  wfro  comprised  32%  of  the 
class.    Seniors  made  up  29%  of  the  courie  population  (22 
students);  sophomores  constituted  21%  (16  students);  and, 
finally,  juniors  accounted  for  19%  of  course  enrollment  (15 
students) .    As  noted  in  the  Site  Visit  Reports  (Volume  II) , 
several  administrators  reported  that  they  had  trouble 
placing  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  at  the  appropriate  level  in  their 
curriculum.    The  course  enrollment  pattern  by  grade  level 
supports  these  concerns. 

ANATOMY  «  PHYSIOLOGY,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  228 
students,  was  largely  a  senior  course.    Seventy-five  percent 
of  the  course  (171  students)  was  seniors.    Additionally,  51 


of  the  students  were  juniors  (22%),  and  6  were  sophomores 
(3%)  . 

Examining  the  grand  totals,  of  the  565  students2 
enrolled  in  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  student  credit 
courses,  47%  (266  students)  were  seniors,  27%  (153  students) 
were  juniors,  16%  (92  students)  were  sophomores,  9%  (50 
students)  were  freshmen,  and,  finally,  1%  (4  students)  were 
eighth  graders.    This  overall  enrollment  distribution  seems 
to  be  quite  in  line  with  the  Star  School  mandate  to  provide 
specialized  (i.e.,  upper-level)  courses. 


2.  The  35  FY  '88  ALGEBRA  II  students,  whose  grade  breakdown  was  not 
provided  to  the  evaluators,  were  not  included  in  these  totals.  Counting 
the  ALGEBRA  II  students,  600  students  were  served  by  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  courses. 
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Growth  Patterns  of  Student  Credit  Courses 

The  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  experienced  considerable 
growth  on  several  dimensions  between  its  first  and  second 
year  of  operation.    Although  some  affiliates  and 
participants  were  lost  between  registration  and  the  first 
day  of  class,  the  numbers  produced  by  the  five  Star  School 
student  credit  courses  by  the  end  of  the  program's  second 
year,  as  interest  had  escaxated,  were  substantial. 

The  initial  number  of  sites  reporting  student 
registration  over  the  two  years  of  the  program  was  158. 
However,  32  sites  apparently  dropped  out  of  the  program, 
leaving  the  net  number  of  sites  participating  in  TI-IN  at 
126.    This  latter  figure  is  used  throughout  the  site- 
breakdown  report  that  follows.    Of  these  126  sites  involved 
in  the  program,  87  were  Star  School  sites,  while  39  were 
not. 

At  first  count,  830  students  appeared  to  be  registered 
for  TI-IN  credit  courses,  but  the  normal  drop-add  session 
left  the  net  enrollment  for  TI-IN' s  two-year  curriculum  at 
600  students.    The  number  of  Star  students  enrolled  over  the 
two  years  totalled  461,  while  a  strong  supplementary 
contingent  of  non-Star  participants  totalled  139  students. 

The  following  section  provides  details  on  the  126  sites 
as  well  as  on  the  background  of  the  600  students  aptly  named 
the  "pilots"  of  the  program. 

As  has  been  noted,  600  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
student  credit  courses  in  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  the 
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program.    FY  '88     (Year  I)  covered  October  1988  -  September 
1989.     FY  '89   (Year  II)   covered  October  1989  -  June  1990. 
ALGEBRA  II  and  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  were  offered  in  FY  '88. 

ALGEBRA  II  was  the  first  United  Star  Network  course  to 
be  uplinked  in  Fall  1988.    PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  followed  and  was 
initially  delivered  in  Summer  '89.    In  FY  '89,  three  new 
courses  were  added  to  the  program— JAPANESE  I,  ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY,  and  SPANISH  III.    These  three  courses  added  488 
new  students  to  a  program  that  previously  had  consisted  of 
112  recipients.    Thus,  there  was  more  than  a  300  percent 
increase  in  enrollment  for  the  TI-IN  program  between  Year  I 
and  II.    PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  itself  grew  from  an  enrollment  of 
four  students  in  the  summer  of  '89  to  77  students  the  next 
year. 

The  following  is  a  state-by-state  breakdown  of  students 
and  sites  participating  in  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
student  credit  courses. 

site  reports  bv  state.    Participants  in  the  five 
student  credit  courses  were  located  in  21  different  states. 
The  states  involved  in  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  program 
included: 

1.  Alabama  [JAPANESE  I,  SPANISH  III,  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY, 

ALGEBRA  II] 

2.  Arizona  [ALGEBRA  II] 
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3.  California  [JAPANESE  I,  SPANISH  III,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, 
ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY] 

4.  Colorado  [JAPANESE  I,  SPANISH  III,  ANATOMY  & 
PHYSIOLOGY] 

5.  Iowa  [ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY] 

6.  Illinois  [JAPANESE  I,  SPANISH  III,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, 
ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY,  ALGEBRA  II] 

7.  Kansas  [JAPANESE  I] 

8.  Michigan  [ JAPANESE  I] 

9.  Minnesota  [PHYSICAL  SCIENCE] 

10.  Mississippi  [JAPANESE  I,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  ANATOMY  & 
PHYSIOLOGY] . 

11.  North  Carolina  [ JAPANESE  I,  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY, 
ALGEBRA  II] 

12.  North  Dakota  [JAPANESE  I] 

13.  New  Mexico  [PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY] 

14.  New  York  [ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY] 

15.  Ohio  [JAPANESE  I,  SPANISH  III,  ANATOMY  6  PHYSIOLOGY] 

16.  Oregon  [JAPANESE  I,  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY] 

17.  Tennessee  [JAPANESE  I] 

18.  Texas  [JAPANESE  I,  SPANISH  III,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, 
ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY,  ALGEBRA  II] 

19.  Washington  [JAPANESE  I] 

20.  West  Virginia  [ANATOMY  t  PHYSIOLOGY] 

21.  Wyoming  [JAPANESE  I] 

TI-IN  United  star  Network  began  its  distance  learning 
program  by  offering  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  in  Fall  '89.  Seventy- 


seven  students  in  five  states  were  involved  in  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE  in  FY  '88;  66  were  Star  and  11  were  non-Star 
students.    New  Mexico  provided  32  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  students 
to  the  program,  more  than  any  other  state.  Illinois 
enrolled  29  students,  and  Minnesota  added  11  to  the  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE  camp.    The  remaining  two  states  that  enrolled  less 
than  10  students  each  were  Mississippi  (6)  and  Texas  (9). 
Texas  is  the  only  state  to  have  consistently  enrolled 
students  in  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  since  its  inception.     In  FY  '88 
(Summer  1989)  four  students  from  Texas  were  the  only 
participants  in  TI-IN's  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  course.    All  four 
of  those  students  from  Texas  were  non-Star  subscribers.  It 
appears  that  the  Southwestern  region  (New  Mexico  and  Texas) 
places  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 
course,  since  this  area  accounted  for  53  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  enrollment.    The  Midwest  (Illinois  and 
Minnesota)  added  39  percent  to  the  student  enrollment  total. 

ALGEBRA  II  was  another  course  offered  by  TI-IN  United 
Star  Network  in  FY  '88.    Although  ALGEBRA  II  was  not  offerer 
during  FY  '89,  31  students  in  5  spates  were  enrolled  in  this 
math  course  during  the  first  year.    All  31  participants  were 
Star  students.    Texas  enrolled  the  most  ALGEBRA  II  students, 
13,  followed  by  North  Carolina  with  seven,  Arizona  with 
five,  Alabama  with  four,  and  Illinois  with  two.    ALGEBRA  II 
was  selected  primarily  in  the  Southwest,  since  states  in 
this  region  (Texas  and  Arizona)  yielded  58  percent  of  all 
subscribers  to  t  ,e  first-year  program. 
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During  FY  '89,  JAPANESE  I  was  offered  for  the  first 
time  via  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network.    It  enrolled  240 
students  in  15  states.    Of  the  240  stuu.^ts,  202  were  Star 
students  and  38  were  non-Star.    Leading  in  JAPANESE  I 
enrollment  was  the  state  of  Mississippi  with  101  students. 
Thus,  Mississippi  accounted  for  42  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment  for  the  course.    Alabama  followed  Mississippi, 
with  52  students.    Illinois  provided  19  JAPANESE  I  students, 
while  North  Carolina  and  Oregon  each  had  17  students  each. 
Those  states  with  less  than  10  students  taking  JAPANESE  I  in 
FY  '89  were:    California  (7),  Colorado  (2),  Kansas  (3), 
Michigan  (1),  North  Dakota  (1),  Ohio  (7),  Tennessee  (8), 
Texas  (2),  Washington  (2)  and  Wyoming  (1).    It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Southeastern  States— Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
North  Carolina— accounted  for  71  percent  of  all  JAPANESE  I 
students  enrolled  in  the  program. 

TI-IN  also  delivered  SPANISH  III  to  20  students  in  five 
states  in  FY  '89.    Sixteen  Star  and  four  non-Star  students 
were  enrolled.    Illinois  was  the  leading  state  for 
enrollment  in  SPANISH  III  with  eight  students  (40  percent  of 
total  enrollment).    Alabama  was  next  with  seven  students. 
However,  unlike  Illinois,  which  featured  eight  students 
spread  over  five  TI-IN  site  ,  in  Alabama  all  seven  SPANISH 
III  students  came  from  one  site— Northview  High  School  in 
Dothan.    Three  Texas  students  received  the  TI-IN  SPANISH  III 
course,  while  Colorado  and  Ohio  each  had  one  student 
involved  in  the  program. 


The  final  new  course  offered  by  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  in  FY  '89  was  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY.     TI-IN  delivered 
ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY  to  228  students  in  13  states.    Of  these 
228  participants,  146  were  Star  and  82  were  non-Star 
students.    Eighty-four  Alabama  students  were  enrolled  in 
ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY.    Alabama  plus  North  Carolina  (63 
students)  combined  to  provide  nearly  65  percent  of  the  total 
national  enrollment  in  the  course.    Texas  was  the  third 
largest  provider  of  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY  students,  with  33 
participants  in  the  program,  and  Illinois  followed  with  21. 
Those  states  with  less  than  10  students  enrolled  in  ANATOMY 
&  PHYSIOLOGY  included:    California  (2  students) ,  Colorado 
(7),  Iowa  (1),  Mississippi  (1),  New  Mexico,   (1)  New  York 
(3),  Ohio  (1),  Oregon  (6),  and  West  Virginia  (5)  students. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mississippi,  while  enrolling 
heavily  in  JAPANESE  I  with  101  students,  enrolled  only  one 
student  in  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY.    North  Carolina,  on  the 
other  hand,  displayed  more  emphasis  on  ANATOMY  6  PHYSIOLOGY 
(63  students)  than  on  JAPANESE  I  (17  students) .  Alabama 
showed  a  slightly  larger  enrollment  for  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY 
(84  students)  than  for  JAPANESE  I  (52  students).    Thus,  all 
other  states  involved  in  both  JAPANESE  I  and  ANATOMY  & 
PHYSIOLOGY  courses  showed  consistent  registration  patterns. 
JAPANESE  I  and  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY  were  the  only  two 
courses  in  the  TI-IN  program  with  enrollments  greater  than 
200  students.    The  Southeastern  states  showed  a  particular 
interest  in  these  two  new  course  offerings  in  FY  '89. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  complete  state-by-state 
breakdown  of  student  and  site  location  for  the  two-year  TI« 
IN  United  Star  Network  student  credit  courses. 
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JAPANESE  I:    Number  of  Sites  and  Students  by  State 


State 


t  Sites 


Net  Enrollment 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Washington 
Wyoming 

TOTALS 


6  (S*) 

2  (S) 
1  (NS) 
5  (S) 
1  (NS) 
1  (NS) 

14  (S) 

3  (2  S,  1  NS) 
1  (NS) 

1  (NS) 

3   (2S,   1  NS) 
1  (NS) 
1  (S) 
1  (S) 
1  (NS) 

42  sites 
(33  S,  9  NS) 


52  (S) 
7  <S) 

2  (NS) 

19  (S) 

3  (NS) 
1  (NS) 

101  (S) 
17   (9S,  8NS) 

1  (NS) 

7  (NS) 

17  (10  S,7  NS) 

8  (NS) 

2  (S) 
2  (S) 

1  (NS) 


240  students 
(202  S,   38  NS) 


*S  ■  Star 
N  ■  non-Star 


SPANISH  III:    Number  of  Sites  and  Students  by  State 


State 


#  Sites 


Alabama 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Texas 


1  (S) 

1  (NS) 

5  (S) 

1  (NS) 

3  (2  NS,   1  S) 


Net  Enrollment 

7  (S) 
1  (NS) 

8  (S) 
1  (NS) 

3   (2  NS,   1  S) 


TOTALS 


11  sites 
(7  S,  4  NS) 


20  students 
(16  S,   14  NS) 
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ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY:    Number  of  Sites  and  Students  by  State 


State 

*  Sites 

Net  Enrollment 

Alabama 

11 

(S) 

84 

(S) 

California 

1 

(S) 

2 

(S) 

Colorado 

2 

(NS) 

7 

(NS) 

Iowa 

1 

(NS) 

1 

(NS) 

Illinois 

9 

(8  S,   1  NS) 

21 

(18  S,   3  NS) 

Mississippi 

1 

(S) 

1 

(S) 

North  Carolina 

13 

(5  S,   8  NS) 

63 

(30  S,   33  NS) 

New  Mexico 

1 

(NS) 

1 

(NS) 

New  York 

1 

(S) 

3 

(S) 

Ohio 

1 

(NS) 

1 

(NS) 

Oregon 

3 

(2  NS,   1  S) 

6 

(4  NS,   2  S) 

Texas 

7 

(  6  NS,   1  S) 

33 

(27  NS,   6  S) 

West  Virginia 

1 

(NS) 

5 

(NS) 

TOTALS 

52 

sites 

228 

students 

(29 

S,  23  NS) 

(142 

S,  82  NS) 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE:    Number  of  Sites  and  Students  by  State 


Fall  1989 

Jl  U±  X  I/O.? 

Net  Enrollment 

Illinois 

4  (S) 

19 

(S) 

Minnesota 

1  (S) 

11 

(S) 

Mississippi 

1  (S) 

6 

(S) 

New  Mexico 

3   (2  S,   1  NS) 

32 

(28  S,   4  NS 

16Xa5 

^    ^  J.   o  /    A.  No) 

9 

(2  S,   7  NS) 

FY  '89  TOTALS 

11  sites 

77 

students 

(9  S,   2  NS) 

(66 

S,   11  NS) 

Sumner  1988 

State 

#  Sites 

Net  Enrollment 

Texas 

1  (NS) 

4 

(NS) 

TOTALS 

12  sites 

81 

students 

(9  S,   3  NS) 

(66 

S,   15  NS) 

P  0  " 
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ALGEBRA  XI:    Number  of  Sites  and  Students  by  State 


State 


#  Sites 


Net  Enrollment 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Illinois 
North  Carolina 
Texas 


1  (S) 

1  (S) 

1  (S) 

1  (S) 

5  (S) 


4  (S) 

5  (S) 
2  (S) 
7  (S) 

13  (S) 


TOTALS 


9  sites 
(9  S) 


31  students 
(31  S) 


Note:    ALGEBRA  II  was  offered  in  FY  '88  only. 
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FACILITATOR  EVALUATIONS 
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III.    Facilitator  Evaluations 

Factor  Analysis 

A  single,  94-item  instrument  (Append;  .  D)  was 
administered  to  all  facilitators  who  mediated  students 
enrolled  in  the  Fall  1989 /Spring  1990  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  credit  courses.    Respondents  completed  thi 
questionnaires  in  late  May,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Items  1-82  utilized  a  common  Likert-type  scale,  with 
response  options  of  strongly  disagree  «  1,  mildly  disagree  = 
2,  neither  disagree  not  agree  -  3,  mildly  agree  «  4, 
strongly  agree  ■  5.    The  remaining  twelve  items  collected 
background  information  on  the  facilitators.    Responses  were 
received  from  129  facilitators. 

Since  the  number  of  items  on  the  instrument 
approximated  the  number  of  respondents,  only  items  with  a 
correlation  p.  <  .05  were  used  in  the  principle  components 
factor  analysis.    Seven  factor  dimensions,  accounting  for 
82.1%  of  the  variance,  emerged  from  the  factor  analysis. 
These  factor  dimensions  were:    Job  Satisfaction  (JS) , 
Teamwork  (T) ,  Equipment  (E) #  Training  (TR) ,  Perceived 
Importance  (PI) ,  Student  (S) ,  and  Technical  Problems  (TP) . 

The  first  dimension,  Job  satisfaction  (JS) ,  contained 
nine  Items  and  yielded  a  composite  mean  of  3.9.  This 
dimension  addressed  the  degree  to  which  the  facilitator 
enjoyed  the  role  of  course  mediator  between  the  TI-IN 
teacher  and  the  students.    Most  respondents  at  least 
"moderately  agreed"  with  all  items  in  this  dimension.  The 


three  items  which  gleaned  the  highest  mean  scores  were  #16 
(M  =  4.2),  #7  (£J  =  4.0),  and  #36  (M  =  4.0).    The  responses 
to  these  items  indicated  that  facilitators  rated  classroom 
interaction  and  working  closely  with  students  as  enjoyable, 
and  their  confidence  levels  had  increased  by  the  end  of  the 
program.    The  lowest  mean  score  in  this  dimension  was 
yielded  by  item  #52  (M  *  3.6).    This  item  addressed  the 
ability  of  the  facilitator  to  understand  the  problems  of  the 
students.    Although  this  was  the  lowest  mean  in  this 
dimension,  it  indicated  that  most  facilitators  moderately 
agreed  that  they  were  better  able  to  understand  student 
problems  upon  completion  of  the  course. 

The  Teamwork  (T)  dimension,  consisting  of  eight  items, 
yielded  a  composite  mean  of  4.1.    This  dimension  attempted 
to  determine  facilitators'  perceptions  of  their  interaction 
with  the  TI-IN  teacher.    Every  item  in  this  category 
achieved  at  least  a  "moderately  agree"  rating.    One  item,  #9 
(M  -  4.5),  addressing  how  at  ease  the  facilitator  felt  with 
the  TI-IN  teacher,  achieved  a  particularly  high  mean  score, 
approaching  the  "strongly  agree"  range. 

Five  items  comprising  the  Equipment  (E)  dimension 
attained  a  composite  mean  of  4.2.    Items  in  this  dimension 
dealt  with  satisfaction  in  working  with  the  equipment  and 
ease  of  obtaining  technical  assistance.    The  high  means 
netted  by  the  items  in  this  category  indicated  that  most 
facilitators  felt  comfortable  operating  the  equipment  and 
knew  how  to  seek  technical  assistance  when  needed. 


The  Training  (TR)  dimension  consisted  of  four  items 
which  attained  a  composite  mean  score  of  3.8,  suggesting 
that  most  facilitators  at  least  "mildly  agreed"  with  all 
items.    Items  #1  and  #2  both  attained  a  mean  of  3.6, 
indicating  that  facilitators  felt  that  training  was  adequate 
for  equipment  use  and  made  their  job  easier.    Likewise,  they 
reported  (#28  and  #29)  that  they  used  the  talkback  telephone 
system  and  were  comfortable  with  it. 

The  next  dimension,  Perceived  Importance  (PI) , 
contained  four  items.    Respondents  indicated  (M  *  4.2)  that 
their  presence  in  the  classroom  was  instrumental  to  the 
success  of  the  students.    Most  facilitators  also  agreed  that 
they  played  a  crucial  role  as  a  necessary  and  supportive 
link  between  the  TI-IN  television  teacher  and  the  students. 

The  Student  (S)  dimension  was  made  up  of  three  items 
with  a  composite  mean  of  3.3.    This  category  dealt  with  the 
motivation  levels  of  students.    The  facilitator  responses  to 
items  in  this  dimension  indicate  that  they  perceived  room 
for  improvement  in  student  achievement  and  attentiveness 
(#26,  M  -  3.2,  and  #69,  H  «  3.2);  however,  eagerness  (#68,  M 
«  3.6)  fell  within  a  satisfactory  range. 

The  final  dimension,  Technical  Problems  (TP) ,  consisted 
of  two  items  and  achieved  a  composite  mean  of  2.3.  The 
tendency  of  respondents  to  disagree  with  these  items  (#63 
and  #64)  would  suggest  that  the  facilitators  were  satisfied 
with  equipment  performance. 
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Facilitator-  Factor  dimensions 

A  multiple  regression  analysis  was  computed  on  the 
facilitator  factor  dimensions  derived  from  responses  to  the 
facilitator  opinion  questionnaire,  utilizing  the  grade 
averages  by  site  as  the  predictor  variable.    The  overall 
regression  analysis  yielded  significance  at  p.  <  .001.  The 
five  factors  contributing  to  the  explained  variance,  with 
their  respective  Beti  weightings,  are:    Technical  Problems 
(TP)   (6  -  -.469),  Student  (S)   (B  ■  .644),  Training  (TR)   (6  = 
.442),  Equipment  (E)   (6  -  .548),  and  Job  Satisfaction  (JS) 
(fl  =  -.323)  . 

The  Student  (S)  dimension,  which  addressed  the 
motivation  levels  and  attentiveness  of  the  students;  the 
Training  (TR)  dimension,  which  addressed  the  adequacy  of  the 
facilitator  and  the  students'  comfort  in  using  the  talkback 
telephone  system;  and  the  Ecuipment  (E)  dimension,  which 
addressed  satisfaction  in  working  with  the  eiuipment  and 
ease  of  obtaining  technical  assistance,  were  positively 
related  to  student  grade  variations.    Therefore,  the  more 
the  facilitators  agreed  with  the  items  constituting  these 
dimensions,  the  higher  their  students'  grades  were  likely  to 
be. 

The  Technical  Problem  (TP)  dimension,  which  addressed 
the  frequency  of  perceived  technical  problems,  and    the  Job 
Satisfaction  (JS)  dimension,  which  addressed  the  degree  to 
which  the  facilitator  enjoyed  serving  as  the  intermediary 
between  the  TI-IN  teacher  and  the  students,  were  negatively 
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related  to  the  students'  grade  in  the  class.     This  would 
suggest  that  the  fewer  the  number  of  technical  problems 
experienced,  the  higher  the  students'  grades  tended  to  be. 
Analyses  of  Variance 

A  series  of  one-way  analyses  of  variance  was  computed 
to  determine  differences  in  the  facilitators'  opinions  about 
the  four  student  credit  courses.    The  student  factor 
dimensions  and  the  courses  were  the  independent  measures; 
the  factor  scale  scores  served  as  the  dependent  variable. 
The  factor  scale  scores  are  composite  numbers  generated  from 
combining  all  items  which  constitute  a  particular  factor 
dimension.    All  subsequent  tests  were  by  Student-Newman- 
Keuls  procedure,  with  an  acceptance  criterion  of  p.  <  .05. 

The  first  factor,  Teamwork  (T) ,  yielded  I  (3,  152)  = 
3.358,  fi  <  .05  throughout.    This  indicates  that  significant 
differences  were  found  between  courses  for  facilitator 
responses  to  items  concerning  their  perceptions  of  their 
interaction  with  the  TI-IN  teachers.    Subsequent  tests  were 
performed  utilizing  the  Student-Newman-Keuls  procedure.  The 
factor  scale  score  mean  from  JAPANESE  I  (M  ■  .397)  and 
SPANISH  III  (M  *  .367)  were  significantly  different  from 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  M  -  -1.315)  at  e  <  .05.    This  finding 
suggests  that  facilitators  in  JAPANESE  I  and  SPANISH  III 
courses  felt  more  positive  about  their  interactions  with  the 
TI-IN  teacher  than  did  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  facilitators. 

The  Equipment  (E)  factor  attained  £  (3,  159)  »  .978, 
E  >  .05,  indicating  that  no  significant  differences  were 
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found  between  courses  for  items  relating  to  how  comfortable 
facilitators  felt  operating  the  equipment  and  knowledge  of 
how  to  seek  technical  assistance. 

The  next  factor,  Student  (S) ,  achieved  £  (3,  159)  = 
18.793,  e  <  -05'    Tnis  indicates  that  significant 
differences  were  found  between  courses  for  facilitator 
responses  concerning  motivation  levels  of  students. 
Subsequent  tests  were  performed  utilizing  the  Student- 
Newman-Keuls  procedure.    The  factor  scale  score  means  from 
JAPANESE  I  (J!  «  .058),  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY  (g  =  -.225),  and 
SPANISH  III  (M  =  -.578)  were  significantly  different  from 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  (M  ■  -2.130).    This  finding  suggests  that 
facilitators  for  JAPANESE  I,  SPANISH  III,  and  ANATOMY  & 
PHYSIOLOGY    perceived  students  to  be  significantly  more 
highly  motivated  than  did  the  facilitators  for  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  Technical  Problems  (TP)  factor  attained  E  (3,  159) 
=  6.90,  e  <  .05.    This  indicates  that  significant 
differences  were  found  between  courses  for  student  responses 
to  items  addressing  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  technical 
difficulties.    Subsequent  tests  were  performed  utilizing  the 
Student-Newman-Keuls  procedure.    The  factor  scale  score 
means  from  SPANISH  III  (M  »  -.351)  and  ANATOMY  6  PHYSIOLOGY 
(M  *  -.038)  was  significantly  different  from  JAPANESE  I  (M  s 
.581)  and  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  (ft  -  .660)  at      <  .05.  This 
finding  indicates  that  facilitators  for  SPANISH  III  and 
ANATOMY  6  PHYSIOLOGY  were  more  satisfied  with  equipment 
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performance  than  were  facilitators  from  JAPANESE  I  and 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  next  factor,  Joft  Satisfaction  (JS)  netted  I  (3, 
159)  *  10.91,  &  <  .05,  indicating  that  significant 
differences  were  found  between  courses  for  facilitator 
responses  concerning  the  degree  to  which  the  facilitator 
enjoyed  the  role  of  course  mediator  between  the  TI-IN 
teacher  and  the  students.    Subsequent  tests  were  performed 
utilizing  the  Student -Newman-Keuls  procedure.    The  factor 
scale  score  mean  from  SPANISH  III  (8  =  .885)  was 
significantly  different  from  JAPANESE  I  (M  -  -.165)  and 
ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY  (M  *  -.126),  while  all  of  these  were 
significantly  different  from  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  (M  -  -1.801) 
at  E  <  .05.    This  suggests  that  SPANISH  III  facilitators 
enjoyed  their  roles  more  than  the  other  facilitators,  while 
JAPANESE  I  and  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY  facilitators  enjoyed 
their  role  more  so  than  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  facilitators. 

The  Training  (TR)  factor  attained  Z  (3,  159)  »  10.82, 
E  <  .05.    This  indicates  that  significant  differences  were 
found  between  courses  for  student  responses  to  items 
addressing  the  adequacy  of  training.    Subsequent  tests  were 
performed  utilizing  the  Student-Newman-Keuls  procedure.  The 
factor  scale  score  mean  from  SPANISH  III  (M  -  1.40)  differs 
significantly  from  the  mean  scores  from  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  (M 
.  .560),  ANATOMV  6  PHYSIOLOGY  (M  ~  .003),  and  JAPANESE  I  (M 
■  -.633).    The  mean  score  for  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  is  also 
significantly  higher  than  that  of  JAPANESE  I  on  this  factor. 
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This  would  suggest  that  SPANISH  III  facilitators  felt  better 
trained  than  the  other  facilitators,  with  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 
facilitators  feeling  better  trained  than  JAPANESE  I 
facilitators. 

The  final  factor,  Perceived  Importance  (PI) ,  achieved  £ 
(3,  154)  «  8.62,  e  <  .05.    This  indicates  that  significant 
differences  were  found  between  courses  for  student  responses 
addressing  how  crucial  facilitators  perceived  their  role  to 
be.    Subsequent  tests  were  performed  utilizing  the  Student- 
Newman-Keuls  procedure.    The  factor  scale  score  means  from 
JAPANESE  I  (M  -  .356)  and  ANATOMY  6  PHYSIOLOGY  (M  -  -.072) 
differs  significantly  from  SPANISH  III  (M  -  -1.48)  and 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  (M.  =  1,2€2),  p.  <  .05.    This  finding 
indicates  that  facilitators  in  JAPANESE  I  and  ANATOMY  & 
PHYSIOLOGY  thought  they  played  a  more  crucial  role  than  did 
facilitators  for  SPANISH  III  and  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 
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IV.    Teacher  Evaluations 
A  customized  44-item  questionnaire  was  administered  to 
the  teachers  of  the  televised  course.    Thirteen  completed 
questionnaires  were  returned.    These  items  addressed  various 
facets  of  the  program?  all  utilized  a  common  Likert-type 
scale  with  response  options  of  poor  -  1,  fair  »  2,  good  -  3, 
and  excellent  -  4,    The  questionnaire,  presented  as  Appendix 
E,  attempted  to  probe  various  dimensions  of  the  respondents' 
insights  regarding  the  TI-IN  program,  as  well  as  to  cull  the 
television  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  primary  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network's  programs 
and  instructional  processes. 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  distinguish  a  priori 
between  seven  separate  program  elements.    These  are: 
Production  (P) ,  Facilitators  (F) ,  Administration  (A), 
Students  (S) ,  Instruction  (I),  Equipment  Problems  (EP) ,  and 
Program  Effectiveness  (PE) .    These  items,  along  with  their 
respective  mean  scores,  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E.  The 
abbreviated  category  labels  are  located  in  the  left  margin; 
the  mean  scores  for  each  item  in  the  right  column. 

The  overall  mean  for  the  five  Production  (P)  items  was 
4.1,  indicating  that  most  of  the  television  teachers  were  at 
least  moderately  satisfied  with  both  the  production 
facilities  and  the  competence  of  the  production  staff.  Only 
one  item  (#6,  M  *  3.2)  was  in  the  neutral  range,  suggesting 
that  the  television  teachers  possibly  felt  that  the 
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production  budget  was  too  low  to  handle  requests  for  the 
production  of  specialized  instructional  materials. 

The  nine  items  comprising  the  Facilitator  (F)  dimension 
yielded  a  composite  mean  of  3.3.    This  indicates  that  most 
respondents  held  a  neutral  perception  of  the  abilities  of 
the  facilitators.    However,  there  was  considerable  variance 
within  items  in  this  category.     Item  #9  received 
particularly  high  ratings  (M  =  4.5),  indicating  that  the 
responding  teachers  felt  strongly  that  the  facilitator's 
role  was  critical  in  effective  instruction  of  students.  Two 
particularly  low  scores  (#13,  M  =  2.8;  #14,  $J  ■  2.8)  suggest 
that  the  teachers  perceived  the  role  of  facilitator  as  one 
of  mediation  rather  than  instruction.    This  finding 
coincides  with  the  findings  in  the  Facilitator  (F)  dimension 
from  the  student  opinion  questionnaire  (cf .  p.  27) . 

The  overall  mean  for  the  nine  Administrative  (AD)  items 
was  3.4,  indicating  that  roost  respondents  were  satisfied 
with  the  administrative  elements  of  the  program.    Item  #8 
received  particularly  high  ratings  (M  «  4.5),  suggesting 
that  the  responding  teachers  believed  that  the  school 
administrators  involved  in  the  program  were  very  supportive. 
Respondents  also  felt  that  registration  procedures  could  be 
improved  (#32,  B  ■  2.8)  but  were  generally  satisfied  with 
the  processing  of  paperwork  during  the  academic  year  (#34,  Jl 
»  3.3).    One  particularly  low  score  was  found  on  item  #38  (& 
■  1.9),  dealing  with  the  frequency  of  use  of  the  printers 
found  on  the  A-V  carts.    During  the  site  evaluation  visits, 


several  facilitators  and  school  administrators  noted  that 
most  of  the  teachers  could  have  used  these  printers  more 
effectively.    The  finding  here  suggests  that  the  teachers 
also  see  this  as  an  area  for  improvement. 

The  seven  items  comprising  the  student  (S)  dimension 
achieved  a  composite  mean  of  3.4.    Item  #30  received 
particularly  high  ratings  (H  =  4.4),  indicating  that 
teachers  believed  that  most  students  were  capable  of 
handling  the  course  work.    Furthermore,  item  #29  (M  «  3.5) 
suggests  that  most  television  teachers  believed  TI-IN 
students  were  more  highly  motivated  than  students  in  a 
traditional  classroom.    However,  the  response  to  item  #25  (M 
■  2.7),  would  indicate  that  the  teachers  believed  that 
students  did  not  take  advantage  of  all  the  help  that  was 
available  to  them. 

The  overall  mean  for  the  five  instruction  (I)  items  was 
4.1,  indicating  that  the  instructional  procedures  and 
content  utilized  in  the  TI-IN  courses  closely  parallels  that 
of  their  traditional  teaching  experiences.    There  was  little 
variance  for  items  in  this  dimension,  suggesting  that  most 
respondents  moderately  agreed  with  all  the  items  contained 
therein. 

The  next  dimension,  Program  Effectiveness  (PE) , 
achieved  a  composite  mean  of  3.7,    Item  #20,  which  assessed 
any  felt  problems  from  not  having  students  physically 
present,  yielded  a  "neutral"  mean  score  of  3.3.    Item  #22, 
which  addressed  the  ability  of  the  television  teachers  to 
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maintain  an  ideal  pace  working  within  the  TI-IN  format,  also 
achieved  a  relatively  neutral  mean  score  of  3.3.    These  were 
the  two  lowest  mean  scores  within  this  group.    This  would 
suggest  that  the  teachers  felt  little  or  no  disadvantage 
when  comparing  their  television  teaching  experience  with 
those  of  the  traditional  classroom  environment. 

The  final  dimension,  Equipment  Problems  (EP) ,  contained 
one  item  (#3,  H  =  3.2)  which  addressed  the  magnitude  of  any 
equipment  problems  the  teacher  had  experienced.    The  neutral 
responses  to  this  item  suggested  that  most  of  the  teachers 
had  not  found  equipment  malfunctions  to  be  a  major  problem. 
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V.    Administrator  Evaluations 

A  single,  24 -item  instrument  was  administered  to  school 
administrative  officials  at  all  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
sites  in  late  May,  near  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 
Responses  were  received  from  113  administrators.  Eighty-two 
percent  of  the  responses  were  from  males,  while  18%  were 
from  females.    Items  1-16  of  the  instrument  utilized  a 
common  Likert-type  scale,  with  response  options  of  strongly 
disagree  ■  1,  mildly  disagree  ■  2,  neither  disagree  nor 
agree  ■  3,  mildly  agree  ■  4,  strongly  agree  -  5,  which 
solicited  degrees  of  agreement  with  the  aforementioned 
items.    Items  17-24  utilized  response  options  which  were 
specified  at  the  conclusion  of  each  statement.    Most  of 
these  were  self -reported  frequencies,  with  the  last  item, 
#24,  addressing  administrative  opinions  of  the  program. 

The  first  16  items  were  designed  to  distinguish  a 
priori  between  seven  separate  program  elements.    These  are: 
Technical  (T) ,  Courses  (C) ,  Facilitators  (F)  ,  Administration 
(A) ,  Personal  Involvement  (PI) ,  Teacher  (TE) ,  and 
Satisfaction  (S) .    These  items,  along  with  their  respective 
mean  scores,  can  be  found  as  Appendix  F.    The  abbreviated 
category  labels  are  located  in  the  left  margin;  the  mean 
scores  for  each  item  are  in  the  right  column. 

After  adjusting  for  directionality,  the  overall  mean 
for  the  three  Technical  (T)  items  was  4.0,  indicating  that 
most  administrators  believed  that  the  technical  support  was 
moderately  satisfactory.    In  addition,  response  item  #17 
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indicates  that  the  administrators  reported  technical 
difficulties  an  average  of  "between  three  and  ten  times  per 
term. " 

The  Courses  (C)  dimension  contained  three  itemr  and 
yielded  a  composite  mean  of  4.0,  with  little  variation  among 
items  in  this  dimension.    The  administrators  apparently 
think  that  the  TI-IN  program  has  been  a  useful  and  integral 
part  of  their  academic  curriculum. 

The  four  items  comprising  the  Facilitator  (F)  dimension 
achieved  a  composite  mean  of  3.9.    Items  #8  (Jl  =  4.1),  which 
addressed  the  routine  of  the  facilitator,  #9  (H  =  4.4), 
which  addressed  the  competency  and  dedication  of  the 
facilitators,  and  #14  (M  «  4.4) ,  which  concerned  the 
importance  of  the  facilitator,  all  achieved  means  in  the 
"moderately  agree"  range.    This  would  suggest  that  most  of 
the  administrators  perceived  their  facilitators  as 
competent,  dedicated,  and  crucial  to  the  success  of  the 
program.    However,  the  administrators  did  not  think  that 
teacher  certification  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  becoming  a 
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facilitator. 

After  adjusting  for  item  directionality,  the  three 
items  in  the  Administration  (A)  dimension  achieved  a 
composite  mean  of  3.5.    There  was  little  variance  for  items 
in  this  group,  suggesting  that  most  administrators  perceived 
their  role  as  moderately  important  to  the  success  of  the 
TI-IN  program.    They  did  not,  however,   (#11,  &  »  2.4)  think 
that  the  responsibility  of  administering  the  TI-IN  program 


interfered  with  their  other  administrative  duties. 
Administrators  also  reported  an  average  of  1-2  hours  per 
week  spent  overseeing  the  TI-IN  program. 

The  Personal  Involvement  (PI)  dimension  contained  two 
items  achieving  a  composite  mean  of  4.0.    This  suggests  that 
administrators  think  they  have  both  viewed  enough  TI-IN 
telecasts  and  solicited  sufficient  opinions  from 
facilitators  and  students  to  develop  an  informed  opinion 
about  the  quality  of  the  program.    Administrators  also 
reported  (#18,  14  * '4.0)  that  they  personally  visited  a 
United  Star  Network  classroom  on  the  average  of  4-5  times 
per  term. 

One  item,  #16,  achieving  a  mean  of  4.3,  addressed 
satisfaction  (S) ,  by  asking  if  administrators  hoped  to  be 
able  to  continue  to  use  distance  learning  courses  in  the 
future.    Since  most  administrators  reported  they  would  like 
to  continue,  it  can  be  construed  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  program.    In  fact,  administrators  indicated  they 
were  mildly  to  extremely  pleased  with  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  courses  offered  at  their  school  (#24,  M  -  4.3). 

Administrators  also  indicated  that  the  instructional 
quality  of  the  TI-IN  courses  was,  on  the  average,  "good" 
(#19,  H  *  4.2).    They  also  rated  the  TI-IN  teachers  as 
equivalent  in  quality  to  the  traditional  classroom  teachers 
at  their  school  (#20,  H  -  3.3).    In  addition,  administrators 
reported  that  students  in  the  TI-IN  program  had  a  slightly 
higher  level  of  interest  and  involvement  in  their  course 
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work  than  students  enrolled  exclusively  in  traditional 
courses . 
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I  VI.     PARTNERS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  Evaluation 

The  customized  questionnaire  was  administered  to  the 
I  Beginning  Teachers  (Partners)  and  Peer  Coaches  at  all  four 

■  PARTNERS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  sites  located  in:  Lake 
County,  CA;  Mt.  Ayr,  IA?  Flagler,  CO?  and  Syracuse,  KS. 

I  Respondents  completed  the  questionnz *  res  during  the  last 

week  of  the  program.    The  return  rate  from  each  site  was 
i  approximately  50%. 

|  A  single  questionnaire  was  developed  for  use  by  both 

the  Partners  and  the  Peer  Coaches.    Items  1-4  collected 

I  background  information  on  the  participants.    The  remaining 

42  items  addressed  various  facets  of  the  program;  these 

i  items  utilized  a  common  Likert-type  scale  with  response 

■  options  of  poor  ■  1,  fair  -  2,  good  =  3,  and  excellent  -  4. 

The  questionnaire,  presented  as  Appendix  G,  attempted  to 

I  probe  various  dimensions  of  the  respondents'  overall 

perceptions  of  the  PARTNERS  programming  and  to  glean  the 

■  participants'  perceptions  of  the  primary  strengths  and 

■  weaknesses  of  the  program.    Twelve  items  were  directed 

towards  the  Partners  exclusively,  7  items  were  reserved  for 

I  the  Peer  Coaches,  and  23  items  were  responded  to  by  both 

_  groups . 

■  The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  distinguish  a  priori 

■  between  nine  separate  program  elements.    These  are: 

Administrative  (AD),  Technical  (T) ,  Attitudinal  (AT), 

I  Support  Materials  (SM) ,  Communicative  (C) ,  Information  (I), 

_  Course  Effectiveness  (E) ,  Environment  (ENV) ,  and 
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Satisfaction  (S)  .    These  items,  along  with  their  respective 
mean  scores  can  be  found  as  Appendix  G.     The  abbreviated 
category  labels  are  located  in  the  left  margin;  the  rcean 
scores  for  each  item  in  the  right  column. 

The  overall  mean  for  the  six  Administrative  (AD)  items 
was  3.3,  indicating  that  most  respondents  were  satisfied 
with  the  administrative  elements  of  the  program.  Ms. 
Flaherty's  overall  performance  was  rated  as  "excellent," 
with  a  mean  response  of  3.7.    However,  item  #22  yielded  a 
particularly  low  mean  score:    2.3.    This  would  suggest  that 
one  area  of  particular  concern  to  the  respondents  was  the 
delay  in  the  return  of  completed  assignments  by  Ms. 
Flaherty. 

The  four  items  comprising  the  Technical  (T)  dimension 
achieved  a  composite  mean  of  3.1.    There  was  little  variance 
for  items  in  this  group,  suggesting  that  most  respondents 
rated  the  production  quality,  clarity  of  signal  reception, 
and  user  friendliness  of  the  equipment  as  "good." 

The  eleven  items  comprising  the  Attitudinal  (AT) 
dimension  achieved  a  composite  mean  of  3.4.    This  indicates 
that  most  respondents  held  a  positive  attitude  toward  the 
PARTNERS  program.    Item  #38  received  particularly  high 
ratings  (M  ■  3.9),  indicating  that  the  responding  Beginning 
Teachers  were  highly  disposed  to  continue  their  teaching 
career,  which  was  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  PARTNERS. 
Another  finding  of  note  was  the  change  in  the  Beginning 
Teachers'  reported  levels  of  self-confidence  as  a  result  of 
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taking  the  PARTNERS  telecourse.    The  Beginning  Teachers 
reported  that  their  sel . -confidence  in  teaching  prior  to 
taking  PARTNERS  was  "good"  (M  =  3.1;  item  #39).  After 
participating  in  PARTNERS ,  their  self-confidence  was 
"excellent"  (12  «  3.8,  item  #40). 

The  one  item  which  constituted  the  Support  Materials 
(SM)  dimension  was  the  only  opinion  item  on  which 
significant  difference  between  the  Beginning  Teachers  and 
the  Peer  Coaches  was  attained.    The  Beginning  Teachers  rated 
the  workbooks  used  in  the  course  as  "good"  (M  *  2.9),  while 
the  Coaches  rated  the  workbooks  as  "excellent"  (M  ■  3.8). 

Two  items,  #16  and  #20,  comprised  the  Communicative  (C) 
dimension.    The  composite  score  on  this  dimension  was  3.6. 
This  would  suggest  that  both  Dr.  Bernhardt  and  Ms.  Flaherty 
were  rated  by  the  participants  as  highly  effective 
communicators . 

Two  items,  #19  and  #21,  addressed  the  usefulness  and 
quality  of  the  information  (I)  presented  by  Ms.  Flaherty. 
These  responses  received  a  composite  mean  score  of  3.7. 
This  indicates  that  most  respondents  rated  the  content  of 
the  course  extremely  positively. 

Responses  to  the  twelve  items  comprising  the  Course 
Effectiveness  (E)  dimension  yielded  a  composite  mean  score 
of  3.5.    Of  particular  interest  on  this  dimension  are  items 
#25  and  #26.    Peer  Coaches  rated  their  relationships  with 
the  Beginning  Teachers  (Partners)  as  "good"  (M  -  3.2)  prior 
to  exposure  to  the  PARTNERS  program.    By  the  completion  of 
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the  course,  this  had  increased  to  a  rating  of  "excellent"  (M 
»  4.0).  Clearly  PARTNERS  yielded  benefits  in  the  affective 
as  well  as  in  the  cognitive  realm. 

The  one  item,  #11,  constituting  the  Environmental  (ENV) 
dimension  achieved  a  mean  of  2.7.    Overall,  this  rating 
suggests  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  viewing 
environment  in  the  TI-IN  classrooms. 

The  three  items  which  comprised  the  Peer  Coach 
Satisfaction  (S)  dimension  achieved  a  composite  mean  rating 
of  3.4.    One  revealing  finding  can  be  seen  from  the 
responses  to  item  #30,  which  queried  the  experienced 
teachers  about  their  willingness  to  serve  as  a  Peer  Coach 
again.    The  respondents  indicated  that  there  was  an 
excellent  chance  (M  =  3-8)  that  they  would  continue 
participating  in  PARTNERS  if  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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VII.    TI/IN  United  Star  Network 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  CENTERS  (TERC) 
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TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
I  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  CENTERS  (TERC) 

Project 

During  FY  1989,  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
I  implemented  a  collaborative  project  with  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

■  RESEARCH  CENTERS  (TERC) .    The  TERC  Star  Schools  project  was 
one  of  the  four  grants  awarded  by  the  Department  of 

I  Education.    The  TI-IN/TERC  project  attempted  to  combine 

student  knowledge  of  course  content,  in  this  instance,  a  TI- 
I  IN  Network  Physics  course,  with  an  interactive 

■  telecommunication  experiential  environment.    The  assumption 
apparently  was  made  that  the  technical  aspects  of 

|  mathematics  and  science  are  particularly  difficult  to  teach 

when  emphasis  is  placed  on  theory  alone.    Thus,  the 
I  TI-IN/TERC  learning  process  focused  on  hands-on 

■  participation,  communication,  questioning,  and  thought. 

The  TI-IN/TERC  Star  Schools  project  established  11 
I  Resource  Centers  at  TI-IN  Network  Physics  sites  across  the 

country.    Those  schools  that  doubled  as  resource  centers  and 
I  TI-IN/TERC  sites  were: 

■  (1)    Bennett  Crunty  High  School,  Martin,  SD 

(2)    Chugwater  High  School,  Chugwater,  WY 

I  (3)    circleville  High  School,  Circleville,  WV 

(4)    Creswell  High  School,  Creswell,  NC 
I  (5)    Dime  Box  High  School,  Dime  Box,  TX 

■  (6)    Ganado  High  School,  Ganado,  TX 
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(7)  Huntland  Schools,  Huntland,  TN 

(8)  North  Stokes  Jr/Sr  High  School,  Danbury,  NC 

(9)  St.  Anne  Community  High  School,  St.  Anne,  IL 

(10)  Toluca  High  School,  Toluca,  IL 

(11)  Weed  High  School,  Weed,  NM 

The  centers  provided  training,  course  material,  equipment, 
and  accessories,  as  well  as  support  and  assistance  for 
participating  teachers.    Students  worked  in  research  teams 
at  each  location,  and  often  joined  with  students  at  other 
locations  to  work  on  specific  physics  projects.    The  ability 
of  students  across  the  country  to  be  joined  together  via 
telecommunication— satellite  video/audio  plus  computer — in 
work  as  well  as  fellowship  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  aspects  of  the  TI-IN/TERC  project.  Network 
moderators  and  scientists  continually  provided  feedback  to 
students  and  aid  to  teachers  as  needed.    Thus,  students  were 
able  to  learn  by  doing,  while  also  receiving  valuable  tips 
from  real-world  professionals. 

The  TI-IN/TERC  program  initiated  its  curriculum  via 
innovative  curriculum  modules  designed  to  meet  the  students' 
needs  in  the  course  and  unite  them  with  industry 
professionals.    TI-IN/TERC  curriculum  modules  were  to  be  the 
learning  environments  for  students,  teachers,  and 
professionals.    The  modules  revolved  around  a  core  activity 
designed  to  focus  students  on  a  scientific  investigation. 
The  curriculum  modules  gave  students  flexibility  and 
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resources  that  they  could  not  find  in  a  typical  classroom 
setting. 

Five  modules  served  as  pilot  tests  during  Spring  1989. 
Intronet  began  all  classes  and  served  as  an  introduction 
session  enabling  students  to  grasp  the  nature  of 
telecommunications,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  the  project 
investigations.    Polling  modules  introduced  students  to  data 
analysis  and  basic  statistical  concepts,    pesjgn  segments 
challenged  students  to  develop  their  own  problem-solving 
strategies  to  cope  with  the  challenge  of  the  investigation. 
The  Radon  module  equipped  them  with  tools  to  use  in  problem 
solving.    A  data  base  was  established  to  hold  the  system- 
wide  data  derived  from  the  Polling  and  Radon  modules. 
Weather,  as  one  would  imagine,  gave  students  the  opportunity 
to  study  weather  phenomena  in  a  module  environment.  Lastly, 
Patterns  from  iteration  consisted  of  mathematical 
investigations  that  students  were  dared  to  complete  without 
the  help  of  teachers,  professionals,  textbooks  or  test 
booklets.    Students  learned  to  watch  for  patterns  in 
problems  and  predict  from  past  results  and  experiences. 
Overall,  these  TI-IN/TERC  module  settings  allowed  students 
to  conquer  difficult  class  projects. 

For  the  Fall  of  1989,  two  additional  units  were 
introduced  to  the  module  setting  for  evaluation.    IlfifiS  and 
Tides,  were  in  the  developmental  stage  when  the  previously 
mentioned  modules  were  pilot  tested,  but  hoped  to  follow 
next  in  the  line  of  implemented  TI-IN/TERC  module  curricula. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  TI-IN/TERC 
Star  Schools  project  was  the  extensive  plan  to  provide 
support  and  aid  to  teachers  as  they  worked  through  these 
pilot  class  projects.    The  teleconference  connecting 
TI-IN/TERC  sites  allowed  teachers  the  opportunity  to 
exchange  concerns  with  one  another  and  learn  from  shared 
experiences.    Hands-on  training  was  also  provided  for 
students  during  the  school  year.    As  the  year  progressed, 
the  teachers  were  free  to  seek  help  from  fellow  teachers, 
staff  personnel  and  real-world  professionals  via  the 
interactive  telecommunication  network.    The  electronic  mail 
system  was  often  the  source  of  information  exchange  as 
classes  around  the  country  worked  together  to  solve 
investigative  projects. 

The  TI-IN/TERC  project  is  being  evaluated  separately  by 
Dr.  Pamela  Pease,  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  Director,  and 
this  evaluation  team  did  not  obtain  quantitative  indices  of 
the  success  of  the  project.    Two  site  visits  were  conducted 
at  TI-IN/TERC  schools  however;  one  at  St.  Anne  Community 
High  School  (IL)  and  the  second  at  Huntland  Schools  (TN)  . 
Those  reports  can  be  found  on  pp.  155-177  of  Volume  II: 
Technical  Reports:    Site  Visits. 
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APPENDIX  A 


TI-IN  STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
DIRECTIONS 


Your  responses  on  this  questionnaire  will  be  made  on  a  computer 
coded  answer  sheet.    Be  sure  to  use  only  a  black  lead  /2  pencil. 
The  first  task  is  to  enter  your  name  on  the  sheet  at  the  top  left 
hand  corner  and  the  corresponding  "bubble"  below  each  letter  in 
your  name.    Then  write  your  school  name  in  the  top  left  hand  margin 
of  the  answer  sheet.    Under  the  boxes  marked  IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 
on  the  answer  sheet  you  should  enter  your  social  security  number. 
Under  the  boxes  marked  SPECIAL  CODES  on  the  answer  sheet  fill  in 
your  school's  zip  code.    Don't  forget  to  completely  fill  in  the 
corresponding  "bubbles"  underneath  these  numbers.    Also  please  fill 
in  the  sex  and  your  level  of  education  sections  on  side  one  of  the 
answer  sheet.    Use  12  for  High  School,  13  for  College  degree,  14 
for  Master's  degree,  15  for  a  Doctorate. 

If  you  will  notice  the  right  half  of  side  one,  you  will  see  that 
the  scoring  begins  with  question  1  and  goes  on  to  question  100  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.    The  computer  scoring  sheet  gives  an 
example  of  the  correct  marking  procedures  on  side  two. 

For  the  first  set  of  questions,  please  note  whether  you  disagree  or 
agree  with  the  statement.    Using  the  enclosed  "General  Purpose  NCS 
Answer  Sheet,"  let  A  (or  1)  -  strongly  disagree,  B  (or  2)  »  mildly 
disagree,  C  (or  3)  -  neither  disagree  nor  agree  (i.e.,  neutral  or 
no  opinion),  D  (or  4)  »  mildly  agree,  and  E  (or  5)  -  strongly 
agree.    Please  fill  in  the  appropriate  circle  for  each  item.  See 
the  following  example. 

EX.    It  is  harmful  to  stare  into  the  sun. 

You  will  most  probably  strongly  agree  with  this  statement  so  you 
should  fill  in  the  number  "5".    It  is  located  under  the  letter  "E" 
on  your  answer  sheet. 

In  the  second  section,  use  the  response  options  which  are  specified 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  statement  or  question.    Please  continue  to 
use  the  General  Purpose  NCS  Answer  Sheet  to  record  your  reponses. 


WORK  CAREFULLY  AND  BE  SURJ  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  QUESTION  IN  THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE  AND  THE  NUMBER  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET  ARE  THE  SAME.  IF 
YOU  SKIP  A  QUESTION  IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  OUT  OF  SEQUENCE. 


7JS 


Category 

MA 
CJ 


H 


For  items  1-79,  please  note  whether  your  disagree  or  agree  with 
each  statement.    Using  the  enclosed  "General  Purpose  NCS  Answer 
Sheet,"  let  A  (or  l)  =  strongly  disagree,  B  (or  2)  ■  mildly 
disagree,  C  (or  3)  =  neither  disagree  nor  agree  (i.e.,  neutral 
or  no  opinion),  D  (or  4)  -  mildly  agree,  and  E  (or  5)  »  strongly 
agree.    Please  fill  in  the  appropriate  circle  for  each  item. 

1.  People  in  large  metropolitan  areas  are  taking  courses 
not  offered  at  my  school. 

2.  I  took  this  TI-IN  course  because  my  school  doesn't  have 
one  like  it. 

3.  This  was  my  first  distance  learning  (satellite-received 
interactive  television)  course. 

4.  I  really  wanted  to  take  this  course. 

5.  I  would  like  to  register  for  more  distance  learning  courses 
if  they  are  available. 

6.  My  school  district  seems  to  be  committed  to  the  TI-IN 
United  Star  Network. 

7.  Extra  materials  for  this  course  cost  me  money. 

8.  Textbooks  were  readily  available. 

9.  The  cost  of  the  course  to  the  students  is  reasonable  for 
this  class. 


Mean 
3.7 
3.0 


2.1 


I 
F 

MA 

MA 
MA 
I 
I 

Note; 
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10.  The  structure  of  this  class  was  organized. 

11.  My  facilitator  and  teacher  cooperated  very  well. 

12.  I  have  looked  forward  to  coming  to  this  class. 

13.  I  always  came  to  this  class  on  time. 

14.  I  have  told  my  friends  how  much  I  have  learned  in  this 
class. 

15.  Taking  this  TI-IN  course  has  caused  me  to  use  the  library 
more  often  than  I  used  to. 

16.  The  papers  and  tests  for  this  course  were  graded  and 
returned  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

17.  I  was  tested  often  enough  to  know  what  grade  I  was  getting 
in  the  class. 

Instructional  Administration  ■  I 
Facilitator  -  F 
Teacher  «  T 
Course  Judgement 
Empathy  *  E 

Motivation  and  Accomplishment  =  MA 
Handset  ■  H 

7  U 


3.6 

4.2 
3.2 

3.2 
2.3 
3.6 
3.6 


Category  Mean 

CJ         18.  I  think  I  would  have  learned  more  if  I  had  taken  this  3.4 
course  in  a  regular  classroom  setting. 

CJ  •       19 .  I  think  I  would  have  gotten  a  better  grade  if  I  had  taken       3 . 3 
this  course  in  a  regular  classroom  setting. 

CJ         20.  This  course  met  my  expectations.  3.3 

'   CJ         21.  I  feel  I  have  learned  a  lot  in  this  TI-IN  course.  3.5 

22.  My  experience  with  this  TI-IN  course  has  increased  my  desire 
to  graduate  from  high  school. 

CJ         23 .  This  TI-IN  course  was  better  than  courses  normally  available  3.1 
at  my  school. 

24.  People  who  take  TI-IN  courses  are  more  motivated  than  other 
students . 

25.  Televised  courses  give  students  an  advantage  over  those  who 
don't  take  them. 

26.  Most  of  the  time  the  technological  elements  of  the  course 
worked  quite  well. 

H  27.  I  have  used  the  telephone  hand-set  quite  often.  3.3 

H  28.  I  liked  using  the  hand-set  to  talk  to  the  teacher.  3.1 

H  29.  Using  the  hand-set  has  helped  me  be  more  confident  about  2.9 

speaking  in  front  of  others. 

30.  I  didn't  ask  questions  over  the  hand-set  because  I  was 
afraid  that  I  would  sound  stupid  in  front  of  everyone. 

F  31.  My  facilitator  was  effective  in  administering  and  4,1 

supervising  class. 

F  32.  My  facilitator  encouraged  us  to  use  the  telephone  hand-set  4*^ 

so  we  would  get  used  to  it. 

33.  There  were  so  many  students  in  my  section  of  the  TI-IN 

course  that  there  was  no  time  for  individual  attention  from 
my  facilitator. 

F  34.  My  facilitator  was  interested  in  my  progress  in  this  class.  4,0 

F  35.  I  really  liked  my  facilitator.  4,2 

36.  My  facilitator  was: 
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Category  Mean 
F  37.  enthusiastic  4.0 

F  38.  interested  in  the  topic  3.9 

3.8 

4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
4.2 
2.9 

'  TI-IN  3.2 


F 

39. 

F 

40. 

F 

41. 

F 

42. 

F 

43. 

F 

44. 

CJ 

45. 

T 

46. 

E 

47 

48. 

I 

49. 

E 

50. 

T 

51 

E 

52. 

T 

53. 

E 

54. 

T 

55. 

56. 

T 

57. 

T 

58. 

T 

59, 

  —  —  —      —  —  —  —  —  —  —  **W«.  *A  A« 

teacher  as  I  have  from  my  classroom  teachers. 

The  teacher  presented  material  visually  when  it  was 
appropriate  to  do  so. 

The  teacher  repeated  difficult  concepts,  processes,  etc 
until  we  knew  them  well. 

There  were  so  many  students  taking  the  class  that  there 
no  time  for  individual  attention  from  my  TI-IN  teacher. 


diagrams,  pictures,  charts,  etc.)  to  explain  concepts, 


4.1 
3.7 


3.4 
3.3 
4.0 

3.5 
4.1 

2.9 

3.8 

4.2 
4.5 
4.3 
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Category  Mean 

T  60 .  committed  4 . 4 

T  61^  organized  4.0 

T  62.  good  humored 

T  63 .  supportive  4 . 1 

T  64.  expert  on  the  topic 

65.  In  our  school,  the  popular  kids  are  not  afraid  to  be  smart. 

66.  This  course  has  helped  me  become  more  aware  of  the 
differences  between  myself  and  people  from  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

67.  This  course  has  helped  me  to  become  aware  that  I  can 
compete  nationally  with  students  like  me. 

68.  This  course  has  helped  me  to  become  aware  that  I  have  many 
of  the  same  scholastic  skills  as  people  in  large 
metropolitan  areas. 

69.  I  have  made  new  friends  by  taking  this  course. 

70.  I  have  more  confidence  now  in  my  scholastic  abilities  than  I 
did  before  I  took  this  course. 

71.  I  feel  that  even  in  a  remote,  rural  area,  it  is  possible  to 
be  part  of  a  larger,  scholarly  community. 

72.  This  TI-IN  course  showed  me  jobs  I  could  do  that  I 
was  not  previously  aware  of. 

MA       73.  My  ideas  about  what  jobs  are  available  in  my  interest  2*6 
area  have  changed  since  I  took  this  course. 

74.  This  course  helped  me  realize  that  I  am  capable  of 
acheiving  goals  as  long  as  I  am  willing  to  work  hard 
to  achieve  them. 

75.  I  want  to  graduate  and  get  my  high  school  diploma. 

76.  I  plan  to  enroll  in  a  4-year  college  upon  high  school 
graduation. 

■i  i 

MA       77.  I  would  like  to  take  college  classes  on  the  same  topic  J  * A 

as  my  TI-IN  course. 

MA       78.  I  want  to  go  to  college  to  pursue  a  degree  in  the  topic 
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Category  Mean 
area  covered  in  my  TI-IN  course. 

MA        79.  This  course  will  be  advantageous  to  my  college  career.  3.4 
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The  remaining  items,  #80-105 ,  use  response  options  which  are 
specified  at  the  conclusion  of  each  statement  or  question* 
Please  continue  to  use  the  General  Purpose  NCS  Answer  Sheet  to 
record  your  responses ,  beginning  witli  #80* 

Please  read  and  answer  the  following: 

This  is  *  list  of  electronic  media  you  may  have  in  your 
household.    Please  indicate  whether  your  house  has  one  or  more 
of  each  itme,  and  how  often  (how  many  times)  you  personally  use 
each  type  of  item  in  a  one  week  period. 

Fill  in  the  appropriate  circle  reflecting  the  number  on  your 
bubble  sheet. 


80.  Does  your  household  have  a  RADIO: 

81.  How  many?  12         3  4 

82.  How  often  used?      12  3  4 

83.  Does  your  household  have  a  TELEVISION: 

84.  How  many?  12         3  4 

85.  How  often  used?      12         3  4 

86.  Does  your  household  have  a  VCR: 

87.  How  many?  12  3 

88.  How  often  used?      12         3  4 

89.  Does  your  household  have  a  COMPUTER: 

90.  How  many?  12         3  4 

91.  How  often  used?      12         3  4 

92.  Does  your  household  have  a  STEREO:      Yes  (1)    No  (2) 

93.  How  many?  1         2         3  4       5  or  more 

94.  How  often  used?      1         2         3  4       5  or  more 

95.  Does  your  household  have  a  COMPACT  DISK  PLAYER: 

Yes  (1)    No  (2) 


Yes  (1)     No  (2) 
5  or  more 
5  or  more 
Yes  (1)    No  (2) 
5  or  more 
4       5  or  more 
Yes  (1)    No  (2) 
4       5  or  more 
4       5  or  more 

Yes  (1)    No  (2) 
5  or  more 
5  or  more 


96.  How  many?  12        3  4 

97.  How  often  used?  1^34 


5  or  more 
5  or  more 


7;).} 


98.  Do  your  regular  class  teachers  use  the  following  in  class? 
(Fill  in  a  "1"  for  "yes,  and  a  "2"  for  "no"  on  your  bubble 
sheet. ) 


99.  Videos? 

100.  Films? 

101.  Computers? 


YES   (1)  NO  (2) 

YES   (1)  NO  (2) 

YES   (1)  NO  (2) 


102.  Audio  tapes?  YES  (1)  NO  (2) 


103.  Do  you  pay  as  much  attention,  more  attention,  or  less 
attention  to  your  TI-IN  teacher  as  to  your  regular 
classroom  teachers?  (Fill  in  the  number  indicated  on  your 
bubble  sheet.) 

Less  attention  As  much  attention  More  attention 

(!)  (2)  (3) 


104.  What  is  your  overall  grade  point  average  (using  a  letter 
grade  system)? 

A  (1)     B  (2)     C  (3)     D  (4)     F  (5) 

105.  What  is  your  age? 

12-13  14-15  16-17  18-19  over  19 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 
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COMPREHENSIVE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  EXAM  FOR  TI-IN  UNITED  STAR 
NETWORK 

************************************************* 

DIRECTIONS 

Your  responses  on  this  exam  will  be  made  on  a  computer  coded 
answer  sheet.    The  first  task  of  this  exam  is  to  enter  your  name 
on  the  sheet  at  the  top  left  hand  corner  and  the  corresponding 
"bubble"  below  each  letter  in  your  name.    Be  sure  to  fill  in  the 
circles  completely  uning  only  a  black  lead  #2  pencil.  Then  write 
your  school  name  in  the  top  left  hand  margin  of  the  answer  sheet. 
Under  the  boxes  marked  IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER  on  the  answer  sheet 
you  should  enter  your  social  security  number.  Under  the  boxes 
marked  SPECIAL  CODES  on  the  answer  sheet  fill  in  your  school's  zip 
code.     Your  facilitator  will  have  these  numbers  for  you.  Don't 
forget  to  completely  fill  in  the  corresponding  "bubbles" 
underneath  these  numbers.    Also  please  fill  in  the  sex  and  grade 
level  sections  on  side  one  of  the  answer  sheet. 

If  you  will  notice  the  right  half  of  side  one,  you  will  see  that 
the  scoring  begins  with  question  1  and  goes  on  to  question  100  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.    The  computer  scoring  sheet  gives  an 
example  of  the  correct  marking  procedures  on  side  two.    Be  sure  to 
fill  in  the  circles  completely  using  only  a  black  lead  #2  pencil. 
You  will  notice  that  for  each  question  there  are  five  possible 
responses  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  and  that  those  numbers  match  A, 
B,  C,  D,  and  E  on  your  questionnaire.    True  (T)  and  False  (F) 
answeres  are  simply  marked  1  for  True  and  2  for  False  on  your 
answer  sheet.     See  the  following  examples. 

EX.     The  sum  of  9  and  6  is: 

a.  6 

b.  2 

c.  3 

d.  15 

The  correct  answer  is  "15"  so  you  should  fill  in  the  circle 
containing  the  number  "4".    It  is  located  under  the  letter  "D"  on 
your  answer  sheet. 


EX.    T  or  F    When  it  rains,  none  of  the  rainwater  will  evaporate. 

The  correct  answer  is  false  (F)  so  you  should  darken  in  the  circle 
containing  the  number  "2".    It  is  located  under  the  letter  "B"  on 
your  answer  sheet. 
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WORK  CAREFULLY  AND  BE  SURE  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  QUESTION  IN  THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE  AND  THE  NUMBER  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET  ARE  THE  SAME.  IF 
YOU  SKIP  A  QUESTION  IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  OUT  OF  SEQUENCE. 
************************************* **************************** 

1.  Heterostasis  is  a  bodily  state  in  which  all  body  organs  and 
systems  are  functioning  optimally  in  relationship  to  one 
another  and  health  is  maintained. 

True  (1)    False  (2) 

2.  Select  one  of  the  following  which  is  a  type  of  tissue: 

a.  bone 

b.  muscle 

c.  connective  tissue 

d.  all  are  types  of  tissue 

3.  Which  of  the  following  stages  of  mitosis  explains  why  both 
daughter  cells  resemble  the  parent  cell? 

a.  the  chromosomes  split  after  lining  up  along  the  center  of 
the  cell 

b.  the  chromosomes  move  to  opposite  ends  of  the  cell 

c.  the  cell  divides 

d.  the  nucleus  reforms  in  each  new  cell 

4.  Which  of  the  following  major  internal  organs  is  responsible 
for  destroying  the  old  blood  cells? 

a.  lungs 

b.  heart 

c.  spleen 

d.  stomach 

•UNIT  II:     INTEGUMENTARY  SYSTEM 

5.  Which  of  these  skin  organs  plays  a  major  role  in  excretion  of 
waste? 

a.  sweat  glands 

b.  sebaceous  glands 

c.  epidermis 

d.  capillaries 

6.  Loss  of  fluids,  electrolyte  imbalance,  less  efficient 
excretion  of  toxic  substances,  and  inability  to  regulate 
temperature  are  consequences  of: 
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a.  first  degree  burns  over  a  large  area  of  the  body 

b.  third  degree  burns  over  a  very  small  area  of  the  body 

c.  second  degree  burns  over  a  small  area  of  the  body 

d.  third  degree  burns  over  a  very  large  area  of  the  body 

7.  Epithelial  (skin)  cancer  is  one  of  several  types  of  cancer. 
An  example  of  an  epithelial  cancer  is: 

a.  sarcoma 

b.  lymphoma 

c.  leukemia 

d.  malignant  melanoma 

8.  The  body  contains  hair  in  almost  every  location,  however,  one 
area  where  no  hair  is  located  is: 

a.  skin  of  the  eyelids 

b.  behind  the  ear 

c.  palms  of  the  hand 

d.  inside  bend  of  the  elbow 

UNIT  III:     SKELETAL  SYSTEM. 

9.  Which  of  the  statements  below  characterizes  the  firs  step  of 
the  development  of  osseous  tissue  in  intramembraneous  bone: 

a.  osteogenetic  fibers  are  deposited  in  the  bone  matrix 

b.  membranes  form  where  the  bones  will  later  be  positioned 

c.  calcareous  granules  form 

d.  successive  layers  of  membrane  are  deposited  as  bony  growth 

10.  Which  of  the  follwoing  skeletal  elements  enables  maintaining 
an  upright  position? 

a.  phalanges 

b.  skull 

c.  vertabrae 

d.  head  and  neck  of  the  femur 

11.  At  what  stage  of  development  does  the  epiphyseal  growth  plate 
become  bone? 

a .  fetus 

b.  infancy 

c.  after  full  growth  has  been  reached 

d.  before  puberty  begins 

12.  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  most  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  osteoporosis? 

a.  a  lack  of  calcium  in  the  diet 
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b.  the  patient  is  fifteen 

c.  the  bones  are  brittle 

d.  the  patient  is  rost-menopausal 

UNIT  IV:     MUSCULAR  SYSTEM 

13.  Which  of  the  following  pairs  of  muscle  and  type  of  muscular 
control  fit  with  one  another? 

a.  nonstriated  muscle — involuntary  muscle  control 

b.  cardiac  muscle — involuntary  control 

c.  striated  muscle — voluntary  control 

d.  all  of  the  above 

e.  none  of  the  above 

14.  Muscles  work  in  pairs  as  antagonist  and  protagonist  to  enable 
movement . 

True  (1)     False  (2) 

15.  Which  of  the  following  is  related  to  the  production  of  energy? 

a.  oxygen  debt 

b.  fatigue 

c.  ATP 

d.  heat  production 

16.  Select  the  non-striated  muscle  whose  contractions  contribute 
substantially  to  the  birth  of  a  baby  from  the  following  group: 

a.  pharynx 

b.  uterus 

c.  gall  bladder 

d.  trachea 

UNIT  V:     NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

17.  Biologists  are  in  agreement  about  how  the  endocrine  system, 
the  nervous  system,  and  motor  responses  interact  to  enable 
cognition  and  emotion. 

True  (1)     False  (2) 

18.  One  of  the  primary  characteristics  of  the  reflex  mechanism 
involves  the  ability  of  the  sensory  motor-neuron  system  to 
bypass  the  brain  and  institute  immediate  action  in  response  to 
a  stimulus  such  as  pain. 

True  (1)     False  (2) 
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19.  The  two  basic  functions  of  the  nervous  system  involve  the 
transnission  of  messages  from  the  senses  to  the  brain  and  the 
transmission  of  messages  from  the  brain  to  the  body. 

True  (1)     False  (2) 

UNIT  VI:     ENDOCRINE  SYSTEM 

20.  Which  of  the  following  ecocrine  glands  functions  to  supply  one 
of  the  hormones  necessary  for  growth  to  occur? 

a.  pituitary  gland 

b.  hypothalamus  gland 

c.  pancreas 

d.  adrenal  gland 

21.  Which  of  these  warning  signals  may  mean  a  diabetic  is  in 
serious  trouble  and  needs  immediate  medical  care? 

a.  breath  odor  like  fingernail  polish  remover  (acetone) 

b.  loss  of  motor  control 

c.  sleepiness 

d.  changes  in  personality 

e.  al*  of  the  above 

22.  Which  of  the  following  glands  is  located  in  the  brain? 

a.  pituitary  gland 

b.  thyroid  gland 

c.  pancreas 

d.  adrenal  gland 

23.  The.  endocrine  system  and  the  nervous  system  mutually  influence 
human  behavior,  working  synergistically. 

True  (1)    False  (2) 

UNIT  VII:  BLOOD 

24.  Of  the  following  substances,  which  is  responsible  for 
initiating  clotting? 

a.  red  blood  cells 

b.  platelets 

c.  plasma 

d.  white  blood  cells 

25.  Phagocytosis  is  the  process  by  which  white  blood  cells 
(leukocytes)  engulf  foreign  substances  and  attempt  to  destroy 
them. 
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True  (1)     False  (2) 


26.  The  component  of  blood  which  carries  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 
to  aid  in  respiration  is: 

a.  platelets 

b.  plasma 

c.  red  blood  cells 

d.  white  blood  cells 

27.  Which  of  the  following  lab  tests  using  blood  serves  as  strong 
indicator  of  liver  function? 

a.  electrolytes 

b.  bilirubin 

c.  glucose  tolerance 

d.  prothrombin 

UNIT  VIII:     CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

28.  Which  of  these  parts  of  the  heart  carries  oxygenated  blood  to 
the  rest  of  the  body? 

a.  pericardium 

b.  right  auricle  and  ventricle 

c.  valves 

d.  left  atrium  and  ventricle 

29.  Which  of  the  following  factors  contributes  to  a  deterioration 
of  heart  function  often  resulting  in  congestive  heart  failure? 

a.  age 

b.  chemicals 

c.  emotion  (particularly  unrelieved  stress) 

d.  birth  control  pills 

30.  Which  of  the  lists  of  symptoms  is  most  indicative  of 
congestive  heart  failure  rather  than  heart  attack  or  angina? 

a.  chest  pain— interrupted  supply  of  oxygen  to  heart  muscle 
but  relieved  by  resting 

b.  pain  in  the  left  arm  along  with  weakness,  nausea,  and  a 
general  sense  of  foreboding 

c.  acute  weakness,  coughing,  swollen  ankles  and  other  signs  of 
fluid  accumulation,  difficulty  breathing 

d.  acute  pain  in  chest,  characterized  as  pressure  or 
squeezing,  unrelieved  by  rest  or  begins  to  subside  and  then 
comes  on  even  more  strongly 
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31.  If  there  is  a  family  history  of  heart  disease,  which  of  these 
factors  is  especially  essential  in  reducing  the  risk  of  heart 
disease? 

a.  maintain  low  serum  cholesterol  levels 

b.  refrain  from  smoking  cigarettes 

c.  remain  physically  active 

d.  all  are  essential 

UNIT  IX:     LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM 

32.  If  you  have  a  head  cold,  which  lymph  glands  are  likely  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  infection? 

a.  those  in  thorax 

b.  those  in  neck 

c.  those  in  spleen 

d.  those  in  ilium 

33.  Cellular  immunity  is  acquired  when  B  cells  produce  antibodies 
which  attack  invading  agents  and  it  is  most  effective  against 
viral  or  bacterial  infection. 

True  (1)    False  (2) 

34.  Humoral  immunity  is  acquired  when  T  cells  attach  themselves  to 
invading  material  and  destroy  it  and  it  is  most  effective 
against  parasites,  cancer  and  foreign  tissue. 

True  (1)     False  (2) 

35.  Which  of  the  following  definitions  most  closely  matches  a 
diagnosis  of  AIDS? 

a.  there  is  an  uncontrolled  increase  in  T-suppressor  cells  and 
the  immune  system  no  longer  functions  to  protect  itself 
against  such  diseases  as  Kaposi's  sarcoms  and  pneumonia 

b.  the  lymph  tissue  in  the  neck,  chest,  spleen,  and  liver  are 
usually  involved — with  early  detection  and  radiation  and 
chemotherapy  there  is  a  90-95%  cure  rate 

c.  the  bone  marrow  is  affected,  shor  remissions  are  possible, 
but  death  is  usually  inevitable 

d.  a  skin  biopsy  is  used  to  do.tect  this  type  of  cancer  of  the 
lymph  system  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat 

UNIT  X:     RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 

36.  Which  of  these  substances  has  been  implicated  in  causing  lung 
cancer  and  other  respiratory  illnesses? 

a.  asbestos 
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b.  smoking 

c.  coal  dust 

d.  nuclear  fallout 

e.  all  of  the  above 

37.  Exercise  expands  and  strengthens  respiratory  function, 
improving  it  substantially. 

True  (1)    False  (2) 

38.  Select  the  component  of  the  respiratory  system  in  which  oxygen 
is  brought  into  the  blood  stream  and  carbon  dioxide  released 
from  the  blood  stream. 

a.  larynx 

b.  alveolar  sacs 

c .  trachea 

d.  bronchi i 

39.  If  smoking  is  discontinued,  the  lungs  have  the  capacity  to 
cleanse  themselves  over  a  period  of  years,  eventually 
returning  to  a  presmoking  state  unless  irreversible  damage  has 
occured. 

True  (1)    False  (2) 
UNIT  XI:     DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 

40.  Select  the  organ  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  which  produces 
bile  to  aid  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

a.  gall  bladder 

b.  appendix 

c.  pancreas 

d.  liver 

41.  Which  disease  of  the  digestive  system  is  usually  associated 
with  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid? 

a.  gastritis 

b.  anorexia  nervosa 

c.  ulcer 

d.  diarrhea 

42.  Which  of  the  following  phases  of  digestion  is  mechanical? 

a.  bile  mixes  with  food 

b.  insulin  breaks  down  sugar 

c.  chewing  breaks  food  into  smaller  bits 

d.  saliva  mixes  with  food  and  softens  it 


Which  statement  about  the  digestive  system  is  true? 

a.  insulin  is  produced  by  the  islets  of  Langerhans 

b.  colitis  is  the  normal  state  of  the  colon 

c.  more  males  then  females  get  anorexia  nervosa 

d.  babies  with  Rh  positive  blood  born,  to  women  with  Rh 
negative  blood  usually  have  noranl  bilirubin  levels 
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COMPREHENSIVE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  EXAM  FOR  TI-IN  UNITED  STAR 
NETWORK 

************************************ ****************  *********** 


DIRECTIONS 


Your  responses  on  this  exam  will  be  made  on  a  computer  coded 
answer  sheet.    The  first  task  of  this  exam  is  to  enter  your  name 
on  the  sheet  at  the  top  left  hand  corner  and  the  corresponding 
"bubble"  below  each  letter  in  your  name.    Be  sure  to  fill  in  the 
circles  completely  using  only  a  black  lead  #2  pencil.    Then  write 
your  school  name  in  the  top  left  hand  margin  of  the  answer  sheet. 
Under  the  boxes  marked  IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER  on  the  answer  sheet 
you  should  enter  your  social  security  number.  Under  the  boxes 
marked  SPECIAL  CODES  on  the  answer  sheet  fill  in  your  school's  zip 
code.    Your  facilitator  will  have  these  numbers  for  you.  Don't 
forget  to  completely  fill  in  the  corresponding  "bubbles" 
underneath  these  numbers.    Also  please  fill  in  the  sex  and  grade 
level  sections  on  side  one  of  the  answer  sheet. 

If  you  will  notice  the  right  half  of  side  one,  you  will  see  that 
the  scoring  begins  with  question  1  and  goes  cn  to  question  100  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.    The  computer  scoring  sheet  gives  an 
example  of  the  correct  marking  procedures  on  side  two.    You  will 
notice  that  for  each  question  there  are  five  possible  responses 
marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  and  that  those  numbers  match  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E  on  your  questionnaire.    True  (T)  and  False  (F)  answeres  are 
simply  marked  2  for  True  and  2  for  False  on  your  answer  sheet. 
See  the  following  examples. 

EX.    The  sum  of  9  and  6  is: 

a.  6 

b.  2 

c.  3 

d.  15 

The  correct  answer  is  "15"  so  you  should  fill  in  the  circle 
containing  the  number  "4".    It  is  located  under  the  letter  "d"  on 
your  answer  sheet. 


EX.    T  or  F    When  it  rains,  none  of  the  rainwater  will  evaporate. 

The  correct  answer  is  false  (F)  so  you  should  darken  in  the  circle 
containing  the  number  "2".    It  is  located  under  the  letter  "B"  on 
your  answer  sheet. 
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WORK  CAREFULLY  AND  BE  SURE  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  QUESTION  IN  THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE  AND  THE  NUMBER  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET  ARE  THE  SAME.  IF 
YOU  SKIP  A  QUESTION  IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  OUT  OF  SEQUENCE. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★•A*********************************  :*•**************** 


SECTION  I:     MOTION  AND  FORCE 

1.  Of  the  following  objects  in  motion,  identify  which  one 
demonstrates  circular  motion. 

a.  a  train  moving  on  a  track 

b.  an  object  falling  from  a  certain  height 

c.  the  horse  going  up  and  down  on* a  merry-go-round 

d.  a  rotary  crank  handle  on  a  music  box 

2.  If  you  know  that  John  has  driven  his  car  at  40  mph  for  3  1/2 
hours ,  what  distance  has  he  gone?    (Hint:    the  definition  of 
speed  suggests  that  speed  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  movement 
of  a  body  from  one  position  to  another  over  time.) 

a.  120  miles 

b.  140  miles 

c.  no  miles 

d.  130  miles 

3.  The  physical  phenomena  which  is  defined  by  a  body  at  rest 
u.*til  an  external  force  supplies  the  power  to  move  it  is 
called: 

a.  parallax 

b.  harmonic  motion 

c .  inertia 

d.  perigee 

4.  A  force  vector  is  a  phenomenon  which: 

a.  indicates  the  direction  the  force  is  moving  in 

b.  measures  how  fast  a  mass  is  traveling 

c.  measures  how  much  force  it  will  take  to  move  an  object 

d.  indicates  the  weight  of  the  mass  in  relationship  to  gravity 

5.  The  follwoing  objects  are  either  accelerating  or  not— select 
-the  one  example  which  is  accelerating. 

a.  the  car's  speed  remains  the  same 

b.  the  car's  speed  changes  from  40  mph  to  35  mph 

c.  the  car's  speed  changes  from  5  mph  to  25  mph 

d.  the  car  changed  direction  from  NE  to  N,  but  its  speed 
remained  the  same 
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6.  Which  of  the  following  mass-velocity  combinations  has  the 
greatest  momentum? 

a.  mass-36,  velocity*90  mph 

b.  mass=36,  velocity=*45  mph 

c.  mass*95,  velocity=30  mph 

d.  mass=95,  velocity=45  mph 

7.  Velocity  and  mass  are  the  factor  which  influence  the 
measurement  or  kenetic  energy.    Compare  the  objects  below 
which  have  either  the  same  mass  or  the  same  velocity  and 
determine  which    set  of  mass  and  velocity  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  kinetic  energy. 

a.  mass«5  velocity=10 

b.  mass»5  velocity=i5 

c.  massB10  velocity=5 

d.  mass=15  velocity*5 

8.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  definition  of  a  newton? 

a.  m->  1  ft/sec2  when  F*l  lb 

b.  F->  kma 

c.  F->kg  m/sec2 

d.  F->gm  16ft/sec 

9.  A  heavy  ball  is  thrown  and  caught  by  a  small  child  who  falls 
backward  from  the  weight.    This  is  an  example  of: 

a.  Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion 

b.  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion 

c.  Newton's  Third  Law  of  Motion 

d.  Newton's  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation 


10.  The  basic  physical  principle  which  allows  rockets  to  work  and 
enables  space  travel  is   . 

a.  Newton's  Third  Law  of  Motion 

b.  the  step  principle 

c.  centripital  force 

d.  the  center  of  gravity 
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SECTION  II:     WORK  AND  SIMPLE  MACHINES 


11.  Work  is  defined  through  the  relationship  between  the  distance 
an  object  is  moved  and  the  force  required  to  change  its 
position.    If  one  object  weighs  50  lbs  and  another  object 
weighs  100  lbs  and  they  are  moved  a  distance  of  4  feet, 
identify  the  amount  of  work  needed  to  move  them.    W  ■  m  x  d 

a.  50  and  100 

b.  200  and  400 

c.  100  and  200 

d.  12.5  and  25 

12.  A  device  utilizing  force  efficiently  to  complet  a  task  is 
called  a  simple  machine. 

True  (1)  or  False  (2) 

13.  One  mechanical  device  which  exemplifies  the  use  of  an  inclined 
plane  is  the  car  jack.    If  the  ratio  of  the  length  and  height 
of  the  inclined  plane  it  forms  is  comprised  of  2  ft  of  lenght 
and  4  ft  of  height,  calculate  the  force  advantage  of  using  the 
car  jack.    FA  *  L/h 

a.  4 

b.  7 
C.  1/2 
d.  3 

14.  The  conservation  of  energy  implies  that: 

a.  energy  can  be  transfered  from  one  state  td  another  with  no 
loss  in    the  total  amount  of  energy  potential 

b.  energy  is  either  being  used  or  being  stored  in  the  form  of 
potential  energy 

c.  energy  is  reciprocally  exchanged  with  mass 

d.  energy  exists  in  forces  acting  on  bodies  in  pairs 

e.  all  of  the  above 

15.  Pam  wants  to  move  a  box  which  weighs  180  lbs.    She  is  trying 
to  calculate  the  effort  force  required  to  move  the  box  up  an 
incline  plane  which  is  3  ft  high  and  9  ft  long.    FA  -  L/h 
Fefr  -  Flif/FA    How  much  effort  force  will  it  take  to  move 


16.    Balance  the  lever  in  the  follwoing  situation:    Flif  ■  10  lbs 
Llif  «  5  ft  (Leff  -  Flif /Feff  x  Llif ) . 


a.  20 

b.  30 
C.  60 
d.  90 


a.  Leff  =  .10 

b.  Leff  *  1.0 

c.  Leff  =  10 

d.  Leff  -  .01 

17.  Which  of  the  following  descriptions  defines  a  fulcrum? 

a.  A  bar  turning  from  a  given  point 

b.  the  speed  at  which  work  is  completed 

c.  the  strength  of  gravity  at  the  equator 

d.  the  support  which  identifies  the  balance  point  of  a  lever 

18.  In  the  following  experiment  identify  the  variable (s)  which  are 
manipulated,  the  variables  which  react  to  teh  manipulation  and 
the  variable (s)  held  constant.    Jerry  wanted  to  find  out  how 
changing  the  weights  of  objects  would  change  the  distance  they 
had  to  be  from  the  fulcrum  for  balancing  of  the  weights  to 
occur.    Jerry  used  5,  7,  and  10  lb  weigths  at  one  end  of  the 
board  and  kept  a  20  lb  weight  at  the  other  end.    The  distance 
of  the  20  lb  weight  from    the  fulcrum  was  a  constant  of  2  ft. 
Which  of  those  variables  reacted  to  the  manipulated  variable? 

a.  5,  7 ,  and  10  lbs 

b.  the  distance  of  5,  7,  and  10  lbs  from  the  fulcrum 

c.  20  lbs 

d.  2  ft 

19.  If  you  have  a  pulley  diagram,  ho/  could  you  calculate  the 
force  advantage  of  the  pulleys? 

a.  the  #  of  segments  contacting  the  directional  pulleys 

b.  the  t  of  segments  in  contact  with  the  whole  system 

c.  the  #  of  segments  contacting  the  lifting  pulleys 

d.  subtract  the  #  of  segments  contacting  the  lifting  pulleys 
from  the  #  of  pulleys  in  contact  with  the  whole  system 

20.  You  have  a  catalog  with  diagrams  of  pulley  systems  and  you 
know  that  the  motor  you  want  to  lift  wieghs  700  lbs.    What  is 
the  force  required  to  lift  the  motor  if  there  are  10  segments 
on  the  directional  pulleys  and  10  segments  on  the  lifting 
pulleys  of  the  pulley  system  you  are  considering  buying? 

a.  35 

b.  45 
C.  60 
d.  70 
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SECTION  III:     SOUND  AND  WAVES 

21.  Which  of  the  following  rankings  of  the  movement  of  sound 
through  various  mediums  reflects  how  fast  sound  can  move 
through  those  mediums? 

a.  1st  gases,  2nd  liquids,  3rd  solids 

b.  1st  solids,  2nd  liquids,  3rd  gases 

c.  1st  liquids,  2nd  gases,  3rd  solids 

d.  1st  solids,  2nd  gases,  3rd  liquids 

22.  A  wave  is  normally  characterized  by  the  transferrence  of 
energy  through  some  medium  in  a  pattern  of  activity. 

True  (1)    False  (2) 

23.  The  velocity  (speed)  of  sound  at  20  degrees  Celcius  is: 

a.  344  mi/sec 

b.  186,000  mi/sec 

c.  344  m/sec 

d.  300,000,000  m/sec 

24.  A  sound  at  140  decibels  is  not  harmful  to  the  human  ear. 
True  (1)    False  (2) 

25.  When  a  woman  is  pregnant,  one  of  the  tests  frequently  used  to 
detect  fetal  heartbeat  and  other  fetal  functions  is  an 
application  of  a  sound  technology.    Which  sound  technology 
makes  that  application  possible? 

♦ 

a .  sonar 

b.  ultrasound 

c .  echo 

d.  oscillation 

26.  If  a  hertz  is  measured  by  the  number  of  oscillations  per 
second,  and  if  frequency  is  measured  by  dividing  the  length  of 
one  wave  cycle  by  the  time  it  takes  to  complete  that  cycle, 
how  many  hertx  are  contained  in  a  wave  where  4  cycles  take  16 
sec  to  complete? 

a.  4  hertz 

b.  2  hertz 

c.  1/16  hertz 

d.  1  hertz 


If  a  wave  moves  400  ft  in  100  sees.,  what  is  the  speed  of  the 
wave? 

a.  l/4th  ohm 

b.  40,000  amplitudes 

c.  8  joules 

d.  4  ft/ sec 

• 

Re.dio  wave,  radar,  visible  light,  ultraviolet  light,  and 
x-rays. are  all  typical  of  what  type  of  waves? 

a.  transverse  waves  in  which  the  waves  are  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  force  which  originated  them. 

b.  longitudinal  waves  in  wheih  the  wa^es  are  traveling  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  force  which  originated  them 

c.  transverse  waves  in  which  the  waves  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  force  which  originated  them 

d.  longitudinal  waves  in  which  the  waves  are  transverse  to  the 
direction  of  the  force  which  originated  them 

Identify  which  of  the  following  sound  levels  is  within  the 
range  capable  of  being  heard  by  the  human  ear. 

a.  1  kHz 

b.  5  Hz 

c.  50  kHz 

d.  200  kHz 

Which  of  the  follwing  waveforms  have  the  highest  pitch? 

a.  45  Hz 

b.  15  kHz 

c.  90  Hz 

d.  10  kHz 

It  is  not  possible  for  two  waves  to  have  the  same  wavelength 
but  different  ai^litude. 

True  (1)    False  (2) 

When  a  compressional  wave  travels  through  matter,  the 
particles  of  matter  __  . 

a.  do  not  move  at  all 

b.  move  back  and  forth  but  are  not  carried  along  with  the  wave 

c.  move  back  and  forth  and  are  carried  alor/?  with  the  wave 

d.  spread  farther  and  farther  apart  like  an  expanding  balloon 
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33.  The  greater  the  number  of  compressions  that  arrive  per  second, 
the  greater  is  the  of  the  wave. 


a.  amplitude 

b.  wavelength 

c.  frequency 

d.  wave  speed 


SECTION  IV:  LIGHT 

34.  The  properties  of  polarized  light  are  evidence  for  a  model  *>f 
light  as  . 

a.  particles 

b.  compress ional  waves 

c.  transverse  waves 

d.  the  highest  frequency  radiation  in  the  magnetic  spectrum 

35.  A  light  phenomenon  that  cannot  be  explained  by  the  wave  theory 
is 


a.  diffraction 

b.  the  photoelectric  effect 

c.  refraction 

d.  reflection 

36.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  evidence  that  light  is  a  form  of 
energy? 

a.  plants  vequire  light  to  produce  food  from  carbon  dioxide 
and  water 

b.  light  produces  chanyes  in  photographic  film 

c.  light  converts  products  in  exhaust  to  poisons 

d.  light  is  dispersed  by  a  prism 

37.  The  colors  in  light  that  are  slowed  the  most  when  passing 
through  a  glass  prism  are     , 

a.  violet  and  blue  (shortest  wa  .lengths) 

b.  red  and  orange  (longest  wavelengths) 

c.  green  (intermediate  wavelength) 

d.  none  of  the  above;  all  colors  are  slowed  equally 

38.  A  red  shirt  is  red  because    . 


a.  one  of  the  primary  colors  is  red 

b.  red  is  the  only  color  that  is  not  polarized 

c.  red  is  the  on.  ./  color  that  is  nut  absorbed 

d.  all  che  colors  except  red  are  reflected 

39.  Light  has  the  properties  ___. 
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a.  only  of  waves 

b.  only  of  particles 

c.  of  both  waves  and  particles 

40.  Polarized  light  waves 

a.  contain  all  the  colors  in  the  spectrum 

b.  reflect  off  filters 

c.  vibrate  in  only  one  direction 

d.  vibrate  in  all  directions 

PART  V:     SAFETY  AND  MEASUREMENT 

41.  The  mass  of  50  mL  of  water  is   . 


a.  50  kg 

b.  50  km 

c.  50  mg 

d.  50  g 

42.  A  balance  is  an  instrument  used  to  measure   . 

a.  volume 

b.  length 

c.  mass 

d.  time 

43.  You  would  most  likely  measure  the  length  of  a  football  field 
in   . 

a.  meters 

b.  grams 

c.  liters 

d.  centimeters 

44.  A  hypothesis  that  has  survived  many  tests  and  seems  to  explain 
many  observations  is  . 

a.  a  theory 

b.  the  scientific  method 

c.  data 

d.  a  variable 

45.  A  kilogram  is  • 

a.  100  grams 

b.  10  grams 

c.  1000  grams 

d.  10,000  grams 

46.  When  should  you  wear  safety  goggles? 


a.  when  using  chemicals 

b.  when  heating  glassware 

c.  when  using  a  bunsen  burner 

d.  all  of  the  above 

If  you  see  some  chemical  on  the  ground,  you  should   

a.  taste  it  and  see  if  you  can  tell  what  it  is 

b.  carefully  put  it  back  in  the  jar  where  it  came  from 

c.  clean  it  up  and  dispose  cf  it 

d.  leave  it  for  someone  else  to  find 

If  you  spill  acid  on  yourself,  you  should   . 

a.  rinse  with  on  a  base  to  neutralize  it 

b.  rinse  with  water 

c.  blot  it  dry  with  paper 

d.  wipe  it  off  with  your  shirt 
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APPENDIX  D 


TI-IN  FACILITATOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 
DIRECTIONS 


Your  responses  on  this  questionnaire  will  be  made  on  a  computer 
coded  answer  sheet.    Be  sure  to  use  only  a  black  lead  #2  pencil. 
The  first  task  is  to  enter  your  name  on  the  sheet  at  the  top  left 
hand  corner  and  the  corresponding  "bubble"  below  each  letter  in 
your  name.    Then  write  your  school  name  in  the  top  left  hand  margin 
of  the  answer  sheet.    Under  the  boxes  marked  IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 
on  the  answer  sheet  you  should  enter  your  social  security  number. 
Under  the  boxes  marked  SPECIAL  CODES  on  the  answer  sheet  fill  in 
your  school's  zip  code.    Don't  forget  to  completely  fill  in  the 
corresponding  "bubbles11  underneath  these  numbers.    Also  please  fill 
in  the  sex  and  your  level  of  education  sections  on  side  one  of  the 
answer  shaet.    Use  12  for  High  School,  13  for  College  degree ,  14 
for  Master's  degree,  15  for  a  Doctorate. 

If  you  will  notice  the  right  half  of  side  one,  you  will  see  that4 
the  scoring  begins  with  question  1  and  goes  cn  to  question  100  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.    The  computer  scoring  sheet  gives  an 
example  of  the  correct  marking  procedures  on  side  two. 

For  the  first  set  of  questions,  please  note  whether  you  disagree  or 
agree  with  the  statement.    Using  the  enclosed  "General  Purpose  NCS 
Answer  Sheet,"  let  A  (or  1)  •  strongly  disagree,  B  (or  2)  «  mildly 
disagree,  C  (or  3)  ■  neither  disagree  nor  agree  (i.e.,  neutral  or 
no  opinion),  D  (or  4)  *  mildly  agree,  and  E  (or  5)  *  strongly 
agree.    Please  fill  in  the  appropriate  circle  for  each  item.  See 
the  following  example. 

EX.     It  is  harmful  to  stare  into  the  sun. 

.You  will  most  probably  strongly  agree  with  this  statement  so  you 
should  fill  in  the  number  "5".    It  is  located  under  the  letter  '•E" 
on  your  answer  sheet. 


In  the  second  section,  use  the  response  options  which  are  specified 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  statement  or  question.    Please  continue  to 
use  the  General  Purpose  NCS  Answer  Sheet  to  record  your  reponses. 


WORK  CAREFULLY  AND  BE  SURE  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  QUESTION  IN  THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE  AND  THE  NUMBER  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET  ARE  THE  SAME.  IF 
YOU  SKIP  A  QUESTION  IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  OUT  OF  SEQUENCE. 
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For  items  1-82,  please  note  whether  your  disagree  or  agree  with  each 
statement.     Using  the  enclosed  "General  Purpose  NCS  Answer  Sheet," 
let  A  (or  1)  «  strongly  disagree,  B  (or  2)  ■  mildly  disagree,  C  (or 

3)  «  neither  disagree  nor  agree  (i.e.,  neutral  or  no  opinion),  D  (or 

4)  «  mildly  agree,  and  E  (or  5)  -  strongly  agree.    Please  fill  in  the 
appropriate  circle  for  each  item. 

Category  Mean 

TR       1.     The  tasks  I  faced  as  a  TI-IN.  facilitator  were  easier  because  of       3.  6 
the  training  I  received. 

TR       2.    The  facilitator  training  was  an  adequate  preparation  for  using  3.6 
the  technical  equipment  for  the  course. 

T  3.     The  TI-IN  teacher  and  I  were  each  aware  of  our  roles  and  worked  4*2 

well  together  to  teach  the  course. 

PI       4.1  remained  in  the  classroom  during  each  class  period.  4.6 

PI       5.    The  feedback  I  got  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  students  needed  me  3.8 
in  order  to  succeed. 

6.    Without  this  course,  this  type  of  educational  experience  would  be 
out  of  reach  of  many  students. 

JS       7.     I  am  more  confident  now  than  I  was  when  the  course  first  began.  4.0 

8.     I  feel  I  had  an  adequate  amount  of  preparation  and  training  to  be 
a  competent  facilitator. 

T         9.     I  felt  at  ease  in  my  interactions  with  the  teacher.  4.5 

10.  When  this  course  began ,  I  was  very  optimistic  about  the  positive 
effects  it  would  have  on  our  students. 

JS       11.  Serving  as  a  course  facilitator  improved  my  relationship  with  the  3.9 
students  here. 

12.  I  feel  much  closer  to  teachers  in  regular  classrooms  after  being 
the  course  facilitator. 

T         13.  The  TI-IN  teacher  and  I  developed  real  cohesion  while  working  3.7 
together. 

JS       14.  I  am  happy  about  working  as  a  facilitator  because  I  think  I  made  3.8 
a  real  difference  to  the  students. 

15.  The  electronic  technology  utilized  functioned  according  to  my 
expectation . 

JS       16.  It  was  fun  being  a  part  of  the  classroom  interaction.  4.2 

Note:    Job  Satisfaction  «  JS 
Teamwork  «  T 
Equipment  =  E 
,  Training  =  TR 
Perceived  Importance  «  PI 
Student  «  S 

Technical  Problems  =  TP 
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Categor /  Mean 

T       17.  I  found  the  course  interesting.  4.4 

18.  I  spent  time  outside  of  class  studying  the  subject  natter  of  the 
course. 

PI     19.  I  feel  that  I  succeeded  in  being  as  supportive  of  the  students  as 

they  needed  me  to  be.  4.1 

jS     20.  I  wish  that  I  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  take  courses  like  '3,8 
this  when  I  was  in  school. 

21.  I  learned  all  sorts  of  new  things  as  I  facilitated  this  course. 

22.  I  spent  more  time  on  paperwork  than  I  had  originally  anticipated. 

23.  The  activities  I  planned  helped  the  students  feel  like  a  real 
class. 

24.  The  room  we  used  for  the  TI-IN  class  was  very  comfortable. 

25.  We  had  enough  lab  equipment  to  do  any  lab  work  the  course 
.  required. 

S       26.  I  feel  that  most  students  achieved  their  potential  in  this  3.2 
course . 

T       27.  I  liked  being  able  to  directly  interact  with  the  teacher. 

TR     28.  I  used  the  talkback  telephone  handset.  4«° 

TR     29.  I  was  comfortable  using  the  talkback  telephone  system.  3.9 

PI     30.  I  feel  that  I  provided  a  necessary  link  between  the  students  and  4.1 
the  TI-IN  teacher. 

31.  My  duties  as  a  facilitator  were  similar  to  my  normal  duties. 

T       32.  The  TI-IN  teacher  and  I  worked  together  as  a  cooperative  team  to  4.1 
better  facilitate  student  le  rning. 

T       33.  The  TI-IN  teacher  would  always  alert  me  as  to  any  special  needs 
for  a  given  class. 

34.  The  administration  of  this  school  was  positive  about  and  provided 
support  for  the  TI-IN  program. 

E      35.  The  technicians  from  TI-IN  responded  rapidly  and  competently  to  4.2 
equipment  malfunctions.  • 
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Category 


Mean 


JS 


JS 


36.  My  favorite  part  of  being  course  facilitator  was  being  able  to        4  0 
work  so  closely  with  the  students. 

37.  I  like  the  students  at  our  school. 

38.  I  enjoy  working  directly  with  students  more  ihm  being  involved 
in  administrative  tasks. 

3?.  I  was  quite  familiar  with  the  students'  academic  backgrounds. 

40.  The  classroom  teachers  in  my  school  were  generally  supportive  of 
the  TI-IN  program. 

41.  Other  teachers  and/ or  school  administrators  used  the  TI-IN 
equipment  for  taping  courses  or  in-service  training  on  a  regular 
basis.  ' 

42.  I  think  students  should  have  access  to  TI-IN  courses  at  any  cost. 

43.  I  was  determined  to  my  students  do  well. 

44.  The  work  I'm  doing  with  students  as  a  facilitator  with  TI-IN  was  3-7 
a  source  of  deep  satisfaction. 

45.  Access  to  the  TI-IN  equipment  was  sometimes  a  problem. 

46.  The  compensation  I  received  for  my  work  as  facilitator  was  fair. 

47.  I  was  aware  of  how  to  contact  the  TI-IN  technicians  if  I  had  a  4.5 
problem  with  the  equipment. 

48.  The  time  required  to  serve  as  a  TI-IN  facilitator  was  about  what 
I  expected. 

49.  TI-IN  support  personel  were  good  about  supplying  videotapes  for 
lectures  missed  for  any  reason. 

50.  If  a  student  missed  a  class  I  always  videotaped  the  missed 
lecture  so  that  he  or  she  could  make  it  up  later.  ' 

51.  The  calendar  for  the  TI-IN  courses  worked  well  with  our  school's 
calendar. 

52.  Having  served  as  a  facilitator,  I  am  now  better  able  to  3.6 
understand  the  problems  our  students  have. 

E       53.  When  I  call  the  Technical  Assistance  telephone  number  I  am  able  4.1 
to  easily .report  technical  problems. 

54.  When  I  call  the  TI-IN  teacher  I  am  able  to  get  through  quickly. 
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55.  It  takes  a  high  degree  of  maturity  and  self-motivation  on  the 
part  of  the  student  in  order  for  TI-IN  classes  to  be  a  success. 

56.  I  received  handout  materials  on  time  for  classroom  instruction. 

57.  The  TI-IN  teacher  was  prompt  in  grading  and  reporting  results  of 
examiniations . 

58.  I  worked  closely  with  the  TI-IN  teacher  in  order  to  make  this 
course  a  valuable  learning  experience  for  the  students. 

59.  Because  the  TI-IN  teacher  was  not  physically  present,  the  lack  of 
discipline  in  the  classroom  interfered  with  class  progress. 

60.  The  teaching  of  the  course  was  handled  in  an  excellent  manner. 

61.  I  feel  that  students  in  the  TI-IN  classes  learn  more  .than  those 
in  normal  class  environments. 

62.  Both  the  audio  and  video  portions  of  the  TI-IN  class  were  for  the 
most  part  clear  and  free  from  interference. 

63.  The  TI-IN  equipment  would  frequently  malfunction. 

64.  There  were  frequent  disruptions  in  learning  due  to  technical 
problems . 

65.  There  were  technical  problems  with  the  equipment  from  time  to 
time. 

66.  I  feel  that  I  have  learned  as  much  or  more  than  the  students. 

67.  The  TI-IN  program  provides  sufficient  opportunities  for 
student/ teacher  interaction. 

68.  The  students  in  the  TI-IN  courses  I  facilitated  were  eager  to 
learn. 

69.  The 'students  in  the  TI-IN  courses  I  facilitated  were  always 
attentive  to  the  TI-IN  teacher. 

70.  I  always  felt  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  the  students  might 
have  about  the  subject  matter  in  the  course. 

71.  My  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  being  taught  hindered 
my  ability  to  help  students. 

72.  The  students  seldom  complained  when  they  had  to  do  make  up  work 
stemming  from  equipment  malfunctions. 
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Category  Mean 

73.  The  students  were  very  interested  in  the  technology  used  in  the 
TI-IN  classes. 

74.  The  students  were  not  afraid  to  use  the  handset  and  did  so  often. 

75.  The  students  were  not  afraid  to  call  the  teacher  on  a  land-line 
during  the  teacher's  office  hours. 

76.  I  felt  a  sense  of  comraderie  between  students  at  my  school  and 
students  at  other  sites  enrolled  in  the  same  course. 

JS      77.  I  would  want  to  facilitate  the  same  course  again.  3.7 

78.  I  would  want  to  facilitate  a  different  course  in  the  future. 

E       79.  I  always  felt  well  prepared  to  operate  the  equipment.  4.3 

E        80.  I  felt  that  I  could  get  the  equipment  to  work  again  if  it  failed  3.9 
to  operate  properly. 

81.  I  was  motivated  to  take  this  job  because  I  was  interested  in  the 
use  of  satellite  technology  as  a  teaching  tool. 

82.  I  was  motivated  to  take  this  job  because  I  was  interested  in  the 
subject  matter  being  taught. 

The  remaining  items,  #83-  94,  use  response  options  which  are 
specified  at  the  conclusion  of  each  statement  or  question.  Please 
continue  to  use  the  General  Purpose  NCS  Answer  Sheet  to  record  your 
responses,  beginning  with  #83. 

83.  I  participated  in  all  phases  of  the  facilitator  training 
provided . 

(1)  yes     (2)  no 

84.  I  am  a  certified  teacher.     (1)  yes    (2)  no 

85.  I  am  a  community  volunteer.     (1)  yes    (2)  no 

86.  I  am  a  school  employee  but  not  a  teacher  or  principal. 
(1)  yes     (2)  no 

87.  How  many  other  courses  do  you  teach  besides  the  ones  in  which  you 
act  as  facilitator? 

(1)  one      (2)  Two    (3)  Three  or  more 

88.  Do  you  frequently  use  a  computer  at  work?      (1)  yes    (2)  no 

89.  Do  you  own  a  computer?    (l)  yes    (2)  no 
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90.  How  many? 

(1)  one    (2)  two    (3)  three    (4)  four    (5)  five  or  more 

91.  Do  you  own  a  VCR?     (1)  yes     (2)  no 

92.  How  mai.\y? 

(1)  one    (2)  two    (3)  three    (4)  four    (5)  five  or  more 

93.  Do  you  own  a  Television  set?      (1)  yes     (2)  no- 

94 .  How  many? 

(1)  one    (2)  two    (3)  three    (4)  four    (5)  five  or  more 
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TI-IN  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 
DIRECTIONS 


Your  responses  on  this  questionnaire  will  be  made  on  a  computer 
coded  answer  sheet.    Be  sure  to  use  only  a  black  lead  /2  pencil. 
The  first  task  is  to  enter  your  name  on  the  sheet  at  the  top  left 
hand  corner  and  the  corresponding  "bubble"  below  each  letter  in 
your  name.    Then  write  your  school  name  in  the  top  left  hand  margin 
of  the  answer  sheet.    Under  the  boxes  marked  IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 
on  the  answer  sheet  you  should  enter  your  social  security  number. 
Under  the  boxes  marked  SPECIAL  CODES  on  the  answer  sheet  fill  in 
your  school's  zip  code.    Don't  forget  to  completely  fill  in  the 
corresponding  "bubbles"  underneath  these  numbers.    Also  please  fill 
in  the  sex  and  your  level  of  education. sections  on  side  one  of  the 
answer  sheet.    Use  12  for  High  School,  13  for  College  degree,  14 
for  Master's  degree,  15  for  a  Doctorate. 

If  you  will  notice  the  right  half  of  side  one,  you  will  see  that 
the  scoring  begins  with  question  1  and  goes  on  to  question  100  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.    The  computer  scoring  sheet  gives  an 
example  of  the  correct  marking  procedures  on  side  two. 

For  the  first  set  of  questions,  please  note  whether  you  disagree  or 
agree  with  the  statement.    Using  the  enclosed  "General  Purpose  NCS 
Answer  Sheet,"  let  A  (or  1)  -  strongly  disagree,  B  (or  2)  -  mildly 
disagree,  C  (or  3)  *  neither  disagree  nor  agree  (i.e.,  neutral  or 
no  opinion) ,  D  (or  4)  *  mildly  agree,  and  E  (or  5)  ■  strongly 
agree.    Please  fill  in  the  appropriate  circle  for  each  item.  See 
the  following  example. 

EX.     It  is  harmful  to  stare  into  the  sun. 

You  will  most  probably  strongly  agree  with  this  statement  so  you 
should  fill  in  the  number  "5".    It  is  located  under  the  letter  "E" 
on  your  answer  sheet. 


In  the  second  section,  use  the  response  options  which  are  specified 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  statement  or  question.    Please  continue  to 
use  the  General  Purpose  NCS  Answer  Sheet  to  record  your  reponses. 


WORK  CAREFULLY  AND  BE  SURE  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  QUESTION  IN  THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE  AND  THE  NUMBER  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET  ARE  THE  SAME.  IF 
YOU  SKI?  A  QUESTION  IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  OUT  OF  SEQUENCE. 
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TI-IN  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


For  items  1-44,  please  note  whether  you  disagree  or  agree 
with  each  statement.      Using  the  enclosed  "General  Purpose 
NCS  Answer  Sheet/1  let  A  (or  1)  «  strongly  disagree,  B  (or 
2)  *  mildly  disagree,  c  (or  3)  *  neither  disagree  nor  agree 
(i.e.,  neutral  or  no  opinion),  D  (or  4)  «  mildly  agree,  and 
E  (or  5)  -  strongly  agree.    Please  fill  in  the  appropriate 
9QrY     circle  for  each  item. 


P         1.    The  physical  capabilities  of  the  studio  from  which  I  4.3 
have  taught  have  supported  conducting  a  good  class. 

p         2.    The  production  staff  assigned  to  me  has  provided  top- 
rate  technical  support  for  the  class. 

EP       3.    Equipment  problems  have  been  minimal.  3.2 

P         4.    The  production  crew  has  been  willing  to  assist  me  by  4.3 
producing  graphics r  video  inserts ,  and  other  learning 
aids. 

P         5.    The  production  crew  has  been  capable  of  preparing  4.1 
material  which  met  the  need  for  supplementary  1 
information. 

P         6.    The  production  budgets  have  been  adequate  to  handle  3.2 
requests  for  production  of  instructional  materials. 

PE       7.    I  have  frequently  taken  advantage  of  televisions  4.2 
visual  potential  as  a  means  of  demonstration. 

A        8.    The  school  administrators  I  have  dealt  with  have  been  4.5 
very  supportive  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network's 
courses. 

F         9.    The  role  of  the  facilitator  has  proven  to  be  critical  4.5 
in  teaching  the  TI-IN  course  effectively. 

F       io.    The  facilitators  I  have  worked  with  have  been  3.6 
competent. 

F       11.    The  facilitators  I  have  worked  with  have  been  3.5 
dedicated. 

F       12.    The  facilitators  I  have  worked  with  have  been  3.5 
organized. 

F       13.    The  facilitators  I  have  worked  with  have  devised 

supplementary  activities  which  reinforced  learning  the 
material. 


Note:    Production  *  P 

Facilitators  m  F 
Administration  ■  A 
Students  *  S 
Instruction  ■  I 
Equipment  Problems  m  EP 
Program  Effectiveness  *  PE 


I 
e 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
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Category  Mean 

F      14.    The  facilitators  I  have  worked  with  have  been  capable  2.8 
of  aiding  students  with  their  rssignments  in  this 
course. 

F      15.     I  have  counted  on  the  facilitators  to  help  students  3.0 
7ith  gaining  access  to  and  using  auxiliary  services 
such  as  the  library  and  computers. 

F      16.    The  facilitators  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  the  3.0 
necessary  lab  supplies  for  lab  sessions. 

A      17.    The  administration  I  have  worked  with  have  been  very  4.2 
good  at  integrating  the  TI-IN  course  into  the  local 
curriculum. 

F      18.    The  facilitators  have  been  effective  in  bridging  any  3.4 
cultural  differences  between  students  and  myself. 

I       19.    This  is  the  first  TI-IN  course  I  have  taught  (i»no  or  1.6 
2»yes) . 

PE     20.     I  have  missed  having  students  physically  present  in  my  3.3 
classroom  as  I  teach. 

PE     21.    The  TI-IN  format  has  slowed  down  the  presentation  of  2.1 
class  material. 

PE     22.    The  TI-IN  format  has  enabled  the  maintenance  of  an  3.3 
ideal  pace  in  pvesent  class  materials. 

PE     23.    The  interactive  capacity  of  the  telephone  handset  3.9 
system  has  proved  to  be  quite  effective. 

PE     24.    The  telephone  hand-set  system  limits  the  ability  of  a  2.5 
student  who  needs  help  to  t-*lk  with  me. 

s       25.     Students  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  all  the  help 
available  to  them. 

S       26.     Students  have  called  frequently  during  my  announced  3.4 
office  hours. 

S       27.     I  have  spent  more  time  talking  to  students  during  2.9 
course  telecasts  than  during  my  office  hours. 

s       28.    Students  have  been  reluctant  to  call  in  during  the  2.5 
telecast. 

S       29.    TI-IN  students  have  been  more  highly  motivated  than  3.5 
students  I  have  taught  in  comparable  classroom  course. 

s       30.    Host  of  the  students  have  seemed  capable  of  handling       4. 4 
the  course  work. 
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S      31.    Students  have  learned  in  this  TI-IN  course  as  they  4.2 
would  have  in  a  traditional  classroom  setting. 

A      32.    Paperwork  for  registration  was  processed  smoothly.  2-8 

A      33.    General  paperwork  has  been  handled  smoothly  with  3.5 
materials  being  processed  in  a  timely  fashion. 

A      34.    Examinations  have  been  efficiently  returned  from  the  3.3 
class  to  me. 

A      35.    Corrected  examinations  have  been  efficiently  3.9 
returned  to  the  class. 

A      36.    Student  papers  and  assignments  have  been  graded  and  3.2 
returned  to  students  in  less  than  one  week. 

A      37.    Mailing  assignments  through  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  or  3.5 
Federal  Express  has  worked  well. 

A      38.    I  have  frequently  used  the  printers  which  are  in  the  1.9 
A-v  carts  to  electronically  mail  assignments  to  the 
classes. 

pE    39.    I  feel  like  I  have  gotten  to  know  students  personally  4.2 
through  the  telephone  hand-set  system. 

I      40.    I  have  u^ed  a  standard  course  curriculum  as  an  aid  to  3.9 
my  class  presentation. 

I      41.    I  have  spent  more  time  preparing  this  course  than  I  4.2 
would  have  in  preparing  for  a  regular  classroom  course. 

1      42.    I  have  utilized  the  same  types  of  examinations  that  I  4.1 
would  have  used  in  a  regular  classroom  course. 

1      43.    I  have  assigned  the  same  type  of  reading  material  that  3.9 
X  would  have  in  a  regular  classroom  course. 

I      44.    I  have  been  able  to  cover  what  I  consider  to  be  "a  4.4 
semester's  work11  in  one  semester  as  planned. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 

For  items  1-16,  please  note  whether  you  disagree  or  agree 

with  each  statement.    Using  the  enclosed  "General  Purpose 

NCS  Answer  Sheet ,M  let  A  ^or  1)  «  strongly  disagree,  B  (or 

2)  «  mildly  disagree,  C  (or  J)  «  neither  disagree  nor  agree 

(i.e.,  neutral  or  no  opinion),  D  (or  4)  -  mildly  agree,  and 

rafftW^„     E  (or  5)  *  strongly  agree.    Please  fill  in  the  appropriate  w 
category     circle  for  each  item.  Mean 

T       1.      The  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  equipment  (satellite  4.3 
dish,  A-V  equipment,  etc.)  was  installed  at  my  school 
promptly  and  efficiently. 

T       2 .      We  have  had  numerous  technical  problems  with  the  TI-IN  2 . 4 
equipment. 

T       3 .      Any  technical  problems  that  we  had  were  corrected  4 . 2 

promptly  and  courteously  by  project  technicians. 

C       4 .      The  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  courses  that  we  have         4 . 1 
utilized  have  complemented  our  existing  curriculum  and 
faculty  resources. 

C       5.      We  would  not  have  been  able  to  offer  classes  in  the  4.0 
subject  matter  covered  by  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
courses  if  these  televised  courses  had  not  been  available. 

6.      I  personally  have  viewed  a  large  enough  number  of  TI-IN 

telecasts  to  have  an  informed  opinion  about  the  quality  of 

the  courses  we  have  received.  3.8 

PI      7.      Our  TI-IN  facilitators  or  students  have  shared  with  me 

their  opinions  regarding  the  quality  of  the  TI-IN  United  4.2 
Star  Network  courses  we  have  utilized. 

F  .8.  .  The  system  whereby  facilitators  supervised  and  assisted 
in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 
courses  worked  very  well.  4.1 

F       9.      The  facilitators  who  worked  with  our  TI-IN  United  Star 

Network  courses  were  extremely  competent  and  dedicated.  4.4 

F       10.    All  facilitators  should  be  certified  teachers.  2.7 

A       11.    My  administrative  responsibilities  associated  with  the 
TI-IN  United  Star  Network  courses  frequently  interfered  with 
my  other  school  duties.  2.4 

A       12.    In  order  to  promote  our  school's  involvement  with  the 

TI-IN  United  Star  Network,  I  gave  talks  about  the  program  to 
civic  organization  or  the  like  or  I  gave  interviews  about      3 . 2 
such  to  the  news  media. 

Note:    Technical  -  T  Personal  Involvement  =  PI 

Courses  ■  C  Teacher  »  TE 

Facilitators  «  F  Satisfaction  =  S 
Administration  =  A 
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Category  Mean 

A       13.    My  role  in  supervising  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  3.6 
courses  was  very  important  in  accomplishing  the  program's 
missions  at  our  school. 

F       14.    Our  facilitators'  role  in  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 

courses  was  very  important  in  accomplishing  the  program's  4.4 
missions  at  our  school. 

C       15.    Students  who  take  a  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  course  3.8 
can  learn  just  as  much  as  students  in  a  traditional  class. 

s       16.    I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  using  distance  learning    4. 3 
courses  in  the  future. 

The  remaining  items,  #17-24,  use  response  options  which  are 
specified  at  the  conclusion  of  each  statement  or  question. 
Please  continue  to  use  the  General  Purpose  NCS  Answer  Sheet 
to  record  your  responses,  beginning  with  #  17. 

T       17.    All  in  all,  I  would  say  that  we  had  equipment  or  other  3.6 
technical  problems:     (a)  never,   (b).  once  or  twice  per  term, 
(c)  three-five  times  per  term,  (d)  five-ten  times  per  term, 
(e)  more  than  ten  times  per  term. 

PI     18.    I  personally  visited  a  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  4.0 

classroom:     (a)  never,   (b)  once  per  term,  (c)  two-three 

times  per  term,  (d)  four-five  times  per  term,  (e)  more  than 
five  times  per  term. 

TE     19.    The  instructional  quality  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  4.2 
Network  courses  we  utilized  was:     (a)  very  poor,   (b)  poor, 
(c)  adequate,  (d)  good,  (e)  excellent* 

TE     20.    How  did  the  teachers  who  taught  the  TI-IN  United  Star  3.3 
Network  courses  compare  with  the  typical  classroom  teacher 
at  your  school?    (a)  TI-IN  teachers  were  much- weaker,  (b) 
TI-IN  teachers  were  somewhat  weaker,  (c)  TI-IN  teachers  were 
about  the  same,  (d)  TI-IN  teachers  were  somewhat  stronger, 
(e)  TI-IN  teachers  were  a  lot  stronger. 

T       21.    The  production  quality  of  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network 

courses  we  utilized  was:  (a)  very  poor,  (b)  poor,  (c)  4.1 
adequate,  (d)  good,   (e)  excellent. 

22.    Our  students'  interest  and  involvement  in  the  TI-IN  3.6 
United  Star  Network  courses  in  which  they  were  enrolled  was: 
(a)  very  low,  (b)  low,  (c)  average  for  courses  taught  at  our 
school,  (d)  high,  (e)  extremely  high. 

A       23.    I  spent  on  the  average  approximately  _(        hours  per  1-8 

week  with  administrative  or  supervisory  duties  associated 
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Category     with  q^  ti-IN  United  Star  Network  courses:     (a)  less  than  Mean 
one,   (b)  one,   (c)  two,   (d)  three,   (e)  more  than  three. 

s       24.    Overall,  how  pleased  were  you  with  the  TI-IN  United  4«3 
Star  Network  courses  offered  at  your  school?    (a)  extremely 
displeased,   (b)  mildly  displeased,  (c)  neither  pleased  nor 
displeased,   (d)  mildly  pleased,  (e)  extremely  pleased. 

Obviously  your  responses  to  these  closed-ended  questions 
cannot  tell  us  all  that  you  know  or  everything  that  we  need 
to  know  about  your  experiences  with  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  programs.    If  critical  areas  were  not  covered  in  the 
questionnaire,  or  if  you  would  be  willing  to  shed  more  light 
on  the  success  or  failures  you  experienced  in  using  the  TI- 
IN  United  Star  Network  courses  at  your  school,  after  you 
complete  and  mail  your  responses  to  this  questionnaire, 
please  call  Dr.  Jennings  Bryant,  Senior  Project  Evaluator, 
at  (205)  348-6350,  or  drop  me  a  note  with  your  comments: 
Jennings  Bryant,  Director,  Institute  for  Communication 
Research,  College  of  Communication,  Box  870172,  University 
of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172.    Thank  you. 
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APPENDIX  G 


Partners  in  Professional  Growth  Evaluation 

1.  How  long  have  you  been  teaching?     (a)  1  year,   (b)  2 
years,   (c)  3-5  years,  (d)  6-10  years,   (e)  more  than  10 
years . 

2.  Kt  what  level  do  you  teach?    (a)  kindergarten,  (b) 
elementary  school,  (c)  junior  high  or  middle  school,  (d) 
high  school,   (e)  other. 

3.  What  subject  matter  do  you  teach  primarily?    (a)  all, 
(b)  English,   (c)  Math  or  Science,   (<t!)  Foreign  Language,  (e) 
other. 

4.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  your  present  community?  (a) 
less  than  1  year,   (b)  1-5  years,   (c)  6-10  years,  (d).  10-15 
years,   (e)  more  than  15  years. 

Items  /  5-46  have  common  response  options,  which  are  "poor, 
fair,  good,  or  excellent."    For  each  item,  completely  fill 
in  the  circle  for  A  (or  1)  if  your  response  choice  is  poor, 
B  (or  2)  if  your  response  choice  is  fair,  C  for  3)  if  your 
response  choice  is  good,  or  D  (or  4)  if  your  response  choice  MMn 
Category      is  excellent.  2222- 

AD      5.      How  would  you  describe  the  level  of  support  you  3.6 
received  from  your  principal/ superintendent  for  your 
involvement  in  the  Partners  in  Professional  Growth 
(hereafter  Partners)  program? 

AD      6.      How  well  informed  were  your  about  the  goals  of  the  3.0 
Partners  program  prior  to  taking  the  course? 

T        7.      How  would  describe  the  clarity  of  the  television  3.4 
reception  at  your  site  during  a  typical  class  session? 

T       8.      How  would  you  describe  the  clarity  of  the  telephone  3.0 
transmission  during  a  typical  class  session? 

.  3.5 


SM      9.      How  would  you  describe  the  effectiveness  of  the 
workbooks  used  the  Partners  program? 


T       10 .    How  would  you  rate  the  production  quality  of  the  3 . 1 

Partners  programs  you  have  seen? 

2  7 

ENV    ii.    How  would  you  rate  the  physical  comfort  of  the  room  in 
which  you  viewed  the  Partners  programs? 

AT      12 .    How  would  you  describe  your  attitude  toward  the  3 . 2 

Partners  program  prior  to  the  first  session? 

AT      13.    How  would  you  describe  your  attitude  toward  the  3,5 
Partners  program  now  that  you  have  completed  all  the 
sessions? 


Note:    Administrative  *  AD  Communicative  *  C 

■Technical  ■  T  Information  *  I 

Attitude  ■  AT  Course  Effectiveness  ■  E 

Support  Materials  *  SM       Environment  *  ENV 
Satisfaction  ■  S 
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AT      14.    What  would  you  rate  the  likelihood  of  your  voluntarily  3.1 
participating  in  another  Partners  program  next  year  if  such 
were  offered? 

AD      15.     Overall,  what  kind  of  job  ha    Project  Director  Dr.  3v5 
Victoria  Bernhardt  done  in  administering  and  supervising  the 
Partners  program? 

C        16.    How  would  you  describe  Dr.  Bernhardt' s  ability  to  3.5 
communicate  with  the  class? 

AD      17.    How  would  you  rate  Dr.  Bernhardt's  ability  to  remain  3.5 
focused  on  the  content  she  presented  to  the  class? 

AD      18.  -  Overall,  how  would  you  rate  your  Instructor/Trainer  3.7 
Geraldine  Flaherty's  Performance  in  presenting  the  Partners 
program? 

I        19.     How  would  you  describe  the  usefulness  of  the  3.6 
information  Ms.  Flaherty  presented  during  her  lessons? 

C        20.    How  vould  you  rate  Ms.  Flaherty's  ability  to  3.6 
communicate  with  the  class? 

I        21.    How  would  you  rate  the  quality  of  Ms.  Flaherty's  3.7 
preparations  for  each  class  session. 

AD      22.     How  would  you  rate  Ms.  Flaherty's  performance  in  2.3 
evaluating  and  returning  class  assignments  in  a  timely 
manner? 

I        23.    How  clearly  were  the  procedures  for  using  the  A-V  3.0. 
equipment  and  the  telephone  presented  to  you  in  the  early 
classes? 

Items  #24-30  are  for  PEER  COACHES  only.  All  others  should 
skip  to  item  #31  and  leave  items  #2  4-3  0  blank  on  your  NCS 
answer  sheet. 

E        24.    How  would  you  evaluate  the  level  of  professional  grovth  3.3 
you  have  received  from  serving  as  a  peer  coach  in  the 
Partners  program? 

E       25.    How  vould  you  describe  your  relationship  with  your  3.2 
beginning  teacher (s)  EEiQE  ££  the  Partners  program? 

£        26.    Hov  vould  you  describe  your  relationship  with  your  4.0 
beginning  teacher (s)  after  completing  the  Partners  program? 

E        27.    Hov  would  you  rate  the  program/s  effectiveness  for  your  3.5 
beginning  teacher (s)? 
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28.  How  would  you  rate  the  level  of  personal  satisfaction 
you  received  from  serving  as  a  peer  coach? 

29.  How  would  you  rate  yourself  as  a  peer  coach? 

30.  What  are  the  chances  that  you  would  serve  as  a  peer 
coach  again  if  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so? 

Peer  Coaches,  please  skip  to  item  #  43  on  the  questionnaire, 
leaving  items  t  31-42  blank  on  your  NCS  answer  sheet. 

Items  #  31-42  are  for  BEGINNING  TEACHERS  only. 

3:      How  well  has  the  Partners  program  addressed  your 
.particular  needs  as  a  new  teacher? 

32.  How  would  you  rate  your  ability  to  utilize  the 
information  presented  in  the  program  in  your  teaching? 

33.  How  would  you  rate  the  performance  of  your  peer  coach 
through  the  program? 

34.  How  would- you  describe  your  personal  relationship  with 
your  peer  coach  prior  \o  the  Partners  program? 

35.  How  would  you  describe  your  personal  relationship  with 
your  peer  coach  at  the  end  of  the  Partners  program? 

36.  How  would  you  describe  the  program's  ability  to  help 
you  adapt  to  the  challenges  faced  by  being  a  teacher? 

37.  How  would  you  rate  the  Partners  program  in  regards  to 
helping  you  adapt  to  your  present  community  environment? 

38.  Why  would  you  say  the  likelihood  is  that  you  will 
remain  in  the  teaching  profession  for  at  least  five  more 
years? 

39.  How  would  you  rate  your  self-confidence  in  teaching 
before  participating  in  the  Partners  program? 

40.  How  would  you  rate  your  self-confidence  in  teaching 
after  participating  in  the  Partners  program? 

41.  What  is  the  likelihood  that  you  would  enroll  in  another 
similar  type  of  program  that  would  be  designed  to  support 
teachers  at  various  stages  of  their  careers? 

42.  How  would  you  rate  your  ability  to  successfully 
incorporate  the  material  you  have  learned  into  an  improved 
educational  experience  for  your  students? 
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The  remaining  items  are  to  be  completed  by  peer  coaches  and 

r~  +  -nnrx/  beginning  teachers  alike.  Please  make  sure  that  you  are  on 
category  item  #  43  Qf  yQur  NQS  answer  Sheet. 


Mean 


AT     43.    What  is  the  likelihood  that  you  would  encouraqe  other  3^3 
teachers  to  participate  in  a  program  such  as  Partners  in 
Professional  Growth? 

AT     44.    How  would  you  rare  the  experience  of  using  interactive  3.0 
television  as  a  means  for  this  type  of  instruction? 

AT     45.     how  would  you  rate  the  likelihood  that  you  would  seek  3.0 
supplemental  information  similar  to  that  presented  in  class 
on  your  own? 

AT     46.    How  would  you  rate  the  benefits  of  the  Partners  program  3.2 
in  relationship  to  the  personal  sacrifices  and  commitments 
you  had  to  make  in  order  to  participate? 
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PARTNERS  in  Professional  Girowtllh 
1989-90  Evafafflttoiia 

Program  Description 

PARTNERS  in  Professional  Growth  is  i  program  of  support  and  skill-building 
specifically  designed  to  assist  beginning  teachers  in  making  a  smooth  transition  from 
effective  student  to  effective  teacher.  PARTNERS  was  offered  during  the  1989-90  school 
year  through  the  TI-IN  United  Star  Network  funded  through  Star  Schools. 

The  goals  of  PARTNERS  were  to  improve  the  skills  and  knowledge  base  of 
beginning  teachers  by  providing  a  support  and  information  system  that  would: 

•  improve  instructional  abilities, 

•  provide  opportunities  for  professional  growth, 

•  enhance  self-assessment  capabilities, 

•  enhance  working  conditions  and  job  satisfaction  by  reducing  professional 
and  geographic  isolation, 

•  enhance  educational  opportunities  for  traditionally  underserved 
populations, 

•  model  professionalism, 

•  increase  teacher  retention  rates, 
0  retain  the  best  teachers, 

•  provide  the  best  educational  experience  for  school  children, 

•  and  provide  a  career  ladder  for  experienced  teachers  who  are  trained  to 
coach  and  support  new  teachers. 

A  central  assumption  of  PARTNERS  is  that  beginning  teachers  have  the  skills  they 
need  to  succeed  in  the  classroom,  and  that  when  these  skills  are  nurtured  by  a  professional 
growth  program,  beginning  teachers  can  achieve  excellence  early  in  their  careers. 

■  Through  the  Program,  beginning  (1st  through  5th  year)  teachers  are  paired  with 
experienced  teachers  who  are  trained  to  be  peer  coaches.  These  participants  form  teaching 
teams  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  instructional  seminars  together,  creating  action-research 
plans  to  implement  seminar  concepts  in  their  classrooms,  observing/conferencing  together 
to  assess  the  success  of  the  implementation,  and  planning  further  action.  In  this  way, 
PARTNERS  offers  information  and  support  to  teachers  when  and  where  they  need  it  the 
most-in  their  own  classrooms. 

Instructional  seminars,  which  the  teams  viewed  together,  were  offered  via  satellite. 
Objectives  of  using  the  satellite  mode  of  delivery  were  to: 


•  effectively  deliver  a  comprehensive  professional  development  program  to 
a  large  number  of  teachers  and  schools, 

•  effectively  deliver  a  comprehensive  professional  development  program 
that  impacted  three  audiences  at  the  same  time— in  this  case  beginning 
teachers,  experienced  teachers  and  student  in  these  teachers'  classrooms, 

•  effectively  utilize  satellite  for  comprehensive  professional  development 
programs  that  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to  teachers  in  remote 
areas. 


PARTNERS  Participants 

49  teachers  were  enrolled  in  PARTNERS  in  1989-90.  These  teachers  had  from  1- 
26  years  of  experience.  The  table  below  describes  participants  enrolled  at  each  site 


Location 

Total 

Beginning  Teachers 

Peer  Coaches 

Lake  County,  California 

12 

6 

6 

Flagler-Arriba  and  Deer  Trail,  Colorado 

9 

5 

4 

Hanau  and  Babenhausen,  West  Germany 

14 

0 

14 

Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa 

8 

2 

6 

Syracuse,  Kansas 

4 

2 

2 

Kwajelein.  Marshall  Islands 

2 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

49 

16 

33 

16  (33%)  participants  were  1st  through  5th  year  teachers,  and  33  (67%)  were  experienced 
teachers  who  chose  to  serve  as  peer  coaches— 27  of  them  as  partners  of  other  experienced 
teachers.  Teaching  teams  were  comprised  of  staff  members  from  the  same  schools  and 
many  pairs  taught  the  same  grade  level  or  content  area.  10  PARTNERS  teachers  were 
involved  in  team  teaching  or  other  patterns  of  shared  responsibility  in  their  classrooms. 
The  teachers  in  West  Germany  were  all  staff  members  at  schools  operated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  to  serve  dependents  of  military  personnel  stationed  in  Hanau  and 
Babenhausen.  Those  in  the  Marshall  Islands  were  staff  members  at  private  schools  that 
primarily  served  dependents  of  U.S.  citizens,  both  military  and  civilian,  and  some  native 
island  children. 
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Method  of  Evaluation 

A  final  evaluation  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  participants  asking  them  to  rate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Program  and  to  report  the  impact  that  PARTNERS  had  on  them  by 
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rating  their  attitudes  before  and  after  participation.  Measurements  were  recorded  on  a  zero 
to  seven  point  scale  (0=not  effective,  7=extremely  effective).  Brief  narrative  comments 
were  requested  to  flesh  out  the  ratings  that  participants  reported.  A  78%  response  rate  to 
this  questionnaire  was  realized. 

Figures  reported  in  this  document  represent  the  mean  response  recorded  unless 
otherwise  specified.  Narratives  were  examined  to  identify  any  trends  or  common  ideas 
among  the  responses  offered,  and  are  reported  in  support  of  the  numerical  data  presented. 


Effectiveness  of  the  PARTNERS  Program 

Overall,  PARTNERS  was  rated  as  a  highly  effective  program  by  both  beginning 
teachers  (6.0)  and  their  peer  coaches  (5.1)  and  they  stated  that  they  would  recommend  the 
program  very  highly  to  colleagues  (5.85).  Figure  1  below  depicts  the  responses  offered  by 
PARTNERS  participants  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Program. 

Figure  I.    Effectiveness  of  PARTNERS 

Success  as  a  Teacher 
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Beginning  teachers  placed  the  highest  value  (6.33)  on  the  support  structure  that 
PARTNERS  offered.  They  rated  the  program  as  being  effective  in  contributing  to  their 
success  as  teachers  (6.0),  supporting  this  ranking  were  the  highly  effective  scores  they 
gave  to  understanding  their  power  as  teachers  (6.0),  establishing  a  positive  classroom 
environment  (6.0),  enhancing  their  to  motivate  and  evaluate  students  (5.87),  improving 
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their  teaching  skills  (5.87),  and  formulating  discipline  plans  ^5.75).  As  a  result  of 
perfecting  these  teaching  skills  they  noted  their  increased  confidence  (5.75). 

Peer  coaches,  when  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  PARTNERS  for  their  beginning 
teachers,  largely  concurred  in  their  judgements.  Again,  they  cited  the  support  structure 
provided  by  the  Program  as  the  single  most  effective  component  (5.4)  for  beginning 
teachers.  They  also  noted  their  beginning  teachers'  development  of  classroom  skills- 
establishment  of  self-evaluation  abilities  (5.2),  establishment  of  a  positive  classroom 
environment  (5.2),  and  enhanced  understanding  of  their  power  as  teachers  (5.2).  As  a 
result  of  this  growth,  peer  coaches  reported  that  their  beginning  teachers  became  more 
effective  teachers  (5.1)  who  were  better  able  to  deal  with  classroom  discipline  (5.1), 
evaluating  and  motivating  students  (5.1),  and  teaching  students  at  risk  (5.1). 

Expanding  on  the  idea  that  the  single  most  effective  PARTNERS  component  for 
beginning  teachers  was  the  availability  of  a  support  system,  participants  rated  the 
helpfulness  of  various  types  of  assistance  rendered  by  peer  coaches.  This  rating  was 
conducted  by  asking  participants  to  assign  numerical  values  (l=least  helpful  5=most 
helpful)  to  categories  of  assistance  provided.  The  following  table  summarizes  their 
responses. 


Reginninp  Teachers 


Peer  Coaches 


Giving  Support 

Giving  Guidance 

As  a  Role  Model 

Assistance  with  Subject  Matter 

Assistance  with  Seminar  Concepts 

Friendship 

Giving  Feedback 


5.0 

4.83 

4.83 

4.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 


4.5 
4.1 
3.5 
2.9 
3.6 
4.5 
4.0 


While  beginning  teachers  were  somewhat  more  generous  in  their  ratings  than  their  peei 
coaches,  both  are  in  general  agreement  about  ranking  the  most  important  types  of  assistance 
offered.  Support,  guidance,  and  friendship  emerged  as  the  most  highly  valued  by  both 
groups.  Assistance  with  subject  matter  in  the  classroom  was  the  least  valued  by  both 
groups.  Beginning  Teachers,  however,  assigned  significantly  greater  importance  to  the 
role  modelling,  constructive  feedback,  and  direct  assistance  with  seminar  concepts 
provided  by  their  peer  coaches  as  factors  in  their  success  as  new  teachers.  These  data  are 
consistent  with  the  induction  theme  of  PARTNERS.  Clearly,  new  teachers  want  to  be 
shown,  not  told,  about  sound  teaching  practice  in  an  environment  that  respects  their  status 
as  adults  and  emerging  professionals. 


When  asked  to  rate  the  effectiveness  of  PARTNERS  for  themselves,  peer  coaches 
indicated  they  were  able  to  sharpen  a  number  of  important  skills.  They  reported  that  the 
enhancement  of  self-evaluation  abilities  (5,4)  and  teaching  students  at  risk  (5.4)  were  the 
most  effective  components  for  experienced  teachers,  The>  gained  skills  in  establishing 
a  positive  classroom  environment  (5,2),  and  understanding  their  power  as  teachers  (5,2). 
These  in  turn  contributed  to  formulation  of  more  effective  discipline  procedures  (5.1), 
cultivation  of  effective  teaching  skills  (5.1),  and  increased  overall  effectiveness  (5.1) 
among  veteran  teachers. 

Figure  2  depicts  the  effectiveness  of  the  delivery  method,  content,  and  structure  of 
PARTNERS  as  perceived  by  Program  participants. 

Figure  2.   Effectiveness  of  PARTNERS 
Components 
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Beginning  teachers  and  their  peer  coaches  are  clearly  in  close  agreement  about  what 
made  their  PARTNERS  experience  productive.  They  are  uniformly  enthusiastic  about 
about  their  pairings;  the  instructor,  Geraldine  Flaherty;  and  about  the  content  of  the 
Program.  Beginning  teachers  believed  the  structure  of  the  Program  was  somewhat  more 
effective  for  them  (5.87)  than  did  peer  coaches  (5.2).  Both  are  agreed  that  delivery  of 
PARTNERS  over  satellite  was  their  least  favored  component  (5.0  and  4.9  from  beginning 
teachers  and  peer  coaches  respectively),  rating  it  average  in  effectiveness.  Yet  they  agreed 
that  they  would  have  been  unable  to  participate  in  the  Program  without  satellite  delivery. 
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Impact  of  the  PARTNERS  Program 

PARTNERS  teachers  specified  a  number  of  areas  in  which  they  experienced  both 
personal  and  professional  growth  as  a  result  of  participating  in  the  Program.  Clearly,  a 
number  of  different  influences  sparked  the  growth  that  PARTNERS  teachers  reported. 
Most  profound  among  these  influences  would  certainly  be  the  school  setting  and  the 
relationships  enjoyed  with  administrators,  colleagues,  and  the  students  themselves. 
However,  because  PARTNERS  is  designed  to  offer  assistance  to  participants  in  their  own 
classrooms,  the  effects  of  these  many  factors  can  not  easily  be  separated  from  the  Program 
effects.  Figure  3  following  illustrates  the  areas  in  which  participants  reported  growth, 
nartutive  comments  included  in  the  next  section  add  detail  to  this  figure. 

Figure  3.    PARTNERS  Impact 
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Beginning  Teacher  Self-Report 

On  the  whole,  beginning  teachers  assessed  themselves  as  moving  from  "average"  to 
"good"  performers  in  the  classroom.  Beginning  teachers  reported  that  they  experienced 
their  greatest  growth  in  confidence  (2.5  gain),  in  competence  as  teachers  (1.75  gain),  and 
in  competence  as  communicators  (1.25  gain).  a  result  of  the  growth  they  experienced 
in  their  teaching  skills  beginning  teachers  reported  that  they  fit  into  their  school  settings 
better  (1.0  gain)  and  that  they  had  more  positive  attitudes  toward  teaching  (.875  gain). 
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Thus,  they  were  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs  (.625  gain)  and  more  likely  to  remain  in  the 
profession  (.75  gain).  Figure  4  suimnarizes  the  self-reports  of  leginning  teachers. 


Figure  4.  PARTNERS  Impact  on 
Beginning  Teachers 
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Peer  Coach  Perceptions  of  PARTNERS  Impact  on  Beginning  Teachers 

Peer  Coaches  were  in  remarkably  close  agreement  with  their  novice  partners  seeing 
them  as  moving  from  "average"  to  "good"  teachers.  While  they  reported  a  somewhat 
smaller  magnitude  of  gain  than  did  the  beginning  teachers,  peer  coaches  generally  saw  their 
partners  as  being  somewhat  less  needy  initially  than  the  beginning  teachers  reported  they 
felt.  They  concur  in  the  self-reports  of  beginning  teachers  that  their  greatest  growth 
occurred  in  the  areas  of  confidence  (1.3  gain)  and  self-confidence  (1.0  gain).  Again,  peer 
coaches  seemed  to  feel  that  the  increased  skills  levels  achieved  by  their  novice  partners 
accounted  this  growth.  They  saw  their  partners  as  gaining  in  competence  as 
communicators  (.94  gain),  in  competence  as  teachers  (.7),  and  in  their  attitudes  toward 
teaching  and  ability  to  fit  into  the  school  environment  (.7  gain  in  each  case).  As  a  result 
peer  coaches  substantiated  that  their  partners  did  experience  enhanced  job  satisfaction  (.7 
gain).  They  were  less  able  to  attribute  an  increased  desire  to  remain  in  the  profession  to 
Program  participation,  reporting  a  gain  of  .5.  However,  they  had  also  viewed  their 
beginning  teacher  partner  as  more  highly  motivated  to  stay  in  teaching  (5.5)  initially  than 
the  beginning  teachers  reported  they  actually  felt  (5.375).  Figure  5  following  summarized 
the  perception  of  peer  coaches  about  the  impact  of  PARTNERS  on  beginning  teachers. 
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Figure  5.    Peer  Coach  Perceptions  on 
PARTNERS  Impact  on  Beginning  Teachers 
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Peer  Coach  Self-Report 

Peer  coaches  also  reported  significant  impacts  from  their  participation  in 
PARTNERS,  seeing  themselves  as  moving  from  "good11  to  "excellent"  performers  *n  the 
classroom.  Figure  6  below  depicts  these  gains. 

Figure  6.    PARTNERS  Impact  on  Peer  Coaches 
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Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  peer  coaches  reported  the  greatest  growth  in  their  competence  as 
communicators  (1.1  gain).  Additionally,  they  also  reported  that  they  felt  more  confident 
(.9  gain)  as  a  result  of  their  year-long  peer  coaching  experience.  They  reported  enhanced 
professional  skill  and  rejuvenation  of  their  commitment  to  teaching  by  reporting  gains  in 
competence  as  teachers  (.7),  self-confidence  (.7),  and  attitudes  toward  teaching  (.6). 
Finally,  they  reported  the  least  gain  in  their  attitudes  toward  teaching  in  the  schools  where 
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they  are  presently  employed  (,1)  and  their  desire  to  remain  in  the  profession  (-2),  although 
these  attitudes  were  relatively  high  both  before  and  after  the  Program* 

Comments  from  PARTNERS  Participants 

Narrative  comments  were  solicited  from  PARTNERS  participants  to  flesh  out  their 
numerical  responses.  Below  is  a  sampling  of  the  comments  offered.  A  full  text  is  included 
in  Appendix  A. 

What  professional  benefits  did  you  receive  from  participating  in 
PARTNERS? 

•  'it  helps  to  watch  others  in  the  classroom,  I  am  a  better  observer  of  my  own 

classroom  skills  for  having  been  a  coach," 

•  "My  classroom  environment  became  more  positive.  My  effectiveness  improved 

in  the  area  of  discipline  and  teaching  techniques.  Observing  and  evaluating 
skills  have  improved. 11 

•  "New  techniques,  verbalizing  and  labeling  what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom," 

•  "I  had  a  chance  to  sit  back  and  really  look  at  what  I  do  as  a  teacher," 

•  "Reassurance  of  things  that  I  was  doing  correctly,  but  also  some  new  views  on 

how  to  improve  in  my  own  classroom," 

•  "Recognition  as  a  trained  professional  with  knowledge  to  share  with  someone 

other  than  ny  students.11 

What  personal  benefits  did  you  receive  from  participating  in  PARTNERS? 

•  "I  enjoyed  all  the  companionship  of  working  with  my  other  three  colleagues. 

Their  insights  and  humor  made  our  Saturday  sessions  quick  and  pleasant,  as 
well  as  profitable  professionally." 

•  "I've  developed  a  better  understanding  of  why  I  do  certain  things  in  the 

classroom  and  have  become  more  aware  of  different  ways  of  dealing  with  a 
variety  of  problems," 

•  "Ability  to  have  my  needs  met  in  the  classroom" 

•  "I  feel  more  confident  as  a  teacher," 

•  "Perhaps  not  too  man  of  the  ideas  were  new  but  the  concepts  need  to  be  re-taught 

sometimes  so  we  don't  forget  to  apply  what  we  already  know!" 
What  were  the  strengths  of  PARTNERS  1989-90? 

•  "I  started  out  a  little  shaky  at  the  beginning  but  once  I  understood  how  to  focus 

on  a  goal  I  really  got  a  lot  out  of  the  program.  The  action  plan  was  a  great  aid," 
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•  "Clean  and  well  defined  presentations." 

•  "In  depth  discussion  of  the  subject  matter." 

•  "Flexibility  of  being  able  to  work  on  problems  pertaining  to  our  own  needs  and 

not  necessarily  specifically  to  the  lesson." 

Review  page  1  of  your  PARTNERS  manual  to  see  what  talents  you  listed  in 
October*   How  would  fill  in  this  page  differently  now  that  you  have 
finished  PARTNERS7 

•  "I  would  add  the  talent  to  work  successfully  with  my  colleagues." 

•  "Better  motivational  skills.  More  confident  about  my  teaching  ability." 

•  "I  am  a  better  communicator." 

•  "I  think  I  would  keep  the  same  list,  my  liabilities  are  still  there  but  I  think  I  am 

better  able  to  deal  with  them." 

Have  your  perceptions  of  yourself  as  a  teacher  changed  this  year? 

•  "I  have  gained  more  insight  into  my  teaching  style.  I  have  had  time  in  the  class 

for  self-reflection  and  analysis  and  have  had  to  do  assignments  which  have 
made  me  lock  into  areas  I  wanted  to." 

•  "It  was  good  for  me  to  review  the  fact  that  there  are  strategies  in  teaching  that  can 

differ  and  still  be  effective." 

•  "I  am  able  to  better  identify  my  needs  for  job  satisfaction  and  plan  ways  to  meet 

these  needs  while  I  meet  student  needs." 

•  "I  believe  I  am  more  aware  of  my  students  sensitivities  and  needs,  i  tend  to  plan 

lessons  more  carefully." 

If  a  new  teacher  was  to  come  into  your  school,  what  would  you  tell  them 
ftbout  teaching? 

•  ". . . .  Teachers  don't  arrive  fully  developed,  like  Athena  from  Zeus'  head.  It 

has  to  be  leamed-with  a  bit  of  humor,  forgiveness,  and  practice." 

•  "It  is  a  process  of  self-evaluation.  Keep  all  levels  of  communication  honest  and 

open,  cultivate  peers  who  will  provide  valid  feedback." 

•  "It  is  demanding  and  rewarding  and  it  is  more  than  you  can  do  and  feel  like  you 

did  a  thorough  job.  But  it  is  fun  most  of  the  time." 
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In  what  ways  have  you  changed  as  a  professional  educator? 

•  "I  am  more  tolerant  and  tactful  with  young  colleagues,"  / 

•  "Calmer,  not  as  easily  volatile,  handle  situations  with  more  confidence, 

organized.11 

•  "I  have  gained  skills  that  have  improved  my  classroom  atmosphere-problem 

solving  in  my  classroom.  I  gained  professional  air  so  that  I  enter  the  classroom 
setting  as  the  leader.11 

If  you  could,  how  would  you  change  prc-service  university  training? 

•  "More  time  in  the  classroom,  earlier  than  student  teaching.11 

•  "More  time  in  the  'trenches1  to  balance  all  the  ideal  methods." 

•  "Change  it  to  75%  practicing  work." 

•  "Relate  theory  research  to  actual  classroom  experiences.  Provide  greater 

interaction  with  on  the  job  teachers,  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom," 


11 

7 'J  l 


Conclusions 

Clearly  PARTNERS  was  an  effective  program  of  support  and  skill-building  both 
for  beginning  and  experienced  teachers.  Participants  uniformly  reported  positive  growth  as 
a  result  of  their  year-long  experience  with  the  Program  and  94%  of  these  teachers  indicated 
that  they  would  be  continuing  to  teach  next  academic  year.  Of  those  who  would  be  leaving 
the  profession,  all  were  leaving  due  to  changes  in  life  circumstances— marriage,  change  of 
residence  to  accommodate  a  spouse's  career,  and  the  like. 

Beginning  teachers  valued  the  support  and  induction  into  the  teaching  profession 
that  they  received  through  the  Program.  They  reported  that  they  were  able  to  improve  their 
professional  skills  and  perceive  the  demands  of  the  profession  more  realistically  with  the 
help  of  their  experienced  peer  coach  teachers. 

Peer  coaches  valued  the  affirmation  and  rejuvenation  they  experienced  as  a  result  of 
their  participation  in  the  Program.  They  reported  that  they  also  were  able  to  hone  their 
professional  skills  and  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  pass  along  their  expertise  to  their 
younger  colleagues.  In  return  they  were  able  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm  and  optimism  of 
the  beginning  teachers  that  they  coached. 

Uniformly  beginning  teachers  and  peer  coaches  reported  that  they  valued  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  fellow  teachers.  Their  conversations,  while  focused  on  specifically 
identified  needs  of  beginning  teachers,  were  far  ranging.  In  the  course  of  these 
conversations,  teachers  were  able  to  evolve  the  specialized  vocabulary  needed  to  talk  about 
their  daily  activities  and  concerns.  This  enabled  further  sharing  of  problems,  solutions, 
and  ideas.  This  was  a  radical  departure  for  many  experienced  teachers  who  were 
accustomed  to  operating  largely  in  a  professional  vacuum.  In  addition,  PARTNERS 
beginning  teachers  received  an  induction  into  the  profession  that  was  most  uncommon. 
Rather  than  being  assigned  a  classroom  and  cast  adrift  to  cope  as  best  they  could  beginning 
teachers  were  supported  and  guided  into  sound  practice  by  successful,  experienced 
colleagues.  The  experience  was  mutually  affirming,  setting  participants  on  the  road  to 
excellence. 
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Peer  Coach 
FINAL  EVALUATION 
PARTNERS  in  Professional  Growth  Program 

Please  rate  the  effectiveness  of  the  PARTNERS  program  and  its  components,  by  circling  the  number 
that  you  feel  best  applies  to  each  statement. 


How  Effective  was  the  Proaram 

Not  at 
All 

Ave 

Extremely 
Effective 

1. 

overall? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  ■;  * 

2. 

In  building  your  Partner's  confidence 
in  teaching? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 : 

3. 

In  building  your  confidence  in  teaching? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  jf 

4. 

In  building  your  Partner's  self-evaluation 
abilities? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  ;  : 

5. 

In  building  your  self  evaluation  abilities? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  -  . 

6. 

In  providing  a  support  structure  for  your  Partner? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7. 

In  providing  a  support  structure  for  vou? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  : 

8. 

In  meeting  the  needs  of  students  at  risk? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  i.  ~ 

9. 

In  assisting  your  Partner  with  these  needs? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  s  ; 

10. 

In  helping  your  Partner  create  a  positive 
classroom  environment? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  •;.  i 

11. 

In  helping  you  create  a  positive  classroom 
environment? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  ' 

12. 

In  helping  your  Partner  implement 
an  effective  discipline  plan? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  • 

13. 

In  helping  you  with  discipline? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  • 

14. 

In  providing  your  Partner  with  the  skills 
to  become  an  effective  teacher? 

0  1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1  c 

1  0, 

In  enhancing  your  skills  as  an  effective 
teacher? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

16. 

In  helping  your  Partner  understand 
his/her  power  as  a  teacher? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

17. 

In  helping  you  understand 
your  power  as  a  teacher? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  t-'~ 

18. 

In  helping  your  Partner  learn  how 
to  manage  Ns/her  time? 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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1 9.  In  helping  you  lean  how 
to  manage  your  time? 

20.  In  helping  your  Partner  understand 
student  evaluation  and  motivation? 

2 1 .  In  helping  you  better  understand 
student  evaluation  and  motivation? 

22.  How  important  has  PARTNERS  been  to 
your  success  as  a  teacher? 

Comments 


0      1      2      3      4      5      6  7 


0      1      2      3      4      5      6      7  -  - 


0      1       .      3      4      5      6  7" 


0      1      2      3      4      5      6  7 


Rate  the  effectiveness  of  the  following: 

23.  use  of  instructional  television  as  a 
medium  for  seminars 

24.  your  pairing  with  your  partner 
25  the  instructor:  Geraldine  Flaherty 

26.  the  structure  of  the  program 

27.  the  content  of  the  program 
comments: 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


7  ' 

7  > 


7 
7 


•   ♦  / 


In  which  of  the  following  ways  do  you  feel  you  were  most  helpful  to  your  Partner? 

(Rate  from  1-5.  1 -least  helpful,  5=most  helpful.  You  may  use  the  same  number  more  than  once.) 


28.  __1JL_  Giving  support      fj    Giving  guidance  J_ 
Assisting  with  subject  matter  in  the  classroom 

 Assisting  in  implementing  seminar  concepts 

Providing  friendship 

JLl  Providing  feedback  after  observations 

 Other  

Comments: 


As  a  role  model 


79-1 
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29.  Have  you,  as  Peer  Coach,  accomplished  all  that  you  expected  to  do  for  your  partner? 


30.  What  professional  benefits  did  you  receive  from  participating  in  PARTNERS? 


31 .  What  efiiaonal  benefits  did  you  receive  from  participating  in  PARTNERS? 


32.  What  were  the  strengths  of  PARTNERS  1989-90? 


33.  What  would  you  add  or  delete  from  PARTNERS? 


34.  With  what  degree  of  enthusiasm  would  LO  HI 

you  recommend  PARTNERS  to  others?  0      1    2      3    4      5       6      7  C>1 
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Peer  Coach 
FINAL  EVALUATION 
PARTNERS  in  Professional  Growth  Program 

We  would  like  to  know  the  degree  to  which  you  and  your  Partner  experienced  changes  as  a  result  of 
PARTNERS.PIease  rate  where  you  feel  you  were  before  PARTNERS  and  at  the  end  of  PARTNERS  in  relation  to 
the  following  areas. 

Before  After 
Low      Med    High  Low       Med  High 


1 .  Your  Partner's  confidence 
as  a  teacher? 

2 .  Your  confidence  as  a  teacher? 

3.  Your  Partner's  competence 
as  a  teacher? 

4.  Your  competence  as  a  teacher? 

5.  Your  Partner's  competence 
as  a  communicator? 

6.  Your  competence  as  a  communicator? 

7.  Your  Partner's  self-confidence? 

8.  Your  self-confidence? 

9.  Your  Partner's  ability  to  fit  into 
the  school  environment? 

10.  Your  ability  to  fit  into  the  school 
environment? 

1 1 .  Your  Partner's  attitude  toward  teaching? 

12.  Your  attitude  toward  teaching? 

13.  Your  Partner's  attitude  about 
teaching  in  his/her  school? 


01   2  3  4  5  6  7  U     01   2  3  4  5  6  7  £ 
01   234567-"'    01   2  3  4  5  6  7  ^' 


0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7^'.; 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7;"J 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  -'' 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7S 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  :- 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7.'- 


01  2345676 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  ^' 

0  1  2  Z  4  5  6  7 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  - 

01  2  3  4  5  6  7  ^ 
01  234567  6-- 


0  1   2  3  4  5  6  7iZ   0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7.'"' 


0  1   2  3  4  5  6  7ii 

01  2345  67-"' 
0  1   2  3  4  5  6  7: 


01  234567: 
14.  Your  attitude  about  teaching  in  your  school?  01  234567  : 


0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  " 

01  2  3  4  5  6  7!- 
0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7'- 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  ;  i 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


15.  Your  Partner's  desire  to  remain 
in  the  profession? 

16.  Your  desire  to  remain  in  the  profession? 

17.  Your  Partner's  attitude  about 


0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7: 
0  1   2  3  4  5  6  7  ". 


0  1   2  3  4  5  6  7 
0  1   2  3  4  5  6  7. 


professional  development? 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7£* 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

U.Q 

18. 

Your  desire  to  remain  in  the  profession? 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Hc 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

U.l 

19. 

Your  Partner's  job  satisfaction? 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  ; 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i.b 

20. 

Your  job  satisfaction? 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  ■• 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

21. 

Your  commitment  to  PARTNERS? 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

74  f 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

b  ■  ' 
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22.  Please  review  page  1  of  your  PARTNERS  manual  to  see  what  talents  you  listed  in  October.  How 
would  you  fill  this  page  differently  now  that  you  have  completed  PARTNERS? 


23.  Have  your  perceptions  of  yourself  as  a  teacher  changed  this  year? 
a)  If  yes,  briefly  explain. 


b )  When  did  these  changes  occur? 


24.  Do  you  believe  PARTNERS  has  provided  you  with  a  career  ladder?      Yes  No 

25.  Are  you  currently  in  a  Masters  program?  '  —  l  : 

1,     n        •',  —       i'.-l  Z  ■'  •  J 

a)  _^  Yes   No      ' "    Already  have  a  Masters  ,  Ar)  ..>. 

b)  Do  you  plan  to  pursue  one?   Yes   No  v- 

26.  If  a  new  teacher  was  to  come  into  your  school,  what  would  you  tell  them  about  teaching?  u' 


27.  In  what  ways  have  you  changed  as  a  professional  educator  this  year? 


28.  If  you  could,  how  would  you  change  pre-service  university  training? 


29.  Will  you  be  teaching  next  year? 


<r.  797 
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TI-IN    Network/Region  20 
Teacher   Survey  Results 
1990-91 


Description:    Nine  distance  learning  teachers,  who  taught  students 
from  Star  Schools  during  the  1989-90  school  year,  were  asked  to 
give  written  responses  to  the  following  prompt. 

Please  outline  or  describe  your  perception  of  the 
instructional  impact  of  the  Star  School  project  on 
students  in  your  classes. 

Below  is  each  individual  response. 

•  I  believe  that  the  Star  Schools  program  was  a  very  motivating 
experience  for  the  students  enrolled  in  the  science  courses.  The 
courses  often  times  presented  a  real  challenge,  requiring  students  to 
stretch  their  minds.    The  Star  School  students  were  able  to  share  lab 
data  with  students  from  all  over  the  country.    It  was  an  advantage 
for  sites  that  did  not  have  equipment  needed  for  a  lab  to  experience 
experiments  through  television. 

I  saw  positive  impact  in  one  of  the  Astronomy  sites  which  built  its 
own  telescope.    Another  site  had  a  student  enrolled  in  Marine  Science 
that  received  the  highest  grade  in  the  entire  course. 

•  Some  of  the  Star  Schools  had  very  successful  experiences  in  my 
classes  while  others  could  not  handle  the  way  in  which  things  had  to 
be  done  for  this  type  of  class.   No  generalities  apply  in  my  class. 

•  The  TERC  project  was  great!    I  wish  we  could  have  incorporated  it 
in  my  "regular"  physics  class.    Many  Star  School  students  tried 
physics  who  would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  otherwise. 

•  Some  Star  Schools  expressed  gratitude  for  having  the  opportunity 
to  take  our  classes.    Some  of  the  sites  had  obviously  screened  their 
students  and  had  "top"  students.    Some  districts,  however  lacked 
supervision  and  the  students'  grades  reflected  this. 

•  The  students  in  my  class  from  Star  Schools  were  very  appreciative 
of  the  opportunity. 


•  I  had  many  excellent  Star  Schools  sites.    There  are  bright,  serious 
students  in  every  school.   The  key  to  success  in  TI-IN  classes  is 
screening  at  the  site  and  hiring  a  good  facilitator.    This  applies  to  any 
school. 

•  Some  of  the  Star  Schools  did  not  seem  to  listen  as  well  or  care 
about  TI-IN  classes.    It  seemed  as  if  the  students  did  not  appreciate 
TI-IN.    Other  Star  Schools  were  exceptional  and  I  was  not  able  to  tell 
them  apart  from  non-Star  Schools. 

•  ;he  Spanish  III  class  was  very  small  and  disappointing  because  of 
me  size.    Instructional^,  the  students  were  able  to  continue  their 
Spanish  studies  where  otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to.  The 
curriculum  allowed  one  student  to  perform  well  on  the  College  Board 
Spanish  Achievement  Test  and  be  admitted  to  Harvard.  Other 
students  benefitted  from  the  contact  with  other  schools  and  students 
from  around  the  country. 

•  The  Star  Schools  Program  seemed  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  sites 
that  were  in  remote  areas,  such  as  the  BIA  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs) 
schools.    Star  Schools  allowed  interaction  with  areas  outside  of  the 
school  environment.    By  far  the  sites  that  were  the  best  prepared 
and  self  motivated  were  the  Illinois  sites.    I  was  also  aware  of  the 
sites  in  Alabama  who  did  well.    They  were  also  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  to  enroll  in  the  TI-IN  classes. 

It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  have  several  of  the  Star  Schools  in 
Sociology.    The  subject  matter  was  enhanced  by  the  many 
opportunities  to  teach  the  concepts  with  the  examples  right  in  front 
of  us  because  of  the  regional  and  cultural  differences  among  the 
sites.    I  will  especially  miss  not  having  my  Indian  schools  very  much. 
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GRADE  DISTRIBUTIONS 


Comparison  of  Students  In  Star  Schools  and  Non-Star  Schools 


Yearly 

Grade  Averages 

Total  Number 
of  Students 

Percentage  of 
Total  Students 

Number  of 
Star  School 
Students 

Percentage  of 
Total  Star  School 
Students 

Number  of 
Non-Star  School 
Students 

Percentage  of 
Total  Non-Star 
School  Students 

90-100 

1539 

30.58% 

303 

30.3% 

1236 

30.6% 

80-89 

1705 

33.88% 

366 

36.6% 

1339 

33.2% 

70-79 

901 

17.90% 

155 

15.5% 

746 

18.5% 

60-69 

322 

6.40% 

68 

6.8% 

254 

6.3% 

Below  60 

428 

8.50% 

60 

6.0% 

368 

9.2% 

No  Grade  Given 

138 

2,74% 

48 

4,8% 

90 

2,2% 

TOTALS 

5033 

100.00% 

1Q00 

100.0% 

4033 

100.0% 
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A  SUMMARY  REPORT 


USING  THE  TLTG  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 
IN  A  DISTANCE  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENT 


Texas  Learning  Technology  Group 
P.O.  Box  2947 
Austin,  Texas  78768-2947 

September  27,  1990 
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I.        Star  Schools  Program 


In  1987  Congress  created  the  Star  Schools  Program  to  provide  demonstration  grants  to 
telecommunication  partnerships.  As  stated  in  the  program  notice  that  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  April  5,  1988,  the  purpose  of  the  Star  Schools  Program  is 
to: 

■  develop,  construct,  and  acquire  telecommunication  audio  and 
video  facilities  and  equipment 

■  develop  and  acquire  instructional  programming,  and 

■  obtain  technical  assistance  for  the  use  of  such  facilities  and 
instructional  programming  in  order  to  encourage  improved 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  other 
subjects  such  as  vocational  education. 

The  TI-IN  Network,  Inc.,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  partnered  with  the  Region  XX 
Education  Service  Center,  was  awarded  one  of  the  demonstration  grants.  In  turn, 
Region  XX  Education  Service  Center  leased  from  the  Texas  Learning  Technology  Group 
(TLTG)  their  newly  completed  TLTG  Physical  Science  Program  for  delivery  over  TI-IN's 
satellite  network.  TLTG  provided  one  set  of  courseware  materials.  The  complete 
15-unit  program  consists  of  15  videodisc  sides,  67  floppy  diskettes,  chemistry  and 
physics  resource  guides  for  teacher  use,  chemistry  and  physics  guides  for  student 
use,  and  a  student  assessment  program.  The  resource  guides  for  the  teacher  contain 
the  following  material  for  each  unit:  list  of  objectives,  pacing  chart,  script, 
summary  notes,  practice  sets,  instruction  for  wet  laboratory  insta'ction,  suggested 
demonstrations,  and  glossary. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  TLTG  Physical  Science  Program,  TLTG  provided  3  copies 
of  the  teacher  resource  guides,  200  sets  of  student  manuals,  200  sets  of  the 
assessment  program,  teacher  training,  and  technical  support.  TLTG  was  also 
contracted  to  perform  an  evaluation  of  the  use  of  the  courseware  in  a  distance 
learning  environment.  Region  XX  collected  the  necessary  evaluation  data, 
disseminated  the  courseware  materials,  and  provided  training  for  the  classroom 
facilitators. 


The  TLTG  Physical  Science  Program  was  installed  and  ready  for  use  for  the  1989 
summer  school  session.  Waelder  ISD  was  the  only  site  that  elected  to  receive  the 
programming.  Four  students  were  enrolled  at  this  site.  This  summer  session  did  not 
provide  an  adequate  number  of  students  for  testing,  but  did  provide  time  for  the 
studio  teacher  to  become  familiar  with  the  curriculum  and  the  technology.  Also,  it 
provided  time  for  TI-IN  technicians  to  test  the  computerized  video  and  graphic 
output.  No  data  were  collected  from  the  students  during  the  summer  session. 
Following  this  pilot  tect,  a  field  test  was  commissioned  to  examine  specific  student 
and  teacher  behaviors  during  the  1989-90  academic  year. 

This  report  describes  the  findings  of  the  field  test  that  was  conducted  during 
1989-90.  TLTG  collected  information  from  the  students  concerning  their  views  on 
televised  instruction,  the  use  of  videodisc-based  programs,  and  their  achievement 
and  interest  in  physical  science. 

II.       Program  Modifications 

TLTG  Physical  Science  is  a  160  hour  course  delivered  through  interactive  videodisc. 
It  is  divided  into  15  instructional  units,  including  one  introductory  unit,  seven 
chemistry  units,  six  physics  units,  and  one  unit  on  energy  resources  that  can  be 
taught  at  the  end  of  either  semester.  In  a  typical  unit,  students  learn  the 
concepts  through  several  methods  -  teacher  demonstrations,  traditional  wet 
laboratory  activities,  written  assignments,  and  innovative  videodisc-based 
instruction.  Two  types  of  videodisc-based  instruction  are  teacht:-led  instruction 
involving  the  entire  class,  and  small-group  practice  activities  and  simulations, 
allowing  three  to  four  students  to  work  together. 

Although  it  was  not  known  initially  what  modifications  would  be  needed  to  deliver 
the  courseware  via  distance  learning,  very  few  changes  were  actually  needed.  These 
changes  can  be  categorized  as  technical  or  curriculum  modifications. 
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Technical  Modifications 


Two  technical  modifications  were  made  in  order  to  deliver  the  •  courseware  via 
distance  learning. 

A.  An  RGB  encoder  was  integrated  to  allow  the  computer  screen  to 
be  captured  through  direct  video  output. 

B.  An  electronic  pointer  was  added  to  allow  the  teacher  to  point 
to  items  displayed  on  the  computer  screen. 

Curriculum  Modifications 

One  necessary  curriculum  modification  was  the  selection  of  instructional  units  or 
sections  of  units  to  be  taught.  Only  one  unit,  Energy  Resources,  was  not  feasible 
for  use  in  a  distance  learning  environment  because  it  was  designed  as  a  5  day  small 
group  simulation  exercise.  During  the  fall  semester,  four  of  the  six  physics  units 
(Introduction  to  Physical  Science,  Motion  and  Force,  Work  and  Simple  Machines,  and  a 
portion  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism)  were  taught.  During  the  spring  semester,  all 
of  the  Chemistry  units  were  taught,  with  the  exception  of  the  unit  entitled  Nuclear 
Chemistry  and  Radioactivity.  The  two  physics  units  and  one  chemistry  unit  are 
appropriate  for  distance  learning  delivery,  but  were  not  taught  due  to  lack  of  time. 

III.      Student  Population 

Seventy-seven  students  from  5  states  were  enrolled  in  the  TI-IN  Physical  Science 
course.  The  table  below  shows  a  breakdown  of  student  enrollment. 


State 

Number  of 
Sites 

Number  of 
Students 

Range  of 
Class  Size 

Illinois 

5 

19 

2-10  students 

Minnesota 

1 

11 

N/A 

Mississippi 

1 

6 

N/A 

♦ 

New  Mexico 

3 

34 

4-17  students 

Texas 

2 

7 

2-5  students 

TOTALS 

12 

77 
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In  January,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  students  enrolled  in  the  physical 
science  course.  Questionnaires,  returned  by  36  students,  indicated  that  83%  of  the 
students  speak  English  in  the  home,  11%  speak  Navajo,  and  6%  speak  Spanish.  With 
tegard  to  grade  classification,  53%  were  9th  graders,  6%  were  10th  graders,  22%  were 
11th  graders,  and  19%  were  12th  graders.  Only  5  of  the  77  students  enrolled  in  this 
course  were  taking  the  course  for  the  second  time. 

IV.      Instructional  Use  of  Courseware 

A  questionnaire  on  instructional  practices  was  completed  in  May  by  the  TI-IN 
teacher,  David  Marshall.  Mr.  Marshall  indicated  that  he  used  the  TLTG  Physical 
Science  program  during  approximately  50%  of  the  on-air  instructional  time.  Typical 
uses  of  the  courseware,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Marshall,  included: 

■  providing  initial  instruction  of  a  concept 

■  emphasizing  or  repeating  instruction  previously  provided  by  the 
teacher 

■  reviewing  concepts 

■  practicing  concepts 

These  uses  are  very  similar  to  those  of  a  teacher  in  a  regular  classroom. 

In  his  experimentation  with  various  teaching  activities,  Mr.  Marshall  discovered  an 
innovative  way  to  engage  the  students  in  the  interactive  practices  and  simulations. 
He  would  select  a  site  and  have  them  call  in  to  complete  the  practice  or  simulation 
with  him,  while  the  other  sites  would  work  on  paper /pencil  activities  provided  by 
the  student  manual.  This  was  certainly  a  novel  solution  to  the  lack  of  a  computer 
system  on-site. 

The  advantages  of  the  courseware  as  described  by  Mr,  Marshall  included  the 
well-developed  curriculum,  abundance  of  teaching  suggestions,  and  the  visual  impact 
of  medium  through  which  concepts  were  presented.  He  could  list  no  disadvantages  of 
using  the  courseware. 
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3ased  on  observations  of  Mr.  Marshall's  teaching,  TLTG  staff  felt  that  his  use  of 
the  courseware  was  not  much  different  than  the  way  a  teacher  in  a  regular  classroom 
-vould  use  it  Staff  were  impressed  by  his  ability  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time 
off-task  while  waiting  for  a  site  to  connect  by  using  strategies  such  as  asking 
several  questions  in  succession. 


Teaching  the  content  does  seem  to  require  more  time  in  a  distance  learning 
environment  than  in  the  regular  classroom  as  indicated  by  the  number  of 
instructional  units  not  taught.  Two  instructional  units  were  not  taught  during  the 
fall  (physics)  semester,  and  one  was  not  taught  during  the  spring  (chemistry) 
semester.  Several  factors  may  have  contributed  to  this. 


■  First,  the  fail  semester  was  slow  to  begin  because  of 
fluctuating  student  enieUment. 

■  Second,  the  semester  exam  for  the  fall  was  administered  prior  to 
the  Christmas  holidays,  which  reduced  the  time  spent  on  the 
physics  units  by  almost  3  weeks. 

■  Third,  time  was  lost  in  waiting  for  students  to  connect  via 
telephone  to  the  originating  classroom  so  that  they  could 
respond  to  questions  asked  by  the  teacher.  It  was  stated 
earlier  in  this  report  that  Mr.  Marshall  employed  a  variety  of 
strategies  to  decrease  the  amount  of  time  lost. 

■  Fourth,  Mr.  Marshall  took  additional  time  for  review  to  ensure 
that  all  students  understood  the  concepts. 


V.       Field  Test  Plan 


The  field  test  was  designed  to  answer  the  following  questions: 


Is  the  TLTG  Physical  Science  Program  effective  in  teaching  content 
delivered  via  satellite? 

What  are  the  student  attitudes  toward  the  TLTG  program  delivered 
via  satellite? 
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Achievement  and  interest  information  was  collected  from  students  in  all  sites. 
I  owever,  to  reduce  the  testing  burden,  interest  information  was  collected  during  the 
fall  semester  when  physics  was  taught  and  achievement  information  was  collected 
during  the  spring  semester  when  chemistry  was  taught. 

An  interest  questionnaire  was  used  to  determine  student  attitudes  toward  the 
televised  delivery  of  the  TLTG  Physical  Science  Program  The  questionnaire  was 
specially  designed  for  this  field  test  effort.  It  was  administered  at  the  end  of 
the  fall  semester  following  the  completion  of  the  physics  semester.  Thus,  questions 
refer  to  learning  physics  concepts  (Appendix  A). 

The  achievement  instrument  used  in  the  study  was  the  TLTG  Mastery  Assessment  for 
Chemistry.  It  is  a  50  item  multiple  choice  criterion-referenced  test.  The 
reliability  of  the  instrument  was  calculated  to  be  0.84  using  the  Kuder-Richardson 
20  formula.  This  instrument  was  prepared  by  an  external  test  developer  in  concert 
with  the  TLTG  staff  and  has  been  used  in  previous  evaluation  efforts  (Appendix  B). 

TLTG  also  learned  about  key  factors  that  contribute  to  a  successful  learning 
environment  in  a  distance  learning  class. 

VI.  Student  Perception  Findings 

During  the  fall  semester,  student  perceptions  of  the  physics  instruction  were 
investigated  using  a  questionnaire  administered  in  mid-December.  The  questionnaire 
(Appendix  A)  was  composed  of  three  sections.  Section  I  was  composed  of  3  questions 
related  to  general  information  regarding  native  language,  grade  level,  and  the 
number  of  times  the  student  had  taken  physical  science.  The  response  is  heretofore 
summarized  in  Section  III,  Student  Population.  Section  II  included  17  Likert-type 
questions  related  to  the  physics  instruction  received  by  the  students.  Section  HI 
asked  7  open-ended  questions  related  to  program  characteristics.  Thirty-six 
students  responded  to  the  questionnaire. 
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In  Section  II  of  the  questionnaire,  72%  of  the  students  agreed  or  strongly  agreed 
that  the  physics  semester  was  interesting.  Sixty-nine  percent  agreed  or  strongly 
agreed  that  the  physics  information  was  useful  to  their  lives.  Fifty-eight  percent 
thought  that  they  had  learned  a  lot  in  the  course,  while  36%  were  undecided. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  students  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  the  laboratory 
activities  helped  them  understand  the  concepts.  Eighty-three  percent  agreed  or 
strongly  agreed  that  the  videodisc  presentations  helped  them  learn. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  students  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  they  liked 
learning  physics  through  a  televised  course.  Sixty-nine  percent  agreed  or  strongly 
agreed  that  televised  courses  will  improve  high  school  courses  in  the  future,  while 
28%  were  undecided.  Only  38%  of  the  students  felt  that  they  were  able  to  speak  with 
the  teacher  as  much  as  they  needed,  while  36%  percent  disagreed  with  that 
statement.  In  responding  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  enroll  in  other  televised 
courses,  61%  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  and  39%  were  undecided.  Students'  feelings 
about  the  teacher  did  not  appear  to  contribute  to  this  response  since  students 
overwhelmingly  felt  that  the  teacher  did  a  good  job  teaching  physics.  Table  1 
displays  the  number  of  responses  per  category  for  each  question  in  Section  II  of  the 
questionnaire. 

Student  responses  to  the  open  ended  questions  in  Section  III  of  the  questionnaire 
did  not  provide  much  insight  into  their  perceptions  of  televised  courses.  Nine  of 
the  36  questionnaires  were  returned  with  no  or  unintelligible  responses  to  the 
questions.  In  response  to  the  question  about  what  students  Uked  most  about 
learning  physics,  several  indicated  they  liked  the  labs  (14),  the  physics  content, 
such  as  waves  and  light  (4),  the  fact  that  it  was  televised  (2),  the  computer 
sequences  (2),  creativity  of  the  program  (2),  having  a  good  teacher  (1),  small  class 
size  and  site  competition  (1),  and  everything  (2). 

In  response  to  the  question  about  what  they  like  least  about  learning  physics, 
students  indicated  the  tests  (7),  not  getting  to  talk  with  the  teacher  and  get  to 
know  him  (4),  nothing  (3),  the  lab  activities  (3),  the  content  (3),  the  logistics  of 
sending  and  receiving  assignments  (2),  confusing  content  (1),  an  unprepared 
facilitator  (1),  and  being  bored  (1). 
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Information  obtained  from  the  students  regarding  what  physics  topics  they  like  least 
and  best  were  equally  mixed  with  all  of  the  units  being  listed.  Student  responses 
as  to  the  advantages  of  learning  physics  through  a  televised  class  included  the 
following  responses: 


■  being  able  to  tape  each  class  for  further  review 

■  having  a  deadline  for  work  thus  making  students  organize 
themselves 

■  enjoying  it  more  everyday 

■  more  fun 

■  having  more  personal  autonomy  in  the  classroom 

■  the  computer  sequences 

■  having  physics  offered  to  students  at  a  small  schoc!  vhere  they 
may  not  ordinarily  have  the  opportunity 

■  challenging  course 

■  more  qualified  teachers 

■  interesting  to  learn  from  a  teacher  who  can't  see  you 

■  teaches  more  students 

■  helps  you  go  to  college 

■  more  hands-on  experiences 

■  the  illustrations 

The  disadvantages  listed  by  the  students  in  le*,rning  physics  through  a  televised 
course  include: 


■  missing  a  lot  of  information  when  you  are  absent 

■  lack  of  individual  assistance  from  the  teacher 

■  not  seeing  all  of  the  other  students 

■  difficulty  in  paying  attention 

■  not  having  anyone  pay  attention  to  you 

■  scheduling  of  school  being  inconsistent  with  the  scheduling  of 
the  televised  class 

■  not  talking  to  the  teacher  as  much  as  you  might  like 

■  technical  problems 


VII.     Achievement  Findings 

During  the  spring  semester,  student  chemistry  achievement  was  examined.  Using  a 
criterion-referenced  chemistry  test,  pre-test  and  post-test  scores  were  collected. 
The  pre-test  was  administered  during  late  January  and  the  post-test  was  administered 
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during  mid-May.  Table  2  shows  the  pre-test  and  post-test  scores  of  students  by 
student.  Table  3  displays  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  two  sets  of 
scores.  For  the  pre-test,  a  mean  of  22.804  was  obtained  with  a  range  of  scores  from 
10  to  47  with  a  maximum  of  50.  For  the  post-test,  a  mean  of  32.604  was  obtained 
with  scores  ranging  from  15  to  47. 

The  pre-test  mean  and  the  post-test  mean  were  compared  using  a  paired  group 
two-tailed  t-test.  Although  a  one-tailed  t-test  would  be  an  appropriate  comparison, 
the  two-tailed  t-test  produces  a  more  conservative  measure.  The  results  of  the 
t-test  are  found  in  Table  4.  A  probability  of  0.0001  was  calculated,  which 
indicates  that  the  difference  is  unlikely  to  be  due  to  chance.  The  instruction 
students  receive  appears  to  increase  students  knowledge  of  physical  science 
concepts.  However,  the  knowledge  increase  cannot  be  attributed  to  certain  portions 
of  the  instruction  without  additional  research. 

MIL    Contributors  to  a  Successful  Learning  Environment 

This  study  also  identified  the  following  factors  as  being  key  contributors  to  a 
successful  learning  environment:  the  studio  teacher,  the  facilitator,  and  the 
instructional  materials.  These  factors  are  characteristic  of  the  satellite 
transmission  medium,  and  are  not  unique  to  the  TLTG  curriculum.  A  description  of 
each,  however,  does  help  to  clarify  the  environment  of  this  study. 

A.        The  Teacher 

The  teacher  in  the  distance  learning  environment  is  extremely  important.  Like  the 
teacher  in  a  classroom,  the  effective  distance  learning  teacher  has  mastered  the 
content.  In  addition,  however,  the  distance  learning  teacher's  personality  needs  to 
be  dynamic  enough  to  capture  student  attention  long  distance.  The  distance  learning 
teacher  tends  to  be  more  deliberate,  and  to  exhibit  a  heightened  sense  of  interest 
and  encouragement,  knowing  the  student  has  a  greater  option  not  to  be  responsive 
when  the  teacher  has  no  visual  perception  of  the  student.  The  distance  learning 
teacher,  then,  necessitates  more  of  a  television  personality. 
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Within  the  span  of  control  of  the  distance  learning  teacher  is  the  quality  of  the 
instructional  delivery  from  the  broadcast  site.  However,  to  ensure  a  successful 
course  for  the  student  the  on-site  classroom  based  activities  also  must  be  well 
executed,  and  the  environment  must  be  constructive.  The  distance  learning  teacher 
relies  on  the  classroom  facilitator  for  this  part. 

B.  The  Facilitator 

The  facilitator  is  a  critical  link  between  the  student  and  the  distance  learning 
teacher.  The  facilitator  is  responsible  for  organizing  and  managing  the  learning 
environment,  and  for  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  teacher.  In  the  case  of 
science  classes  the  facilitator  is  responsible  for  laboratory  instruction. 

In  this  study  several  students  commented  that  the  facilitator  was  unprepared  or  slow 
to  submit  papers  for  grading.  Student  inattention/disruption  during  class 
interfered  with  the  learning  of  other  students.  Relating  to  laboratory  work,  the 
proper  materials  and  equipment  were  not  available  at  all  sites.  The  distance 
learning  teacher  in  this  study  was  also  concerned  about  student  absenteeism, 
especially  in  two  of  the  s'ies. 

These  issues  are  inherent  in  all  classrooms  and  the  degree  of  success  with  each  is 
unique  to  each  district.  It  is  important  to  this  study  to  recognize  that  the 
classroom  dimension  partnered  with  the  delivery  of  instruction  by  the  distance 
learning  teacher,  and  the  instructional  materials  produces  the  results. 

C.  The  Instructional  Materials 

The  instructional  material  is  the  teacher's  most  critical  component,  both  in 
classroom  based  instruction  and  in  distance  learning  instruction.  The  teacher's 
dynamic  personality  and  the  constructive  classroom  environment  set  the  stage  for  the 
subject  matter.  To  produce  optimal  results  the  instructional  material  must  be 
organized,  accurate  in  content,  motivating  to  the  student,  clear  in  communication, 
and  of  the  production  quality  that  today's  student  expects. 
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The  TLTG  Physical  Science  Program  was  used  to  provide  motivating  visual  images  and 
sequences.  It  also  provided  core  content  material  to  support  the  teacher's 
instruction  of  the  concepts.  The  production  quality  of  the  TLTG  Program  is  high  in 
the  use  of  video,  graphics,  text,  and  sound. 

Students  made  many  positive  comments  about  the  use  of  the  storylines,  practices,  and 
simulations.  The  combination  of  high  production  quality  and  sound  instructional 
design  met  the  criteria  of  the  distance  learning  teacher. 

For  one  case  study  of  the  combination  of  the  distance  learning  teacher,  an  effective 
facilitator,  and  the  TLTG  instructional  materials  refer  to  the  TI-IN  United  Star 
Network  Program  and  Process  Evaluation  Summer  1989,  by  Jennings  Bryant  with  Scott 
Davenport,  Jana  Hyde,  Debbie  Elliott-Taylor,  University  of  Alabama,  pages  17-26. 


IX.  Summary 

This  study  indicates  that  the  TLTG  interactive  videodisc  curriculum  can  be  effective 
in  producing  student  learning  in  a  distance  learning  environment.  Given  the 
analysis  of  test  scores  and  questionnaires,  most  students  did  learn  physical  science 
concepts  and  found  the  class  to  be  interesting. 

Saying  that  they  "learned  a  lot"  students  were  very  responsive  to  the  video  segments 
and  saw  the  connection  between  physics  and  the  real  world.  Both  the  distance 
learning  teacher  and  the  students  valued  the  program  with  the  teacher  listing  no 
disadvantages  to  the  program  and  the  students  saying  it  helped  them  to  learn. 

The  disadvantages  listed  on  page  9  are  inherent  in  distance  learning  classes.  The 
facilitator  may  be  able  to  resolve  several  of  the  issues  and  the  distance  learning 
teacher,  through  increasingly  encouraging  the  students,  can  help  solve  other  of  the 
disadvantages  listed. 
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Overall,  the  marriage  of  the  two  delivery  technologies,  satellite  transmission  and 
interactive  videodisc,  was  compatible  and  complementary.  The  use  of  the  videodisc 
and  computer  materials  in  addition  to  the  usual  transparencies  added  a  creative  and 
lively  touch  to  the  instruction.  As  instructional  programming  for  distance  learning 
becomes  more  sophisticated,  interactive  videodisc  can  offer  an  advantage  by  helping 
to  increase  student  interest  and  achievement. 
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TABLE  I:  Student  Perception  Database 


1  Survey  Question 
1    

Strongly  Agree 

Agree 

Undecided 

Disagree 

|  Strongly  Disagree 

No  response 

Course  Interesting 

6 

20 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Understandable 

5 

19 

4 

8 

0 

0 

Helpful  labs 

1 1 

16 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Fair  tests 

7 

24 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Useful  information 

10 

15 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Dideodisc  helpful 

7 

23 

5 

0 

1 

0 

Difficult  to  attend 

5 

2 

9 

14 

6 

0 

Learned  a  lot 

7 

14 

13 

2 

0 

0 

IV  improves  class 

14 

1 1 

10 

0 

1 

0 

Likes  LD  learning 

9 

17 

6 

3 

0 

1 

Easy  to  talk 

11 

13 

8 

0 

1 

3 

Teacher  access 

4 

10 

i 

10 

3 

2 

Good  teaching 

i9 

14 

2 

0 

r~  i 

0 

Enroll  other  LD 

13 

9 

14 

0 

0 

0 

8 1  (', 
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TABLE  2:  Achievement  Database 


in# 

P  rp — t  p  c  t 

Pncttocl 

r osiiesx 

1 

■ 

8788 

W  ■  w  W 

15 

■  w 

# 

41 

1717 
i  i  i  i 

1  8 
1  o 

39 

2 

1914 

i  ^  ■  ■ 

39 

w  7 

45 

47 

7870 

74 

3d 

3 

w 

1111 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

15 

1  w 

21 

£-  1 

43 

1818 

77 

3d 

4 

2222 

C  Wmm  Km  W\m 

39 

w  7 

33 

44 

Qft3Q 

70w  7 

73 

7d 

5 

2230 

Cm  Mm  \M  w 

47 

■  1 

47 

■  1 

4S 

1 Q1 0 

1  7  1  7 

1  7 

77 

6 

3333 

35 

41 

nr  i 

4ft 

7878 

7ft 

7d 

7 

1 

4444 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

36 

43 

47 

788 

78 

3d 

8 

5555 

1 7 

1  1 

23 

48 

7171 

1  K 
1 

73 

Q 

6666 

73 

49 

2323 

15 

31 

10 

1  U 

4854 

50 

2424 

17 

37 

1 1 

2491 

1  6 

1  m 

1  %J 

51 

2525 

22 

34 

12 

4754 

1  7 

1  1 

73 

13 

3420 

1  7 

1  1 

Cm  Cm 

14 

5872 

1  2 

1  £. 

0 

IS 

8325 

UP  vj  L 

1  Q 

1  7 

1  Q 

1  7 

1  ft 

JUL  7 

1  o 

7fi 

1  7 

442 

1  4 

77 

Cm  I 

1  8 

3487 

74 

48 

1  9 

1  7 

8070 

1  8 

20 

8035 

21 

32 

sJ  Cm 

21 

4587 

29 

C  7 

32 

22 

4750 

■  l  w  u 

22 

38 

23 

€m  W 

7777 

■  ill 

31 

w  1 

44 

24 

8888 

20 

Cm.  U 

39 

sJ  7 

25 

9999 

7  7  7  7 

37 

*J  1 

44 

26 

1010 

25 

38 

27 

1212 

1  0 

1  w 

25 

81S 

28 

1313 

1  w  1  O 

1  8 

1  w 

28 

w 

29 

141  4 

l    ■  I  ■ 

28 

C  w 

42 

30 

1515 

1   w   1  1>J 

1  3 

1  w 

33 

sJ  w 

31 

2638 

mm.  \J  SmW  W 

26 

A*  w 

24 

32 

1  282 

24 

39 

«J  7 

33 

6002 

31 

42 

34 

si  ■ 

820 

21 

C.  1 

34 

sJ  ■ 

35 

1616 

20 

29 

<C  7 

36 

9202 

21 

30 

37 

7309 

29 

37 

38 

3005 

19 

33 

8746 

27 

37 

^  #\  *- 

TABLE  3:  Descriptive  Pretest  and  Posttest  Statistics 


X i  :  Pre-test 


Mean: 

Std.  Dev.: 

Std.  Error. 

Variance: 

Coef.  Var.: 

Count: 

22.804 

7.769 

1.088 

60.361 

34.07 

1"  1 

Minimum: 

Maximum: 

Ranqe: 

Sum: 

Sum  of  Sqr.: 

*  Mlsslnq: 

10 

47 

37 

1 163 

29539 

0  | 

Mean:            Std.  Dev.: 

X2 :  Posttest 

Std.  Error:      Variance:        Coef.  Var.:  Count: 

32.604 

7.981 

1.152 

63.691 

24.477 

48 

Minimum: 

Maximum: 

Ranqe: 

Sum: 

Sum  of  Sqr.:    *  Mlsslna: 

15 

47 

32 

1565 

54019 

3  1 

8  i.f) 


TABLE  4:  Paired  Group  t-Test 


Paired  t-Test  X  i  :  Pre-test   Y  j  :  Posttest 


DF": 

Mean  X  -  Y: 

Paired  t  value: 

Prob.  (2-tail): 

47 

-9.438 

-10.029 

.0001 

Note:  3  cases  deleted  with  missing  values. 
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Appendix  A 

Name. 
ID  H1 

TI-IN  Physical  Science  Student  Questionnaire  

PHYSICS  SEMESTER 

t  S^%W^»  questionnaire  as 

fontanel  M^r^«^(g^ 

J.        General  Information 

Directions.  Answer  the  following  questions  by  completing  the  sentence. 

1.  Slanguage  that  I  speak  with  my  family  at  home  is 

f 

2.  Iamb  the  (9th,  10th,  11th,  or  12th)  grade  in  school. 

3.  This  is  the  (1st,  2nd ,  3rd)  time  that  I  have  taken  physical  science. 

H.  Instruction 

foUo^  'lotions  by  circling  either  SA,  A,  U.  D, 
SA  =  Strongly  Agree  A  =  Agree    U  -  Undecided  D  =  Disagree  SD= Strongly  Disagree 

4.  The  physics  semester  of  this  course  was  interesting.  (SA 

5.  TTie  physics  information  presented  was  understandable  to  (SA 

6.  The  laboratory  activities  in  this  course  helped  me  to  fSA 
understand  the  information.  V  {bA 

7.  The  tests  given  during  this  semester  were  fair.  ($a 
8'   u?eftil^°mTti0n  1  leamed  in  the  physics  semester  is  (SA 

9'    h^S^rT^^  ^  by  the  ™N  teacher  <$A 

10.  I  have  trouble  paying  attention  to  the  TI-IN  teacher.  (sa 

1 1.  I  learned  a  lot  abou;  physics  during  this  semester.  .  (SA 

12.  I  think  televised  courses  will  improve  high  school  7SA 
courses  in  the  future.  5  -wiuui 


A 

U 

D 

SD) 

A 

U 

D 

SD) 

A 

u 

D 

SD) 

A 

u 

D 

SD) 

A 

u 

D 

SD) 

A 

u 

D 

SD) 

A 

u 

D 

SD) 

A 

u 

D 

SD) 

A 

u 

D 

SD) 
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13.  I  liked  learning  physics  through  a  televised  course.  (SAAU    D  SD) 

14.  It  was  easy  to  talk  with  the  n-IN  teacher.  (SAAU    D  SD) 

15.  Iwasable  to  talk  with  the  TUN  teacher  as  ranch  as  I    (SA  A  Li    D  SD) 

*  PhJS  ihS  M  teaeher  *«  *  good  job  teaching     (SA  A  U    D  SD) 

17.  If  I  could,  I  would  take  other  televised  courses.  (SAAU  D  SD) 
HI.      Program  Characteristics 

Directions.  Please  answer  each  of  the  following  questions  in  the  space  provided. 

18.  What  did  you  like  most  about  learning  physics  this  semester?  Why? 


19.  What  did  you  like  least  about  learning  physics  this 


semester?  Whv? 


20.  What  physics  topic  do  you  think  you  learned  the  best? 


21.  Wh^t  part  of  the  physics  semester  gave  you  the  most  difficulty?  WnyV 
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22.  What  would  have  helped  you  overcome  the  most  difficult  part? 


23.  What  advantages  do  you  see  in  learning  physics  in  a  televised  course? 


24.  What  disadvantages  do  you  see  in  learning  physics  in  a  televised  course? 
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TLT6  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  MASTERY  ASSESSMENT 
CHEMISTRY 


APPENDIX  B 


1.    Which  of  the  following  would  be  considered  a  safe  procedure  while 
heating  a  substance  in  a  test  tube? 

(A)  Placing  a  cork  in  the  test  tube 

(B)  Pointing  the  mouth  of  the  test  tube  away  from  yourself,  but  toward 
another  laboratory  group 

(C)  Taking  off  your  goggles  so  that  you  can  see  exactly  when  the 
substance  begins  to  melt 

(D)  Pointing  the  mouth  of  the  test  tube  toward  the  wall 


2.  In  the  metric  system,  a  centimeter  is 

(A)  0.01  meter 

(B)  0.1  meter 

(C)  10.  meters 

(D)  100.  meters 


3.    A  physical  science  student  measures  the  mass  of  a  beaker  as  80  grams. 
What  is  the  mass  of  the  beaker  in  kilograms? 

<   )  0.080  kg 

(B)  0.80  kg" 

(C)  8,000.  kg 

(D)  80,000.  kg 


According  to  the  picture  above,  what  is  the  mass  of  the  object  on  the 
balance? 

(A)  70.6  grams 

(B)  76  grams 

(C)  70.06  grams 

(D)  70  grams 
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9.  Which  of  the  following  is  .n  example  of  a  chemical  chang.*? 


(A)  Evaporation  of  gasoline 

(B)  Burning  of  wood 

(C)  Melting  of  paraffin  wax 

(D)  Freezing  of  water 


Question  10  relates  to  the  following  table. 

Substance  Density  (grams/cm3) 

Chloroform  1 .5 

Ebony  wood  1 .2 

Mahogany  wood  0.85 
Oil  0.9 
Water  1.0 

10.  Water,  chloroform,  and  oil  are  poured  into  a  container  and  form  three 
layers.    How  are  the  fluids  layered  from  top  to  bottom? 


(A)  Chloroform,  water,  oil 

(B)  Oil,  water,  chloroform 

(C)  Water,  chloroform,  oil 

(D)  Water,  oil,  chloroform 


IK  Iron  filings  are  attracted  to  a  magnet,  but  yellow  sulfur  powder  is 
not.     When  sulfur  and  iron  are  placed  in  a  test  tube  and  heated,  a  new 
substance  forms.     This  new  substance  is  not  attracted  to  a  magnet.  It 
is  classified  as  which  of  the  following? 

(A)  An  atom 

(B)  A  compound 

(C)  An  element 

(D)  A  mixture 


12.  According  to  the  present  theory  of  atomic  structure,   the  nucleus  of  an 
atom  is  composed  of  which  of  the  following? 

(A)  electrons  only 

(B)  neutrons  and  electrons 

(C)  protons  and  electrons 

(D)  protons  and  neutrons 


13.  The  periodic  table  indicates  that  the  atomic  number  of  silver,  (Ag), 
is 

(A)  47. 

(B)  61. 
<C)        107. B68 
<D>  108. 
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I 
I 

I 

I 
I 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 


:  I  • 

19»         ••     wil1  form  a  covalent  bond  with  whici  of  the  following 
elements? 

(B)  Mg: 

<c> 

<D)  K  * 

•CI  • 

20*  wil1  form  an  ionic  bond  with  which  of  the  following  elements? 

•I : 


<A) 


(C) 


(D) 


•  o : 

♦  N  • 


21.  When  a  fluorine  atom  gains  an  electron  from  a  lithium  atom  and  the 
stable  compound  LiF  results,  the  bond  that  is  formed  is 

(A)  covalent 

(B)  diatomic 

(C)  electric 

(D)  ionic 
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22.  Consider  the  possible  bonding  of  the  atom  shown  above.    The  atom  would 
probably 

(A)  lose  an  electron 

(B)  from  a  negative  ion 

(C)  gain  an  electron 

(D)  remain  stable  and  not  form  a  bond 
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29.  All  of  the  following  procedures  can  be  expected  to  increase  th?  rate 
of  a  chemical  reaction  EXCEPT 

I  (A)       changing  the  temperature  of  the  reaction 

(B)       decreasing  the  concentration  of  the  reactants 
<C>        increasing  the  surface  area  of  the  reactants 
<D)        introducing  a  catalyst  into  the  reaction 

30.  When  dissolved  in  water,  many  acids  release  which  of  the  following 
particles? 

(A)  H*  ions 

(B)  He  molecules 

(C)  (OH)-  ions 
<D)  0e  molecules 


31.  When  naming  acids  such  as  HC1,  HBr,  and  HI,  the  prefix  "hydro"  is 
added  and  the  "ine"  of  the  element  is  replaced  with  which  of  the 
following  before  the  word  "acid"  is  added? 


(A)  "ic" 

<B>  "ate 

(C)  "ite 

<D)  "ide 


32.  Which  of  the  following  is  a  property  of  many  acids? 

(A)  A  bitter  taste 

(B)  A  slippery  feel 
<C)  Malleability 

(D)        The  ability  to  react  with  many  metals  to  produce  hydrogen  gas 


33.  When  a  strong  acid  or  base  is  added  to  water  it 

(A)        dissociates  completely 
<B)        does  not  dissociate 

(C)  dissociates  slightly 

(D)  changes  from  red  to  blue  as  it  dissociates 
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38.  Acid  rain  can  be  caused  by  all  of  the  following  EXCEPT 

<A>       automobile  exhaust 

(B)       coal-hirning  power  plants 

<C)  earthquakes 

<D)       volcanic  eruptions 

39.  When  a  spoonful  of  juice  crystals  is  dissolved  in  a  large  glass  filled 
with  water,  the  crystals  are  called  the 

(A)  solute 

(B)  solution 

(C)  solvate 

(D)  solvent 


40.  Which  of  the  following  procedures  does  NOT  increase  the  rate  at  which 
a  sugar  cube  dissolves  in  water? 

<A)        Grinding  the  cube 
<B)        Freezing  the  solvent 
(C)       Heating  the  solvent 

<D)  t  Shaking  the  mixture 


41.  What  happens  when  an  ionic  compound,   lithium  chloride,   is  placed  in 
water? 

(A)  Solute  particles  in  solution  are  uncharged. 

(B)  The  solute  does  not  dissolve. 

(C)  The  molecule  lithium  chloride  is  found  in  solution. 

(D)  The  solute  breaks  apart  into  lithium  and  chloride  ions. 

42.  Which  of  the  following  is  an  example  of  a  gas-liquid  solution? 

(A)  Air  in  water 

(B)  Antifreeze  in  water 

(C)  Bronze  alloy 

(D)  Salt  in  ocean  water 


43.  When  1.0  gram  of  a  salt  is  added  to  a  Leaker  containing  a  solution  of 
the  salt,  the  salt  crystals  dissolve.     It  can  be  concluded  that  the 
original  solution  was 

(A)  concentrated 

(B)  saturated 

(C)  supersaturated 

(D)  unsaturated 
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46.  It  has  been  determined  that  a  vase  from  an  archaeological  dig  is 
emitting  ionizing  radiation  that  can  only  be  stopped  by  very  dense 
materials  such  as  lead  or  concrete.    Which  of  the  following  types  of 
radiation  is  most  likely  being  emitted  from  the  vase? 


(A) 
(8) 
(C) 
(D) 


Alpha 
Beta 
Gamma 
Proton 


47.  The  half-life  of  the  radioactive  isotope  silver-104  is  30  minutes. 

After  how  many  minutes  will  about  20  grams  of  a  40-gram  sample  of  the 
silver-104  isotope  remain? 

(A)  0 

(B)  30 

(C)  l0 

(D)  90 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


0 
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48.  Which  of  the  following  statements  about  the  normal  operation  of 
nuclear  reactors  is  accurate? 


<A) 
(B) 


They  release  large  amounts  of  chemical  pollutantu  into  the  air. 
The  nuclear  waste  is  quickly  and  safely  disposed  at  the  reactor 
si  te. 

(C)        They  produce  electricity  by  controlled  chain  reactions  of 
radioactive  substances. 

The  hot  water  surrounding  the  reactor  core  can  be  used  to  provide 
hot  water  for  communities  in  the  area. 


(D) 


49.  Which  of  the  following  isotopes  should  be  expected  to  be  radioactive? 


(A) 


46t: 

22 

Sr 

(B)  38 


192^ 

(C)  Os 


(D) 


76 

Pu 

94 


50.  Which  statement  best  describes  how  a  Geiger  counter  works? 


(A) 
(B) 

(C) 
(D) 


Water  vapor  condenses  along  a  path  traveled  by  ionizing  radiation. 
Radioactive  particles  ionize  argon  gas  in  a  tube  and  the  resulting 
electric  current  is  amplified  and  heard  as  a  clicking  sound. 
Particles  ionized  by  radiation  cause  black  streaks       appear  or, 
sensitive  photographic  paper. 

A  material  sensitive  to  radioactive  emissions  glows  when  mixed  with 
a  radioactive  substance. 
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NETWORK. 


Mississippi  State  University 
Evaluation  of 
College  Credit  Courses 


Demonstrations  and  Concepts  for  Physics  Teachers 

-•  to  provide  the  high  school  physics  teacher  with  tools  necessary  to  teach 
high  school  physics  when  focusing  on  the  development  of  concepts, 
problem-solving  techniques,  and  experimentation. 

Copies  of  course  syllabi  are  given  in  Appendix  A.    A  videotape  overview  for  each 

course  (about  15  minutes)  illustrating  course  highlights  is  attached. 

The  following  table  further  describes  these  courses: 

Table  1 


Course 


Hours  * 
Earned 


Credit 
Student 
Enrolled 


Staff 
Development 
Participants 


Number  of 
Programming 
Hours 
Developed 


Junior  High 
Science  Teacher 
Institute 


33 


Geology:  A 
Science  of  a 
Living  Plant 


15 


45 


Demonstrations 
and  Concepts  of 
Physics  I 


30 


36 


Theory  of 
Equations 


32 


33 


*  college  credit;  may  be  undergraduate  or  graduate 

A  further  description  of  the  downsite  location  where  these  students  took  the 
telecourses  is  given  in  the  table  on  the  following  page  (Table  2) . 


Table  2 

SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT  FOR  TI-IN  UNITED  STAR 
NETWORK /MS U  COURSE  OFFERINGS  -  OCT  '89-JUNE  '90 


PREPS  Districts 

Course  Offered 

JIISTI 

Geology 

Physics 

Hath 

Alccrn 

2 

(2) 

Bay  St.  Louis 

1 

1 

(1) 

Choctaw  County 

U) 

Columbia 

(1) 

Columbus 

I 

]  Da  Soto 

|  Graanvilla 

Greenwood 

 1  

Hattiesburg 

3(2) 

2 

Hinds  County 

Holly  Sprints 

Jackson 

Jonas 

Lauderdale  County 

Laurel 

Leflore  County 

Louisville 

(2) 

HcComb 

3 

Meridian 

1(2) 

Moss  Point 

Natchez/Adairs 

Fascagoula 

1 

2 

2(1) 

Fetal 

Starkville 

1 

1 

Tupelo 

1(2) 

Vicksburg/Warren 

Wilkinson  County 

Yazoo 

1 

MStJ 

1 

|  Choctaw  Agency 

(1) 

|  TI-IN  United 
|       Star  Network 

TX  3 
IL  4 

AL  3 
TX  4 
CA  1 
NM  1 
CO  2 
IL  1 

TX  2 
KS  1 
AL  5 

CA  1 

NM  1 

TX  6 
Oil  1 
NC  1 
AL  1 

TT  1 

jj  PREPS  TOTAL 

o 

2 

99 

R 

|  TI-IN  TOTAL 

7 

12 

13 

10  1 

|  OTHER 

1 

i  | 

|         GRAND  TOTAL 

7 

15 

30 

33  | 

Note:    Parentheses  indicate  numbar  of  students  from  other  districts  who 
participated  at  a  PREPS  site. 
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Evaluation  of  these  courses  began  with  a  needs  assessment  questionnaire  which  was 
adapted  as  appropriate  and  used  by  all  four  instructors.  The  purpose  of  this 
questionnaire  was  to  give  the  instructors  background  information  on  each  student  (e.g.  , 
degrees  earned,  course  currently  taught,  entry  knowledge  or  previous  experience, 
current  teaching  situation,  etc.)  and  information  about  their  desired  learning 
outcomes.  Although  this  information  was  used  for  planning  purposes  by  the  instructors 
and  is  not  presented  for  each  course,  a  sample  is  given  in  Appendix  B. 

At  the  completion  of  each  of  the  courses,  students  were  asked  to  complete  a  course 
evaluation  questionnaire.  The  results  are  given  in  Appendix  C.  The  most  obvious 
finding  is  the  enthusiastic  and  positive  response  to  all  courses. 

For  the  Junior  High  Science  Teacher  Institute,  the  only  telecourse  to  allow  the 
participants  enough  time  to  implement  any  of  the  new  skills  learned,  a  follow-up  survey 
was  sent  out.    The  results:  of  this  questionnaire  is  given  in  Appendix  D. 

Each  of  the  instructors  was  asked  to  comment  on  their  perception  of  the  courses. 
Their  responses  are  given  in  Appendix  E. 

Summary  List  of  Downsites 

A  list  of  downsites  is  given  in  Appendix  F.  Table  2  shows  the  enrollment  by 
course  for  downsite.  No  information  is  available  on  the  enrollment  at  these  sites 
other  than  for  MSU-broadcast  telecourses.  Many  downsites  hosted  teacners  from  other 
districts  who  desired  to  view  these  courses.    These  numbers  are  given  in  parentheses. 

Principals  at  each  downsite  were  asked  in  what  ways  this  equipment  was  used  for 
activities  outside  of  STAR  Schools.    The  following  responses  were  given: 

1.  Olive  Branch  High  School:      used  equipment  to  receive  University  of 
Alabama  broadcasts. 

2.  Ackerman  Elementary:    watched  educational  channels  from  Canada. 


3.  Warren  Central  High  School:     watched  foreign  language  and  Discovery 
Channels . 

4.  Pascagoula  High:    watched  several  other  programs  on  the  KU  band. 

5.  Northeast  Jones  High:    watched  news  broadcasts. 

6.  Natchez  High:     viewed  staff  development  and  student  enrichment  from 
other  networks;  principals  from  nearby  districts  were  also  involved. 
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UNITED  STAR 


NETWORK. 

PARTICIPANT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 


1.     Are  you  taking  this  course  for  credit  or  for  staff 
development? 

88.5%     CREDIT  7.7%     STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

5.  What  is  your  normal  teaching  assignment? 

Pre-Algebra 

Algebra  I 

Algebra  II 

Algebra  III 

College  Algebra 

Mathematics  (7-8) 

General  Mathematics  I  (9-12) 

General  Mathematics  II  (10-12) 

Advanced  Mathematics 

Mathematics  for  Teachers 

Pre-Calculus 

Calculus 

Trigonometry 

Geometry 

Introduction  to  Computers 
TI-IN  Facilitator 
Sciences 

Elementary  analysis 
P.E. 

6.  Number  of  students  your  school  district: 

30.8%  under  1000 

11.5%  1000-2000 

42.3%  2001-5000 

7.7%  5001-10.000 

NONE  10,000  or  more 

7.  Number  of  students  in  your  school: 

19.2%  under  249 

19.2%  250-500 

46.2%  501-1000 

7.7%  1001-2000 

NONE  2001-3000 

NONE  3  001-more 


Number  of  years  teaching  experience: 


NONE  0 

46.2%  1-5  years 
11.5%  6-10  years 
23.1%  11-15  years 
11.5%  16-20  years 
7.7%  21  or  more  years 

Are  you  certified  in  mathematics? 


9*.  3%  ves  7.7%  no 

If  not  certified  in  mathematics,  what  is  your  area  of 
certification? 

Business.  Biology  &  Chemistry 

What  type  of  certificate  do  you  hold? 


3.9%  Professional 
23.1%  A 
11.5%  AA 

7.9%  AAA 

3.9%  B.A. 
11.5%  B.S. 

7.7%  Provis ional 
19.2%  Secondary  Math. 

3.9%  09  (6-12) 

3.9     Master ■ s 


What  is  your  highest  degree? 

57.7%  Bachelor ■ s 
34.6%  Master's 
NONE  Specialist 
7.7%  Doctorate 

What  is  your  average  mathematics  class  size? 

15.4%  10-15  pupils 

11.5%  16-20  pupils 

38.5%  21-25  pupils 

26.9%  26-30  pupils 

NONE  3 1  or  more  pupils 

How  many  courses  via  video  instruction  have  you  previously 
taken? 


92.3%  0 
7.7%  1 
NONE    more  than  1 
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17.  How  frequently  do  you  view  other  TI-IN  staff  development 
courses? 

3.9%  Weekly 
NONE  Monthly 
11.5%  Once  a  semester 
19.2%  Once  a  year 
65.4%  Never 

18.  Why  are  you  taking  this  course? 

3.9%  Required  for  certification 
NONE    Required  by  district 
23.1%  Sounded  interesting 
42.3%  Need  course  credit 
11.5%  Other 

19.  What  are  the  major  problems  facing  teachers  in  today's 
secondary  mathematics  classrooms? 

-  Integration  of  appropriate  technology. 

-  Lack  of  student  motivation/ interest. 

-  Lack  of  parent  co-operation/ support . 

-  Teacher/pupil  ratio. 

-  Lack  of  resources. 

-  Classroom  control/management. 

-  Mathematics  anxiety. 

-  Stimulating  interest 

-  Students'  poor  backgrounds  in  pre-requisite  skills. 

-  Lack  of  opportunities  to  share  ideas  with  other 
mathematics  teachers. 

-  Drugs 

-  Changes  in  teaching  strategies. 

-  Too  much  material  must  be  covered 

-  Teachers  need  more  training  in  each  subject  they 
teach. 

-  Lack  of  discipline 

-  Time  involved  in  giving  retakes  for  the  mastery  skills 
required  by  the  state. 

-  Getting  more  students  into  higher  math,  course. 

20.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  this  course? 

-  Need  lots  of  examples. 

-  Keep  it  practical  as  possible. 

-  Be  able  to  quickly  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
way  the  polynomials  behave  before  the  students  begin 
their  analysis. 

-  Use  of  manipulations. 

**  Note:  19.2%  nonresponse  and/or  selection  of  more  than  one 
response. 
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What  other  information  would  you  like  to  share  with  us  about 
yourself,  your  teaching  situation,  or  what  you  would  like  as 
a  result  of  participating  in  this  course? 


-  I  am  a  participant  in  Ohio's  classroom  of  the  future 
project.    As  such,  I  am  1  of  23  teachers  charged  with 
the  development  of  a  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  students  of  the  future. 

-  I  feel  one  improves  his  teaching  by  attending  class. 

-  I  would  like  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
mathematical  equations.     In  turn,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
convey  more  understanding  to  my  students. 

-  My  training  has  been  in  computers.    At  the  college 
where  I  am  teaching,  I  am  also  required  to  teach 
mathematics.    Therefore,  I  am  completing  18  hours  of 
graduate  mathematics  for  SACS  accreditation. 

-  To  be  able  to  teach  algebra  to  my  students  using 
current  techniques. 

-  Most  of  my  math,  courses  have  been  higher  level 
courses.     I  hope  this  course  deals  more  with  topics 
I  may  teach  in  high  school  and  will  help  me  have  a 
deeper  understanding  of  key  concepts. 

-  This  was  my  first  year  back  in  teaching  after  working 
as  a  registered  Medical  Technologist  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years.     It  is  different! 

-  As  a  43  year  old  mother  of  two  teen-ages,  I  am 
attempting  this  course  to  determine  if  I  could  adapt 
the  extra "demands  of  further  graduate  work  into  my 
lifestyle. 

-  I  would  like  to  see  more  graduate  courses  for 
secondary  teacher  offered. 

-  I  changed  professions  and  chose  teaching  5  years  ago. 
I  have  an  excellent  group  of  youngsters,  currently, 
many  of  whom  are  gifted;  however,  the  grades  before 
them  show  very  poor  performance  on  standardized  tests, 
and  will  require  more  creative  teaching  methods. 

-  It  has  been  a  few  years  since  I  took  a  college  math, 
course.     I  feel  I  will  be  a  little  rusty.     I  am 
curious  if  I  have  the  background  need  for  the  course. 

-  An  A  and  something  I  could  carry  to  my  own  classroom. 

-  Hopeful  I'd  like  to  find  some  different  methods  in 
finding  roots  (for  my  E.A.  class) . 

-  I  am  presently  teaching  Algebra  I  and  Pre-Algebra  at 
Morton  High    School.     We  are  using  the  Saxan 
textbooks. 

-  I  am  a  dedicated  professional  teaching  math,  in  a 
school  district  whose  TEAMS  (Texas  Ed.  assessment  of 
Minimum  Skills)  scores  rank  in  lower  half  of  the  state 
at  ninth  and  eleventh  grade.     Looking  for  ways  to  do 

a  better  job  with  our  kids. 
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-  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  course  to  help  refresh  me 
on  things  I  may  have  forgotten  and  also  introduce  me 
to  some  new  ideas  I  can  use  in  the  classroom.     I  am 
very  nervous,  since  this  will  be  my  first  satellite 
experience. 

-  I  have  taught  at  Biggerville  for  the  last  3  years. 
I'll  be  teaching  at  Booneville  this  next  year,  and 
will  be  teaching  Algebra  I  for  the  first  time. 

I  could  use  any  suggestions  you  might  have  tc  help  me 
become  an  effective  Algebra  and  Geometry  teacher. 

-  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  course.     I  am  also 
apprehensive  about  the  United  Sta-  Network,  as  I've 
never  participated  in  this  before. 

-  I  am  working  on  my  masters  degree  in  Math  Education  so 
I  selected  to  take  this  course.     I  would  consider 
teaching  in  the  high  school  level  and  I  feel  this 
course  would  help  me  prepare  for  that  possibility. 

I  have  taught  junior  high  math,  for  10  years. 

-  I  am  not  as  interested  in  more  advanced  math, 
information  as  I  am  in  learning  a  better  way  to  get 
across  the  information  I  already  have. 

-  I  would  like  to  refresh  and  sharpen  my  skills 

for  solving  more  complicated  equations,  etc.  in  order 
to  facilitate  my  Calculus  class,  especially  as  I  work 
with  our  Math/Science  Team  in  preparing  for 
state  competition. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  COURSE  EVALUATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 
THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

2  W  3 
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1.  The  course  content  was  appropriate.  0  0      0    32%  68% 

2.  The  telecasts  have  been  well-organized.       0  0      0    20%  80% 

3.  The  telecasts  have  accomplished  the 

stated  objective.  0  0       0     24%  72% 

4 .  Each  segment  made  a  contribution  to  the 

entire  program.  0  0      0    28%  72% 

5.  All  activities  discussed  or  demonstrated 

were  appropriate  for  the  lesson  content.     0  0      0    28%  72% 

6.  The  sequence  of  lessons  was  appropriate.     0  0      0    28%  72% 

7 .  Each  segment  demonstrated  in-depth 

planning.  0  0      4%  28%  68% 

8.  The  coverage  of  each  topic  was  adequate.     0  4%     4%  32%  60% 

*9.     Each  lesson  was  interesting  and 

informative.  0  4%     0    28%  68% 

10.     The  graphics  and  audio  enhanced  each 

telecast.  0  4%    4%  52%  40% 

**11.     Learner  participation  was  encouraged.        0  8%     4%  36%  52% 

12.  The  language  used  was  appropriate.  0  0      4%  32%  64% 

13.  The  course  requirements  were  appropriate 

for  the  amount  of  credit  received.  0  0      0    40%  60% 

14.  The  textbook  was  useful.  0  0     16%  40%  4  4% 


*  Hard  to  find  a  T.V.  interesting  but  it  was  informative, 
**    Phone  did  not  work,  hard  to  participate  with  T.V.  . 
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***15.     Each  telecast  looked  well  on  the  screen.  4%     4%    0    36%  56% 

16.  The  lighting  was  appropriately  arranged.  0      0      0    40%  60% 

17.  The  camera  shots  were  adequate.  0      0      0    48%  52% 

18.  Overall,  the  production  of  this  course 

was  very  well  done.  0      0      0     36%  64% 

19.  The  video  instructor  was  readily 

accessible  to  students  out  of  class.  0      0      0     12%  88% 

20.  The  video  instructor  demonstrated 

content  knowledge.  0      0      0     12%  88% 

21.  The  video  instructor  communicated  a 

sincere  interest  in  the  course.  0      0      0     12%  88% 

r        Grading  and  evaluation  procedures  were 

fair  and  objective.  0      0      4%  36%  60% 

****  23.     This  course  has  helped  me  learn  new 

techniques/ ideas  which  I  can  use  in  my 

own  situation.  0      4%    4%  32%  60% 


24.  This  course  has  been  an  easy  way  to  have 

access  to  a  undergraduate/graduate  course. 0     0      4%  12%  84% 

25.  The  fee  for  receiving  graduate  credit 

($150)  was  reasonable.  0      0      4%  32%  64% 

26.  What  did  you  like  nost  about  this  course? 

-  Easy  to  follow. 

-  The  instructor  explained  well. 

-  The  instructor  was  enthusiastic. 

-  The  instructor  was  very  personable. 

-  The  relaxed  atmosphere  of  sitting  in  front  of  T.V.. 

-  The  explanations  were  more  than  adequate. 

-  The  caring  and  sincerity  of  instructor. 

-  The  instructor  was  excellent. 

-  Being  able  to  tape  the  lecture  for  reviewing. 

-  Being  able  to  take  it  in  the  town  where  the  student  lives 

-  Being  able  to  get  college  credit  without  leaving  home. 

-  Examples  are  very  helpful  for  student. 

-  Very  convenient  way  to  get  credit. 

-  The  course  content  itself. 

-  The  time-scheme. 

***    Telecast  blacked  out  3  times,  some  technical  difficulties, 

occasionally  bad  reception. 
****    Tould  be  helpful  to  know  the  point  value  on  the  test. 
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Course  Evaluation  Questionnaire 
Junior  High  Science  Teacher  Institute 


Would  you  please  take  a  few  minutes  to  help  us  evaluate  this  class?    For  each 
statement,  will  you  circle  the  number  that  reflects  your  opinion?    Return  yo'C 
completed  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  stamped,  self -addressed  envelope 
to: 

Ms.  Monica  Caldwell 
STAR  Schools  Project 
Mississippi  State  University 
P.O.  Box  5365 

Mississippi  State,  MS  39762 
Please  do  not  put  your  name  anywhere  on  this  document.    Thank  you. 


1.    The  stated  objectives  are  appropriate 


20% 


2      3      4  5 
40%  20% 


2.    The  telecasts  have  been  well-organized. 


1  2 


3     4  5 
20%  80% 


3.    The  telecasts  have  accomplished  the  stated  objectives. 


1  2 


3     4  5 


40%  60% 


4.     Each  segment  made  a  contribution  to  the  entire  program. 


1      2      3      4  5 
20%         40%  40% 


5.    All  activities  discussed  or  demonstrated  were  appropriate 
for  the  lesson  content. 


1      2      3     4  5 
40%  60% 


6.    The  sequence  of  lessons  was  appropriate 


1  2 


3      4  5 
40%  60% 


7.     Each  segment  demonstrated  in-depth  planning. 


1  2 


3      4  5 
40%  60% 


8.     The  coverage  of  each  topic  was  adequate. 


1      2      3      4  5 
20%         40%  40% 
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9.     Each  lesson  was  interesting  and  informative. 


12      3      4  5 
20%  20%  40%  20% 


10.     The  graphics  and  audio  enhanced  each  telecast. 


1  2 


3     4  5 
80%  20% 


11.     Learner  participation  was  encouraged. 


1  2 


3     4  5 
80%  20% 


12.    The  language  used  was  appropriate, 


1      2      3     4  5 
20%  40%  40% 


13.    The  course  requirements  were  appropriate  for  the 
amount  of  credit  received. 


1      2      3      4  5 
20%         40%  40% 


14.    The  participant's  guide  well  supported  the  telecasts 


12  3 


4  5 
100% 


15.    The  participant's  guide  was  very  helpful. 


12  3 


4  5 
100% 


16.     Each  telecast  looked  well  on  the  screen. 


1  2 


3     4  5 
40%  60% 


17.    The  lighting  was  appropriately  arranged. 


1  2 


3     4  5 
40%  60% 


18.    The  camera  shots  were  adequate, 


1      2      3      4  5 
40%  60% 


19.    The  videotape  segments  that  were  shown  enhanced 
the  broadcasts. 


1      2      3      4  5 
20%  20%  60% 


20.    The  special  guests  added  additional  insights  into 
the  content  of  each  telecast. 


1      2      3     4  5 
60%  40% 
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21.    Overall,  the  production  of  this  course  was  very 
well  done. 


1      2      3      4  5 
20%  20%  40% 


22.    The  video  instructor  was  readily  accessible  to 

students  out  of  class.  12      3      4  5 

20%  40%  40% 


23.    The  video  instructor  demonstrated  content  knowledge.  12      3      4  5 

20%  20%  60% 


24.    The  video  instructor  communicated  a  sincere  interest 

in  the  course.  12      3      4  5 

40%  60% 


25.    Grading  and  evaluation  procedures  were  fair  and 

objective-  12      3     4  5 

20%  80% 


26.    This  course  has  helped  me  learn  new  techniques/ 

activities  which  I  can  use  in  my  own  situation.  12      3      4  5 

60%  40% 


27.    This  course  has  been  an  easy  way  to  ha**    access  .to 

a  graduate  course.  12      3     4  5 

40%  60% 


28.    Thfe  fee  for  receiving  graduate  credit  ($150)  was 

reasonable .  12      3      4  5 

40%  60% 
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What  did  you  like  most  about  this  course? 

Respondent  1:    Very  interesting  topics  and  it  was  informative.     It  also  gave 
some  lab  ideas  that  I  can  use, 

Respondent  2:  Ideas  I  would  have  liked  to  have  more  sharing  of  labs.  I  got 
several  ideas. 

Respondent  3:     It  gave  new  ideas  and  methods  for  changing  old  one.     I  enjoyed 
some  of  the  taped  segments.    This  was  very  enlightening. 

Respondent  4:    No  comment 

Respondent  5:    The  experiments  that  I  can  use  in  my  class. 


What  improvements  would  you  suggest? 
Respondent  1:    No  comment 

Respondent  2:     a)  more  content  and  less  preaching;  b)  edit  videos       don't  need 
to  see  27  minutes  of  swinging  washers  +  adding  89  tablespoons  of  sugar;  c)  more 
individualized  feedback  --  ask  what  labs  do  you  teach,  and  give  improvement 
suggestions;  d)  less  busyworlc  for  homework       make  it  something  we  can  use, 
like  the  natural  acid  indicators . 

Respondent  3:     I  would  like  to  see  a  broadcast  that  might  be  related  more  to 
hi^h  school  sciences.     I  liked  the  time  it  was  presented. 

Respondent  4:     No  comment 

Respondent  5:     Start  earlier  in  fall  so  class  does  not  conflict  with  X-mas 
holidays  I 
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Course  Evaluation  Questionnaire 
Geology:    A  Science  of  a  Living  Planet 


Would  you  please  take  a  few  minutes  to  help  us  evaluate  this  class?    For  each 
statement,  will  you  circle  the  number  that  reflects  your  opinion?    Return  your 
completed  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  stamped,  self -addressed  envelope 
to: 


Ms.  Monica  Caldwell 
STAR  Schools  Project 
Mississippi  State  University 
P.O.  Drawer  5365 
Mississippi  State,  MS  39762 


Please  do  not  put  your  name  anywhere  on  this  document.    Thank  you. 


V 


1.  The  stated  objectives  are  appropriate. 

2.  The  telecasts  have  besn  well -organized. 

3.  The  telecasts  have  accomplished  tha  stated  objectives. 

*ran  behind  on  all  classes 

4.  Each  segment  made  a  contribution  to  the  entire  program. 

5.  The  sequence  of  lessons  was  appropriate. 

6.  Each  segment  demonstrated  in-depth  planning. 

7.  The  coverage  of  each  topic  was  adequate. 

8.  Each  lesson  was  interesting  and  informative. 


9.    The  graphics  and  audio  enhanced  each  telecast, 
great 

10.     Learner  participation  was  encouraged. 


11.    The  language  used  was  appropriate. 


^3 

2      3      4  5 
50%  50% 

2      3      4  5 
10%    30%  60% 

2      3      4  5 
10%         40%  50% 

2      3      4  5 

20%  80% 

2      3      4  5 

20%  30% 

2      3      4  5 

30%  70% 

2      3      4  5 
10%  40%  50% 


2      3      4  5 
10%    20%  70% 


3      4  5 
40%  60% 


.3      4  5 
20%  30%  50% 


2      3      4  5 
20%  80% 
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12. 

The  course  requirements  were  appropriate  for  the 
amount  of  credit  received. 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

30% 

5 

70% 

13. 

Each  telecast  looked  well  on  the  screen. 

*Due  to<  transmission/reception  problems  thru  TI-IN 

1 

2 

10%''* 

3 

4 

20% 

5 

70% 

14. 

The  lighting  was  appropriately  arranged. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

30% 

5 

70% 

15. 

The  camera  shots  were  adequate. 
*not  enough  time  allowed  for  some  graphics 

1 

2 

3  4 
10%*30% 

5 

00% 

16. 

The  videotape  segments  that  were  shown  enhanced 
the  broadcasts. 

1 

2 

3 

10% 

4  5 
20%  70% 

17. 

Overall,  the  production  of  this  course  was  very 
well  done. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

J0% 

5 

70% 

18. 

The  video  instructor  was  readily  accessible  to 
students  out  of  class. 

1 

2 

3 
10% 

4  5 
30%  60% 

19. 

The  video  instructor  demonstrated  content  knowledge. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

10% 

5 

90% 

20. 

The  video  instructor  communicated  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  course. 

1 

2 

3 
10% 

4 
20% 

5 

70% 

21. 

Grading  and  evaluation  procedures  were  fair  and 
objective . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

30% 

5 

70% 

22.    This  course  has  helped  me  learn  new  techniques/ 
activities  which  I  can  use  in  my  own  situation. 


1      2      3      4  5 

50%  50% 


23.    This  course  has  been  an  easy  way  to  have  access  to 
a  graduate  course. 


1  2 


3      4  5 
20%  80% 


24.    The  fee  for  receiving  graduate  credit  ($150)  was 
reasonable . 


1      2      3      4  5 

10%  10%  80%  . 
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25.    What  did  you  like  most  about  this  course? 
Respondent  1:    No  response. 


Respondent  2: 

Respondent  3: 
Respondent  4: 
Respondent  5: 
Respondent  6: 
Respondent  7: 

Respondent  8: 


I  could  take  it  without  having  to  drive  a  long 
distance.     It  was  great  for  rural  areas. 

Slides  and  videos. 

No  response. 

Convenience  of  course  via  telecommunication. 
No  response. 

The  easy  accessibility;  the  instructor  was 
very  interesting  and  informative. 

The  fact  that  I  could  join  the  telecast  and 
well  into  the  program  or  tape  it  as  necessary 
since  it  began  at  1:30  pst  and  I'm  in  class 
teaching. 


Respondent  9: 
Respondent  10:  No  response. 


The  overhead  transparencies  and  the  written 
diagram. 


9 
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What  improvements  would  you  suggest? 
Respondent  1:    No  response. 

Respondent  2:    Allow  more  time  for  students  to  copy  graphics. 
Respondent  3:    No  response. 
Respondent  4:    No  response. 


Respondent  5 


Space  tests  our  more  so  they  don't  come  mostly 
at  the  end  of  the  semester. 


Respondent  6:  No  Response. 
Respondent  7: 


I  enjoy  the  visual  aids  and  would  like  to  see 
more. 


Respondent  3:     Photocopied    graphs/tables/etc,     be    sent  to 

students  sites  to  help  decrease  the  time 
needed  to  relay  material  during  showtime. 

Respondent  9:    More  written  diagrams  and  keep  Dr.  Caputo. 

Respondent  10:  No  Response. 


Additional  comments: 


Respondent 

1: 

No  response. 

Respondent 

2: 

No  response. 

Respondent 

3: 

No  response. 

Respondent 

4: 

No  response. 

Respondent 

5: 

No  resoonse 

Respondent 

6: 

Please  continue  <"hi^  DTTOCTram 

*■   ^*             *•*            >ywll  wXllUW       wli<LS       h/J*  WMit  Mill  I 

Respondent 

7: 

I    Would    like    to    see    more    satellite  rlaccoc 
offered  for  graduate  credit.     I  believe  there 
would   be   more    teachers    working    on  Masters 
Degrees  if  the  opportunity  was  available. 

Respondent 

8: 

No  response. 

Respondent 

9: 

I  really  learned  a  lot  and  enjoyed  Dr.  Caputo. 

Respondent 

10: 

I  have  really  enjoyed  the  course.     I  thought 
that   it  may  have   been   interesting   to  have 
students  from  each  of  the  sites  collect  rocks 

the  various  rock  forms. 


Course  Evaluation  Questionnaire 
Demonstrations  and  Concepts  Cor  Physics  Teachers  I 

Would  you  please  take  a  Ccw  mi «^cs  to ^ ^f^^^^i^'1  V™*  , 

statement,  will  you  circle  ^^,2*^1^  self- addressed  envelope 

completed  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possible  in 

to: 

Ms.  Connie  Vaughn 
STAR  Schools  Erojcct 
Mississippi  State  University 
P.O.  Drawer  5167 
Mississippi  State,  hS  39762 

,pr(l  on  chis  document.     Thank  you. 
Please  do  not  put  7our  narac  *Wh*c<i  on 


1.  The  stated  objectives  are  appropriate. 

2.  The  telecasts  have  been  veil-organized. 

3.  The  telecasts  have  accomplished,  the  stated  objectives. 

4.  Each  segment  made  a  contribution  to  the  entire  program. 


ERIC 


5.  All  activities  discussed  or  demonstrated  were  appropriate 
for  the  lesson  content. 

6.  The  sequence  of  lessons  was  appropriate. 

7.  Each  segment  demonstrated  in-depth  planning. 
C.    The  coverage  of*  each  topic  was  adequate. 
9.    Each  lesson  was  interesting  and  informative. 

10.    The  graphics  and'audio  enhanced  each  telecast. 

804 


64% 


59% 


64% 


54% 


55% 


55% 


u. 


Learner  participation  was  encouraged. 


12.    the  language  used  vas  appropriate. 


quircmcnts  vere  approptiaCe  Cor  the 


13.  The  course  re 
amount  of  credit  received. 

14.  The  handouts  of  demonstrations  and  experiment  were 
helpful. 


16.  Each  telecast  looked  veil  on  the  screen. 

17.  The  lighting  was  appropriately  arranged. 


18.    The  camera  shots  vere.  adequate. 


19.    The  videotape  segments  that  vere 
the  broadcasts. 


shown. enhanced 


20     The  sp-Ul  pxescs  add«d  addUtooal  inches  iato 
Che  content  of  each  toLccast. 

21.  Overall,  the  product  of  this  course  «as  very 
well  .done* 

22.  The  video  instructor  vas  readily  accessible  to 
students  out  of  class.  . 


23.    The  video  instructor 


demonstrated  content  knowledge. 


2U.    The  video  instructor. co 
In  the  course. 


oununicatcd  a  sincere  interest 
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25.    Gcading  and 
objective. 


evaluation  procedures  vere  fair  and 

8^3 


4% 


27% 


32% 


37% 


68% 


64% 


59% 


9%  23%  b-.% 


14%    9%  68% 


4%  23%  68% 


4% 


27%  68% 


4%  27%  64% 


9% 


n 


43 


2731  55% 


18H  68% 


32H  59% 


14a  82% 


4% 


9* 


14 


86% 


77% 


26     This  course  has  helped  me  learn  new  techniques/ 
:tivitics  which  I  can  use  in  my  own  situation. 


act 


27.  This  course  has  been  an  easy  way  Co  have  access  Co 
%  a  graduate  course. 

28.  The  fee  for  receiving  graduate  credit  ($150)  was 
reasonable. 


5% 


4% 


4% 


36% 


27% 


27% 


55% 


64% 


59% 
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All  evaluation  forms  are  on  file  at  Mississippi  State 
University,  Hilbun  241. 


29.    What  did  you  like  most  about  this  course? 


"Communication  with  other  teachers." 

"I  like  the  convenience  of  taking  it  in  my  own  library." 

"Dr.  Harpole  is  a  good  teacher.     I  liked  the  demonstrations 
and  the  visit  to  the  National  Science  Teachers  Convention 
in  Atlanta.    The  3:30  p.m.  time  period  was  also  good." 

"The  greatest  asset  was  to  learn  methods  of  teaching  the 
topic.     Second,  to  learn  that  Dr.  Harpole  is  available  as  a 
resource  person  if  we  need  help." 

"Dr.  Harpole  was  wonderful!     Demo's  and  experiments." 
"The  attitude  of  the  instructor." 
"Content,  presentation,  accessibility." 
"Demonstration/Lab  Activity  Ideas." 

"It  enabled  me  to  stay  close  to  home  and  still  achieve  my 
goal  of  earning  my  certificate  in  physics." 

"Accessibility." 

"The  instructor  was  great." 

"There  were  two  things  I  liked  most  about  this  course:  (1) 
the  time  the  class  aired  and  (2)  the  emphasis  placed  on 
helping  teachers  improve  their  teaching  skills  through 
demonstrations. " 

"Dr.  Harpole  was  so  sincere  in  her  desire  to  help  us  as 
individuals  both  on  the  air  and  over  the  phone  during  office 
hours.     She  never  made  me  or  the  other  students  feel  that 
our  questions  were  an  imposition  or  unnecessary." 

"Being  able  to  replay  the  tape  so  I  could  better 
understand . " 

"Class  demonstrations." 

"The  availability  of  the  instructor  and  her  way  of 
remembering  the  students." 


30.     What  improvements  would  you  suggest? 


"A  little  more  time  in  some  areas." 

"I  feel  that  I  would  benefit  if  there  were  more  problem- 
solving  strategies." 

"Since  the  title  of  the  class  contained  the  word 
*  Demonstrations, '  I  felt  that  more  time  could  have  been 
devoted  to  demonstrations  and  less  time  to  prob  em  solving. 
Some  programs  spent  90%  of  time  on  problem  solving  and  10% 
on  demonstrations." 

"No  improvements  except  to  receive  test  papers  back." 
"Needed  more  air  time." 
"None. " 
"None. " 

"More  Demonstrations/Lab  Activities." 
"More  demos." 

"Have  students  send  assignments  in  between  tests  so  they 
don't  procrastinate  and  not  be  prepared  for  tests." 

"Give  more  examples.     State  objectives  for  each  lesson. 
Stick  to  course  outline  jr  cover  objectives  in  detail.  Give 
more  practical  applications  for  objectives." 

"Conference  lines  so  all  students  could  be  on-line  at  the 

same  time*" 

"Run  the  program  the  same  semester  as  we  are  teaching  the 
course  so  the  materials  can  be  used  immediately  in  our  high 
school  classrooms." 

"For  those  of  us  not  physics  majors,  more  programs  -  at 

least  one  each  session." 

"Keep  graphics  on  air  longer." 
"Designated  questioning  time." 


Additional  comments: 


"I  would  like  to  see  the  second-half  on  TI-IN,  also." 

"I  would  recommend  Dr.  Harpole  if  you  *iave  a  second  course. 
Also  spend  50%  of  time  with  demonstrations.    Keep  the  3:30- 
6:30  time  slot,  as  I  live  45  miles  from  school  and  would  not 
wish  to  stay  later." 

"I  would  like  to  be  able  to  take  additional  courses  by  this 
method  -  especially  the  second  course  to  this  series." 

"An  excellent  arrangement  between  Mississippi  State 
University  and  TI-IN,  very  beneficial  to  aie  high  school 
teacher.     Dr.  Harpole  did  an  excellent  job." 

"Please  continue  this  program." 

"I  would  be  interested  in  the  second  half  of  this  course." 

"I  would  have  enjoyed  the  class  more  in  an  actual  classroom, 
but  TV  is  a  good  alternative." 

"The  course  required  many  hours  of  time  outside  of  class  for 
study  and  problem  solving." 

"Dr.  Harpole  did  an  outstanding  job." 

"I  thought  the  course  anc-  Dr.  Harpole  were  absolutel 
outstanding!    The  demonstrations  and  video  tapes  were  very 
helpful.     The  broadcast  from  the  national  convention  in 
Atlanta  was  great.     I've  shared  it  with  teachers  in  5  other 
schools  &  they  found  it  to  be  very  interesting.     Keep  up  the 
excellent  work!" 

"Very  Good!    A  great  way  to  cut  down  on  expenses  and  still 
learn  and  get  3  hr.  credit.    Offer  other  courses  -  which 
you're  doing." 

"There  should  have  been  more  problems  worked  during  air 
time.     I  would  like  to  suggest  a  designated  ./uestion  time  to 
keep  from  interrupting  during  the  middle  of  a  problem  being 
explained  or  to  avoid  time  delays  because  the  question  may 
have  been  answered  if  the  objective  or  problem  had  been 
finished  before  it  was  interrupted." 


The  Resuxts  of  the  Course  Evaluation  Questionnaires 

1  THEORY  Of  EQUATIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS • 

Mississippi  State  University 
June  4-25,  1990 


27.     What  improvements  would  you  suggest? 


-  There  was  not  enough  time  to  finish  the  assignment, 
the  class  should  met  every  other  day. 

-  Eliminate  the  'de-scramble'  and  work  on  the  technical 
problems . 

-  The  information  sent  out  by  TI-IN  was  inadequate. 

-  Need  more  examples  worked  out. 

-  Cooperation  needs  to  be  assured  at  the  down-sights. 

-  Student  should  make  a  photocopy  of  their  work  on  tests 
before  mailing  them,  just  in  case  they  get  lost  in  the 
mail. 

-  It  might  help  to  have  several  students  in  the  studio 
taking  the  class  (for  immediate  feedback  to  the 
instructor) . 

-  4-5  week-course  instead  of  3  weeks. 

-  More  immediate  feedback  on  test  grades. 

-  Could  it  be  set  up  for  morning. 

-  Signal  not  sent  to  down  site  until  San  Antonio  was  called 
by  personnel  at  down  site. 

-  Signal  not  sent  at  two  different  times  during  period  of 
course. 

-  Audio  problems. 
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Appendix  D 


Follow-up  Survey 
Junior  High  Science  Teacher  Institute 


1.    What  activities  from  the  Junior  High  Science  Teacher  Institute  (JHSTI) 
have  you  used  this  past  semester? 

Respondent  1:    I  have  incorporated  many  of  the  lab  activities  into  my 
classroom.    I  have  used  the  questioning  techniques  also. 

Respondent  2:    natural  indicators,  surface  tension 9  plants  in  milk  cartons. 


2.     Do  you  plan  to  incorporate  any  activities  from  the  JHSTI  into  your  next 
year's  classes? 

Respondent  1:  Yes.  I  have  changed  some  of  the  ideas. in  many  areas  of 
study.    I  intend  to  use  more  next  year. 

Respondent  2:  Yes 


3.    Would  you  take  another  similar  course  to  this  one  via  satellite? 

Respondent  1:  Yes.  I  would  be  thrilled  to  take  another  course  of  this 
nature.    I  missed  the  physical  science  course  this  past  semester. 

Respondent  2:  Yes 


4.    What  other  comments  would  you  like  to  share  with  us? 

Respondent  1:    This  has  been  the  most  useful  of  any  course  that  I  have 
taken.    It  gave  me  many  new  ideas  and  taught  me  many  questioning  techniques. 

Rfispondent  2:  Start  the  course  earlier  in  the  fall  so  it  doesnft  interfere 
with  holidays. 


Please  return  this  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possible  but  no  later  than  Hav  20 
to: 

Drf  Linda  W.  Morse 
Mississippi  State  University 
P.O.  Box  5365 

Mississippi  State,  MS  39762 


Appendix  E 
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MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVER9ITY 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
AND  EVALUATION 


P.  0.  BOX  8368 

MISSISSIPPI  STATE,  MISSISSIPPI  397S2 
PHONE  (801)  328*3717 


Memorandum 


DATE:  September  7,  1990 

TO:  Final  Report  Files 

FROM:  Linda  Morse 

SUBJECT:  Junior  High  Science  Teacher  Institute  (JHSTI) 

The  JHSTI  represented  the  culmination  of  many  months  of  hard  work  and  planning 
in  preparation  for  the  first  air  date  on  Oct.  4,  1989.  This  course  was  the  first 
interactive  telecourse  to  be  broadcast  which  originated  in  Mississippi.  Several 
important  lessons  were  learned: 

1.  Each  lesson  needs  careful  attention  to  instructional  design.  Needs 
assessment  and  support  material  are  especially  important  for  unseen 
students . 

2.  Publicity  must  begin  early  and  involve  lots  of  follow-up.  For  many  teachers 
in  rural  settings,  distance  learning  is  the  great  "unknown". 

3.  Contact  with  students  is  critical. 

4.  Innovative  approaches  to  delivery  is  a  must  in  order  to  keep  attention  on 
the  program  for  3  hours. 

5.  This  course  was  highly  successful. 

Interesting  materials  and  delivery,  strong  support  materials,  and  good  rapport 
with  the  students  contributed  to  this  success. 

Finally,  for  all  team  members  on  the  JHSTI,  this  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  and 
an  enjoyable  project. 
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MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  &  GEOGRAPHY 
P.  0.  DRAWER  5167 
MISSISSIPPI  STATE,  MISSISSIPPI  39762 
PHONE  (601)  326-3915 


September 


1990 


TG-    i.)r,    Linda  Horse 


FROM:   Dr.  Mario 


Caput a 


SUBJECT:   Response  far   final  report 

I.   Meeting  goal  s  and  objectives: 

The  goal   or  ob jecti ve  of  the  course ,    "Geology:   A  bc i ence  of 
a  living  planet"  was  to  deliver  an  advanced  Physical  Geology 
r:  o u r  s  e  I:  o  coil  e g  e  - g  r  a d  u  a t  e s     h  o  <* r  e  c:  e r  t  i  f  i  ed  lug  h  s  c:  h  o o  1 
I . e a c h e r  s .    1 1  p rovide d  a  in e a n s  o f   i  n s t r u c 1 1  o n  f  o r  t hose  e m p  1  o y e d 
teachers  who: 

a-  cannot  attend  colleges  or  universities  in  the  vicinity 
n  {'•  i- '  1 1  e  r  e  I .  h  e  /  5  1  v  e  b « ■?  c  a  u  s  e  n  f  *3  h  e  d  u  1  i  n  g  c  o  n  f  1  i  c  t  s  I .« e  t  w  e  e  n 
omp  1  oymen  (.   < -r    f  .^rn  1  y  , 

b.  reside         a.  considerable  distance  away  from  a  college  or 
urn  versi ty , 

c  .  1  i  v  e  r  i  e  a  r  a.  c  o  1 1  e  g  e  n  r  i  a  n  i  v  e  r  s  i  t.  y  w  h  i  c  h  d  o  e  s  not  have  the 
capability  of  offering  an  earth  science  course. 

I"  h  e  a  b  o  v  e  g  o  a  1  /  o  b  i  e  c  t  i  v  e  w  a  s  a  c  h  i  e  v  e  d  b  y   t  e  c  h  rue  a  1    1  e  c  t  u  r  e  s , 
graphical   material,   video  tapes,   slides,   published  diagrams,  and 
hand -drawn  diagrams  delivered   live  -from  a  television  studio  to 
v  i  e  w  e  r  s  m  o  s  t  o  f  w  h  o  m  1  i  v  e  o  u  t  -  o  f  -  s  t  a  t  e . 

2  -   L  e  s s  on  s  Lea r  n  e d  : 

a.    i.  mper ^onal   nature  of  d i  stance- 1 Or^n  i  nq 

I).    requires  rigid  planning  on  part  of   instructor.  Extended 
lectures  or  unf oreseen  delays  which  may  eMceed  the  time 
allotted  for  each  program  are  not  accomadated  by  a  rigid, 
L n f 1 eM i  b 1 e  p rogr amm 1 n g  sc h ed u  1  e . 

c .  the  course  i s  probata  1 y  overdue  i  n  t  i  mel i  ness  because 
there   Ls  no  other  course  in  geology  which  is  taught  by  live 
telecast.    The  greatest  tragedy,   absurdity,   and  annoyance  is 
that  the  instructor  has  planned,   prepared,   and  co-produced 
a  +  p  r  o  g  r  a  m  f  o  r  n  v  e  r  a  f  u  1 1   y  e  a  r  -in  d  s  u  c  c  o  s  s  f  u  1  1  y  b  u  i  1  t  -  u  p 
momentum  to  complete  the  course  onl  y  to  f  ind  thai:  the  Star 
('Schools  Project  has  been   terminated   for  Mississippi  State 
with  no  futrue  funds  or  plans  to  continue* 

n   rs  i.  g  n  i  f  :i  c  a  n  t  0  u  t  c  o  m  e  s 

The  most  significant  outcome   from  the  course,    is  that, 
through  the  skill   and   talents  of   the  instructor  and  production 
c.rew,   and  MGU  through   the  TT.-IN  United  Star  Network,   the  out-of- 
s  t  a  t  o  student  w  a  s  p  r  o  v  i  ri  e  d  w  1 1  h  a  n  i  n  e  f  3  e  n  s  i  v  e  course  in 
geology  to  enhance  his  or  her  teaching  certification  and 
gual i  f  i  cat  i  on . 


Department 
of 

Physics  and  Astronomy 


Drawer  5167  •  Mississippi  State,  MS  39762  •  (601)  325-2806 


TO: 
FROM: 
SUBJECT: 
DATE: 


Linda  W.  Morse 
Sandra  H.  Harpole7iWW 

Demonstrations  and  Concepts  for  Physics  Teachers  I 
September  24,  1990 

As  a  final  wrap-up  for  the  STAR  Schools  Project,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  on  the  Project.     I  was 
one  of  the  people  most  apprehensive  about  teaching  in  a 
setting  with  no  students  and  in  a  situation  in  which 
everything  was  live  with  no  chance  for  correcting  mistakes. 
as  a  result  of  the  wonderful  experience  I  had  with  the 
course,  I  have  completely  changed  my  thinking. 

I  feel  it  is  important  to  teach  to  the  students  (through  the 
camera)  rather  than  teaching  to  a  group  of  students  in  a 
classroom  with  the  camera  eavesdropping  so  to  speak.  Mv 
students  told  me  they  felt  that  I  was  teaching  directly  to 
them.    They  were  very  comfortable  with  interacting  with  me 
and  other  classmates  through  the  phone  system.     I  enjoyed 
yetting  to  know  them  both  on  the  air  and  through  their  calls 
to  me  during  office  hours.     I  benefitted  greatly  from  their 
snaring  of  ideas  and  concerns.     I  also  enjoyed  getting  to 
meet  some  of  them  at  the  National  Science  Teachers 
Association  in  Atlanta. 

The  opportunity  to  get  to  know  teachers  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  to  have  them  know  about  Mississippi  and 
our  teachers  was  an  opportunity  I  particularly  enjoyed. 
Several  of  the  students  commented  that  physics  teaching 
seemed  the  same  everywhere. 


The  evaluations  show  how  effective 
method  of  teaching  was  with  most  of 
interest  in  a  second  course  taught 
this  is  a  very  effective  method  of 
particularly  physics  teachers,  who 
physics  teachers  and  who  find  it  di 
reasons  to  attend  a  university  for 


the  students  thought  this 

them  expressing  much 
by  this  method.     I  think 
reaching  teachers, 
are  isolated  from  other 
fficult.  for  various 
a  similar  course. 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  I  was  given  to  expose  teachers 
to  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association  through  the 
live  three-hour  telecast  from  Atlanta.    I  received  many 
favorable  comments  about  the  telecast.    All  of  the 
participants,  including  those  from  NSTA,  ImSF,  and  private 
industry  were  impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  telecast  and 
the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

This  was  a  very  positive  and  rewarding  experience  irTmy 
teaching  career.    I  am  looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  teachers  through  this  medium  in  the  near  future. 


MISSISSIPPI  ST^ATTE  UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  STATISTICS 
P.  0.  DRAWER  MA 

MISSISSIPPI  STATE,  MISSISSIPPI  39762 
PHONE  (601)  325-3414 


TO: 
FROM: 
SUBJECT : 
DATE: 


Linda  Morse 
Jerry  Reed  (K>^ 

Final  Report  /  STAR  School  Project 
September  7 ,  1990 


The  information  you  requested  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  highlight  of  the  STAR  Schools  Theory  of  Equations 
course  was  the  response  of  the  students .     After  a  day  or  two 
it  was  almost  as  if  they  were  physically  present  in  the  TV 
studio.     Their  questions,   both  on  the  air  and  via  the  800 
call-in,   led  me  to  believe  that  they  were  not  only  enjoying 
the  course,  but  were  also  learning  the  material.     As  the 
teacher,   I  realized  that  an  8  1/2  x  11  inch  "chalkboard" 
was  not  a  limitation  (even  though  a  mathematics  teacher 
depends  on  the  chalkboard).     Before  the  telecast  I  doubted 
that  any  significant  level  of  rapport  between  teacher  and 
student  could  be  developed  via  a  television  presentation  of 
the  material;  however,   I  was  wrong!     Given  the  opportunity, 
and  the  right  time  frame,   I  would  do  it  again. 

The  June  two  hours  every  day  format  was  also  an  initial 
concern,  but  in  actuality  it  did  not  cause  any  significant 
problems . 

2.  The  course  syllabus  is  attached. 

3.  Summaries  of  the  COURSE  PARTICIPANT  QUESTIONAIRE  and  the 
COURSE  EVALUATION  QUESTIONAIRE  are  also  attached. 

4.  I  met  with  Ralph  Olivieri  on  Thursday,  9-6-90,  and  discussed 
the  15  minute  videotape  synopsis  of  the  course.  Suggestions 
(by  broadcast  number  and  relative  position  on  the  tape)  were 
made  as  to  what  material  might  be  included  in  the  synopsis. 
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UNITED  STAR 


NETWORK.  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF 

public  instruction  -  program  aciivities 
 fourth  quarter: 

Summer  1989 

Classroom  Component 

A  copy  of  a  site  visit  report  from  Ann  Hart,  Mathematics  Coordinator  for 
Region  3  -  Central  Regional  Education  Center,  is  provided  as  Attachment 
A.  It  reflects  her  observations  on  the  Algebra  II  course  offered  this 
summer  at  Louisburg  High  School. 

Staff  Development  Component 

Compilation  and  analysis  of  the  results  from  the  evaluation  instruments 
used  for  the  Foreign  Language  in  the  Elementary  Schools  have  been  completed. 
Three  instruments  were  used. 

1.     Pre/Post  Testing 

A  total  of  289  individuals  returned  evaluation  information  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  FLES  program  series.  Of  the  289  individuals 
responding,  thirteen  failed  to  return  both  the  pre-  and  post-tests. 

The  mean  difference  in  pre-  and  post-test  scores  (i.e.,  the  growth 
score  or  treatment  effect)  was  +8.51,  calculated  on  information  from 
276  individuals.  Thirty-five  individuals  scored  100%  on  both  the  pre- 
and  post-tests.  If  these  perfect  scores  are  excluded,  the  mean  difference 
in  pre-  and  post-test  scores  rises  to  +9.75.  In  addition,  twenty-nine 
individuals,  or  10.5%  of  those  who  returned  both  tests,  improved  their 
performance  twenty  points  or  more  on  the  second  evaluation.  Forty-nine 
individuals,  or  16.2%  of  total  participants  earned  perfect  scores  on 
the  post-test. 

?..     Participant  Evaluation  of  Staff  Development  Activity 

Standard  North  Carolina  Staff  Development  Evaluation  Form  SD-26  was 
used  for  this  aspect  of  the  evaluation.  This  form  is  used  for  aJJ_ 
state  staff  development  activities,  whether  traditional  workshop  or  non- 
traditional  satellite  broadcast.  The  results  from  272  participants 
are  provided  as  Attachment  B. 

Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  responses  to  items  3,  4,  5,  9,  11, 
12,  13,  16. 

Items  3,  4,  and  5  related  to  content: 

-  95%  of  the  respondents  "strongly  agreed"  or  "agreed"  with  the 
statement  that  "the  content  of  the  workshop  reflected  careful  planning 
and  organization." 
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-  96%   "strongly  agreed"  or  "agreed"  that  "the  presenters  were  well 
prepared." 

-  86%   "strongly  agreed"  or  "agreed"  that  "the  presenters  provided 
for  a  variety  of  learning  styles." 

Items  8,  9,  11,  12,  and  13  reflected  satisfaction  level  with  interaction 
during  the  series. 

-  86%   "strongly  agreed"  or  "agreed"  that  "provisions  were  made  to 
actively  involve  participation  in  the  learning  process." 

-  93%    "strongly  agreed"   or   "agreed"   that   "questions  and  concerns 
were  handled  appropriately." 

-  86%  "strongly  agreed"  or  "agreed"  that  "participants  were  provided 
with  periodic  feedback  and  encouragement." 

-  86%   "strongly  agreed"  or  "agreed"  that  "visual  aids  and  handouts 
were  useful  and  understandable." 

Finally  the  summary  statement  elicited  a  91%  "strongly  agree/agree" 
response  that  "overall,  this  workshop/seminar  was  a  successful  training 
experience  for  me." 

FLES  Participant  Survey  of  Delivery  System  Functioning 

A  summary  of  responses  to  this  questionnaire  is  provided  as  Attachment 
C.  Again,  the  summary  ques4: ions  generated  positive  responses .  Ninety-seven 
percent  of  the  260  respondents  indicated  they  'would  take  another  staff 
development  activity  by  satellite'  and  96%  indicated  they  would  "encourage 
others  to  participate  in  staff  development  activities  by  satellite." 


Attachment  A 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


Central  Regional  Education  Center 
1401  N.  Arendell  Avenue 
Zebulon.  NC  27597 
Phone:  919/269-7438 


July  27,  1989 


Bob  Ethcridge 

Superintendent 


MEMORANDUM 
TO: 

FROM  : 
SUBJECT : 


Mary  Ann  Bardin 
DLS  Consultant 

Division   of  Media   and  Technology 
Ann  Hart,   Mathematics  Coordinator 
TI-IN   Algebra   II  course 


site: 


Following   are   my   observations  of 


our  visitation  the  Louisburi 


3 
4 
5 

6 

7 


The  students  would  benefi 
available  technology  i.e. 
On-going  assessment  of  st 
evaluating  homework  and  c 
instruction  would  enhance 
Feedback  from  the  instruc 
faster. 

Increased  student  ut  i  I  iza 
enc  ou  raged  . 

The  particular  students  a 
appropriate  inf ormat  ion  o 
mathematical  backgrounds 
Geometry  and  made  a  D  in 
A  summer  school  setting  d 
information  on  the  course 
The  potential  benefits  of 
courses    are  tremendous. 


L  from  better 
,  the  lap  boai 
udent  progre  s 
1  as  swo  r k ,  and 
the  program . 
tor   on  quizzes   and   tests   could  be 


ut  il izat  ion  of  all 
i  r  d  . 

s  ,    monitoring  and 
varying  methods  of 


tion   of  tutor 

t  the  Lou  i  sbu 
n  student  sue 
(4  or  5  of  th 
Algebra  I), 
oes  not  provi 
to  determine 
the   TI-IN  pr 


ing   t  ime    needs    to  be 

rg  site  do  not  provide 
cess  due  to  their  weak 
e   7    students   had  failed 

de   enough  appropriate 

effectiveness, 
ogram   for  mathematics 


Please    call   me    if   you   have   any   questions   or    if   I  c 
further  assistance. 

AYH  :  ed 

cc:      Dr.    Bob  Jones 
Dr.    Cleo  Meek 


an  be   of  any 


ERLC 


O  i  . 


Attachment  B 


PARTICIPANT  EVALUATION  OF  THE  STAFF' DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITY 

Instructions 

Each  participant  in  this  staff  development  activity  should  evaluate  the 
activity  by  checking  whether  he/she  Strongly  Agrees,  is  Undecided,  Disagrees, 
or  Strongly  Disagrees  with  each  of  the  statements  below.    (The  director  of 
the  activity  should  summarize  for  the  group  and  record  the  results  in  Sectior 
H  of  the  Evaluation  Report  Form  SD-26.) 
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1    ■    * 

>* 

o  at 

L.  W. 

p*  cn 

Igree 

W» 

<U 
C 

Msagree 

•  isagree  j 

materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  were  ready  at~  " 

the  beginning  of  the  training  activity. 

129 

77 

3 

45 

2 

Participants  were  introduced  to  the  specific 
learning  objectives  and  materials  of  the  workshop/ 
seminar.  ¥l 

151 

111 

1 

4 

2 

1 

J.    Ihe  content  of  the  workshop  reflected  careful 
planning  and  organization. 

179 

80 

7 

5 

1 

h.    Ihe  presenters)  (were)  well  prepared. 

173 

87  1    7  1 

1  1 

1 

The  presenters }  provided  for  a  variety  of 
learning  styles. 

124 

109 

18 

15 

5 

6.   The  presenter(s)  modeled  effective  time  use. 

126 

116 

13 

14 

2 

the  sessions  were  conducted  at  a  brisk  pace. 

102 

123 

22 

22 

3 

a.    The  experiences  or  participants  *ere  utilized  as  a  

resource  for  learning. 

141 

110 

11 

6 

5 

9.    Provisions  were  made  to  actively  Involve  partici- 
pants in  the  learning  process. 

119 

115 

12 

16 

9 

it).   Adequate  time  was  allowed  for  participants  to  reflect 
on  and  relate  workshop  material  and  content  to 
their  experiences  and  needs. 

98 

115 

24 

19 

I  ' 
12 

11.   Questions  and  concerns  were  handled  appropriately."  — 

126 

128 

10 

4 

3 

12.    Participants  were  provided  with  periodic  feedback 
and  encouragement.  . 

120 

110 

19 

13 

7 

U.    Visual  aids  and  handouts  were  useful  and  under- 
standable. 

101 

130 

16 

22 

0 

14.   Adequate  provisions  were  made  for  participant 
comfort. 

104 

141 

12 

12 

3 

lb.   Administrative  and  procedural  concerns  were  handled  " 
smoothly  and  efficiently. 

129 

126 

8 

4 

2 

16.    Overall,  this  workshop/seminar  was  a  successful 
training  experience  for  me.  D;v., 

127 

121 

1 13 

1  7 

1  4 

Attachment  C 


FLES  PARTICIPANT  SURVEY  RESULTS 

1.  The  video  quality  was  satisfactory. 

246    Yes  _17  No 

2.  The  audio  quality  was  satisfactory, 

202  Yes  __57  No 

3.  The  video  cassette  recorder  worked  satisfactorily. 

246     Yes  __6  No 

4.  The  ta'lkW*  phone  worked  satisfactorily. 

184     Yes  __7_1  No 

5.  The  receive  site  classroom  facilities  were  satisfactory. 

252     Yes  JZ  No 

6.  Handouts  were  received  on  a  timely  basis. 

189     Yes  _73  No 

7.  Any  technical  problems  were  satisfactorily  resolved. 

203  Yes  _51  No 

8.  Would  you  take  another  staff  development  activity  by  satellite? 

252     Yes  __8  No 

9.  Would  you  encourage  others  to  participate  in  staff  development  activities 
by  satellite? 

249     Yes  n  No 
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TI-TN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
EVALUATION  SUMMARY 


JAN.   29  -  MAY  21,  1990 


PRE  AND  POST-TESTS : 

A  total  of  262  individuals  returned  evaluation  infor- 
mation following  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Foreign 
Language  in  the  Elementary  School  series.     0£  the  262  indi- 
viduals responding,  twelve  failed  to  return  both  the  pre- 
and  post  tests. 

The  mean  difference  between  pre-tests  and  post-tests 
(i,e,  growth  score  or  treatment  effect)  was  7.39,  calculated 
on  information  from    250  individuals .  Twenty- six  individuals 
scored  100%  on  both  pre-  and  post  nests.   If  these  perfect 
scores  are  excluded,   the  mean  difference  in  pre  and  post- 
tests  rises  to  7.82.     fifty-nine  individuals  or  23*6%  or 
those  who  returned  both  tests  were  able  to  improve  cLeir 
performance  sixteen  points  or  more*     Twenty-one  partici- 
pants showed  gains  of  twenty-four  points  or  more. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  EVALUATION  FORM: 

A  copy  of  the  frequency  tabulation  for  the  North 
Carolina  staff  development  evaluation  form  for  the  series  is 
attached. 


PARTICIPANT  RESPONSES; 

At  the  end  of  the  post-test,  each  participant  was  also 
asked  the  following  question:  "Will  the  series  have  an 
impact  on  how  you  do  your  job?".     Here  are      some  of  the 
participants  f  responses: 

"Basically,  I  feel  more  confident  and  better  equipped 
co  do  my  job  as  a  result  of  this  series.     I'm  definitely 
more  attuned  to  my  children  in  terms  of  their  development 
and  the  acquisition  of  language.  The  knowledge  I  acquired  in 
this  series  will  greatly  enhance  my  input  iAtu  our  countyfs 
curriculum  planning  for  next  year* 

I  was  impressed  with  the  commitment  and  dedication  of 
the  people  in  this  aeries.     To  a  person,   those  involved  were 
energetic  and  enthusiatic  about  our  state1 s  undertaking  to 
teach  our  elementary  children  a  foreign  language.  Dr. 
Woodford,   in  the  last  session,  w&*'  the  icin??  on  the  cakel 
Preparing  young  people  to  function  in  our  global  village  is 


vhat  it's  all  about  and  we,  as  FLES  teachers,  have  cne 
privilege  to  be  part  of  this. 

Enthusiasm  i3  contagious.   I  caught  itl 

-  a  Watauga  Co.  teacner 

"It  has  given  me  the  overview  necessary  to  adequately 
envision  how  to  "attack"  trie  job.     I  now  have  the 
strategies,  methodology,  and  materials  to  begin  teaching  at 
the  elementary  level.     I  realise  the  breadth  and  scope 
involved  in  curriculum  integration  and  have  a  basis  from 
which  to  work. 

I  have  acquired  a  better  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  integrating  the  second  language  program  with 
r.he  curriculum  and  will  strive  to  implement  such 
strategies . " 

-  a  Burlingcon  teacher 

"Yes,   this  series  is  having  an  impact  on  my  30b  now. 
First  of  all,   the  variety  of  experience,   ideas,   points  or 
view  have  made  me  more  enthusiastic,  more  excited  about 
teaching  language  and  this  has  given  added  vitality  to  my 
classes,     t  have  tried  out  some  of  the  ideas  I  learned  on 
the  program  and  shared  them  with  other  teachers.     I  got  a 
more  global  idea  of  North  Carolina's  program  and  have  been 
able  to  share  this  with  other  teachers,  parents,  students  - 
which  has  helped  everyone  realize  why  this  new  part  of  the 
curriculum  was  included  and  what  its  goals  are.     I  would 
love  to  have  another  one,   in  the  language  classes 
themselves.  This  input  is  so  important  to  encourage, 
inspire,  excite  teachers,  maybe  with  somt  added  3r0uP 
discussion  among  viewers"  activity  includfcd.  Otherwise,  1 
loved  this  program.  Thanic  you  very  much.' 

-  a  Winston-Salem/  Forsyth  teacner 

"Yes.  I  teach  Spanish  in  high  school.     Spanish  is  being 
taught  in  one  of  our  3  feeder  schools.     I  appreciate  knowing 
what  conversational  approaches  have  been  used.     I  still  have 
to  begin  in  very  elementary  levels,   but  hopefully  their 
background  will  enable  them  to  progress  well.  Conversa- 
tional, rather  than  grammatical  approaches,  are  becoming 
□ore  and  more  effective  and  I. intend  to  downplay  teaching^ 
grammar  and  use  it  to  back  up  what  the  students  are  able  to 
do  conversationally." 

-  a  Wilkes  Co.  teacher 

"Most  importantly,   I  plan  to  work  much  more  closely 
with  the  classroom  teacher  to  develop  lessons  related  to 
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.sradft-ievfil  curriculum  instead  of  teaching  the  iangua^e 
independently  as  a  ianguage." 

-  a  Burlington  teacher 

"Yes.  The  ideas  for  the  activities  were  very  helpful. 
AI30,  alter  teaching  in  a  regular  classroom  lor  many  years 
in  grades  1-3,  I  had  a  lot  of  pre-conceived  ideas  about 
middle  grades  that  were  changed." 

-a  Wilkes  Co.  teacher 


"Yes  -  I  have  taken  several  of  the  ideas  presented  in 
the  aeries  back  to  my  classroom.  Although  I  teach  secondary 
foreign  language,  I  was  able  to  use  several  ideas.  I  also 
am  more  conscious  of  my  use  of  the  foreign  language.  T.  am 
using  much  more  than  I  was  before.  This  series  also  helped 
me  see  that  I'm  not  readv  for  an  elementary  school 
position!" 

-  a  Moore  Co.  teacher 


'Yes.  I  will  be  making  and  buying  materials  that  are 
good  and  appropriate.     T  will  be  doing  more  content- based 
instruction.     I  understand  better  how  and  when  to  teach 
reading  and  writing." 

-  a  Wilkes  Co.  teacher 


"Yes,  I  think  that  because  of  this  series  I  will  be 
more  tolerant  of  my  students  listening/speaking  skills.  In 
the^past,   I  have  expected  production  immediately  but  now  I 
don't.^  Also,   I  am  aware  cf  using  TPR  more  in  the  classroom. 
Aslo,  I  now  try  torn  ignore  grammar  errors  if  the  effort  is 
being  made  to  speak  the  language." 

-  a  Lexington  teacher 

"Yes,   I  will  always  be  learning  with  my  class  so  I  can 
continue  to  help  them  on  the  days  the  Spanish  teacher  isn't 
there.     I  will  also  encourage  other  teachers  to  "get 
involved."     I  will  encourage  my  teacher  assistant  and  Foster 
Grandparent  to  become  involved." 

-  an  Alleghany  Co.  teacher 


"Yes,  I  know  it  will.     I  have  gotten  many  wonderful 
ideas  from  the  series.   (I  have  already  used  some  of  these!) 
As  I  receive  students  who  have  had  several  years  of  French, 
I  look  forward  to  teaching  reading  and  writing!     I  got  some 
great  ideas  and  information  on  treaching  reading  and  writing 


ir.  second  language  from  the  series.     I  also  intend  co  use 
the  ideas  for  games  and  activities  given  in  the  series, 
know  I  will  be  more  patient  in  teaching  the  language.  la 
other  words,  I  will  allow  more  time  tor  the  students  to 
transfer  oral  comprehension  to  speaking  ability. 

-  a  Robeson  Co.  teacher 

"I've  gained  a  tremendous  amount  of  confidence.     I  v 
also  implemented  many  of  the  ideas  presented  during  the 
program.     Indeed,  this  series  had  a  strong  impact  on  my 
per  f  ormance , " 

-  a  Jackson  Co.  teacher 
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National  Computer  Systems 
MICRQTEST  Survey 

Frequency  Tabulation 

/ 

Quick  Survey 
:  D     _     E        Miss.  N 


Mean 


Release  5.0 
Page:  i 


SD 


MDN 


Ouick  survey  question  number  l 

Total  f !  207         47         7  10 

'  Total  'Ai  76.1      17. 3     2.6  3.7 

i 

3uic»'  survey  question  number  2 

Total  f:     226         40  1 
Total  */*:     34.6     15.0  0.4 

Jluici:  survey  question  number  3 

•Total   f":     223  "50 
Total   Ki      31.7  13.3 

juiCi:  survey  question  number  h 

Total   ft     226         48  2 
Total  '/♦:     31.9     17.4  0.7 

3uick  survey  question  number  5 


'    '  Total  f : 
Total  */.: 


149  92  22  11 
54.4     33.6     3.0  4.0 


3uicl'  survey  question  number  6 

Total  f:  168  82  11  13 
Total   Ki     61.3     29.9     4.0  4.7 

3uick  survey  question  number  7 


Total  f: 
Total  V.s 


130  96  17 
47.4     35.0  6.2 


27 
9.9 


7!uicl:  survey  question  number  8 


Total  f:  165  76  13  16 
Total  %i     60.2     27.7     4.7  5.8 

2uick  survey  question  number  9 


Total  fs 
.  Total  St: 


137  87  30  17 
49.8     31.6     10.9     a. 2 


2uicU  survey  question  number  10 


'  Total  f : 
Total  '/.: 


130  93  23  20 
48.1     34.4     8.5  7.4 


1 

0.4 


4 

1.5 


4 

1  .5 


4 

1 .5 


4 

.1  .5 


Q  272 


13  267 


7  273 


4  276 


6  274 


6  274 


6  274 


6  274 


275 


1 0  270 


1  .35 


1.16 


1 .18 


1.19 


1 .62 


1 .52 


1 .83 


1.61 


1.78 


1 .80 


0.74 


0.40 


0.39 


0.41 


0.B0 


0.79 


1.02 


0.93 


0.97 


0.98 


1.0 


1.0 


1 .0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


2.0 


£.0 
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A  B  C  D  E        Miss.       N  Mean  SD  MD 


Suick  -aurvev  question  number  11 

Total  f:     189         71         9  3  "     1  7         £73  1.37        0.6*  1-0 

»      Total   '/.:     69. a     26.0     3.3       1.1  0.4 

Quick  survey  question  number  12 
) 

.Total   f:     1*0         87         35         8  4  6         274  1.72        0.90  1.0 

Total   %:     51.1     31.8     12.8     2.9  1.5 

□uick  survey  question  number  13 

>  Total  f:     168         83         16         9  4         276  1.51         0.73  1.0 
Total  V.:     60.9     30.1     5.8  3.3 

Duick  survey  question  numoer  1* 

Total  f:     17*         70         21         9  *  2         278  1.56        0.88  1.0 

>  Total   */.:     62.6     25.2     7.6       3.2  1.* 

Quick  survey  question  number  15 

»  1 

Total   f:     202         57         1*         3  P.  2         278  1.37        O.70  1.0 

•  Total  72.7     20.5     3.0       1.1  0.7 

)  ! 

Quick  survey  question  number  16 

)      Total  f:     137        71         7  9  3  3        277  1.45        0.79  1.0 

Total  '/.:     67.5     25.6     2.5       3.2.  1.1 

* 

)  ■ 
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Jil'tCIAL  CODES 


;$W®^  Morth  Carolina  Staff  Development  Survey 


.O©®©®®®®©®®®:®®®©®©®®! 
0©®®®®®®®®!®©®®®©©©®® 
0®®®0®©®®®|®®®®®®:®®®(i 
!0©®©®®®®®®te)©®®®®®©®® 


Use  a  pencil  to  darken  in  the  circle 
that  matches  your  response  to  each  of 
the  following  items. 


mt) «  I    4.  The  presented*)  was/ were  well  prepared. 

•a 

5.  Tha  presonteris)  provtdad  for  u  variety  of  learning  stylis. 


o 
I  a 


aa* 

_  5 


8.  The  presenter^)  modeled  effective  use  of  time. 

~.  The  sessions  were  conducted  at  a  brisk  pace, 

i.  The  experience*  of  participant*  were  utilized  as  a  resource  tor  learning. 

0  Provisions  were  made  to  actively  involve  participants  in  the  learning  process 

10.  "Adequate  time  was  allowed  for  participants  to  reflect  on  and  relate  material  to  their 

axperttuiea  and  needr.  ? ;  

1 1 .  Question*  and  concerns  were  handled  appropriately. 

)  2.  Participants  were  provided  with  periodic  feedback  and  encour&o*ffl*nt* 
13.  Visual  aids  and  handouts  were  useful  and  understandable. 


14.  Adequate  provisions  were  made  for  participant  comfort. 
15?  Administrative  end  procedural  concerns  were  handled  smoothly  and  efficiently. 


»  {  16.  Overall,  this  workshop /seminar  was  a  successful  training  experience  for  me 


3  L  I8_..3te  taffltoicuiitJaaB.  fin^da^^^rmil^S^^S^iJ. 
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